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CHAPTER  LX. 


SCIENTIFIC  ASPECTS  OF  TEMPERANCE— BRITISH  MEDICAL  TEMPERANCE 
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As  a body  the  medical  profession  in  Great 
Britain  was  for  a long  time  averse  to  the 
promulgation  of  total  abstinence  principles, 
and  in  favour  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors 
as  beverages;  nevertheless,  there  were  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  as  we  have  shown, 
who  studied  the  question  for  themselves,  and 
having  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  nobly 
advocated  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
In  1849  the  prize  essay  entitled  The  Physi- 
ology of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence, 
by  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  London,  was 
issued,  and  received  such  a reception  as  to  call 
for  several  editions.  This  was  followed  in 
1854  by  The  Pathology  of  Drunkenness,  by 
Charles  Wilson,  M.D.,  Edinburgh;  Alcohol; 
Its  Place  and  Power,  by  Professor  J.  Miller 
of  Edinburgh ; the  Brown  versus  Lees  Discus- 
sion, in  1859 ; and  The  Results  of  the  Experi- 
ments of  Messrs.  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy, 
published  at  Paris  in  1860  (and  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees),  in  which  they 
held  that  alcohol  passed  out  from  the  body 
unchanged. 
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“An  animated  and  lengthy  controversy 
ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Baudot,  Trousseau, 
Schulinus,  Edward  Smith,  Anstie,  Thudicum, 
Duprd,  Subbotin,  Richardson,  and  others  took 
part;  and  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
is  that  a portion  of  the  alcohol  taken  has  been 
demonstrated  to  pass  out  of  the  body  un- 
changed, while  we  ai'e  in  total  ignorance  of 
what  becomes  of  the  remainder”  (Dr.  Norman 
Kerr’s  paper  on  “ The  Medical  History  of  the 
Temperance  Movement,”  1879). 

These  experiments  confirmed  the  views  held 
by  Dr.  R.  B.  Grindrod  in  1839  (see  Bacchus), 
by  Schultz  in  1842,  and  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  in 
1843,  as  given  in  his  Illustrated  History  of 
Alcohol,  and  other  works.  Several  able  Ameri- 
can writers,  including  Professor  Sewall  of 
Columbia;  C.  A.  Lee,  M.D.,  of  New  York; 
Hammond,  Davis,  Jewitt,  and  others,  threw 
much  light  on  the  phenomena  of  alcoholism ; 
and  J.  L.  W.  Thudicum,  M.D.,  and  A.  Duprfe, 
in  their  Origin,  Nature,  and  Use  of  Wine, 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  “alcohol  is  a poison 
even  in  small  doses.”  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
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Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Professor  Eolleston,  Dr.  Nor- 
man Kerr,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Bicliardson, 
Di'.  James  Edmunds,  Dr.  Hardwick,  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, and  several  others  have  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  cause  by  their  able  contributions 
to  the  press,  personal  labours,  &c. 

The  remarkable  series  of  experiments  on 
a healthy  man  of  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
by  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Wollowicz,  in  1872, 
showed  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  enor- 
mously increased  under  alcohol,  so  small  a 
quantity  as  one  ounce  causing  that  organ  to 
give  4300  more  beats  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Popular  Science  Review  for  April,  1872, 
contained  a valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson,  on  “The  Physiological 
Position  of  Alcohol,”  which  gave  a clear  ac- 
count of  what  was,  up  to  that  time,  really 
known  respecting  the  physiological  properties 
of  alcohol.  He  showed  that  alcohol  is  a nar- 
cotic like  chloroform,  that  it  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  that  it  deranges  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  that  on  the  muscular 
force  the  slightest  excess  of  alcoholic  influence 
is  injurious.  He  also  referred  to  the  impor- 
tant researches  of  Dr.  Parkes  and  Count  Wol- 
lowicz, which  showed  the  way  in  which  alcohol 
deranged  the  action  of  the  heart.  These 
researches  were  carried  out  on  a young  and 
healthy  man,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  when 
nothing  but  water  was  drunk  was  carefully 
noted,  and  then  the  action  of  the  heart  when 
alcohol  was  taken.  The  results  were  that — 
“ The  average  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  in 
twenty-four  hours  (as  calculated  from  eight 
observations  made  in  fourteen  hours)  during 
the  first  or  water  period  was  106,000 ; in  the 
alcoholic  period  {i.e.  other  alcoholic  liquors 
apart  from  brandy)  it  was  127,000,  or  about 
21,000  more ; and  in  the  brandy  period  it  was 
131,000,  or  25,000  more.” 

After  detailing  the  experiments.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson remarks : “It  is  difficult,  at  first  glance, 
to  realize  the  excessive  amount  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  heart  under  this  extreme  excite- 
ment. Little  wonder  is  it  that,  after  the  labour 
imposed  upon  it  by  six  ounces  of  alcohol,  the 
heart  should  flag;  still  less  wonder  that  the 
brain  and  muscles,  which  depend  upon  the 
heart  for  their  blood  supply,  should  be  languid 
for  many  hours,  and  should  require  the  rest  of 
long  sleep  for  renovation.  It  is  hard  physical 
work  to  fight  against  alcohol— harder  than  row- 
ing, walking,  wrestling,  carry  ing  heavy  weights, 
coal-heaving,  or  the  tread- wheel  itself.” 


In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
June,  1872,  there  is  a paper  presented  by  Dr. 
Parkes,  giving  an  account  of  some  experiments 
tried  in  March,  1872,  being  later  than  those 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Richardson.  The  subject 
of  them  was  a healthy  soldier,  and  the  object 
of  the  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  exercise  and  alcohol  upon  the  elimination 
of  nitrogen. 

The  course  of  experiment  was  as  follows: 

“ For  six  days  he  remained  quiet,  his  drink 
being  water,  taking  only  slow  walking  exer- 
cise to  keep  him  in  health.  For  three  days 
he  then  worked  hard  at  digging  ground  from 
eight  to  nine  hours  daily.  It  was  intended 
that  he  should  march  thirty  miles  daily  in 
heavy  marching  order;  but  after  marching 
for  eight  miles  he  became  footsore,  and  was 
obliged  to  change  his  work  to  digging.  He 
worked  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  felt  fatigued 
in  all  his  muscles,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
calculate  the  exact  amount  of  work.  As  far 
as  could  be  done,  he  made  it  as  uniform  as  he 
could  from  day  to  day. 

“After  three  days’  exercise  he  was  kept  at 
rest  for  three  days,  taking,  however,  during 
the  second  period  12  fluid  ounces  of  brandy 
(containing  5'4  fluid  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol) 
daily,  in  three  doses  of  four  ounces  each  at  ten, 
two,  and  six  o’clock. 

“ The  pulse  was  taken  every  two  hours  after 
the  man  had  been  in  a recumbent  position  for 
at  least  fifteen  minutes.  It  was  very  regular 
in  this  man,  and  strong  and  slow.  The  mean  of 
the  first  six  days  gave  62-2  beats  per  minute. 

“Exercise  on  water  raised  the  mean  daily 
beats  from  62‘2  to  65 '8.  In  the  next  rest 
period  the  mean  daily  pulse  sank  to  63'6,  but 
rose  in  the  exercise  and  brandy  period  to 
70’35.  The  eflfect  of  the  brandy  was  there- 
fore to  cause  a daily  increase  of  6552  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  over  the  exercise  period 
with  water,  and  an  excess  of  11,304  pulsations 
over  the  first  rest  period.  The  effect  of  the 
brandy  is  seen  at  once  in  comparing  the  hours 
2,  4,  6,  8 and  10  p.m.  in  the  two  exercise 
periods. 

Mean  Pulse. 

2p,m.  4p.m.  6p.m.  8p.m.  lOp.m. 

Exercise  on  water,  70'6...67  ...67‘3...66‘3...59’2 
Exercise  on  brandy,  7 4'3... 75 •3... 76  ...76  ...66‘6 

“ It  appeared  that  the  elimination  of  nitro- 
gen was  unaffected  by  the  brandy,  that  there 
was  little  difl'erence  in  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  or  on  the  phosphoric  acid  or  chlorine  of 
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tiie  urine.  The  brandy  did  not  appear  to  in- 
crease tlie  power  of  the  man  to  bear  fatigue.” 

Dr.  Parkes,  in  referring  to  the  iudueiice  of 
the  brandy  upon  the  work  done,  said: — 

“As  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  done  in 
the  two  exercise  periods  was  nearly  the  same, 

1 requested  the  man  to  observe  as  closely  as 
he  could  wlietlier  he  did  the  work  better  with 
or  without  the  brandy.  He  commenced  the 
exercise  and  brandy  period  with  a belief  that 
the  brandy  would  enable  him  to  perform  the 
work  more  easily,  but  ended  it  with  the  oppo- 
site conviction.  As  already  stated,  the  brandy 
was  taken  in  four- ounce  doses  at  10  a.m., 

2 P.M.,  and  6 p.m.  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  work  was  chiefly  done  in  the 
two  hoiu'S  immediately  succeeding  each  dose, 
and  from  6 to  8 a.m. 

“The  two  hours’  work  from  10  a.m.  to  12 
noon,  immediately  after  the  first  four  fluid 
ounces  of  brandy,  was,  he  thought,  done 
equally  well  with  and  without  the  brandy. 
The  man  affirmed  that  he  could  tell  no  differ- 
ence, except  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘ the 
brandy  seemed  to  give  him  a kind  of  spirit 
which  made  him  think  he  could  do  a great 
deal  of  work ; but  when  he  came  to  do  it,  he 
found  he  was  less  capable  than  he  thought.’ 

“After  the  second  four  ounces  of  brandy 
he  felt  hot  and  thirsty,  but  on  the  two  first 
days  he  thought  he  worked  as  well  as  on  the 
water  days;  on  the  third  day,  however,  he 
had  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  he  was  obliged  to  stop  from 
time  to  time,  because,  to  use  his  own  words, 
‘ of  his  breathing  not  being  so  good.’ 

“ The  third  four  fluid  ounces  of  brandy  at 
6 P.M.  produced  on  all  three  days  very  marked 
narcotic  effects.  Immediately  after  taking  it 
he  became  heavy,  felt  the  greatest  indisposi- 
tion to  exert  himself,  and  could  hardly  refrain 
from  throwing  down  his  spade  and  giving  up 
work.  He  worked  with  no  vigour,  and  on 
the  second  evening  thought  his  muscular 
power  decidedly  lessened.  On  the  third 
evening,  as  it  was  raining,  he  could  not  dig, 
but  took  walking  and  running  exercise  under 
cover.  On  attempting  to  run,  he  found  to 
his  great  surprise,  as  he  is  a particularly  fast 
and  good  runner,  that  he  could  not  do  so. 
He  had  palpitation  and  got  out  of  breath,  and 
was  obliged  to  stop,  so  that  he  stated  on  the 
next  day  ‘ that  if  he  had  had  his  accoutre- 
ments on  and  been  ordered  to  ‘double,’  he 
could  not  have  obeyed  the  order.”’ 


These  investigations  were  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  and  the  results 
were  brought  before  the  Royal  Society,  re- 
ceiving the  attention  of  those  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  such  matters,  and  were 
the  means  of  effecting  a change  in  medical 
practice  relative  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. Dr.  Parkes’  experiments  confirmed  all 
that  is  known  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the 
muscular  power,  and  explain  the  action  of 
athletes  in  training,  who  find  it  advisable  to 
abstain  from  alcoholic  stimulants  when  they 
“have  any  work  to  do.” 

Reverting  to  Dr.  Richardson’s  paper  we  find 
the  following  striking  remarks: — “Speaking 
honestly,  I cannot  by  any.  argument  yet  pre- 
sented to  me,  admit  the  alcohols  by  any  sign 
that  should  distinguish  them  from  other  chemi- 
cal substances  of  the  exciting  and  depressing 
narcotic  class.  When  it  is  physiologically  un- 
derstood that  what  is  called  stimulation  or 
excitement  is,  in  absolute  fact,  a relaxation,  I 
had  nearly  said  a paralysis  of  one  of  the  most 
important  mechanisms  in  the  animal  body — 
the  minute,  resisting,  compensating  circula- 
tion,— we  grasp  quickly  the  error  in  respect 
to  the  action  of  stimulants  in  which  we  have 
been  educated,  and  obtain  a clear  solution  of 
the  well-known  experience  that  all  excitement, 
all  passion,  leaves  after  its  departure  lowness 
of  heart,  depression  of  mind,  sadness  of  spirit. 
We  learn,  then,  in  respect  to  alcohol,  that  the 
temporary  excitement  it  produces  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  animal  force,  and  that  the 
ideas  of  its  being  necessary  to  resort  to  it, 
that  it  may  lift  up  the  forces  of  the  animal 
body  into  true  and  firm  activity,  or  that  it 
may  add  something  useful  to  the  living  tissues, 
are  errors  as  solemn  as  they  are  widely  dis- 
seminated. In  the  scientific  education  of  the 
people  no  fact  is  more  deserving  of  special 
comment  than  this  fact,  that  excitement  is 
wasted  force,  the  running  down  of  animal 
mechanism  before  it  has  served  out  its  time 
of  motion.” 

At  a later  period  Dr.  Richardson  gave  the 
following  testimony: — “ I had  learned  purely 
by  experimental  observation  that  in  its  action 
on  the  living  body,  this  chemical  substance, 
alcohol,  deranges  the  constitution  of  the  blood; 
unduly  excites  the  heart  and  respiration;  para- 
lyses the  minute  blood-vessels;  increases  and 
decreases,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  appli- 
cation, the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs, 
of  the  liver,  and  of  the  kidneys;  disturbs  the 
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regularity  of  nervous  action;  lowers  the  animal 
temperature;  and  lessens  the  muscular  powej. 
Such,  independently  of  any  prejudice  of  party 
or  influence  of  sentiment,  are  the  unanswer- 
able teachings  of  the  sternest  of  all  evidences 
— the  evidences  of  experiment,  of  natural  fact 
revealed  to  man  by  experimental  testing  of 
natural  phenomena.  ...  It  begins  by 
destroying,  it  ends  by  destruction,  and  it  im- 
plants organic  changes  which  progress  inde- 
pendently of  its  presence  even  in  those  who 
are  not  born.” 

The  late  Sir  William  Gull,  F.R.S.,  physician 
to  her  majesty  the  Queen,  gave  the  following 
testimony: — “I  should  say  from  my  experience 
that  alcohol  is  the  most  destructive  agent  that 
we  are  aware  of  in  this  country.  ...  I 
would  like  to  say  that  a very  large  number 
of  people  in  society  are  dying  day  by  day 
poisoned  by  alcohol,  but  not  supposed  to  be 
poisoned  by  it.” 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  F.E.S.,  surgeon  ex- 
traordinary to  his  majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  surgeon  to  University  College 
Hospital,  said ; “ I have  long  had  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  no  greater  cause  of  evil, 
moral  and  physical,  in  this  country  than  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  I do  not  mean  by 
this  that  extreme  indulgence  which  produces 
drunkenness.  The  habitual  use  of  fermented 
liquors  to  an  extent  far  short  of  what  is 
necessary  to  produce  that  condition,  and  such 
as  is  quite  common  in  all  ranks  of  society, 
injures  the  body  and  diminishes  the  mental 
power  to  an  extent  which  I think  few  people 
are  aware  of.  Such  at  all  events  is  the  result 
of  observation  during  more  than  twenty  years 
of  professional  life  devoted  to  hospital  prac- 
tice, and  to  private  practice  in  every  rank 
above  it.  Thus  I have  no  hesitation  in  attri- 
buting a very  large  proportion  of  some  of  the 
most  painful  and  dangerous  maladies  which 
come  under  my  notice,  as  well  as  those  which 
every  medical  man  has  to  treat,  to  the  ordi- 
nary and  daily  use  of  fermented  drink  taken 
in  the  quantity  which  is  conventionally  deemed 
moderate.  . . . But  if  I venture  one  step 

further,  it  would  be  to  express  a belief  that 
there  is  no  single  habit  in  this  country  which 
so  much  tends  to  deteriorate  the  qualities  of 
the  race,  and  so  much  disqualifies  it  for  en- 
durance in  that  competition  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  must  exist,  and  in  which 
struggle  the  prize  of  superiority  must  fall  to 
the  best  and  to  the  strongest.” 


This  testimony  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson  was 
given  in  a letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  is  to  certain  persons  all  the  more  valuable 
because  Sir  Henry  was  not  a j)ledged  abstainer, 
but  giving  an  honest  expression  of  opinion 
founded  upon  his  extensive  experience  and 
observation. 

In  his  paper  on  “The  Medical  History  of 
the  Temperance  Movement,”  read  at  the  tem- 
perance jubilee  fete  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  September  2,  1879,  Dr.  Norman 
Kerr  remarks:  “ It  is  an  act  of  simple  justice 
to  state  that  nearly  all  the  opinions  now  held 
by  the  highest  scientific  authorities  were  anti- 
cipated and  formulated  by  a gentleman  who 
is  not  a member  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  temperance  movement  would  have  been 
in  a very  different  position  to-day  had  it  not 
been  for  the  research,  learning,  and  popular 
exposition  of  the  action  of  alcohol,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees.  No  lan- 
guage can  express  my  sense  of  the  obligations 
we  all  owe  to  Dr.  Lees  for  his  masterly  criti- 
cisms of  the  productions  of  a long  succession 
of  medical  antagonists,  and  for  his  unrivalled 
conti'ibutions  to  the  literature  of  alcohol. 
From  1839  till  the  present  time  he  has  lectured 
on  the  science  of  temperance  all  through  the 
land,  insisting  from  the  first  on  the  narcotic, 
benumbing,  paralysing  action  of  alcohol;  and 
he  anticipated  by  twenty  years  the  chief  and 
most  certain  principles  now  all  but  univer- 
sally accepted  by  genuine  physiologists.  His 
definition  of  food  in  all  its  three  aspects  has 
been  adopted  in  the  recent  great  work  of  Baer, 
of  Berlin,  on  alcohol.^  Not  the  least  valuable 
of  Dr.  Lees’  services  to  temperance  physiology 
was  his  translation  and  popularization  of 
Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy,  an  undertak- 
ing which  moved  the  scientific  world  of  Britain 
to  its  very  centre.”  Dr.  Lees’  Elustrated  Al- 
cohol, the  aforesaid  translation,  and  kindred 
works,  are  ample  proofs  of  the  truthfulness  of 
Dr.  Kerr’s  statements. 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr  was  born  at  Glasgow  in 
1834,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
university  in  1861.  He  was  successful  in 
establishing  a total  abstinence  society  in  his 
university,  comprising  about  100  members,  of 
whom  one-third  wereof  the  medical  profession. 
He  also  proposed  and  instituted  Saturday  even- 
ing concerts  as  part  of  the  operations  of  the 
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Glasgow  Abstainers’  Union,  and  was  one  of 
the  early  members  of  the  general  council  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 

As  a writer  his  works  are  numerous,  and 
his  official  connection  with  temperance,  moral, 
social,  religious,  and  other  organizations,  have 
made  his  name  well  known  throughout  the 
country.  His  labours  and  researches  in  con- 
nection with  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  tem- 
perance question  have  been  incessant,  and  of 
the  highest  value. 

Speaking  of  some  of  the  eminent  medical 
men  who  have  come  over  to  the  side  of  tem- 
perance since  1856,  Dr.  Kerr  says:  “But  ‘the 
noblest  Eoman  of  them  all,  the  high-priest  of 
hygiene,  a man  honoured  no  less  by  popular 
acclaim  than  by  the  world  of  science,  is  the 
illustrious  Dr.  B.  W.  Eichardson.  An  original 
investigator — for  to  no  one  are  we  more  in- 
debted for  what  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
action  of  the  alcohols  — his  scientific  attain- 
ments, with  that  classic  diction  of  which  he 
is  so  consummate  a master,  have  won  for  our 
cause  a position  it  had  never  been  within  sight 
of  before.” 

Benjamin  Ward  Eichardson  was  born  at 
Somerby,  Leicestershire,  October  31st,  1828. 
His  rudimentary  education  was  received  at  a 
private  academy  at  Borough-on-the-Hill,  in 
the  same  county,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Eev.  W.  Y.  Nutt,  a clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Upon  deciding  to  follow  the 
medical  profession,  he  studied  at  the  Ander- 
sonian  University,  Glasgow,  and  when  twenty- 
five  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews.  In  1856  he  became  a member 
of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians,  and  gained 
two  valuable  prizes,  namely,  the  Fothergillian 
gold  medal  for  an  essay  on  the  diseases  of  the 
child  before  birth,  and  the  Astley  Cooper 
prize  of  .£300  for  an  essay  on  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood.  Within  seven  years  of  the  time 
of  his  being  admitted  to  the  profession,  he 
was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Physicians,  St.  Andrews  University  having 
meanwhile  recognized  his  great  achievements 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  M.A.  degree,  and 
a few  years  later  he  was  still  further  honoured 
by  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1863  he 
was  unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  America ; and 
in  1867  he  was  complimented  in  a similar 
manner  by  the  Imperial  Leopold  Cai'olina 
Academy  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

In  1866  Dr.  Eichardson  discovered  the  appli- 


cation of  ether  spray  for  the  local  abolition 
of  pain  in  surgical  operations;  and  in  1867 
introduced  methylene  bichloride  as  a general 
ainesthetic.  The  study  of  disease  by  synthesis; 
the  restoration  of  life  after  various  forms  of 
apparent  death;  the  investigation  of  the  theory 
of  a nervous  atmosphere,  or  etlier;  the  efi'ects 
of  electricity  on  animal  life;  methods  of  killing 
animals  intended  for  food,  without  the  inflic- 
tion of  pain;  numerous  new  medicines;  to- 
gether with  many  original  researches  on  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  form  some  of  the  labours 
which  have  gained  him  such  a distinguished 
position  amongst  his  ])i’ofessional  brethren. 
In  1868  he  was  presented  by  six  hundred 
medical  men  and  fellows  in  science  with  a 
handsome  testimonial,  consisting  of  a micro- 
scope by  Eoss,  and  a purse  of  one  thousand 
guineas,  in  recognition  of  his  various  contribu- 
tions to  science  and  medicine. 

How  Dr.  Eichardson  was  led  to  become 
connected  with  the  temperance  movement  is 
best  told  in  his  own  words.  In  an  address 
delivered  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford, 
March  30th,  1876,  he  observed  that  the  result 
of  his  investigations  had  led  him  to  conclude 
that  the  popular  prevailing  idea  that  alcohol 
as  a food  is  a necessity  for  man,  “ has  no  basis 
whatever  from  a scientific  point  of  view. 

“ Let  me  say,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  labours  which  brought  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion above  stated,  I had  no  bias  in  favour  of 
or  preconceived  opinion  respecting  alcohol. 
Like  many  other  men  of  science,  I had  been 
too  careless  or  too  oblivious  of  those  magni- 
ficent labours  which  the  advocates  of  tem- 
perance, for  its  own  sake,  had  for  many  pre- 
vious years  so  nobly  and  truthfully  carried 
out.  But  for  what  may  be  called  one  of  the 
accidents  of  a scientific  career,  I might,  indeed, 
to  the  end  of  my  days  have  continued  negative 
on  this  question. 

“The  circumstance  that  led  me  to  the  special 
study  of  alcohol  is  simply  told.  In  the  year 
1863  I directed  the  attention  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
during  its  meeting  at  Newcastle,  to  the  action 
of  a chemical  substance  called  nitrate  of  am3d, 
the  physiological  properties  of  which  I had, 
for  some  months  previously,  been  subjecting 
to  investigation.  My  researches  attracted  so 
much  attention,  that  I was  desired  by  the 
physiological  section  of  the  Association,  over 
which  Professor  Eolleston  most  ably  presided, 
to  continue  them,  and,  in  the  course  of  pur- 
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suing  them,  other  chemical  substances,  nearly 
allied  to  that  from  which  I started,  came 
under  observation.  Amongst  these  was  the 
well-known  chemical  product  which  the  Ara- 
bian chemist  Albucassis  is  said  first  to  have 
distilled  from  wine,  which,  on  account  of  its 
subtlety,  was  called  alcohol,  which  is  now  called 
ethylic  alcohol,  and  which  forms  the  stimu- 
lating part  of  all  wines,  spirits,  beers,  and 
other  ordinary  intoxicating  drinks. 

“To  the  research  I devoted  three  years,  from 
1863  to  1866,  modifying  experiments  in  every 
conceivable  way,  taking  advantage  of  seasons 
and  varying  temperatures  of  season,  extend- 
ing observation  from  one  class  of  animal  to 
another,  and  making  comparative  researches 
with  other  bodies  of  the  alcohol  series  than 
the  ethylic  or  common  alcohol. 

“ The  results,  I confess,  were  as  surprising 
to  me  as  to  anyone  else.  They  were  most  sur- 
prising from  the  complete  contradiction  they 
gave  to  the  popular  idea  that  alcohol  is  a 
supporter  and  sustainer  of  the  animal  tem- 
perature.” 

At  a special  meeting  of  oflacers  and  teachers 
in  Sunday-schools,  which  was  held  in  Exeter 
Hall,  London,  Dr.  Eichardson,  who  presided, 
delivei'ed  an  admirable  address,  in  which  he 
indicated  the  following  seven  great  points, 
which  he  recommended  as  highly  important, 
to  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  young 
people  attending  our  public  schools: — 1.  That 
it  is  an  entire  fallacy  to  suppose  that  alcohol, 
in  any  of  its  forms  as  intoxicating  drink,  is 
the  gift  of  God  to  man.  2.  That  if  the  habit 
of  drinking  intoxicating  beverages  is  never 
indulged  in,  it  is  never  felt  as  a want.  3.  If 
this  habit  be  indulged,  the  difficulties  of 
throwing  it  oflf  are  tenfold  increased.  4.  You 
may  further  teach  by  history  and  by  example 
— but  always  better  by  example  — that  the 
hardest  work,mentaland  bodily,  is  best  carried 
out  without  the  stimulating  effects  of  this 
agent,  which  so  many  look  to  for  support  in 
all  their  labours.  5.  That  alcohol  has  no  claim, 
in  a scientific  sense,  to  be  considered  as  a sus- 
tainer either  of  bodily  or  mental  life  or  work. 
6.  That  in  alcohol  there  is  nothing  that  can 
build  up  any  tissue  or  supply  any  force.  7. 
That  in  approaching  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance, and  in  showing  the  uselessness  of  the 
most  mischievous  of  all  agents  within  the 
reach  of  man,  you  are  promoting  a good  which 
extends  beyond  our  own  time. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Temperance 


League,  in  1878,  Dr.  Eichardson  prepared  his 
Temperance  Lesson  Booh,  which  very  soon 
attiiined  to  an  immense  circulation,  and  was 
used  in  many  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere.  The  services 
of  Dr.  Eichardson  to  the  temperance  cause  are 
known  and  acknowledged  the  world  over. 

To  Dr.  J.  J.  Eidge  of  Enfield  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  honour  of  originating  the  British 
Medical  Temperance  Association.  Having 
conceived  the  idea,  he  consulted  his  friend 
Dr.  James  Edmunds,  and  these  two  gentle- 
men having  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
officials  of  the  National  Temperance  League, 
a conference  of  medical  men  was  held  at  the 
League  offices,  London,  in  March,  1876,  when 
a number  of  gentlemen  were  present,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it 
is  desirable  that  a society  of  duly-qualified 
medical  practitioners,  who  are  total  abstainers, 
should  be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  recording  the  physiological  action 
of  alcohol.” 

A committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  an  adjourned 
meeting,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  held 
in  the  League  oflfices,  when  it  was  agreed  upon, 
and  the  following  officers  elected  for  the  year 
1876-77: — President,  Dr.  James  Edmunds, 
London;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Henry  Munroe, 
Hull;  Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  S.  Scatliffe,  Loudon; 
Hon.  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  J.  Eidge,  Enfield; 
Council,  Mr.  H.  Branthwaite,  Dr.  G.  B.  Clark, 
Dr.  A.  Crespi,  Dr.  J.  Gill,  Dr.  Norman  Kerr, 
Dr.  G.  K.  Poole,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Williams. 

Quarterly  meetings  were  commenced,  at 
which  valuable  papers  were  read,  some  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Medical  Temperance 
Journal,  a quarterly  publication  containing 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association, 
original  articles  on  various  phases  of  medical 
science  in  its  relation  to  the  temperance 
question,  &c.  This  publication  still  holds  its 
position  as  a first-class  medical  temperance 
quarterly  magazine,  and  is  published  by  the 
National  Temperance  Publication  Depot, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Temper- 
ance League. 

During  the  first  year  thirty-six  members 
joined  the  association.  By  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  April  30th,  1879,  fifty-nine  mem- 
bers had  been  enrolled,  including  Dr.  B.  W. 
Eichardson,  who  (on  Dr.  Edmunds  having  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  retire  from  the  post  of  presi- 
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dent,  to  which  he  had  been  twice  unanimously 
re-elected),  was  chosen  presiilent  for  the  year 
1879-80.  On  assuming  that  office  Dr.  Richard- 
son delivered  a masterly  inaugural  address, 
which  was  afterwards  published  and  distri- 
buted to  the  whole  of  the  medical  profession, 
numbering  about  18,000. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  address 
will  interest  our  readers.  Dr.  Richardson 
said : — 

“ The  idea  that  alcohol  is  necessary  to  en- 
able men  to  perform  extra  mental  or  phy- 
sical work  has  so  utterly  come  to  grief,  it  is 
really  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  put  for- 
ward, even  as  a remnant  of  superstition, 
against  us;  but  it  has  been  suggested,  leaving 
the  present  ground  of  history  altogether, 
giving  up  in  despair  all  attempts  to  reply  to 
those  unanswerable  modex'n  proofs  against  the 
old  fallacy  which  Arctic  explorers,  men  of  great 
strength  and  physical  skill,  incessant  working 
minds,  and  the  most  laboi’ious  literary  scholars 
so  richly  supply — it  has  been  suggested,  I re- 
peat, that  in  some  inscrutable  manner,  alcohol 
has  been  the  feeding  mother  of  great  nations, 
that  it  has  sustained  racial  tenacities  and 
vitalities,  overcome  mighty  adversaries,  and 
been,  in  short,  both  a herald  and  a conqueror 
on  the  side  of  civilization.  For  our  part,  we 
who  dare  to  doubt  this  conclusion  want  to 
know  on  what  facts  the  conclusion  is  based. 
We  are  willing  to  learn,  but  we  insist  that 
those  who  preach  must  prove.  Who  can  say 
what  any  great  and  mighty  nation  would 
have  been  to-day  if  wine  had  never  been  ? By 
what  evidence  can  the  destinies  of  nations  in 
favour  of  a good  destiny  be  traced  through 
wine  or  strong  drink!  We  can  see  some  facts 
in  history  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  human 
acts  plainly  enough.  We  can  see,  for  instance, 
that  Constantine  most  probably  destroyed  the 
Roman  Empire  by  moving  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  its  old  basis  to  a new  city  that 
should  be  marked  by  his  name.  But  where  is 
there  any  corresponding  fact  bearing  on  great 
events  and  making  of  nations,  wine  being  the 
factor! 

“We  turn  to  some  facts,  such  as  they  are 
in  history,  and  they  point  circumstantially  all 
the  other  way.  Nations  the  mightiest  have 
risen  while  they  were  abstaining  nations; 
have  fallen  when  wine  became  their  luxury. 
Herodotus  gives  the  record  of  all-powerful 
Cyrus  receiving  from  a small  Ethiopian  prince 
a bow  with  this  message : ‘ Tell  Cyrus  that 


when  he  can  bend  this  bow,  which  is  mine, 
or  find  a Persian  to  do  it,  he  may  come  and 
conquer  Macrobia.’  And  the  historian  relates, 
with  evident  satisfaction,  that  these  Macro- 
bians,  who  were  the  finest  of  men,  so  that  they 
stood  a head  above  the  Persians,  and  were 
a truly  noble  race,  were  distinguished  from 
the  Persians  in  that  they  drank  no  fluid 
sti’onger  than  milk,  while  the  Persians  revelled 
in  wine.  There  is  yet  another  bit  of  evidence 
against  an  hypothesis  of  alcohol  as  the  nvirs- 
ing  mother  of  nations.  Through  all  tribula- 
tions, through  all  vicissitudes,  through  all 
persecutions,  what  nation  has  maintained  its 
vitality  like  the  Jewish  nation!  Has  alcohol 
been  to  this  people  a nursing  mother!  Baron 
Haller,  dealing  with  this  topic  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, gave  the  secret  of  the  cause  of  this  vita- 
lity all  in  one  word,  ‘ sobrietas.’  ” 

Further  on  Dr.  Richardson  says : “ There 
is  one  other  line  of  objection  taken  against 
our  work,  which  is  the  last  I have  space  to 
refer  to,  but  which  is  first  in  its  bearing  on 
our  success.  The  objection  relates  to  the 
possibility  of  successfully  treating  disease  in 
some  forms  of  it  without  the  aid  of  alcohol. 
Opinion  in  the  profession  itself  has  greatly 
changed  at  various  times  on  this  subject,  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance. Before  ever  the  temperance  question 
was  dreamed  of,  medical  men  and  schools  of 
medical  men  were  in  conflict  from  time  to 
time  on  the  right  and  wrong  of  using  alcohol 
in  disease.  The  Greek  and  Roman  physicians 
were  moderate  in  their  employment  of  wine. 
They  used,  it  is  true,  various  kinds  of  wine; 
they  used  salted  wines,  they  used  acid  wines, 
and  in  many  ways  they  used  wines  purely  as 
medicines,  not  confounding  the  general  with 
the  special  use  at  all,  and  as  a rule  proclaim- 
ing against  their  general  use.  The  middle-age 
physicians  were  almost  as  cautious  as  their 
predecessors;  and  although  after  the  time  of 
Albucassis,  in  the  eleventh  century,  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  use  of  spirit  of  wine 
— ardent  spirit — they  do  not  seem  to  have  em- 
ployed it  to  any  extent,  if  at  all,  for  internal 
use  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  They  used  the 
spirit  chiefly  for  tinctures  and  for  dissolving 
resins  and  gums.  After  the  time  of  Stahl  the 
doctrine  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  and  of  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  of  disease,  led  to  the 
all  but  abandonment  of  stimulants  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  so  that  during  the  last 
century  we  had  many  illustrious  physicians 
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who  in  theory  let  stimulants  stand  aside,  while 
some  others  joined  in  the  objection  to  tlie  use 
of  those  agents  from  more  general  and,  I had 
.almost  said,  from  more  generous  sentiments 
as  to  their  dangers  to  mankind.  The  illus- 
trious Haller,  Boerhaave,  Armstrong,  and  par- 
ticularly Erasmus  Darwin,  were  earnest  in 
their  support  of  what  we  now  call  the  princi- 
ples of  temperance,  and  the  illustrious  repre- 
sentative of  the  name  of  Darwin  to  this  day 
maintains  the  principle  in  unbroken  line. 

“Then  just  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
there  occurred  for  a time  a revulsion  of  feel- 
ing, owing  to  the  attempted  establishment  in 
Edinburgh  of  what  was  called  the  Brunonian 
system  of  medicine,  founded  by  one  of  the 
most  en-atic,  generous,  and  unhappy  men  and 
classical  scholars  medicine  ever  possessed,  J ohn 
Benson  Brown,  who  strove  to  institute  a sys- 
tem of  medicine  based  on  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  chiefly 
wine,  or  rum  and  opium.  In  his  physiology 
he  classed  the  stimulant  and  the  narcotic  to- 
gether as  stimuli,  and  held  up  the  practice  of 
their  free  administration  as  the  all  but  univer- 
sal cure.  Disease  was  to  him  always  a relaxa- 
tion or  loss  of  vital  power,  and  the  cure  of 
disease  was  by  and  through  the  conserving 
elevating  stimulant.  . . . 

“ In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the 
debate  as  to  the  value  of  wine  in  disease  con- 
tinued, the  practice  at  last  lapsing  into  a com- 
promise, the  rule  of  which  still  continuing  I 
am  myself  able  to  remember.  The  rule  was 
that,  in  acute  disease,  phlogistic  disease,  the 
remedies  to  be  used  were  to  be  chiefly  anti- 
phlogistic or  depressing,  by  which  rule  all 
stimulants  were  rigorously  excluded;  but  when 
the  fury  of  the  phlogistic  attack  had  been  sub- 
dued, and  the  sick  man  by  bleeding,  tartar 
emetic,  and  purgatives  had  been  reduced  to 
death’s  door,  then  it  was  the  thing  to  bring 
him  up  again  by  gently  pouring  in  wine  or 
other  stimulants,  with  an  improved  dietary. 
In  the  profession  of  medicine  these  were  hal- 
cyon days;  for  the  peojjle  they  were  too  sys- 
tematic to  be  advantageous,  and  they  met 
their  end  by  the  hand  of  Dr.  Todd,  who,  see- 
ing the  evil  done  by  the  dejmessing  system, 
and  not  the  evil  by  the  recruitiug  system, 
pushed  his  theories  to  the  extent  practically 
of  saying  that  all  disease  was  depression  itself, 
and  therefore  required  to  be  treated  boldly 
and  from  the  outset  with  a stimulant.  I,  for 
my  part,  imbued  in  early  life  by  the  lessons 


of  a venerable  practitioner  of  medicine  of  the 
anti-phlogistic  school,  was  never  led  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  Todd,  whom  I knew  very 
well,  and  who  was  always  most  kindly  inter- 
ested in  my  experimental  work.  But  I have 
always  felt  that  Todd  did  great  service  in 
dispelling  the  old  dogma  of  the  violent  anti- 
phlogistic line,  and  only  erred  in  not  stopping 
at  that  point.  His  revulsion  back  to  Brun- 
onianism  was  for  a time,  no  doubt,  a serious 
disaster;  but  the  very  mischiefs  it  wrought 
were  in  the  end  a gain  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. By  exaggerating  the  tendencies  of 
mankind  to  intemperance,  it  struck  a note 
of  alarm  in  the  hearts  of  conscientious  phy- 
sicians, and  made  them  anxious  (as  the  emi- 
nent Dr.  Fothergill  in  his  latter  days  ex- 
pressed) whether,  in  curing  the  sick  by  wine, 
the  physician  might  not  be  giving  him  the 
first  lessons  in  fatal  inebriation. ^ 

“ Since  the  time  of  Todd  the  tone  of  the  pro- 
fession has  been  one  of  conflict  and  sobering 
down  in  these  last  days  to  the  idea  that  stimu- 
lants are  only  temporary  necessities  in  disease, 
and  that  men  in  good  health  require  none.  The 
old  anti-phlogistic  mania  has  departed,  and 
its  Brunonian  sequence  is  following  the  same 
course.  With  this  improved  mode  of  thought 
the  profession,  no  doubt,  is  lending  itself  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  What  we  want  is  that  it 
should  do  no  more.  Confessedly,  in  the  march 
of  those  simple  and  grand  men,  who  in  their 
noble  simplicity  and  greatness  of  nature  led 
the  way  to  the  redemption  of  the  drunkard 
from  driuk,  the  profession  has  lost  the  lead. 
We  may  regret  this;  but  as  it  is  too  true,  re- 
grets are  vain.  It  has  not,  in  this  respect,  been 
worse  than  its  learned  friends.  The  church 
of  all  banners  also  lost  the  lead;  the  law  has 
not  yet  moved  in  a single  form  of  organization 
into  the  ranks  of  the  veterans.  But  at  last 
the  church  of  all  banners  has  taken  up  its 
place,  and  we  are  organized  to  go  with  it.  Our 
aim  now  should  be  to  cast  off  all  things  that 
so  easily  beset  us,  and  step  boldly  into  the 
van.  We  are  held  back  mainly  by  one  con- 
servative feeling — I do  not  say  that  in  deri- 
sion, for  medicine  to  be  sound  must  always  be 
conseiwative;  we  are  none  of  us  in  this  society 
out  of  sympathy  with  this  sentiment,  though 
it  be  but  a sentiment.  We  all  claim  the  right 
to  use  alcohol  if  in  our  hearts  we  believe  we 


1 For  the  full  exposure  of  the  Todd  fallacy,  &c.,  see  Dr. 
Lees'  work,  Doctors,  Drugs,  and  Drink,  &c. 
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save  life  by  it,  save  suffering,  or  lessen  atllic- 
tiou.  We  merely  contend — and  this  is  the 
point  we  want  our  fellow-labourei-s  to  recog- 
nize— that  it  must  be  used  secitndum  artem.” 

By  his  famous  “Cantor  Lectures,”  and  his 
masterly  criticisms  of  the  statistics  of  the 
registrar-general.  Dr.  Farr,  on  the  “Mortality 
Referable  to  Alcohol,”  which  were  published 
in  the  autumn  of  1878,  Dr.  Richardson  did 
immense  service  to  the  temperance  cause  in 
this  country. 

In  August,  1879,  the  British  Medical  Tem- 
perance Association  entertained  the  president, 
the  president  of  council,  the  local  secretaries, 
and  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  at  breakfast,  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  latter  association  at 
Cork.  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  presided,  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Connolly,  the 
president;  Dr.  A.  Carpenter,  president  of 
council;  Professor  M'Naughton  Jones,  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart,  Dr.  Ringrose  Atkins,  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, Dr.  Houldsworth,  and  others. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting,  held  in  Lon- 
don, May,  1880,  the  association  was  found  to 
be  growing  very  rapidly,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers being  then  235,  and  fourteen  associates, 
and  yet  this,  says  the  report,  “ can  only  be 
regarded  as  a good  beginning.  There  are 
many  more  medical  men  who  practise  total 
abstinence,  and  the  council  would  respectfully 
urge  every  member  to  use  his  influence  with 
any  such  to  induce  them  to  loin  the  associa- 
tion.” 

Quarterly  meetings  were  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  at  which 
valuable  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  and 
other  means  used  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  association.  A branch  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  in  the  theatre  of  the  Medical 
Institute,  Liverpool,  in  September,  1879, 
which  was  attended  by  between  forty  and 
fifty  medical  men.  Dr.  W.  Carter  presided, 
and  the  following  papers  were  read: — “ Alcohol 
as  a Medicine,”  by  Dr.  W.  Carter;  “Is  Alcohol 
a Stimulant  or  a Narcotic?”  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Howie;  and  “Is  Physiology  Final?”  by  Mr. 
T.  Carson.  The  hon.  secretary.  Dr.  J.  J. 
Ridge  of  Enfield,  attended  the  meeting  as  a 
deputation  from  the  council,  and  exhibited 
diagrams  showing  the  influence  of  alcohol  on 
the  pulse. 

Several  members  of  the  council,  and  other 
members  of  the  British  Medical  Temperance 
Association,  have  taken  an  active  nart  in  public 


meetings  and  conferences,  in  contributinf' 
articles  and  letters  to  the  medical,  daily,  and 
temperance  pajjers  and  magazines,  and  in  other 
ways  jjromoting  the  interests  of  the  temper- 
ance cause,  and  assisting  in  inculcating  and 
enforcing  a more  rational  view  of  the  nature 
of  alcoholic  liquors  than  has  hitherto  prevailed. 
The  i-esult  of  the  united  labours  of  the  various 
temperance  organizations,  &c.,  is  now  seen  in 
medical  circles  and  in  the  homes  of  the  people, 
in  the  more  careful  prescription  and  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  which  at  one  time  within 
the  memory  of  many  now  living  were  con- 
sidei'ed  a panacea  for  almost  all  the  ills  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  incident.  In  many 
of  the  workhouse  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and 
public  medical  institutions  a great  change  has 
been  effected  in  this  respect,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  consider- 
ably reduced  in  numbers  of  them,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  rate-payers,  subscribers, 
. and  patients,  as  seen  in  the  decreased  expendi- 
ture and  the  lower  rate  of  mortality. 

The  evidence  of  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  and  others,  before  the  Lords’  com- 
mittee on  intemperance,  and  the  report  of  that 
committee;  the  experience  of  the  London  Tem- 
perance Hospital,  and  of  insurance  companies 
having  a temperance  section,  all  show  that  the 
growth  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  temper- 
ance principles  is  marked  and  hopefully  en- 
couraging, and  prove  that  a considerable 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  much 
less  than  formerly  under  the  influence  of  the 
“drink  delusion,”  and  that  the  day  of  our 
deliverance  from  this  worst  of  all  forms  of 
slavery  is  dawning  upon  us. 

In  1878  expressions  of  medical  opinion  were 
given  by  Dr.  Greenfield  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Clarke,  neither  of  whom  could  be  considered 
as  advocates  of  teetotalism.  Dr.  Greenfield, 
in  his  brief  treatise  entitled  “Alcohol:  its  Use 
and  Abuse,”  arrived  at  several  conclusions, 
the  first  two  of  which  were  as  follows: — “(1) 
In  health  the  use  of  alcohol  is  unnecessary, 
and  its  habitual  employment  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce disease,  hence  total  abstinence  is  the 
safest  course ; (2)  the  quantity  (when  the 
habitual  use  of  alcohol  is  found  necessary) 
must  be  the  least  possible,  and  usually  not 
more  than  that  containing  half  an  ounce  of 
absolute  alcohol  per  diem.”  Dr.  Andrew 
Clarke,  in  an  address  delivered  in  1879,  gave 
a still  more  strict  definition  of  moderation. 
He  restricts  it  to  “ half  a pint  of  beer  a day. 
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or  one  glass  of  wine,  or  one  tablespoonful  of 
spirits  largely  diluted  with  water.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the 
more  eminent  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession have  arrived  at  conclusions  which 
formed  the  original  basis  of  the  total  absti- 
nence movement.  In  process  of  time  it  is 
hoped  that  these  gentle  hints  and  delicate 
reserves  will  resolve  themselves  into  open 
avowal.  It  is  not  impossible,  nay  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  ere  long  the  general  ex- 
pression of  medical  opinion  will  harmonize 
with  the  records  of  science  that  alcohol  is  a 
poison. 

Of  the  early  members  of  the  British  Medical 
Temperance  Association  we  give  brief  notices 
of  the  following: — 

Dr.  Henry  Munroe  of  Hull  was  for  over 
twenty  years  a prominent  worker  in  the  ranks 
of  the  advanced  temperance  reformers  of 
the  Midlands.  He  was  born  in  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  in  1818.  After  receiving  a good 
education  he  entered  the  medical  profession. 
He  was  a graduate  in  medicine  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  King’s  College,  a fellow  of  the  Linn^an 
Society,  and  lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence 
and  histology  at  the  Hull  and  East  Eiding 
School  of  Medicine.  He  contributed  largely 
to  the  medical  and  microscopical  literature  of 
the  day;  and  as  an  authority  his  writings  have 
been  quoted  by  the  German  and  American 
microscopists,  as  well  as  by  English  writers 
in  that  department  of  science.  His  public 
lectures  on  Microscopic  Revelations  in  Phy- 
siology, Poisons,  and  Adidterations,  have  been 
the  means  of  creating  in  many  towns  a thirst 
for  microscopic  investigation,  and  for  the  for- 
mation of  microscopic  societies. 

In  1853  Dr.  Munroe  was  elected  without 
opposition  to  represent  the  ward  in  which  he 
resided  in  the  town-council,  and  for  some  years 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Hull  cor- 
poration, doing  essential  service  on  the  sani- 
tary and  other  committees;  but  his  increasing 
practice  prevented  him  continuing  his  labours 
in  this  direction.  In  1859  his  attention  was 
earnestly  drawn  to  the  action  of  alcohol  in  the 
human  body.  Having  suffered  from  repeated 
attacks  of  rheumatic  gout,  he  felt  confident 
they  wei’e  occasioned  by  some  error  in  living, 
and  that  the  various  forms  of  alcohol,  even 
moderately  taken,  were  in  a great  measure 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  For  six  mouths 
of  that  year  he  totally  abstained  from  all  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  found  on  again  par- 


taking moderately  of  beer,  wine,  or  spirits  he 
was  more  liable  to  a recurrence  of  his  old 
complaint.  During  the  years  1861  and  1862 
he  jierformed  many  experiments  upon  himself, 
partaking  at  different  times,  after  a period  of 
abstinence,  of  measured  quantities  of  alcohol, 
in  various  forms  as  a diet.  These  experiments 
and  their  results,  showing  in  what  space  of 
time  an  attack  of  gout  could  be  induced,  were 
published  in  the  Medical  Journal. 

Eventually,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Eev. 
Chas.  Garrett,  the  doctor  was  induced  to  give 
to  the  world  the  benefits  of  his  experiments 
and  inquiries  as  to  the  action  of  alcohol  in  the 
human  body,  and  in  May,  1865,  he  delivered 
his  celebrated  lecture  on  “The  Physiological 
Action  of  Alcohol  ” to  a crowded  audience  in 
the  Eoyal  Institution.  This  lecture  was  after- 
wards published,  and  exerted  a powerful  in- 
fluence. He  then  threw  himself  heartily  into 
the  temperance  movement,  became  identified 
with  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  with 
the  aid  of  friends  established  the  Hull  Alliance 
Auxiliary,  of  which  he  was  president.  He 
became  a very  powerful  and  popular  advocate 
of  temperance  principles,  and  addressed  some 
of  the  largest  meetings  in  the  country.  He 
became  district  deputy  of  the  I.O.G.T.  for 
the  East  Eiding  of  Yoi’kshire.  In  addition 
to  the  lecture  already  named,  he  was  the  author 
of  several  valuable  publications  on  various 
aspects  of  the  temperance  question,  the  most 
popular  being  Alcohol  not  Food;  The  Drink 
fVe  Consume;  Is  Alcohol  a Necessary  of  Life  ? 
Alcohol  neither  Food  nor  Force;  Why  I Never 
Order  Strong  Drink;  and  Take  That  Bottle 
Away.  Dr.  Munroe  died  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1887,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  little  island  of  Guernsey,  one  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  had  for  many  years  its 
champion  medical  temperance  reformer  in  Dr. 
Benjamin  Collenette,  who  was  born  at  St. 
Peter’s  Port,  Guernsey,  October  14th,  1814. 
His  father  was  a merchant  in  good  repute, 
and  both  parents  were  among  the  first  con- 
verts in  the  island  to  Methodism,  being  for 
upwards  of  seventy  years  consistent  members 
of  the  French  Wesleyan  Society,  the  father 
holding  the  office  of  circuit  steward  for  many 
years.  At  an  early  age  Benjamin  was  sent  to 
a boarding-school  at  Jersey,  of  which  Mr. 
(afterwards  Judge)  Neel,  was  the  principal. 
After  returning  to  Guernsey  he  became  an 
articled  pupil  to  a resident  practitioner,  and 
afterwards  studied  medicine  and  surgery  at 
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Guy’s  aud  St.  Tlionias’s  Hospitals,  Loudon, 
and  at  tlie  Hotel  Dieu  and  La  Pitie  Hospitals, 
Paris.  Having  taken  Ids  degrees,  he  settled 
down  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his 
native  isle  in  the  yeai’  1836. 

For  the  first  five  yeai-s  of  his  professional 
life  he  was  a firm  believer  in  the  virtues  of 
alcoholic  beverages  as  articles  of  diet,  and  as 
a medicine  in  disease,  and  prescribed  them 
freely.  On  one  occasion  he  prescribed  wine 
to  a poor  man  “ to  support  and  nourish,  and 
to  give  tone  and  strength  to  his  system,”  when 
the  patient  asked  a question  which  set  the 
doctor  thinking.  “Where  is  this  wine  to  get 
its  strength  and  nourishment  from?”  was  the 
question.  Dr.  Collenette  carefully  read  several 
tracts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  then  procured 
and  studied  Dr,  Grindrod’s  Bacchus,  and  the 
Rev.  B.  Parsons’  Anti-Bacchus,  and  also  every 
article  on  wine,  brandy,  beer,  &c.,  that  he 
could  find  in  the  medical  works  then  avail- 
able, the  result  being  that  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1841,  he  signed  the  total  abstinence 
pledge,  and  from  that  time  forward  alcoholic 
liquors  were  banished  from  his  house, — his 
wife,  children,  and  aged  parents  following  his 
example.  His  father  signed  the  pledge  when 
seventy-six,  and  kept  it,  living  to  be  ninety- 
one  years  of  age;  his  mother  lived  to  the  same 
age,  and  was  an  abstainer  for  seventeen  years. 

Dr.  Collenette  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
intoxicating  liquors  were  injurious  to  health 
and  unnecessary  as  a medicine,  and  resolved, 
let  the  cost  to  himself  be  what  it  might,  he 
would  never  order  them  if  he  could  avoid  it, 
but  would  banish  the  whole  of  these  poisons 
from  his  practice.  The  consequence  was  his 
annual  receipts  fell  ofif  from  £600  to  £150; 
even  his  own  relations  looking  upon  him  as 
a madman,  and  employing  another  medical 
attendant,  who  was  not  “a  teetotal  fanatic” 
or  worse.  Nevertheless  the  doctor  persevered, 
and  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  temperance 
movement,  becoming  president  of  the  Guernsey 
Temperance  League,  and  editor  of  the  Guernsey 
Terti'perance  Banner. 

In  1841  he  became  a member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Rechabites,  and  afterwards 
filled  very  important  offices.  He  also  became 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Guernsey  League 
for  the  Total  Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 
He  was  the  first  mover  in  the  warfare  that 
many  years  ago  closed  the  public-houses  in 
Guernsey  during  the  whole  of  Sunday.  When 
the  Good  Templar  Order  was  introduced  into 


the  Channel  Islands  he  readily  became  a 
charter  member  of  the  first  lodge.  He  several 
times  spoke  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  in  favour  of  temperance 
principles,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
various  phases  of  the  movement.  He  died  at 
Guernsey,  November  25th,  1884,  aged  seventy 
years. 

James  Muir  Howie,  M.D.,  Liverpool,  was 
one  of  those  fortunate  individuals  who,  from 
their  earliest  years,  are  surrounded  by  those 
who  make  the  principles  of  the  temperance 
reformation  a part  of  their  education.  The 
convictions  thus  formed  in  childhood  were 
strengthened  and  settled  by  his  study  for  the 
profession  of  medicine ; hence  on  leaving  col- 
lege to  begin  practice  as  a physician,  he  at  once 
employed  his  professional  influence  against 
the  drinking  habits  of  society. 

He  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Burrows  of  Liv- 
erpool in  1872,  and  the  friends  of  temperance 
soon  discovered  that  their  ranks  had  received 
a valuable  acquisition;  for  not  only  did  his 
connection  with  the  medical  profession  add 
greatly  to  the  weight  of  aU  his  public  efiforts, 
but  his  personal  qualities  as  well — the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  the  charm  of  his  man- 
ner, the  lucidity  of  his  style,  together  with 
his  manifest  earnestness,  gave  him  a power 
possessed  by  few.  In  sixteen  years  he  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  a deep  and  true  personal 
regard  from  large  numbers  of  people. 

As  a teetotaller  he  was  zealous,  earnest,  and 
true,and  a staunch  supporter  of  the  programme 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  of  which  he 
was  a vice-president.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Liverpool  “Direct  Veto”  Association  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  its  operations,  and  was 
beyond  question  the  most  qualified  person  in 
Liverpool  for  such  a position.  He  could  be 
firm  yet  gently  persuasive  and  conciliatory, 
and  expressed  his  views  in  a calm,  gentlemanly 
manner  that  insured  I’espect.  His  death  took 
place  June  5th,  1888,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
two  years ; and  his  loss  was  keenly  felt. 

The  forty-second  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  Leeds, 
July  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  1876,  and  was  largely 
attended.  The  business  meetings  were  held 
in  the  Friends’  meeting-house,  the  president, 
Mr.  James  Barlow,  in  the  chair.  The  same 
staff  of  agents  had  been  employed  as  during 
the  previous  year,  and  these,  with  the  occa- 
sional agents  and  honorary  deputations,  had 
delivered  1497  lectures  and  addresses.  The 
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uuinber  of  auxiliaries  had  been  raised  to 
143,  and  the  subscribing  members  to  1700, 
Some  of  the  senior  members  of  the  League 
considered  this  to  be  one  of  the  best  confer- 
ences ever  lield,  the  whole  proceedings  being 
full  of  inspiration  and  encouragement. 

In  October,  1876,  the  first  temperance  so- 
ciety in  connection  with  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Tempei'ance  Society,  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Armstrong,  who  was  an  active  worker 
amongst  them.  Early  in  the  following  year 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  P.  Taylder  gave  a series  of 
lectures  on  temperance  to  a large  number  of 
deaf  and  dumb  pei’sons  in  the  lecture-room  in 
Nun  Street,  when  Messrs.  Armstrong  and 
Lynn  interpreted  the  lectures,  and  thirty 
pledges  were  taken.  Mr.  Matheson,  who  was 
a preacher  amongst  them,  and  a deaf  mute, 
was  vei’y  active,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
additional  signatures  to  the  pledge. 

The  session  of  the  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars,  held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  May 
23d  to  27th,  1876,  was  a remai’kable  one. 
At  this  session  misunderstandings  arose  on 
two  questions,  viz.  (1)  the  relation  of  the 
Order  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  to 
the  coloured  population;  and  (2)  the  permis- 
sive division  of  Grand  Lodge  jurisdictions. 
The  controversy  was  so  great,  and  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  so  varied,  that  a separation 
took  place,  and  for  eleven  years  there  were 
two  supreme  courts  of  the  Order,  each  working 
with  its  own  officers,  ritual,  and  pidvate  work, 
and  each  having  its  own  subordinates. 

The  following  exti’act  from  the  Hon.  Simeon 
B.  Chase’s  History  of  the  I.O.G.T.,  as  given  in 
the  American  Centennial  Volume  (p.  620-622), 
will  possibly  put  the  case  in  the  clearest  pos- 
sible light: — 

“ The  Good  Templars  have  always  occupied 
thehighest  humanitarian  ground,  and  ever  wel- 
comed all  classes  to  its  fold.  The  social  status 
of  the  coloured  race,  as  related  to  the  Order, 
has  always  been  more  or  less  discussed  in  the 
R.W.G.  Lodge.  The  members  of  the  southern 
lodgeshavegenerally  maintained  that  the  doors 
of  the  Order  should  not  be  opened  to  the 
blacks,  except  in  some  modified  form,  so  that 
they  could  not  claim  admission  to  our  lodges 
or  representation  in  our  Grand  Lodges;  while 
the  official  deliverances  of  the  R.W.G.  Lodge 
have  always  placed  the  coloured  man  on  an 
eouality  with  the  white,  and  given  him  all  the 


rights  and  privileges  of  a Good  Templar. 
Under  the  administration  of  R.W.G.T.  Hast- 
ings, in  1866,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  a 
charter  taken  away  from  a coloured  lodge  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  was  restored  by  him;  and 
his  decision,  placing  the  formation  of  coloured 
lodges  and  the  admission  of  coloured  mem- 
bers  on  an  equality  with  whites,  was  approved 
by  the  R.W.G.  Lodge,  and  has  been,  and  ever 
must  continue  to  be,  the  established  law  of 
the  Oi'der.  As  it  takes  a long  time  for  the 
prejudices  which  years  and  education  had  so 
firmly  established  to  be  overcome,  of  course 
violence  has  sometimes  been  done  to  this  law, 
which  has  never  found  its  way  to  the  R.W. 
Grand  Lodge  for  redress.  No  legislation  can 
entirely  regulate  social  caste,  any  more  than 
it  can  crime;  but  our  southern  brethren  as- 
sured us  they  were  handling  the  question  so 
as  to  tend,  in  good  time,  to  overcome  all  pre- 
judices, and  also  redound  in  the  meantime  to 
the  highest  benefit  of  the  coloured  race  or 
freedmeu. 

“ For  two  or  three  years  past  the  represen- 
tatives of  Great  Britain  have  maintained  that 
the  law  was  not  adequate  to  secure  equal 
rights  to  the  blacks  of  the  south,  because  the 
Grand  Lodges  could  refuse  to  grant  charters 
to  coloured  lodges,  or  recognize  those  already 
existing;  and  the  coloured  people,  not  having 
representatives  in  the  R.W.G.  Lodge,  would 
not  get  redress  for  want  of  anyone  to  press 
their  claims  on  appeal.  Thus,  while  the 
law  was  all  right,  the  practice  would  be  all 
wrong.  At  the  Louisville  session  in  1876 
these  brethren  demanded  the  following  con- 
stitutional provision  in  the  premises: — ‘That 
in  any  case  where  a Grand  Lodge  excludes 
persons  from  membership  owing  to  language 
or  race,  its  jurisdiction  shall,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
cluded community  is  concerned,  be  considered 
unoccupied  territory,  and  the  R.W.G.  Lodge, 
or  any  Grand  Lodge,  may  mission  such  per- 
sons till  they  have  sufficient  subordinate 
lodges  to  receive  a duplicate  Grand  Lodge 
charter,  with  co-equal  powers  with  the  senior 
Grand  Lodge  in  that  territory,’ — which  was 
not  adopted.  The  question  then  culminated  in 
the  withdrawal  of  these  representatives,  a 
small  minority  of  the  R.W.G.  Lodge,  and  the 
organization  of  another  body  called  the  Right 
Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of  the  World,  and  using 
the  same  rituals,  work,  &c.,  and,  in  fact,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  only  legitimate  head  of  the 
Order.  This  movement  is  quite  too  recent  to 
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predict  the  consequences  to  the  Order  and 
cause;  and  we  are  too  anxious  to  have  all 
breaches  healed  and  the  Order  united  again, 
to  give  our  views  on  the  division.  The  cos- 
mopolitan feature  of  Good  Templary  has 
greatly  commended  it,  and  made  the  mem- 
bera  love  it  very  much;  and  our  prayer  is  that 
this  feature  may  always  be  preserved.” 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  British  re- 
presentatives, Right  Worthy  Grand  Templar 
Colonel  J.  J.  Hickman  and  Dr.  Oronhyatekha 
came  over  as  a deputation  from  the  original 
Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge,  and  they  had 
a three  days’  conference  in  London,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  William  Hoyle  of  Totting- 
tou,  but  failed  to  come  to  any  arrangement. 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  both  parties  at- 
tempted to  justify  their  position.  A number 
of  lodges,  and  some  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Order,  declared  their  allegiance  to  the 
Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge,  under  Colonel 
Hickman. 

At  a meeting  of  what  was  denominated  the 
Loyal  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  Dr.  F.  R. 
Lees  was  unanimously  elected  Grand  Worthy 
Chief  Templar  (without  salary,  and  without 
being  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
work  of  the  Order);  the  Rev.  Stephen  Todd, 
Grand  Worthy  Secretary;  Thomas  Watson  of 
Rochdale,  Grand  Worthy  Counsellor;  Thomas 
Hardy,  Grand  Worthy  Treasurer;  and 
William  Hoyle  of  Tottington,  Past  Grand 
Worthy  Chief  Templar.  Mr.  Hoyle,  in  an 
ably- written  pamphlet,  explained  his  own 
position,  and  set  forth  his  views  of  the  whole 
case,  which  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Malins. 

The  multiplication  of  Grand  Lodges  effected 
by  Black’s  amendment  of  1876,  and  the  sub- 
sequent amendment  of  the  Right  Worthy 
Grand  Lodge  constitution  to  allow  national  or 
Worthy  Grand  Lodges  to  be  instituted,  opened 
the  door  for  the  return  of  some  of  the  first 
seceders  and  founders  of  the  United  Templar 
Order,  who  helped  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  on  his  election  to  the  office 
of  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templarof  the  “Loyal” 
section  of  the  Order  in  England.  Several  pio- 
vincial  Grand  Lodges  were  formed  in  England, 
and  a orthy  Grand  Lodge  for  the  British 
Islands,  &c.,  but.  they  did  not  prove  as  success- 
ful as  was  anticipated,  and  since  the  union 
all,  save  a small  Grand  Lodge  in  the  Mid- 
lands, have  been  amalgamated  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England. 


On  the  5th  of  January,  1878,  an  action  at 
law  was  commenced  against  Joseph  Malins 
and  others  to  recover  the  charter  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  and  other  properties  belong- 
ing to  the  Order.  Considerable  law-costs  were 
incurred  on  both  sides,  with  no  practical 
result  to  either  party.  Eventually  the  breach 
was  healed,  and  reunion  effected  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York  state,  in  May,  1887. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1876,  Mr.  Wilson’s 
English  Sunday -closing  Bill  was  again  read 
a first  time;  but  the  12th  of  July  was  the 
earliest  date  that  could  be  secured  for  its 
second  reading.  Before  that  time  the  friends 
of  the  movement  were  of  opinion  that  the 
cause  would  be  best  served  by  withdrawing 
the  bill  in  favour  of  Di'.  Smyth’s  bill  for  Ii'e- 
land,  and  Mr.  Wilson’s  bill  was  withdrawn 
for  the  session.  The  number  of  petitions  pre- 
sented during  this  year  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish bill  was  2320,  with  22,637  signatures. 
These  included  petitions  from  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  the  Methodist  New  Connexion, 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  Lancashire 
Congregational  Union,  and  other  religious 
bodies,  besides  a number  from  boards  of 
guardians,  town  councils,  local  boards,  &c. 

During  the  session  of  1876  several  other  bills 
were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
framed  with  a view  to  lessen  the  evils  result- 
ing from  the  liquor  traffic.  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen,  M.P.  for  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  intro- 
duced a bill  for  the  establishment  of  licensing 
boards,  and  on  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading,  on  the  I7th  of  May,  an  interesting 
debate  took  place;  but  the  motion  was  de- 
feated by  a majority  of  165. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone’s  bill  to  amend  the 
license  laws  contained  only  three  clauses,  and 
proposed  to  suspend  the  issue  of  all  fresh 
publicans’  licenses  within  certain  limits  of 
population — from  500  to  300 — and  to  suspend 
the  issue  of  grocers’  licenses  generally  in 
populous  places.  Sir  Robert  Anstruther’s 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Scotland)  Bill  was  put 
forth  by  him  as  merely  provisional,  and  not 
to  be  considered  in  any  way  final.  Its  main 
provisions  were : the  suspension  of  the  issue 
of  all  new  licenses  until  the  number  held  at 
present  shall  have  been  reduced  to  the  propoi’- 
tion  of  one  in  500  of  the  population;  to  restrict 
the  issue  of  new  licenses  to  grocers;  and  to 
abolish  table-beer  licenses.  It  also  proposed 
to  invest  the  rate-payers  with  powers  to  oppose 
the  issue  of  licenses  in  places  where  there 
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were  fewer  than  the  proportion  of  one  to  500 
of  the  population.  Hi-.  Cameron’s  Publicans’ 
Certificate  (Scotland)  Bill,  the  Sunday-closing 
Bills  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson’s  Permissive  Bill  made  up  the  list  of 
bills  before  the  House  affecting  the  ti'affic  in 
intoxicating  liquors. 

The  Irish  Temperance  League  gave  special 
attention  to  the  Sunday-closing  question,  and 
rendered  Professor  Smyth  and  his  friends 
very  valuable  assistance.  They  also  devoted 
themselves  to  the  providing  of  coffee-stands, 
with  such  success  as  to  encourage  the  executive 
to  make  a bold  venture,  by  the  erection  of 
a splendid  suite  of  buildings  for  the  various 
operations  of  the  League,  occupying  a com- 
manding position  in  Lombard  Street,  Belfast. 
These  buildings  comprise  a lecture-hall  and 
offices,  and  a first-class  caf6,  known  as  the 
Lombard  Caf6.  The  cost  of  the  buildings — 
about  .£3500 — was  raised  by  the  issue  of  ter- 
minable debentures  for  this  amount,  bearing 
interest  at  .£6  per  cent.,  and.  repayable  at  the 
rate  of  £200  per  annum.  The  property  was 
vested  in  trustees,  who  were  to  hold  it  for  the 
security  of  the  debenture-holders  until  paid 
off,  when  it  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Irish  Temperance  League. 

The  buildings  were  commenced  in  1877,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  “ Irish  Temperance 
League  Buildings,”  were  opened  to  the  public 
January  30th,  1878,  by  the  mayor  (Sir  John 
Preston,  J.P.),  in  the  presence  of  a large 
assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  Robertson,  the  Lombard 
Cafe  j^roved  a grand  success,  and  has  had  to 
be  repeatedly  altered  and  enlarged. 

The  educational  work  of  the  League  has 
been  helped  by  the  services  of  the  ablest  and 
best  exponents  of  temperance  principles,  in- 
cluding Dr.  E.  R.  Lees,  John  B.  Gough,  Dr. 
B.  W.  Richardson,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
William  Hoyle  of  Tottiiigton,  J.  H.  Raper, 
and  numerous  othei’s.  For  some  years  past 
the  title  of  the  League  has  been  the  “Irish 


Temperance  League,  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
and  Permissive  Bill  Association,”  as  its  work 
embraces  these  three  objects.  It  has  its  own 
organ,  entitled  the  Irish  Temperance  League 
Journal,  published  monthly,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  Wilkinson. 

The  League  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
Irish  National  Temperance  organization,  and 
its  operations  cover  the  whole  extent  of  the 
island.  Its  list  of  officials,  members,  and  sup- 
porters includes  the  names  of  the  ablest,  most 
influential,  and  honoured  temperance  workers, 
speakers,  writers,  «&:c.,  in  the  country.  The 
League  has  always  been  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  operations  of  kindred  organizations;  it  is 
characterized  by  sound  principles,  earnest  and 
persistent  effort,  and  never-failing  charity  and 
good-will  to  all  who  are  honestly  striving  to 
further  the  principles  of  true  temperance. 

The  Dublin  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
founded  in  1836,  was  reorganized  in  1859, 
“to  promote  the  moral  and  social  well-being 
of  the  community,  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  politics.”  It  stepped  beyond  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  temperance  societies  by  providing 
substitutes  for  the  public-house,  as  well  as 
teaching  the  people  to  abstain  from  alcoholic 
beverages.  It  erected  in  Townsend  Street, 
Dublin,  within  an  easy  distance  of  College 
Green,  Carlisle  Bridge,  Sackville  Street,  and 
the  Custom-house,  a handsome  temperance 
hall  and  coffee-palace. 

In  addition  to  these,  are  a number  of  excel- 
lent coffee-booths  or  coffee-stands  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  under  the  control  of  the 
Temperance  Society.  Workmen’s  checks  or 
scripts  at  Is.  and  2s.  per  dozen  are  issued,  and 
used  by  employers  and  others,  all  tending  to 
draw  the  workmen  away  from  the  public- 
house.  The  society  has  also  its  own  monthly 
journal.  The  Coffee  Palace  and  Temperance 
Journal,  and  publishes  leaflets,  placards,  &c. 
The  whole  of  the  property  of  the  society  is 
vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  temper- 
ance movement,  the  deed  being  duly  enrolled. 
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; John  ADDLKSMAW.  near  Hull,  popular  Loc.il  Preacher  and  Temperance  Reformer;  A^^eiU  from  183910  1859.  2 ROBERT  GRAY 

Mason,  Bolton,  Poet,  Preacher,  and  Kccturer;  Agent  for  about  twenty  years.  3 P'RKD.  R.  SYKF.s,  Hnddersfichl ; Agent  from 

1882  to  1891.  4 Robert  Clough,  Rorlulalc,  Songster.  Humorous  Lecturer.  &c. ; Agent  from  188.’  to  1891.  5 JAMES  EUUY, 

Manchester,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  l«c>ovf'il  Agenls  of  the  League,  from  1873  death  in  18C5  6 1 P-.  I IHTMPSoN 

Leeds,  Agent  froni  1844  till  hia  death  in  1859. 
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THE  GOTHENBUEG  AND  BEEGEN  LICENSING  SYSTEMS,  lEISH  SUNDAY 

CLOSING,  &c.  1876-1881. 

The  Gothenburg  System  of  Licensing  — Swedish  Sunday-closing  Act  — Licensing  in  Norway  — The  Irish 
Sunday-closing  Bill — Select  Committee  and  their  Proposals — Conference  of  Parliamentary  Supporters 
— English  Bill  withdrawn — The  O’Conor  Don  in  1877  takes  up  Dr.  Smyth’s  Bill — Deputations  to 
J.  Lowther,  Irish  Secretai-y — Tactics  of  the  Opposition — Continued  Obstruction — Third  Reading — 
Speedy  Passage  through  the  House  of  Lords — Results  in  1879 — Testimony  of  Mayors  and  other  Officials 
— Report  of  Irish  Association — Report  of  Two-and-a-half  Years’  Operations— Henry  Wigham — Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson’s  Local  Option  Resolution — Rodwell’s  Licensing  Amendment  Bill — Irish  and  English 
Temperance  Jubilee — Annual  Meeting,  National  Temperance  League,  1880 — Result  of  the  Election  of 
1880 — Defeat  of  the  Liquor-sellers — Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  Resolution  Carried — Order  of  Danielites — 
Gustavus  Cohen — Rev.  Canon  Jenkins — Henry  Wilson — Robert  Arkwright — Professor  R.  Smyth. 


During  the  parliamentary  session  of  1877, 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  for  Birming- 
ham, introduced  a motion  into  the  House  of 
Commons  which  proposed  the  introduction 
into  this  country  of  a system  of  licensing 
known  as  the  “ Gothenburg  System,”  viz. 
investing  municipal  corporations  with  power 
to  buy  up  and  become  owners  of  public-house 
licenses,  their  agents  to  have  no  personal  or 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  profits,  but  to  be 
encouraged  to  push  the  sale  of  food  and  non- 
intoxicants,  and  all  profits  derived  from  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  the  rates,  &c.  This  system  had 
its  advocates,  even  amongst  those  professing  to 
be  temperance  reformers,  aud  was  duly  dis- 
cussed in  the  public  pajjers  as  well  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
motion  was  rejected  by  a large  majority. 

This  system  was  the  result  of  the  report  of 
a commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  pauperism  in  Sweden.  The  immode- 
rate use  of  brandy  being  found  to  be  the  main 
cause,  a proposal  was  made  that  all  licenses 
should  be  transferred  to  a company,  “ consist- 
ing of  persons  who  engage  in  the  undertaking, 
not  for  the  sake  of  profit,  but  solely  for  the 
good  of  the  woi’king-classes.”  The  proposition 
was  accepted  by  the  authorities  of  Gothen- 
burg, and  a company  formed,  which,  in  October, 
1865,  commenced  operations  with  thirty-six 
public-house  licenses. 

Provision  was  made  that  the  manager  of 
each  house  should  supply  the  public  with  good 
and  well-prepared  food,  and  all  other  items 
belonging  to  a well-ordered  eating-house; 


spirituous  liquors  and  wines  to  be  sold  only 
for  ready-money.  The  manager  was  forbidden 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  to  persons  under 
age  or  in  a drunken  state;  or  to  supply  persons 
who  required  successive  drams  at  one  visit, 
or  who  had  paid  repeated  visits  to  the  public- 
houses  within  short  intervals  for  the  purpose 
of  drinking.  The  public-houses,  as  a rule,  are 
located  in  back  streets,  and  drunkenness  is 
punishable  by  a fine  not  exceeding  about 
twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  English 
money. 

The  new  method  had  not  been  long  in 
operation  before  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  have  effected  remarkable  moral  and  financial 
results.  In  1889,  after  defraying  all  expenses 
of  management,  paying  the  maximum  profit 
of  5 per  cent  on  the  capital,  and  handing  over 
£4022,  45.  5d.  for  annuities  in  compensation  to 
publicans  and  merchants  for  the  loss  of  licenses, 
the  sum  of  £37,901,  145.  5cl.  was  paid  by  the 
company  into  the  municipal  and  provincial 
treasuries. 

The  system  came  into  operation  in  Stock- 
holm in  1877.  The  town  bought  all  the  licenses 
except  thirteen,  agi’eeing  to  pay  annuities 
varying  from  £27  to  £111,  the  total  being  a 
perpetual  annual  payment  of  £6894.  The 
chief  of  police  reports  a great  decrease  of 
drunkenness  in  Stockholm  during  the  last 
thirteen  years,  and  expresses  an  opinion  that 
the  effect  of  the  new  system  upon  the  lower 
orders  is  highly  encouraging,  having  a re- 
straining and  beneficial  efi’ect  upon  their  lives 
and  circumstances. 

In  1885  the  Swedish  Diet  passed  a Sun- 
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day-closing  Act,  wliich  contained  the  following 
provisions: — (1)  The  sale  of  brandy  by  retail 
to  be  permitted  oidy  on  week-days  from  8 a.m. 
until  9 P.M.,  except  on  the  days  just  before 
Sundays  or  holidays,  wlien  it  must  be  closed 
at  7 P.M.  (2)  Serving  of  brandy  to  guests  on 
w^eek-days  only,  between  the  hours  of  7 a.m. 
and  10  P.M.  in  towns  or  cities,  and  not  later 
than  8 p.m.  in  the  country.  (3)  No  brandy 
to  be  served  on  Sundays  and  holidays  except 
to  guests  taking  ordinary  food  at  meals.  (4) 
When  special  circumstances  require  a longer 
or  a shorter  time  for  the  selling  of  brandy,  the 
royal  commissioners  shall  give  due  orders,  after 
hearing  the  parish  government,  magistrate,  or 
other  local  authorities.  (5)  During  tlie  time 
of  divine  service  places  for  the  sale  of  brandy, 
&c.,  shall  always  be  closed. 

This  law  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  the  temperance  societies  in  Sweden, 
headed  by  the  Good  Templar  Order,  which  is 
now  a powerful  organization  in  that  country. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  educate  the  people 
upon  the  subject,  and  to  agitate  for  still  further 
restrictions  upon  the  liquor  traffic  in  Sweden. 

The  Gothenburg  system  excited  much  in- 
terest, and  was  ere  long  followed  by  the  town 
of  Bergen,  in  the  sister  kingdom  of  Norway — 
with  this  important  difference,  however,  that 
the  surplus  profit,  after  paying  the  share- 
holders interest  at  5 per  cent,  “instead  of  going 
into  the  local  treasury  in  reduction  of  public 
burdens,  as  in  Sweden,  is  applied  each  year  in 
making  grants  to  the  funds  of  deserving  chari- 
ties, philanthropic  institutions,  or  other  objects 
of  public  utility,  w’hich  are  dependent  on  the 
voluntary  support  of  the  public  alone.  Any 
institution  which  dei’ives  aid,  however  small, 
from  the  local  treasury  or  rates,  is  disqualified 
from  participation  in  the  grants  from  societies 
established  under  the  Norwegian  system  of 
local  option.” 

A few  particulars  of  the  origin  and  working 
of  this  system,  taken  from  a recent  ably  written 
booklet,!  Pe  of  value  to  all  students  of  the 
licensing  question.  On  the  suggestion  of  the 
magistracy  of  Bergen,  made  in  September, 
1873,  the  municipal  council  nominated  a com- 
mittee of  three  of  its  members,  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  taking  advantage  of  the  act 
amending  the  licensing  law,  passed  in  1871, 
permitting  the  licensing  authority  to  grant  a 


1 Local  Option  in  Norway,  &c.,  by  Thomas  M.  Wilson, 
C.E.  Bergen,  1890. 


monopoly  of  all  licenses  to  retail  ardent  spirits 
and  spii’ituous  drinks  to  a society  such  as  the 
act  contemplates,  if  such  a society  could  be 
formed  among  the  citizens  for  the  purpose. 
In  December,  1874,  tlie  committee  reported 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  and  that 
it  had  issued  an  invitation  to  the  citizens  to 
form  a society  for  the  purpose.  A society  was 
formed,  articles  of  association  adopted,  and  a 
directorate  elected,  the  capital  being  fixed  at 
.£4445,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1877,  business 
was  commenced. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  prior  to 
Sept.  6th,  1845,  many  persons  had  acquired 
burgess  rights  to  trade  in  all  descriptions  of 
goods,  ardent  spirits  included,  which,  at  the 
option  of  the  burgess,  was  for  life,  and  in  some 
cases  passed  from  husband  to  wife,  or  to  the 
husband  if  he  survived  his  wife.  By  the  law 
of  Sept.  6,  1845,  these  rights  were  abolished, 
and  a separate  license  for  the  retail  sale  of 
spirits  was  adopted,  and  a vested  right  acknow- 
ledged in  the  case  of  those  spirit-dealers  who 
derived  their  right  to  retail  spirits  from  a 
burgess  right.  On  the  1st  May,  1880,  another 
act  was  passed,  empowering  the  communal 
authorities  to  acquire  any,  or  all  such  existing 
burgess  rights  to  retail  spirits,  upon  paying 
the  holders  compensation  for  expropriating 
them,  subject  of  course  to  the  sanction  of  the 
crown.  The  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  is  fixed  by  a court  of  valuators  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown,  and  is  paid  by  the  local 
treasury  half-yearly  until  the  death  of  the 
recipient,  or,  in  case  of  a joint-burgess  right, 
at  the  expiry  of  the  year  in  which  the  death 
of  the  survivor  takes  place.  In  the  case  of 
licenses  granted  since  September,  1845,  no 
compensation  is  allowed,  except  for  the  un- 
expired portion  of  the  year  during  which  the 
license  runs.  In  Bergen,  however,  no  such 
burgc.w  rights  existed  when  the  controlling 
society  was  formed,  and  therefore  no  compen- 
sation was  paid ; but  the  publicans  sold  their 
stock,  fixtures,  &c.,  to  the  society  at  market 
prices. 

Tlie  fact  that  up  to  1887  an  average  profit 
of  125%  on  the  capital  employed  by  the  com- 
pany has  been  realized,  shows  that  the  previous 
license-holders  had  been  compensating  them- 
selves in  a very  handsome  way.  The  report 
for  a later  period  shows  a profit  of  128%. 

By  the  Norwegian  law,  the  magistracy  and 
municipal  council  have  the  right  to  inspect 
the  societies’  books  and  accounts  at  all  times;. 
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and  the  number  of  shops  and  bars  necessary 
to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
community  is  fixed  by  the  magistracy  and 
municipal  council.  The  license-holders  pay 
into  the  municipal  treasury  the  usual  excise 
revenue  estimated  on  the  probable  consump- 
tion for  the  coming  year.  The  management 
of  the  societies  is  vested  in  a body  of  direc- 
tors and  a committee,  a part  of  the  committee 
being  nominated  by  the  municipal  authorities 
from  persons  not  shareholders.  All  rules,  bye- 
laws, &c.,  of  the  societies  require  confirmation 
by  the  magistracy  and  council,  and  thereafter 
the  sanction  of  the  crown. 

The  hours  of  sale  are  from  8 a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
and  all  places  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirits 
must  close  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  preceding  Sundays  and  holy  festivals, 
and  remain  closed  until  8 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  following  these  times,  so  that 
the  Norwegians  have  something  more  than 
Saturday  evening  and  Sunday  closing.  In 
rural  districts  persons  residing  within  3i  miles 
are  not  permitted  to  be  served  in  a roadside 
tavern ; licensed  wholesale  store-keepers  who 
treat  their  customers  to  ardent  spirits  in  con- 
nection with  business  transactions,  are  punish- 
able as  if  the  spirits  had  been  sold  and  con- 
sumed on  the  premises;  and  those  who  supply 
refreshments  in  the  shape  of  food  are  not  per- 
mitted to  treat  their  customers  to  drams. 
Sales  to  intoxicated  persons,  or  in  such  a quan- 
tity as  is  likely  to  produce  intoxication,  and 
turning  drunken  persons  out  into  the  public 
road,  are  punishable  offences;  the  liquor  vendor 
is  also  responsible  for  injury  done  to  a person 
while  left  to  himself  in  an  intoxicated  condi- 
tion. The  police  regulations  are  very  strict, 
a negligent  ofificer  being  liable  to  fine  or  dis- 
missal from  the  force.  In  addition,  the  holder 
of  a Norwegian  spirit  license  has  a burden  im- 
posed upon  him  unknown  to  his  British  fellow- 
trader,  viz. : “ Should  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  levy  of  poor’s  rate  prove  insufficient 
at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  meet 
the  demands  on  the  poor’s  fund,  the  municipal 
council  may  by  a resolution  determine  what 
sum  is  necessary  to  surmount  the  difficulty, 
and  levy  it  as  an  extraordinary  tax  on  the 
body  of  licensees,  to  be  paid  immediately.  A 
licensee,  therefore,  accepts  his  license  with  the 
possibility  of  this  contingent  burden.” 

The  new  arrangement  met  with  much  fa- 
vour, and  in  1889  there  were  fifty-one  societies 
formed  throughout  Norway  to  conduct  the 
VOL.  IV. 


trade  in  spirits,  with  a capital  of  about 
<£33,000.  “ The  results  are  iu  the  highest  de- 

gree encouraging:  the  vice  of  drunkenness  has 
received  a staggering  blow,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  ardent  spirits  is  immensely  reduced; 
while  great  financial  results  have  been  attained, 
to  the  benefit  of  many  deserving  institutions, 
charities,  &c.,  which  but  for  the  life  thus  given 
them  could  not  have  otherwise  existed.”  In 
connection  with  this  movement  coflee-houses, 
&c.,  have  been  established,  and  successfully  car- 
ried on  for  years,  with  good  financial  results. 
The  licenses  to  the  societies  are  granted  and 
the  rules  and  tariff  of  prices  confirmed  by  the 
magistracy  and  council;  and  “the  bar  premises 
are  plainly  fitted  out,  without  any  of  the 
glitter  of  the  gin-palace.  They  are  kept  clean 
and  respectable,  while  the  attendants  are 
required  to  exhibit  every  courtesy  to  the 
customers.  There  are  no  seats  of  any  kind 
provided,  no  private  compai’tments,  nor  any 
conveniences  for  loitering  on  the  premises. 
There  are  no  barmaids,  only  men  in  uniform, 
each  with  a distinguishing  number  on  his 
collar,  to  enable  his  identification  iu  case  of 
complaint.  The  bars  are  not  permitted  to  be 
used  as  a lounge  for  the  lazy  and  dissipated, 
as  no  loitering  on  the  premises  is  permitted. 
Persons  of  immature  age,  or  children,  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  premises.  In  short,  all 
the  attractions  of  a gin-palace  are  conspicuously 
absent.” 

The  sale  of  wines  and  ales  requires  a special 
license  in  Norway,  obtainable  on  easier  terms 
than  the  license  to  sell  ardent  spirits,  there- 
fore the  number  of  wine  and  beer  shops  has 
always  been  more  numerous  than  spirit-shops. 
The  revenue  on  beer  and  wine  is  derivable 
from  a tax  on  the  license,  fixed  by  the  muni- 
cipal council,  payable  in  advance,  and  the 
same  for  all  licenses  of  this  class.  That  these 
wine  and  beer  shops,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says, 
“ have  proved  a great  obstacle  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  societies’  work,”  we  can  fully 
believe;  as  also  the  additional  fact  that  “the 
diminution  iu  the  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  wines  and  ales;  and  the 
Norwegian  breweries  are  almost  all  very  flour- 
ishing institutions.”  The  fact  is  here  again 
plainly  and  forcibly  illustrated,  that  the  drink 
curse  will  never  be  cured  by  changing  the 
drink,  so  long  as  that  drink  is  alcoholic.  The 
Lancashire  ternpei'ance  reformers  soon  dis- 
covered and  affirmed  this  both  by  precept  and 
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example ; hence  the  existence  of  total  abstin- 
ence societies;  and,  sooner  or  later,  other  coun- 
tries will  learn  the  same  lesson. 

On  February  9th,  1877,  Professor  Smyth’s 
Irish  Sunday -closing  Bill  was  again  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons.  In  assent- 
ing to  the  second  reading.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  proposed  that  the  bill  should  be  referred 
to  a select  committee  to  consider  and  take 
evidence  upon  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of 
exempting  the  five  principal  towns  from  the 
operation  of  the  bill.  This  was  assented  to  by 
Professor  Smyth,  but  Mr.  O’Sullivan  and  his 
friends  challenged  a division,  and  the  result 
was  194  for  the  second  reading  and  23  against, 
making  a majority  of  171  for  the  bill. 

The  committee  sat  two  days  every  week 
until  the  27th  of  April  hearing  evidence,  on 
which  day  the  public  proceedings  closed.  On 
the  4th  of  May  they  met  to  consider  their 
report,  the  chief  secretary  having  previously 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  to 
exempt  all  the  five  towns  under  considera- 
tion from  the  bill.  The  motion  was  defeated, 
the  vote  being  nine  to  seven. 

After  this  decision  the  committee  at  once 
adjourned.  They  reassembled  on  the  9th  of 
May,  when  a proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Bruen 
to  prevent  the  bill  taking  effect  in  the  five 
cities  and  towns  before  the  15th  of  November, 
1879;  but  it  was  defeated  by  a vote  of  nine 
to  four,  whilst  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Meldon, 
in  which  the  hona-fide  traveller  clause  was 
limited  and  placed  on  a better  footing,  and 
several  amendments  in  the  direction  of  giving 
additional  powers  to  the  police,  were  carried, 
and  the  bill  was  reported  as  amended  to  the 
House. 

The  House  having  reassembled  after  the 
Whitsuntide  recess,  a conference  of  the  par- 
liamentary supporters  of  the  bill  was  convened 
at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  on  Tuesday, 
June  12.  There  was  an  influential  attendance 
of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  members;  Mr. 
J.  P.  Corry,  M.P.  for  Belfast,  presiding.  At 
this  conference  it  was  resolved  that  Professor 
Smyth  should  ask  a question  in  the  House,  as 
to  whether  the  government  would  give  facili- 
ties for  carrying  the  bill  of  the  select  com- 
mittee through  all  its  stages  dui-ing  the  session. 
The  question  having  again  been  referred  to 
in  the  House,  an  arrangement  was  come  to 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  should  give  Wednes- 
day, June  27,  the  day  secured  for  the  Permis- 
sive Bill  discussion,  the  government  under- 


taking to  give  Mr.  Smyth  another  morning 
sitting,  if  necessary,  to  finish  the  debate. 

On  the  day  generously  surrendered  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House,  when  Professor  Smyth  moved  that 
“the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee  on 
the  bill.”  The  sitting  being  a terminable  one, 
it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  little  or 
no  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  supporters 
of  the  bill.  Professor  Smyth,  therefore,  made 
his  motion  in  the  briefest  manner  possible, 
and  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Bruen,  Mr.  King- 
Harman,  and  Mr.  O’Connor  Power  delivered 
brief  addresses  in  its  support,  the  four  gentle- 
men only  occupying  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  in  all. 

Mr.  Murphy  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  apply  the 
bill  to  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Other  speakers 
followed,  and  at  a quarter  to  six  o’clock,  the 
debate,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House, 
stood  adjourned.  The  government  having 
given  the  morning  sitting  of  Tuesday,  July 
3d,  the  debate  was  renewed,  but  the  measure 
was  again  defeated  by  the  hands  of  the  clock. 
On  Thursday,  July  5th,  Mr.  Lewis  asked  a 
question  as  to  the  intention  of  the  government 
in  view  of  the  position  affairs  had  reached. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  gave  a cour- 
teous but  unfavourable  reply,  and  on  the  6th 
Professor  Smyth  gave  notice  that  on  the  12th 
he  would  ask  the  government  what,  in  view 
of  the  decision  of  the  select  committee  and 
the  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  House,  they 
intended  to  do.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  pleaded 
want  of  time  and  pressure  of  other  business, 
whereupon  Mr.  Sullivan  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  and  raised  the  whole 
question  in  a valuable  debate.  The  Marquis 
of  Hartington,  Mr.  Law,  Professor  Smyth, 
Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  other  friends, 
complained  strongly  of  the  conduct  of  the 
government.  But  at  that  advanced  period  of 
the  session  it  was  not  possible  to  proceed,  and 
Professor  Smyth  accordingly  gave  notice  that 
on  the  earliest  possible  day  he  would  take  the 
opinion  of  the  House  by  resolution  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  government.  This  resolution  was 
placed  upon  the  books,  along  with  a notice  of 
the  hon.  gentleman’s  intention  to  again  intro- 
duce his  bill.  Thus  for  three  successive  ses- 
sions the  spokesmen  of  the  publican  party  in 
the  House  pleaded  for  delay,  and  although 
only  a mere  handful,  they  successfully  stood 
1 between  the  Irish  people  and  this  measure. 
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and  if  they  had  not  the  direct  support,  they 
certainly  had  the  passive  neutrality  of  her 
Miijesty’s  government  in  their  favour. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1877,  Mr.  Wilson 
again  brought  in  his  English  Sunday-closing 
Bill,  but  once  more  he  was  unfortunate  in  the 
day  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  the  best  day 
that  he  could  secure  being  July  18th,  and  then 
it  was  the  second  order,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan 
having  the  first  order  for  his  Intoxicating 
Liquors  Bill.  Finding  that  his  opportunity 
for  a satisfactory  debate  was  hopeless,  Mr. 
Wilson  again  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
his  Irish  friends,  and  withdrew  his  bill. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1878  opened 
on  the  17th  of  January,  when  Professor  Smyth 
was  unable  to  be  present,  through  illness;  but 
his  place  was  supplied  by  the  O’Conor  Don, 
who,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Smyth,  introduced  the 
Irish  Sunday-closing  Bill  on  the  18th  Janu- 
ai'y.  Its  second  reading  was  fixed  for  the 
21st,  and  immediately  Mr.  Onslow,  M.P.  for 
Guildford,  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  an 
amendment  to  read  it  “ that  day  six  months.” 
This  ardent  champion  of  liquordom  kept  to 
the  front  of  the  fray  during  the  whole  of  the 
seven  months’  struggle,  and  unintentionally 
rendered  considerable  aid  to  the  ultimate 
enactment.  His  first  blow  was  a fiasco,  for 
he  failed  to  go  to  a division.  When  Monday, 
January  21,  came,  there  was  no  desire  to 
repeat  the  exhibition  of  the  previous  session, 
for  when  the  speaker  put  the  motion  for  the 
second  reading,  there  was  no  opposition,  and 
it  was  carried  without  a division.  The  com- 
mittee was  fixed  for  the  following  Wednesday. 
On  that  day  several  bills  which  preceded  the 
Sunday -closing  Bill  fell  out  of  position,  so 
that  the  bill  was  reached  at  an  early  hour, 
and  for  the  first  time  during  the  session  the 
motion  “that  the  speaker  do  leave  the  chair” 
was  made  by  the  O’Conor  Don.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Raikes,  Sir  H.  Selwyn-Ibbetson 
took  the  chair  in  committee.  The  preamble 
of  the  bill  was  postponed,  and  the  bill  was 
fairly  into  committee.  Not  a single  Irish 
opponent  being  present,  the  O’Conor  Don 
shrunk  from  further  pressing  the  advan- 
tage he  had  gained.  He  moved  that  “pro- 
gress be  reported,”  and  the  next  stage  was 
fixed  for  February  13.  In  the  meantime  the 
friends  of  the  bill  in  Ireland  held  public  meet- 
ings, and  procured  memorials  from  tlie  cities 
and  towns  that  it  was  deemed  likely  the 
government  would  propose  to  exempt  from 


the  operations  of  the  bill.  February  14th  was 
the  first  opportunity  for  taking  a further  step. 
A little  before  midnight  the  order  for  the  bill 
was  reached,  but  at  once  the  tactics  of  obstruc- 
tion were  adopted.  Two  hours  were  spent  in 
discussions,  four  divisions  were  taken  to  re- 
port progress  when  no  progress  was  made, 
and  the  sitting  closed.  On  the  19th  the  bill 
was  again  in  committee  at  half-past  one  in  the 
morning,  but  only  for  a wrangle  as  to  whether 
they  should  go  on  or  wait  until  another  day. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  however, 
promised  that  in  a few  weeks  he  would  try 
to  find  a day,  if  no  opening  of  a proper  kind 
presented  itself  in  the  meantime.  The  re- 
mainder of  February  and  the  whole  of  March 
passed  over  before  an  opportunity  to  proceed 
was  found,  though  the  bill  was  down  on  many 
occasions.  The  O’Conor  Don  had  made  a pro- 
mise that  he  would  not  attempt  to  make  pro- 
gress after  half-past  twelve  o’clock.  During 
this  time  both  sides  were  arranging  for  depu- 
tations to  wait  upon  the  government.  On  the 
2d  of  March  Mr.  Lowther,  the  new  chief  sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  was  waited  upon  by  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  and  he  gave  them  an 
impression  that  the  government  would  only 
give  one  day,  and  with  the  giving  of  that 
facility  their  obligations  would  end. 

On  Monday,  April  1st,  the  bill  stood  as  the 
first  order  of  the  day  by  the  will  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  until  after  midnight  two  or  three 
speeches  in  opposition  were  all  that  were  made. 
Mr.  Murphy  moved  that  the  chairman  leave 
the  chair,  and  he  received  50  votes  in  aid, 
whilst  170  were  given  against  the  motion. 
The  remainder  of  the  morning,  from  one  until 
six  o’clock,  was  occupied  in  motions  to  report 
progress,  &c. 

Thoroughly  exhausted,  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  allowed  the  attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land to  move  his  amendments  on  the  first 
clause,  after  which  progress  was  reported,  and 
the  members  went  home  in  broad  daylight 
on  the  Tuesday  morning.  Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone stayed  until  five  o’clock,  and  his  pi’csence 
was  considered  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  as  of 
far  more  value  than  his  vote. 

The  snme  tactics  were  observed  on  the  14th 
of  April,  from  one  in  the  morning  until  half- 
past three;  the  committee  was  detained  over 
the  continued  discussions  of  the  government 
amendments  to  exempt  the  towns  of  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford  from 
the  operations  of  the  bill.  After  a number  of 
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motions  to  report  progress  the  government 
amendment  was  carried  by  166  to  64. 

After  waiting  until  the  13th  of  May  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  met,  with  a determination 
to  proceed  with  it  at  whatever  hour  it  was 
reached.  It  was  not  until  after  two  in  the 
morning  that  the  O’Conor  Don  had  the  power 
to  move  the  speaker  out  of  the  chair,  and  then 
the  House  went  into  committee.  Immediately 
the  chaii'man  had  taken  his  seat,  the  motion 
was  made  to  “report  progress,”  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  supported  this  mo- 
tion, hut  it  was  defeated  by  97  to  78,  despite 
the  influence  of  the  govei'nment.  Motions 
to  leave  the  chair  and  to  “report  progress” 
alternated  until  ten  divisions  had  been  taken, 
the  last  giving  30  for  reporting  progress  and 
58  against.  The  O’Conor  Don  stood  firm,  and 
insisted  upon  progress  being  made,  and  at 
half-past  nine  in  the  morning  all  the  amend- 
ments on  the  first  clause  were  disposed  of,  and 
only  one  remained  for  discussion.  This  was 
the  longest  sitting  the  House  of  Commons  had 
had  for  many  years,  and  it  created  no  small 
amount  of  interest  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
House  itself,  many  of  the  members  feeling 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  obstructives. 

On  Thursday,  May  16,  considerable  progress 
was  made,  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Downing,  to 
allow  three  hours’  sale  in  places  above  500 
inhabitants,  being  rejected  by  136  to  94  votes. 
On  the  21st  of  May  the  committee  was  re- 
sumed at  half-past  twelve.  Clause  3 was 
adopted  without  amendment,  and  in  about 
an  hour  clause  6 had  been  reached,  the  fourth 
being  omitted,  and  progress  was  reported. 
On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  May  25,  the 
three  remaining  clauses  of  the  bill  were  passed 
after  discussions  of  two  hours,  which  ended 
at  ten  minutes  to  three,  divisions  on  report- 
ing progress  occupying  much  time.  After  the 
bill  was  thi’ough  the  committee  it  came  under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  which  preclude  the  dis- 
cussion of  opposed  orders  after  half-past  twelve, 
and  it  was  not  until  Thursday,  July  11,  that 
a day  could  be  found  for  consideration  on  re- 
port. Mr.  Onslow  moved  his  amendment,  to 
report  that  day  six  months,  and  this  was 
supported  in  long  speeches  which  occupied 
the  whole  night,  until  half-past  twelve  o’clock. 
During  two  and  a half  hours  more  discussions 
on  amendments  went  on,  but  all  were  nega- 
tived, as  were  motions  for  adjournment,  and 
at  three  the  bill  passed  through  this  critical 
stage,  amidst  general  cheering. 


The  third  reading  of  the  bill  remained  to 
be  taken,  and  to  find  a possible  opening  seemed 
difficult.  August  arrived,  and  nothing  ap- 
peared favourable,  when  Mr.  Meldon  gave 
notice  that  he  would  move  that  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  should  be  taken  instead  of 
voting  supply.  This  made  the  exigency  serious 
to  the  government,  and  assurances  were  at 
once  given  that  an  opportunity  would  be 
found.  At  noon,  10th  August,  a good  muster 
of  members  thronged  the  lobby.  The  bill 
was  the  first  order  of  the  day,  and  after  the 
formal  motion  was  made  by  the  O’Conor  Don 
for  the  third  reading,  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  moved 
his  amendment  for  the  recommittal  of  the 
bill,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  clauses  pro- 
viding compensation.  In  an  able  speech  the 
honourable  member  said  all  that  could  be  said 
for  the  proposal.  The  O’Conor  Don  gave  an 
efifective  reply. 

On  a division  the  numbers  were:  22  for  the 
ame  idment  and  63  against.  Of  the  22, 1 1 were 
Irish  and  11  English  members.  All  the  talk 
about  speaking  all  day  on  Sunday  which  Dr. 
O’Leary  had  put  forward  on  the  previous  day 
had  gone,  and  the  motion  for  the  third  reading 
was  put  and  carried  without  a division,  amidst 
loud  and  prolonged  cheers  and  congratulations 
for  the  O’Conor  Don.  The  progress  of  the 
measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  quite  the 
reverse  of  the  Commons.  The  bill  was  read 
a first  time  on  Monday,  August  12th,  and 
on  Tuesday  Lord  O’Hagan  in  an  able  speech 
moved  the  second  reading.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, on  behalf  of  the  government,  supported 
it,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  put  in  a timely 
word  on  behalf  of  a similar  bill  for  England 
and  Wales,  omitting  the  exemptions,  which  he 
regretted.  On  Wednesday  the  bill  passed 
through  committee  without  amendment,  and 
on  Thursday  it  was  read  a third  time  and 
passed.  On  Friday  it  received  the  royal  assent 
by  commission,  and  became  the  law  of  Ireland. 

Its  first  Sunday  of  operation  was  the  13th 
October,  1878,  and  the  experience  of  that  and 
succeeding  Sundays  was  such  as  to  cheer  the 
friends  of  Sunday  closing.  During  the  course 
of  this  struggle  no  less  than  forty- three  divisions 
were  taken,  and  some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  were  deservedly  ousted  at  the  next  general 
election  of  memhers  of  parliament. 

Tlie  Irish  Sunday-closing  Association,  with 
renewed  vigour,  determined  to  continue  the 
agitation  until  the  five  exempted  cities  were 
under  the  operation  of  the  act,  and  the  act 
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itself  made  permanent,  but  they  did  not  ima- 
gine that  the  tiisk  would  be  almost  as  great 
and  the  time  as  long  as  it  required  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

In  1879,  in  response  to  a motion  of  the 
O’Conor  Don,  for  a return  showing  the  arrests 
for  Sunday  drunkenness  since  the  Irish  Sun- 
day-closing Act  came  into  operation,  a parlia- 
mentary paper  was  issued,  which,  for  the  six 
mouths  under  the  Sunday-closing  Act  of  1878, 
showed  a reduction  of  70  per  cent  from  that  of 
the  previous  six  months. 

After  seven  months’  operation  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Irish  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Intemperance  (late  Sunday- 
closing  Association)  issued  a circular  to  clergy- 
men, magistrates,  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  soliciting  information.  The  circular 
contained  the  following  pointed  queries: — 
(1)  If  the  act  has  worked  satisfactorily  in  your 
neighbourhood;  (2)  if  it  has  given  rise  to  any 
had  feeling  upon  the  part  of  any  portion  of 
the  community ; (3)  if  shebeening  or  illicit  sale 
has  become  prevalent ; (4)  if,  in  your  opinion, 
private  drinking  has  increased  since  the  passing 
of  the  act.  These  queries  covered  the  whole 
ground,  and  the  Irish  Temperance  Banner 
printed  over  seventy  replies  selected  from  a 
very  large  number.  The  following  may  be 
taken  as  specimens : — 

From  the  Mayor  of  Sligo. 

“I  was  always  an  advocate  for  Sunday- 
closing, as  I had  experience  as  a magistrate  of 
the  sad  results  of  having  public-houses  open 
upon  that  day,  and  I am  very  happy  to  find 
that  my  expectations  have  been  fully  realized 
under  the  last  act.  That  it  has  worked  satis- 
factorily there  has  been  abundant  proof,  so  far 
as  this  neighbourhood  is  concerned — a fact  its 
enemies  cannot  and  will  not  deny.  It  has  not 
given  rise  to  any  bad  feeling  upon  the  part  of 
any  portion  of  the  community  whose  opinions 
are  worth  consideration.  Cases  of  shebeening 
or  illicit  sales  have  in  no  way  increased  since 
the  passing  of  the  act;  on  the  contrary,  fewer 
cases  of  such  have  been  brought  forward  in  our 
police-courts  than  previous  to  its  passing.  It  is 
clearly  my  opinion  that  drinking  has  not  in- 
creased since  the  passing  of  the  act.  On  the 
whole,  I consider  the  passing  of  the  Sunday- 
closing  Act  one  of  the  best  things  that  has 
taken  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  country — 
socially,  morally,  and  religiously — for  many 
years,  and  I only  hope  the  great  benefits  it 


has  produced  may  be  followed  up  by  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  hours  for  keeping  open  on 
Saturday  nights,  which  would  be  a great  boon 
to  the  working-classes.” 

From  William  Robson,  J.P.,  Dundalk. 

“ The  act  is  working  most  satisfactorily  in 
this  district.  It  has  given  rise  to  no  bad  feel- 
ing upon  the  part  of  the  community  except 
the  low  publicans,  whose  houses  upon  Sunday 
were  the  hot-beds  of  card-playing,  and  worse. 
A few  attempts  at  illicit  sale  were  detected  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  constabulary,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  bench  upon  the  conviction  of 
the  parties  has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  a 
recurrence.  I do  not  think  that  private  drink- 
ing has  increased  since  the  passing  of  the  act. 
I have  heard  but  one  opinion  generally  ex- 
pressed, that  the  act  has  up  to  the  present, 
and  must  prove  henceforward,  a blessing  to 
the  community.” 

During  the  protracted  parliamentary  strug- 
gle for  the  Irish  bill  it  was  prophesied  by  its 
opponents— 1st.  There  were  to  be  riots  and 
disorder  all  over  Ireland  the  moment  the  key 
was  turned  in  the  publican’s  lock  on  Sundays. 
Well,  this  count  in  the  indictment  has  proved 
utterly  false — Sunday  closing  not  having  been 
responsible  for  a single  breach  of  the  peace. 
2d.  Increased  drinking  was  foretold  as  a 
certain  result.  Here  also  the  facts  can  be 
appealed  to.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns 
give  the  following  figures  for  the  years  1878 
and  1879  respectively; — 

1878.  1879. 

i £6,101,905  £5,335,000 

£4,850,424  £4,040,695 

Total,  1878 — Spirits  and  Beer,. ..£10,952, 329 

Total,  1879 — Spirits  and  Beer £9,375,695 

Being  a reduction  of £1,576,634 

Most  assuredly  this  disposes  of  the  predic- 
tion of  more  drinking — the  excise  returns 
actually  proving  that  more  than  a million  and 
a half  sterling  less  was  spent  on  drink  in  1879, 
the  first  year  of  Sunday  closing,  than  was  spent 
in  1878. 

From  the  report  of  the  Irish  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Intemperance,  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  meeting,  November  3d, 
1882,  we  cull  the  following  extracts ; — 

“The  committee  have  kept  a close  watch 
upon  the  official  returns  as  to  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  and  the  arrests  for  drun- 
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kenness.  There  has  been  a steady  decline  since 
the  Sunday-closing  Act  came  into  operation. 
The  Irish  drink  bill  for  spirits  and  beer  stood 
in  1877  at  £12,169,915.  In  1881,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  rearrangement  of 
the  beer  duty  tended  to  increase  the  amount, 
it  stood  at  £10,305,473,  or  a reduction  of 
£1,864,442.  Unfortunately  the  bill  for  wine 
and  foreign  spirits  could  not  be  separately 
given,  the  returns  applying  to  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  to  Ireland  sepa- 
rately. From  a recent  parliamentary  return 
it  appeared  that  the  amount  wasted  upon  drink 
was  equal,  accordiug  to  Mr.  Caird’s  estimate, 
to  the  entire  agricultural  rent  of  the  country, 
the  Irish  revenue  derivable  from  alcoholic 
sources  being  £4,682,370,  while  the  total  de- 
rivable from  all  other  sources  only  amounted 
to  £1,353,883.  The  arrests  for  drunkenness 
in  1877  were  110,963  in  Ireland;  in  1881  they 
were  78,583,  showing  a reduction  of  32,380. 
This  great  diminution  was  distributed  over 
the  entire  country,  except  Sligo  and  Galway, 
where  there  was  an  increase.” 

Speaking  of  the  enforcement  of  the  licensing 
laws  in  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  this 
report  says: 

“ Up  to  the  year  1876  the  drink  traffic  was 
practically  uncontrolled  by  law.  The  police 
were  utterly  careless,  or  worse.  Prosecutions 
were,  to  a great  extent,  a farce,  and  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Licensed  Grocers’  and  Vintners’ 
Society  was  wont  to  sit  as  a kind  of  assessor 
to  the  late  recorder.  By  the  most  scandalous 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  police  a network  of 
beer-houses  and  spirit  groceries,  numbei’ing 
700,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up,  doing  the 
most  deadly  work  conceivable  in  the  city. 
What  was  worse  than  all,  public  opinion  ap- 
peared utterly  callous  on  the  subject. 

“ As  a sequel,  in  1877  more  than  17,000  ar- 
rests were  made  for  drunkenness  in  the  metro- 
politan district  of  Dublin.  The  arrests  in  1881 
were  a little  over  9000.  This  they  attributed 
to  the  new  police  system  brought  into  play  by 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  to  the  Beer-house 
Act  of  1877,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Sunday 
hours  of  sale.  In  conjunction  with  this  re- 
pression of  the  drink  trade  there  had  been  a 
notable  decrease  in  the  appalling  death-rate 
of  the  city.” 

In  a letter  to  the  Western  Morning  News, 
bearing  date  November  13th,  1882,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell  quoted  the  above  facts,  and  added  the 
following: — 


“ The  arrestsfor  Sunday  drunkennessduring 
2^  years  preceding  the  enactment  of  Sunday 
closing  numbered  11,887.  For  the  2^  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  enforcement  of 
the  act  the  numbers  on  Sunday  stood  at  4269, 
showing  a reduction  of  7618,  or  64  per  cent. 
In  the  five  exempted  cities  the  arrests  for 
drunkenness  stood  as  follows: — 


1877. 

1881. 

Reduction. 

Dublin, 

Cork, 

Belfast 

Limerick 

Waterford,.... 

17,078 

3,928 

7,759 

2,500 

1,716 

9,575 

3,019 

7,272 

1,017 

1,023 

7,503 

909 

487 

1,483 

693 

32,981 

21,906 

11,075 

“Summing  up  the  arrests  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  they  stand  thus : — 

“In  1877  = 77,922,  in  1881  = 56,667,  or  a 
reduction  of  21,255.  These  figures  are  brought 
down  to  1881,  and  show  a reduction  in  the 
exempted  cities  of  33  per  cent,  and  over  the 
Sunday-closing  area  a reduction  of  27  per 
cent.” 

It  is  a remarkable  fact,  seldom  noticed,  that 
whatever  government  is  in  power,  excuses  are 
made  for  delaying  this  important  and  benefi- 
cent act  being  made  permanent  and  general. 
Year  after  year  the  Irish  Sunday-closing  Act 
is  kept  in  existence  by  being  included  in  the 
Continuance  Act.  It  looks  as  though  there 
was  some  hidden  design  or  secret  motive  in 
quietly  shelving  a measure  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  not  only  advantageous  but  de- 
sired by  a large  majority  of  the  people.  The 
Irish  parliamentary  party  have  not  done  all 
they  might  have  done  in  this  matter. 

Of  the  active  workers  in  connection  with 
the  Irish  Sunday -closing  agitation  none  are 
more  worthy  of  notice  than  Henry  Wigham, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Sunday-closing  Asso- 
ciation, &c. 

Mr.  Wigham  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1822,  and  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
After  residing  about  nine  years  in  England 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 
until  1856,  and  took  part  in  the  agitation  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America.  He  was 
hon.  secretary  to  the  Edinburgh  Peace  Society, 
and  attended  the  Peace  Congress  in  Paris  in 
1849,  and  that  in  London  in  1851,  and  assisted 
in  getting  up  the  Peace  Conference  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1852,  when  Richard  Cobden,  John 
Bright,  Henry  Richard,  Duncan  M'Laren,  and 
others  attended.  He  also  interested  himself 
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in  the  temperance  cause  and  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment. 

In  1856  he  removed  to  Dublin  and  joined 
his  brother,  Mr.  John  R.  Wigham  (well 
known  in  connection  with  his  inventions  for 
lighthouses)  in  an  engineering  business. 

The  brothers  were  co-workers  with  Rev. 
Father  John  Spratt,  Di-.  Joshua  Harvey,  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  Urwick,  James  Haughtou,  J.P., 
Richard  D.  Webb,  Thomas  Webb,  and  many 
others  of  the  pioneers  of  temperance.  Henry 
Wigham  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  pro- 
gramme and  endorse  the  policy  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  becoming  one  of  its  early 
members  and  also  a member  of  the  Dublin 
Auxiliary.  From  the  beginning  of  his  career 
in  Dublin  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  various  philanthropic  movements  of  the 
day,  but  his  efforts  were  more  directly  centered 
upon  the  agitation  for  the  Sunday  closing  of 
public-houses  in  Ireland.  When  the  Irish 
Sunday -closing  Association  was  formed  in 
1866  Mr.  Wigham  became  honorary  secretary, 
and  as  such  he  laboured  assiduously. 

When  Professor  Smyth’s  bill  became  law, 
steps  were  taken  to  see  that  it  was  enforced, 
and  the  opinions  of  those  in  authority  were 
sought,  and  also  those  of  the  five  exempted 
cities.  The  work  of  the  association  being 
practically  accomplished  it  was,  in  1878,  for- 
mally reorganized  as  the  Irish  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Intemperance,  the  objects 
contemplated  being  the  promotion  of  a per- 
manent Sunday-closing  Act  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  early  Saturday  closing,  local  option 
by  the  direct  veto,  the  diminution  of  the  supply 
of  intoxicants  to  workhouses,  the  immediate 
reduction  of  the  number  of  licensed  houses, 
exposing  breaches  of  the  licensing  laws,  procur- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  drinking-water  at 
railway-stations  and  other  public  places,  obtain- 
ing facilities  for  the  sale  of  non-intoxicating 
drinks  at  railway  refreshment  rooms,  &c.,  and 
all  other  instrumentalities  available  for  the 
prevention  of  intemperance. 

Mr.  Wigham  was  elected  one  of  the  hon. 
secretaries,  and  is  also  president  of  the  Hi- 
bernian Band  of  Hope  Union.  He  is  well 
known  in  the  licensing  courts  as  a vigorous 
opponent  of  the  increase  of  facilities  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  a warm  sup- 
porter of  all  temperance  efforts. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1879,  in  accordance 
with  a notice  given  in  due  form  after  the 
withdrawal  of  his  Permissive  Bill,  Sir  Wilfrid 


Lawson  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
following  resolution : — “ That  inasmuch  as  the 
ancient  and  avowed  object  of  licensing  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  to  supply  a sup- 
posed public  want  without  detriment  to  the 
public  welfare,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  a 
legal  power  of  restraining  the  issue  or  renewal 
of  licenses  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  persons  most  deeply  interested  and  af- 
fected, namely,  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
who  are  entitled  to  protection  from  the  inju- 
rious consequences  of  the  present  system  by 
some  efficient  means  of  local  option.”  This 
resolution,  known  as  the  “ local  option  ” resolu- 
tion, was  most  ably  moved  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Wheelhouse. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  debate  was 
the  broader  scope  and  deeper  reach  of  the 
underlying  principle  than  was  attained  on  any 
previous  occasion.  Even  Mr.  Cross,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  government,  was  constrained 
to  admit  the  grave  injustice  of  having  the 
liquor  traffic  thrust  into  close  proximity  with 
occupiers,  or  to  the  detriment  of  owners  of 
property  against  their  wish.  The  first  divi- 
sion was  taken  at  nearly  one  o’clock  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  when  166  (with  the  tellers) 
voted  for  the  resolution  and  254  against; 
thus  the  resolution  was  lost  by  a majority  of 
88,  or  a reduced  majority  of  106  as  against 
the  Permissive  Bill  in  1878. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Eodwell  (with  en- 
couragement from  the  government)  intro- 
duced a bill,  embodying  both  his  own  proposal 
and  that  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon.  This  bill  was 
read  a first  time  on  the  19th  March,  1879,  and 
a second  time  on  the  1st  April,  and  ordered 
for  consideration  in  committee  on  the  17th 
April. 

Its  first  and  main  clause  was  as  follows: — 
“Upon  the  hearing  of  every  application  for 
a new  license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  the  licensing  authority  shall  take 
into  consideration  thecharacter,  circumstances, 
and  population  of  the  district  proposed  to  be 
served,  and  the  number  of  licensed  houses 
therein,  and  no  new  license  shall  be  granted 
unless  the  application  for  the  same  shall  be 
supported  by  a requisition  signed  by  such  a 
proportion  of  the  residents  in  such  district  as 
shall  satisfy  the  licensing  authority,  and  they 
shall  find  as  a fact  upon  evidence  taken  on 
oath  that  such  license  is  necessary  to  supply  a 
public  want.” 

According  to  this  clause  the  veto  of  the 
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magistrates  would  be  made  complete  both  in 
regard  to  licenses  for  consumption  “off”  the 
premises  and  “on,”  and  all  licenses  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  licenses  for  ordinary 
public-houses,  and  could  not  be  procurable 
irrespective  of  “ the  wants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ” and  against  the  will  both  of  the  justices 
and  the  people.  Repeated  efforts  were  made 
during  the  month  to  get  the  bill  into  com- 
mittee, but  they  did  not  succeed,  and  nothing 
of  any  advantage  to  the  temperance  cause  was 
effected  that  session. 

The  jubilee,  or  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
introduction  of  temperance — i.e.  ardent  spirit 
pledge — societies  in  organized  form  into  Ire- 
land was  celebrated  in  Belfast  during  the 
week  commencing  Sunday,  August  17th, 
1879,  when  sermons  having  special  reference 
to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  temperance  re- 
formation were  preached  in  a number  of 
churches  and  chapels  in  the  city  and  its 
vicinity.  On  the  evenings  of  the  18th  and  19th 
large  and  interesting  meetings  were  held  in 
the  open  air  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
were  addressed  by  ministers  and  others  who 
had  come  to  attend  the  jubilee. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a public  dinner 
and  conference  was  held  in  the  Lombard  Hall, 
which  was  largely  attended  by  deputations 
from  temperance  organizations  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  M.  R.  Dalway,  M.P., 
president  of  the  Irish  Temperance  League, 
under  whose  auspices  the  gathering  was  held, 
presided.  Amongst  those  present  were  two 
of  the  six  who  signed  the  pledge  and  formed 
the  first  society  in  Belfast  in  1829.  These 
were  the  Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  D.D.,  Knock- 
bracken,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  Mayne 
of  Belfast.  A letter  of  apology  was  read 
from  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hincks,  the  third 
of  the  survivors  of  this  notable  band.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Houston  read  a paper  on  “Per- 
sonal Reminiscences  of  the  First  Temperance 
Movement  in  the  North  of  Ireland,”  in  the 
course  of  which  he  gave  interesting  details 
connected  with  the  early  days  of  the  move- 
ment, and  made  special  reference  to  the 
Temperance  Advocate^  edited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Edgar,  D.D.,  and  to  the  Covenanter ^ 
edited  by  himself.  In  the  evening  a grand 
demonstration  took  place  in  the  Ulster  Hall, 
which  was  filled  in  every  part.  The  jubilee 
concluded  with  a Band  of  Hope  festival  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  on  Saturday,  August  23d. 
Proceedings  began  with  a concert,  for  which  a 


special  jubilee  ode  had  been  written  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Burns,  M.A.,  and  set  to  music  by  Mr. 
T.  B.  Herring,  the  Band  of  Hope  agent  of  the 
Irish  Temperance  League,  who  conducted  the 
concert. 

The  English  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of 
temperance  was  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Temperance  League,  on  Tuesday,  September 
2d,  1879,  and  was  also  highly  satisfactory. 
In  the  afternoon  a conference  was  held  in 
the  Opera  Theatre,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Edward  Baines,  of  Leeds, 
who  gave  a brief  resume  of  the  work  of 
the  past  fifty  years.  The  following  papers 
were  read  by  their  respective  authors:  — 
“Across  Fifty  Years,  the  Work  and  Workers 
of  1829,”  by  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  M.A. ; 
“The  Medical  History  of  the  Temperance 
Movement,”  by  Norman  Kerr,  M.D.,  F.L.S. ; 
“Temperance  in  Schools,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Yalpy  French;  “Temperance  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,”  by  Captain  Henry  D.  Grant,  C.B.; 
“The  History  and  Results  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,”  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  H.  J.  Ellison;  and  “Temperance  in 
the  Nonconformist  Churches,”  by  Mr.  Michael 
Young.  In  the  afternoon  a meeting  was  held 
in  the  concert-room,  and  in  the  evening  the 
closing  gathering  was  held  in  the  Opera 
Theatre.  The  total  number  of  persons  present 
during  the  day’s  proceedings  was  reported  as 
32,166. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1880,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Temperance  League  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bedford.  The  report,  presented  by 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Rae,  was  both  in- 
teresting and  encouraging,  as  it  gave  particulars 
of  progressive  work  in  the  medical  profession, 
amongst  clergymen,  school  teachers,  in  the 
army  and  navy,  &c.;  and  spoke  hopefully  of 
the  opening,  and  successful  operations  of  the 
National  Temperance  League  Publication 
Depot.  The  League’s  income  for  the  year  had 
been  £7045,  5s.  lid.,  including  £3176,  3s.  Sd. 
in  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  £245  from 
four  legacies.  There  was  a balance  in  hand  of 
£280,  16s.  9d.,  showing  that  the  League  was 
in  a healthy  condition,  and  doing  good  service 
to  the  cause. 

The  general  election  of  1880  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  filled  the 
temperance  party  with  hope  that  at  length 
something  practical  would  be  done  by  a 
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strong  government,  backed  by  a parliament 
elected  to  a considei'able  extent  by  the  aid 
of  the  temperance  electors  throughout  the 
country.  With  a largely  augmented  following, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  buckled  on  his  armour 
afresh,  and  prepared  to  do  battle  with  the 
enemy  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  result  of  this  election  of  1880  was  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  electors  were  beginning 
to  uuderatand  that  they  had  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  their  own,  and  were  no  longer  under 
the  domination  of  the  beer  barrel.  In  many 
places  the  great  brewers,  maltsters,  and  spirit 
merchants  were  taught  that  there  were  other 
interests  to  be  cared  for  beside  those  of  the 
licpior  traffic.  Many  who  had  been  mem- 
bei-s  of  parliament,  or  desired  to  become  such, 
were  led  to  feel  that  the  time  was  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  temperance  plank  must 
have  a place  in  the  political  platform,  and  the 
principles  of  temperance  become  a recognized 
item  in  the  government  programme,  be  that 
government  Whig,  Tory,  or  Eadical.  About 
eighty  of  the  most  pronounced  antagonists  of 
temperance  measui-es  were  defeated,  and  their 
places  filled  by  members  more  in  harmony 
with  the  views  and  aims  of  their  constituents. 

A most  significant  fact  in  connection  with 
this  victory  of  the  temperance  party  was  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  “ high-priest  or  prime 
minister”  of  the  liquor  traffic,  Mr.  Wheel- 
house,  late  member  for  Leeds,  who  was  de- 
feated by  the  huge  majority  of  11,955  votes, 
although  he  was  supposed  to  have  a strong 
body  of  supporters,  backed  up  by  the  consoli- 
dated forces  of  his  special  friends  the  brewers 
and  licensed  victuallers. 

The  Christian  World  of  April  10th,  1880,  in 
an  article  on  the  results  and  lessons  of  the 
elections,  made  the  following  suggestive  re- 
marks;— “Not  the  least  satisfactory  feature 
of  this  election  is,  that  the  Liberals  have 
triumphed  in  the  teeth  of  the  fiercest  opposi- 
tion of  the  publicans.  There  seemed  at  one 
time  a danger  of  the  political  life  of  England 
being  dominated  by  the  influences  which 
emanate  from  the  pot-house.  That  fear  no 
longer  exists.  The  publicans  have  done  their 
worst,  and  have  been  smitten  hip  and  thigh. 
The  Liberals  will  now  be  in  a position  to 
grapple  firmly  with  the  licensing  and  kindred 
questions.” 

But,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  the  friends  of 
temperance  were  taught  that  a political  party 
compassing  heaven  and  earth  to  gain  power. 


and  this  same  party  in  the  possession  of  it,  are 
widely  different  in  their  cliai-acter.  They  got 
little  from  the  government  but  promises  and 
evasive  answers.  Tlie  country  liad  s])oken 
most  emphatically,  especially  upon  the  Sun- 
day-closing question,  and  yet  the  government 
could  not  find  time  to  make  the  Irish  Sunday- 
closing  Act,  what  the  best  friends  of  Ireland 
most  earnestly  desired  it  to  be — a comprehen- 
sive and  permanent  act. 

Immediately  after  the  assembling  of  the 
new  parliament,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  his  local  option 
resolution,  and  secured  the  18th  of  June,  1880, 
as  the  day  upon  which  he  would  test  the 
House  of  Commons  on  that  question.  Much 
anxiety  was  felt  by  all  parties.  The  licensed 
victuallers,  feeling  that  their  position  was  very 
different  to  what  it  had  been  a few  months 
before,  and  smarting  under  the  infliction  felt 
in  the  proposed  resolutions  affecting  the  duties 
imposed  upon  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  were  specially  anxious  and  un- 
easy. On  the  other  hand  the  temperance 
party,  also  somewhat  disconcerted  by  some  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequei-’s  proposals, 
knowing  that  they  were  numerically  stronger, 
were  anxious  to  see  how  some  of  their  new 
friends  would  act  when  called  upon  to  vote  in 
favour  of  temperance  legislation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  held  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June 
18th,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  rose  in  his  place 
in  the  House,  to  submit  his  resolution  as  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  for  going  into  com- 
mittee of  supply.  There  was  an  unusually 
large  number  of  members  in  their  places, 
especially  on  the  ministerial  benches,  and  the 
bon.  baronet  was  loudly  cheered  on  rising.  His 
speech  was  reported  as  “ pertinent  in  its  points, 
cogent  in  its  argument,  and  well  delivered  to 
a very  attentive  and  sympathetic  audience.” 
In  one  part  he  made  a strong  appeal  to  the 
pi'ime  minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  to  use  his 
vast  executive  authority  and  influence  to  bias 
the  judgment  and  wishes  of  hou.  members, 
but  to  leave  them  free  to  reflect  the  views  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  M.P.  for 
Asl  tou-under-Lyne,  in  an  eai'uest  and  effec- 
tive speech,  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  premier  rose  immediately  Mr.  Mason 
had  resumed  his  seat,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
address  stated  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  put 
the  slightest  restraint  upon  his  official  col- 
leagues and  party  supporters.  He  also  em- 
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phatically  expressed  his  approval  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  local  option,  and  said : “ I earnestly 
hope  that  at  some  not  very  distant  period  it 
may  be  found  practicable  to  deal  with  the 
licensing  laws,  and  in  dealing  with  the  licen- 
sing laws  to  include  the  reasonable  and  just 
measure  for  which  my  honourable  friend 
pleads ; ” and  concluded  with  the  following 
significant  words : — “ With  regal’d  to  the  ques- 
tion of  my  hon.  friend,  I will  only  say  these  two 
things  in  conclusion : First,  that  among  the 
great  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
executive  government  shall  be  directed  as  early 
as  the  pressure  of  business  will  allow,  will  be 
the  task  of  reforming  the  licensing  laws; 
secondly,  I believe  that  in  that  reform  which 
is  so  loudly  called  for,  and  favoured  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  now  stand,  we  shall 
take  as  an  essential  principle  the  motion  of  my 
hon.  friend.” 

After  a prolonged  debate  the  division  was 
taken  and  the  numbers  declared  as  follows ; — 


For  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  resolution, 229 

Against  „ „ „ 203 

Majority  for  the  resolution, 26 


The  announcement  was  received  with  loud 
and  prolonged  applause  from  both  the  mini- 
sterial benches  and  the  strangers’  gallery. 
The  outer  lobby  and  corridors  were  crowded 
with  excited  and  jubilant  friends  of  the  move- 
ment. 

On  Saturday,  June  19,  a crowded  meeting 
of  the  Alliance,  representing  various  districts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  held  at  the  London 
offices,  when  a resolution  was  passed  thanking 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  supporters  for 
their  efforts  in  parliament,  and  another  calling 
upon  the  government  to  give  “ practical  efifect 
to  the  great,  just,  and  salutary  principle 
embodied  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons.” 

The  London  and  provincial  press  congratu- 
lated Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  on  the  important 
victory  he  had  achieved;  and  whilst  in  some 
instances  they  disagreed  with  his  proposals, 
they  highly  commended  his  honourable  and 
persistent  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  a great  moral  and  social  principle,  calculated 
to  benefit  the  masses  of  the  people.  Other 
business  fully  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  nothing  more  was  done  in 
the  matter  that  session. 

On  the  1st  September,  1876,  Lieutenant 
T.  W.  Kichardson,  B.A.,  instituted  an  order 


in  London  of  a very  comprehensive  character, 
combining  teetotalism,  vegetarianism,  and 
anti -tobacco  principles  in  one  pledge.  Its 
members  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from 
flesh,  alcohol,  and  tobacco,  and  the  name 
adopted  was  that  of  “ The  Order  of  Daniel- 
ites.”  Although  there  are  very  few  vege- 
tarians or  members  of  the  Anti -Tobacco 
Society  who  are  not  also  teetotallers,  there  are 
many  members  of  temperance  societies  who 
are  neither  vegetarians  nor  non-smokers. 
The  late  T.  H.  Barker,  secretary  of  the 
Alliance,  William  Hoyle  of  Tottington,  Peter 
Spence,  Manchester,  Eev.  C.  H.  Collyns, 
M.A.,  secretary,  British  Temperance  League, 
Joseph  Borraond,  the  octogenarian  temper- 
ance pioneer,  were  each  pledged  members  of 
teetotal,  vegetarian,  and  anti-tobacco  societies, 
as  are  several  of  the  leading  temperance  re- 
formers now  living. 

Of  the  many  distinguished  foreigners  who 
have  become  naturalized  subjects  of  her  ma- 
jesty Queen  Victoria,  and  have  made  their 
mark  as  moral,  social,  and  religious  reformers, 
few  are  more  deserving  of  public  recognition 
than  Herr  Gustavus  Cohen  of  Manchester, 
lecturer,  electrician,  &c.  He  is  the  son  of 
Solomon  Cohen,  of  an  ancient  and  honoured 
family  of  Cohens  or  Priests,  and  his  birth- 
place was  the  small  but  picturesque  town  of 
Dolzic,  in  Posen,  East  Prussia.  From  boy- 
hood he  has  been  characterized  by  a remark- 
able amount  of  thoughtful  earnestness,  zeal, 
and  ability,  taking  his  place,  first  as  an  in- 
formal chief  among  the  boys  at  school,  and 
afterwards  as  a leader  amongst  men  of  learn- 
ing, science,  and  philanthropic  effort. 

Accepting  an  invitation  from  a relative  in 
England,  backed  by  the  tearful  entreaties  of 
his  beloved  mother,  he  resolved  to  come  to 
England ; and  on  landing  found  his  way  to 
Birmingham,  where  he  was  received  by  his 
brother  and  other  relations,  who  were  follow- 
ing mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  which  he 
speedily  found  occupation.  He  soon  took  the 
entire  management  of  an  extensive  factory, 
with  the  best  financial  results.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  English  language, 
and  made  many  Liends ; but  his  love  of 
change  led  him  to  Nottingham,  where  he 
undertook  the  management  of  a wholesale 
clothing  manufactory,  and  here  also  success 
attended  his  efforts.  Young  Cohen  had  a 
numerous  circle  of  friends,  some  of  whom 
were  gay  and  thoughtless,  but  the  principal 
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of  his  firm  was  a Christian  gentleman,  who  had 
almost  made  it  a rule  to  employ  none  but 
total  abstainers.  At  first  Mr.  Cohen  rather 
resented  the  idea  of  “giving  up  his  wine,” 
but  after  seriously  thinking  the  matter  over 
he  resolved  to  become  an  abstainer,  and  signed 
the  pledge  forthwith. 

He  afterwards  went  to  live  at  the  house  of 
a gentleman,  where  he  was  led  by  the  simple 
prayer  of  a child  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
Christian  religion.  He  happened  on  one 
occasion  to  be  present  when,  sitting  at  her 
mother’s  knee,  the  child  concluded  her  evening 
prayer  with  these  words:  “God  bless  mamma 
and  papa,  and  Mr.  Cohen,  for  Christ’s  sake. 
Amen.”  He  was  so  surprised  at  the  simple 
and  beautiful  way  in  which  this  innocent  little 
girl  prayed  for  him,  a despised  Jew,  that  he 
commenced  what  became  a series  of  earnest 
conversations  on  the  subject  of  Christianity, 
which  ended  in  his  conversion  from  the 
faith  of  his  fathei-s  to  that  of  “the  despised 
Nazarene.” 

His  conversion  to  Christianity  subjected 
him  to  much  persecution  from  friends  and 
kinsmen,  but  he  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, and  gave  himself  unreservedly  to  the 
promulgation  of  Christian  principles  and  to 
temperance.  For  some  years  he  had  been  deeply 
engaged  in  the  study  of  human  physiology,  and 
the  works  of  Spurzheim,  Gall,  George  Combe, 
Sir  Andrew  Clark,  and  others,  were  continu- 
ally before  him.  He  soon  became  known  as 
an  able  and  diligent  student  of  phrenology, 
&c.,  and  eventually  he  went  forth  as  a public 
exponent  of  that  science,  his  natural  gifts, 
quaint  humour,  and  brilliant  powers  as  a lec- 
turer drawing  large  audiences. 

As  a temperance  reformer  and  advocate, 
Mr.  Cohen  is  earnest,  active,  and  energetic, 
ever  ready  to  lend  assistance  to  the  varied 
organizations,  especially  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  the  Band  of  Hope  movement,  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance  Union, 
and  others.  In  his  professional  engagements 


his  temperance  proclivities  are  soon  observed; 
and  on  the  platform,  in  the  press,  or  in  private 
conversation  he  judiciously  teaclies  the  wisdom 
of  abstinence  and  the  nece.ssity  for  prohibition. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1877,  the  Rev. 
Canon  J enkins  of  Llangyniew,  Wales,  entered 
into  rest  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  He 
had  long  been  a true  Christian  temperance 
worker,  caring  for  the  sheep  and  lambs  of 
Christ’s  flock,  who  were  being  tempted  and 
destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  drink.” 

Henry  Wilson  of  Sunderland  was  one  of 
those  quiet,  undemonstrative  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  delight  to  go  about 
doing  good,  without  any  desire  to  let  the 
world  know.  He  was  a splendid  worker, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the 
temperance  committee  in  Sunderland.  He 
departed  this  life  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1877,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

Robert  Arkwright  of  Preston,  best  known 
as  “ Thirteen  Lap  Bob,”  was  one  of  the  early 
trophies  of  the  Preston  teetotallers.  When 
he  signed  the  pledge  in  1833  he  was  a poor, 
half- naked  drunkard,  without  education  or 
opportunities  for  progress.  By  the  admirable 
system  of  visitation  carried  on  so  successfully 
in  the  Lancashire  districts,  such  men  as  “Bob” 
were  carefully  looked  after,  and  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  well-doing.  At  one  of  the 
meetings  in  the  Old  Cockpit  he  gave  his 
experience,  and  amongst  other  things  said 
that  when  he  signed  teetotal  his  coat  had 
thirteen  laps,  for  it  was  split  up  into  tatters; 
hence  the  nickname,  which  stuck  to  him  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, 1878,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years, 
having  been  forty-five  years  an  abstainer. 

Just  in  the  throes  of  the  great  struggle  in 
parliament  for  the  Irish  Sunday-closing  Bill, 
its  eloquent  champion,  Professor  Richard 
Smyth,  D.D.  and  M.P.,  was  seized  with  ill- 
ness, which  terminated  fatally  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1878,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two 
years. 
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On  the  motion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (the  late  Dr.  Tait),  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  June  30,  1876,  a select  committee  was 
appointed  “ for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  prevalence  of  habits  of  intemperance,  and 
into  the  manner  in  which  these  habits  have 
been  affected  by  recent  legislation  and  other 
causes.” 

Up  to  February  9th,  1877,  this  committee, 
from  press  of  business,  &c.,  had  never  had  a 
sitting,  and  was  then  reappointed.  Not  much 
was  done  during  that  session,  however;  and  on 
18th  January,  1878,  the  committee  was  again 
reappointed,  and  entered  upon  the  work  in- 
trusted to  it.  One  hundred  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, comprising  chief  constables,  magis- 
trates, members  of  parliament,  mayors  of  some 
of  the  large  towns,  clergymen,  medical  men, 
and  others  qualified  to  be  heard  on  the  subject. 

The  sittings  of  this  committee  extended  over 
a long  period,  and  the  evidence  filled  four 
large-sized  volumes.  Their  report  was  issued 
early  in  the  session  of  1879,  and  contained  the 
following  among  other  recommendations: — 
That  legislative  facilities  should  be  afforded 
for  the  local  adoption  of  the  Gothenburg  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  schemes,  or  of  some  modifi- 
cation of  them.  That  in  cases  of  decisions 
affecting  the  renewal  of  licenses  in  borouglis, 
the  appeal  shall  be  to  the  recorder,  and  not 
to  the  county  justices.  That  a considerable 
increase  should  be  made  in  license  duties. 
That  on  week-days  licensed  houses  in  Eng- 
land, outside  the  metropolis,  should  not  be 


open  before  7 a.m.,  and  that  they  should  be 
closed  an  hour  earlier  than  at  present  in  the 
evening.  That  on  Sundays  licensed  houses  in 
the  metropolis  should  be  open  from  1 to  3 p.m. 
for  consumption  off  the  premises  only,  and 
for  consumption  on  the  premises  from  7 to  11 
P.M.  That  in  other  places  in  England  they 
should  be  open  from  12.30  p.m.  to  2.30  p.m. 
for  consumption  off  the  premises  only,  and 
for  consumption  on  the  premises  from  7 to  10 
p.m.  in  populous  places,  and  from  7 to  9 in 
other  places.  That  justices  should  have  dis- 
cretionary power  of  licensing  music-halls  and 
dancing  saloons  in  the  country  as  at  present 
in  the  metropolis,  whether  connected  with 
public-houses  or  not;  and  that  all  such  places 
should  be  subject  to  supervision  by  the  police. 
That  the  entering  of  liquors  under  some  other 
name  upon  the  bill  of  a shopkeeper  holding 
a license  to  sell  off  the  premises,  should  be  an 
offence  against  the  license  punishable  by  im- 
mediate forfeiture.  In  Scotland  the  committee 
recommend  that  the  amount  of  fines  and  the 
terms  of  imprisonment  should  be  made  to 
follow  those  of  the  English  act,  and  be  like 
them,  progressive;  that  severe  penalties  should 
be  imposed,  as  in  England,  on  persons  drunk 
in  charge  of  horses,  carriages,  &c.;  and  that 
publicans  should  be  made  liable  to  the  same 
penalties  for  harbouring  thieves,  prostitutes, 
&c.,  as  in  England,  under  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act.  That  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
as  at  present  in  England,  no  spirits  should  be 
sold  to  children  under  sixteen  yeai-s  of  age. 
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These  aud  other  proposals,  directly  or  in- 
directly dealing  with  the  licensing  laws  and 
the  liquor  traffic,  kei)t  the  question  before  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  during  the  whole  of  the 
session  of  1879,  and  all  tended  to  foster  the 
interest  created  upon  the  subject  both  in 
parliament  and  in  the  country.  Almost  every 
newspaper,  &c.,  by  articles  and  criticisms  of 
the  various  bills,  was  thus  made  a valuable 
educational  medium  for  the  spread  of  temper- 
ance ideas  aud^jriuciples.  But  the  action  of 
the  Beaconsfield  government,  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence,  was  antagonistic 
to  various  efforts  put  forth  in  the  direction  of 
temperance  legislation,  whether  it  was  for 
Sunday  closing  of  public-houses;  shortening 
the  hours  of  sale ; the  transfer  of  the  licensing 
power  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen;  the 
Gothenburg  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain ; the  Permissive  Bill  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Lawson,  or  his  local  option  resolution. 

In  the  autumn  of  1877  a large  and  influential 
congi-ess  on  “Public  Morality”  was  held  at 
Geneva,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  James  Stansfield,  M.P.,  when  upwards 
of  500  persons  were  present,  including  dis- 
tinguished representatives  from  every  country 
in  Europe,  and  also  from  America.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  occasion,  the  Bev.  J.  G. 
Bochat,  a Swiss  pastor,  arranged  a public 
meeting  to  consider  the  relation  between 
morality  and  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
On  the  21st  of  September,  1877,  between  400 
and  500  persons  of  all  ranks  attended,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  representatives  to  the  Con- 
gress. Pastor  Bochat  presided,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Carson  of  Liverpool; 
Miss  Todd  of  Dublin;  Mrs.  Goulder,  Liver- 
pool; Miss  Stephens,  Bridport;  Mrs.  Wade; 
M.  Briquet,  Geneva ; Mr.  W.  Burgess  and  Mr. 
E.  Jones,  Liverpool;  Mr.  H.  Allen,  Dublin; 
and  Mr.  A.  Powell  of  New  York.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Burgess  proposed 
that  the  chairman  proceed  to  take  the  names 
of  all  who  were  willing  to  sign  a total  abstin- 
ence pledge  and  assist  in  forming  a society  to 
promote  that  object. 

The  following  is  a literal  translation  of 
the  pledge  of  the  first  total  abstinence  society 
in  Switzerland: — “ I declare  to  engage  myself 
for  the  present  to  abstain  completely  from  all 
intoxicating  liquor,  and  to  do  all  I can  to 
battle  against  its  use  all  around.”  A pecu- 
liarly-worded but  honest  pledge.  Pastor 
Bochat  and  M.  Fernand  placed  themselves  at 


the  head  of  the  movement,  and  their  greatest 
difficulty  is  the  almost  universal  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  wine  as  a beverage. 

In  a letter  from  the  Bev.  Pr.  Chatelaine  of 
Geneva,  secretary  to  the  Swiss  Temperance 
Society,  he  says : “ It  is  not  every  day,  nor 
everywhere,  that  one  hears  what  one  heard 
the  other  evening  in  the  reading-i-oom  of  the 
new  restaiu’ant  in  Pagins.  About  fifty  men 
had  met  there  to  spend  a social  evening.  The 
entertainment  began  with  a song  aud  the 
recitation  of  a poem,  after  which  a man  was 
called  upon  to  speak  who  was  formerly  a 
working  clockmaker,  but  is  now  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Swiss  Temper- 
ance Society.  That  man,  who  is  not  thirty 
years  of  age,  has  already  followed  the  career 
of  a drunkard  during  eight  years.  You 
would  have  been  touched  at  the  frankness 
with  which  he  told  us  how,  at  the  death- 
bed of  his  mother,  he  formed  the  resolution 
renouncing  the  fatal  habit.  Alas  ! two  days 
afterwards  the  wine  offered  at  the  funeral 
weakened  his  resolution,  and  three  weeks 
afterwards  he  was  as  miserable  as  ever.  But 
his  conscience  was  not  asleep,  and  he  heard 
that  internal  voice  saying,  ‘Must  this  last 
for  ever?’  By  the  providence  of  God  he 
put  his  hand  upon  the  biography  of  James 
Stirling,  the  Scotch  shoemaker,  snatched  from 
drunkenness  at  sixty  years  of  age  by  faith 
in  the  Saviour  and  by  the  engagement  of 
complete  abstinence.  The  example  of  that 
conversion  restored  to  our  friend  the  hope  of 
deliverance.  He  went  up  to  his  garret,  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  God  alone,  he  en- 
gaged himself  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks  during  two  mouths.  That  engage- 
ment restored  to  him  an  energy  of  will  which 
the  vice  had  caused  him  to  lose,  aud  at  the 
end  of  the  two  months  he  found  himself  so 
well  both  in  mind  and  body  that  he  no  longer 
hesitated  to  join  some  friends  in  the  village 
who  practised  total  abstinence.  That  is  not 
all.  His  example  had  the  effect  of  attracting 
attention  to  the  Temperance  Society.  From 
all  sides  people  came  to  beg  Mr.  B.  and 
his  friends  to  interest  themselves  about  a 
father,  a brother,  or  a neighbour  whose  con- 
version was  ardently  desired ; others  doubted 
his  ability  to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  signa- 
ture of  such  or  such  a confirmed  drunkard. 
From  this  it  happened  that  he  was  very  soon 
placed  in  contact  with  several  slaves  of  drink. 
He  has  opened  in  the  Chaux  de  Foods  a tern- 
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perauce  caf6,  where,  after  working  hours,  ten 
or  twelve  men  of  all  ages  who  have  followed 
his  example  meet.  We  reckoned  to-day  in 
our  Swiss  Eomande  twenty  persons,  chiefly 
men,  who  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  who 
are  now  living  in  total  abstinence  from  all 
alcoholic  liquors,  blessing  God  that  they  have 
found  salvation  by  faith  in  the  Saviour  and 
by  their  union  with  the  abstainers.” 

The  forty-third  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Tem}ierance  League  was  held  in  the 
Tempci’ance  Hall,  Oldham,  Lancashire,  July 
3d  and  4th,  1877,  when  Mr.  James  Barlow, 
president,  was  again  at  his  post.  The  report 
showed  no  change  in  the  agency,  but  owing 
to  continued  illness  Mr.  Eichard  Horne  had 
been  laid  aside.  The  executive  committee 
had  enriched  the  publication  department  by 
the  purchase  of  the  copyright,  stereo-plates, 
•Sic.,  of  the  whole  of  the  temperance  tracts 
known  as  the  “ Ipswich  Series  of  Tracts,”  so 
that  they  were  in  a position  to  supply  the 
auxiliaries  with  tracts  on  all  phases  of  the 
movement  at  a very  cheap  rate. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  parliamentary 
session  of  1877,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  again 
introduced  his  Permissive  Bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  withdrew  it  later  on  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  Sunday-closing  Bill. 

In  1878  he  was  in  the  front  of  the  battle 
again,  and  forced  on  a division  on  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading,  when  he  was  defeated 
by  a majority  of  194.  Instead  of  being 
daunted  or  discouraged.  Sir  Wilfrid  was  de- 
lighted that  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
him  to  try  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  on  this  subject. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1878,  Mr.  Wilson 
again  introduced  his  English  Sunday-closing 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  being 
more  fortunate  at  the  ballot,  flxed  upon  the 
29th  of  May  for  the  second  reading. 

Large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  an  almost 
unanimous  feeling  expressed  in  favour  of  the 
bill.  Memorials  were  presented  to  the  home- 
secretary, asking  him  to  support  the  Irish 
bill,  and  to  bring  in  a similar  measure  for 
England,  from  upwards  of  14,000  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  and  Non- 
conformist ministers  of  England  and  Wales. 
As  it  was  evident  that  a hard  struggle  would 
have  to  be  made  to  secure  the  passing  of  the 
Irish  bill  this  session,  Mr.  Wilson  acceded  to 
the  earnest  request  of  the  promoters  of  that 


measure,  and  on  the  27th  of  May  he  withdrew 
the  English  bill,  to  allow  the  bill  for  Ireland 
to  be  discussed  on  the  29th  of  May,  this  being 
the  fifth  time  that  such  a sacrifice  had  been 
made  by  the  friends  of  Sunday  closing  in 
England. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  York, 
July  9th  and  10th,  1878.  The  business  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Good- 
ramgate ; Mr.  James  Barlow,  president,  in  the 
chair.  A very  able  report  of  work  done  dur- 
ing the  year  was  presented,  the  most  notable 
feature  of  which  was  the  holding  of  special 
conferences,  viz. : a conference  held  at  Bradford 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1877,  when  about  400 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present,  and  several 
interesting  papers  were  read.  In  December, 
1877,  a two  days’  conference  of  women  was 
held  at  York,  attended  by  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  Yorkshire,  &c.  Nine  meet- 
ings of  various  kinds  were  held  during  the 
two  days,  at  which  papers  were  read  and 
addresses  delivered  by  Mrs.  Eielden  Thorp 
of  York,  Miss  Ellen  Webb  of  Kent,  Miss  K. 
Capper  of  Birkenhead,  Miss  Firth  of  London, 
Mrs.  Whiting  of  Leeds,  Mrs.  W.  Wilson  of 
ShefiSeld,  Mrs.  Casson  of  York,  Dr.  Townson 
of  Liverpool,  Dr.  Eobert  Martin  of  Manches- 
ter, and  others.  The  report  of  the  League 
showed  a balance  due  to  the  treasurer  of 
£563, 19s.  O^d.  Eesolutions  in  favour  of  Sun- 
day closing,  (Sic.,  were  unanimously  carried. 

In  1878  the  French  Temperance  Society, 
established  May,  1872,  invited  all  nations  to 
send  representatives  to  consider  publicly  the 
following  subjects : — “ 1.  To  study  by  proper 
experiments  made  upon  animals,  the  intoxi- 
cating powers  of  various  alcohols  and  brandies 
to  be  had  from  the  trade.  2.  To  ascertain 
if  there  is  any  practical  process  in  general  use 
by  means  of  which  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  alcohols  contained  in  the  ti’ade  brandies  and 
other  alcoholic  drinks  are  to  be  easily  and  ac- 
curately recognized.  3.  To  study  the  symp- 
toms and  anatomical  injuries  of  hereditary 
affections,  which  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  through  such  a 
study  to  bring  to  light  all  consequences  in  re- 
ference to  the  physical  and  moral  state  of  the 
population.  4.  To  demonstrate  by  compared 
statistical  researches,  the  inconveniences  which 
have  resulted  from  an  abuse  of  the  various 
alcoholic  drinks.  5.  To  study  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, and  fiscal  means  which  might  be 
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of  such  a nature  as  to  prevent  or  repress  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks.” 

Accordingly  an  International  Congress  was 
authorized  by  ministerial  decision,  and  held 
in  the  lecture-hall  of  the  Trocad6ro  Palace — 
part  of  the  Great  Exhibition — on  the  13th, 
14th,  and  16th  of  August,  1878,  when  about 
140  persons  of  various  nationalities  were 
present.  The  English  representatives  were 
Mr.  J.  H.  Paper  and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Collyns, 
M.A.,  for  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  De  Colleville  of  Brighton,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Cook  of  Leicester,  for  the  National 
Temperance  League;  Mr.  Edward  Whitwell 
for  the  English  Sunday-closing  Association; 
whilst  Mr.  J.  Sewell  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Wood- 
cock represented  the  British  Temperance 
League,  and  Mr.  Woodcock  also  represented 
the  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites.  Re- 
presentatives were  also  present  from  Germany, 
Italy,  Russia,  Sweden,  Brazil,  Peru,  Belgium, 
Norway,  Roumania,  Egypt,  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  first  sitting  was  presided  over  by  M. 
Laboulaye,  the  president,  and  the  first  ques- 
tion on  the  programme  was  introduced  by  M. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz,  who  gave  the  results  of 
his  own  experience  in  a lengthy  paper.  The 
second  sitting  was  held  in  the  rooms  at  the  Rue 
de  Rennes,  on  the  morning  of  August  14th. 
The  third  sitting  took  place  in  the  Trocad^ro 
Palace  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  On 
the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August  the  fourth 
sitting  was  held  in  the  Palace,  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Collyns,  M.A., 
and  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Paper,  who  re- 
ported the  final  triumph  of  the  Irish  Sunday- 
closing  Bill.  M.  Lunier,  director-general  of 
sanitary  arrangements  and  of  health  in  prisons 
and  lunatic  asylums  throughout  France,  and 
also  secretary  of  the  French  Temperance  So- 
ciety, exhibited  a series  of  valuable  maps, 
showing  the  relative  production  and  consump- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  drinks  in  the 
various  ports  of  France. 

M.  Chassagne  also  gave  some  interesting 
English  and  Russian  statistics,  and  spoke  of 
the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  on  soldiers,  stating 
that  it  reduced  their  strength  and  power  of 
endurance ; in  fact,  in  his  opinion  alcohol  was 
“ bad  money,”  and  not  true  coin. 

Dr.  James  Edmunds  of  London  gave  the 
telling  figures  of  the  United  Kingdom  Tem- 
perance and  General  Provident  Institution, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  London  Temperance 


Hospital,  which  were  interpreted  by  Dr.  De 
Colleville,  and  handed  in  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  friends  in  France.  Dr.  Baer 
of  Berlin  gave  the  German  statistics,  and  it 
was  observed  that  they  closely  resembled  the 
experiences  of  England,  viz:  “ increased  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  strong  drink,  and  conse- 
quently increased  crime,  poverty,  sickness, 
and  death,”  and  this  was  strongly  supported 
by  Dr.  Barella  from  Belgium. 

The  fifth  and  concluding  sitting  was  held 
in  the  rooms  at  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  when  the 
question  under  consideration  touched  upon 
the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 
In  addition  to  expressions  of  opinion  by 
various  representatives,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Col- 
lyns read  a paper  in  French  setting  forth 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance;  and  Dr.  De  Colleville  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  origin,  principles,  achieve- 
ments, and  manner  of  work  of  the  National 
Temperance  League. 

At  the  close  of  the  congress  a resolution 
was  passed  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  governments  to  aid  in 
the  restrictions  of  the  liquor  traffic;  and  com- 
missions were  named  for  the  further  exami- 
nation of  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  temperance 
question.  The  English  representatives  found 
comparatively  few  of  those  assembled  up  to 
their  stand-point  on  the  questions  of  abstinence 
or  prohibition,  but  still  deemed  the  congress 
an  important  and  valuable  one,  calculated  to 
do  great  good,  not  only  to  those  present  but 
through  them  to  the  world. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  what 
will  be  remembered  as  the  “ Beaconsfield  Long 
Parliament,”  the  English  Sunday-closing  Bill 
came  to  a debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  in  the  session  of  1879.  The  measure 
was  introduced  this  year  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Steven- 
son, M.P.  for  South  Shields,  and  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1879,  he  moved  its  second  reading 
in  an  able  speech.  The  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Hugh  Birley,  Mr.  Cowper 
Temple,  Mr.  H.  Rodwell,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson, 
Sir  John  Kennaway,  Mr.  Hibbert,  the  O’Conor 
Don,  Sir  Harcourt  Johnston,  &c.;  and  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Wheelhouse,  Sir  H.  Selwyn- 
Ibbetson,  and  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  who,  as  re- 
presenting the  government,  said:  “On  previous 
occasions  he  had  re.sisted  propositions  on  this 
subject,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  only  be 
respectful  to  the  House  of  Lords’  committee 
that  they  should  suspend  their  judgment  until 
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it  had  reported.  But  they  had  now  reported, 
and  he  might  at  once  say  that  the  government 
were  not  likely  to  go  beyond  that  report.  The 
question  was  not  so  simple  as  it  appeai-ed  at 
first  sight,  and  the  government  had  not  yet 
had  time  fully  to  consider  what  action  they 
should  take  in  the  matter.” 

Eventually  a division  was  taken  to  a motion 
to  adjourn  the  debate,  when  165  voted  for  and 
162  against,  or  a majority  of  three  in  favour 
of  the  motion  for  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
which  was  considered  by  the  promoters  of  the 
bill  as  a very  encouraging  augury  of  future 
success. 

No  further  action  could  be  taken  during 
this  session  for  want  of  time,  but  the  friends 
of  the  movement  determined  to  continue  the 
agitation  outside  the  House,  and  made  due 
preparation  for  renewed  efl^orts  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  During  the  interval  between  the 
meeting  of  parliament  several  by-elections 
took  place,  when  the  question  of  Sunday  clos- 
ing of  public-houses  was  made  a very  promi- 
nent one  for  the  consideration  of  both  candi- 
dates and  electors.  At  Liverpool,  where  an 
election  took  place  in  January,  1880,  for  a 
successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Torr,  M.P.,  the  ques- 
tion was  made  one  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  the  successful  candidate,  Mr.  Edward 
Whitley,  gave  distinct  and  pronounced  pro- 
mises in  favour  of  Sunday  closing,  although 
he  was  supported  by  the  liquor  interest;  his 
opponent.  Lord  Eamsey,  being  obnoxious  to 
them  on  account  of  his  expressed  determina- 
tion to  vote  in  favour  of  “ local  option  ” also. 
Despite  the  recommendations  of  the  Lords’ 
committee  on  intemperance,  the  government, 
in  reply  to  a question  by  an  hon.  member, 
stated  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  take 
any  steps  in  this  matter  at  present,  and  there- 
fore the  question  was  again  left  to  private 
members. 

“A  great  tidal  wave  of  temperance”  caused 
much  stir  in  the  world  at  this  period,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  about 
its  origin  The  original  Blue  Eibbon  move- 
ment was  started  in  Maine,  United  States,  by 
Mr.  J.  K.  Osgood,  who  named  it  the  “ Tem- 
perance Eeform  Club  Blue  Eibbon  Move- 
ment.” The  idea  of  weariTig  a piece  of  blue 
ribbon  as  a symbol  of  allegiance  to  temperance 
principles,  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  passage  of  Scripture:  “Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they 
make  them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their 


garments  throughout  their  generations,  and 
that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  borders 
a ribband  [or  as  the  Eevised  Version  has  it, 
a cord'\  of  blue;  and  it  shall  be  unto  you  for 
a fringe,  that  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and  re- 
member all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
and  do  them,”  &c.,  Num.  xv.  38-40.  The  idea, 
therefore,  of  using  “ the  bit  of  blue”  as  a symbol 
or  sign,  and  a daily  remembrancer,  was  a happy 
and  praiseworthy  one. 

In  February,  1877,  Mr.  Francis  Murphy,  an 
Irish- American,  who  had  been  reclaimed  from 
drunkenness,  seized  upon  the  idea,  and  deter- 
mined to  develop  it  in  another  direction.  He 
set  to  work,  and  commenced  an  organization 
which  he  denominated  “ The  Gospel  Temper- 
ance or  Blue  Eibbon  Army,”  and  securing 
the  services  of  several  earnest  Christian 
workers,  he  soon  created  an  enthusiastic  and 
successful  movement,  which  rapidly  spread 
throughout  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  the  means  of  enlisting  large  numbers 
into  the  ranks  of  temperance.  The  meetings 
were  of  a religious  and  temperance  charac- 
ter, agreeably  diversified  by  the  rendering  of 
choice  gospel  hymns  by  well-trained  choirs, 
the  audience  being  invited  to  join  in  the 
ehorus  which  was  attached  to  many  of  these 
songs  and  hymns.  Each  person  signing  the 
total  abstinence  pledge,  or,  already  teetotal- 
lers, becoming  identified  with  this  new  phase 
of  the  movement,  had  a small  piece  of  blue 
ribbon  fastened  to  a button-hole  in  the  breast 
of  the  coat,  if  a male;  while  the  other  sex  had 
it  attached  to  a prominent  part  of  the  front  of 
the  dress,  as  a visible  sign  of  their  sympathy 
for  and  connection  with  the  temperance  refor- 
mation. 

The  movement  was  commenced  in  England 
by  Mr.  William  Noble  of  London,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  a few  friends,  arranged  a series  of 
similar  meetings  at  the  National  Standard 
Theatre,  Shoreditch,  London,  in  February, 
1879.  The  time  of  meeting  was  designedly 
fixed  at  an  hour  when  it  should  not  interfere 
with  the  evening  services  in  churches,  chapels, 
&c.  At  the  close  of  their  own  services,  minis- 
ters and  membei  s of  Christian  churches  turned 
in  to  these  meetings  to  express  their  sympathy, 
and  to  render  all  the  aid  they  could.  Tlie  series 
proved  to  be  remarkably  successful,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  j)resent  weekly  being  from 
4000  to  5000.  Large  numbers  of  pledges  were 
taken,  and  many  persons  of  the  worst  class 
became  reformed  in  heart  and  life.  Just  as 
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tlie  work  was  going  on  encouragingly,  and 
the  advisability  of  continuing  the  meetings 
became  apparent,  a door  was  unexpectedly 
opened  and  a place  of  meeting  suggested.  In 
the  midst  of  a densely-populated  district,  a 
building,  known  as  the  Ho.xtou  Music  Hall, 
lost  its  license  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
freeholder,  who  was  willing  to  dispose  of  it. 
The  friends  took  counsel  together,  and  decided 
to  engage  it  for  a series  of  meetings  by  way 
of  experiment.  The  hall  was  engaged  for 
three  months,  and  possession  was  had  in 
March.  The  fiist  public  meeting  was  very 
thinly  attended,  little  more  than  a score  being 
present,  but  two  notorious  characters  took  the 
pledge.  The  two  succeeding  meetings  were 
more  encouraging,  for  the  hall  was  well  tilled 
each  evening.  Up  to  the  12th  of  February, 
1880,  tbe  meetings  had  been  carried  on  for  661 
consecutive  nights  with  remarkable  success. 
By  the  generous  aid  of  Mr.  William  I.  Palmer, 
of  Beading,  the  Hoxton  Hall  was  purchased, 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  renovated. 

In  1881  Mr.  Francis  Murphy,  and  his  son 
T.  E.  Murphy,  followed  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Booth 
— one  of  Mr.  F.  Murphy’s  disciples — came 
over  to  Eugland,  and  commenced  to  labour  in 
some  of  the  large  towns,  the  result  being  the 
development  of  a new  phase  of  temperance 
effort  Mass  meetings  in  the  largest  available 
buildings,  noon  prayer  and  praise  meetings, 
assisted  by  large  and  efficient  choirs,  &c., 
created  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  seldom  seen 
since  the  days  of  Father  Mathew,  the  Irish 
apostle  of  temperance.  Large  numbers  of 
pledges  were  taken;  men  and  women  of  all 
denominations  and  classes  became  zealous 
workers  in  the  cause.  On  the  breasts  of 
noblemen,  clergymen,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  labourers,  shoeblacks,  &c.,  the 
little  piece  of  blue  ribbon  told  its  own  story. 
Women,  also,  from  the  elegantly-di'essed  lady 
to  the  humble  domestic  servant,  wore  the  same 
symbol,  either  in  a gold  brooch,  a silver  buckle, 
or  in  its  unadorned  simplicity.  In  some  few 
districts  the  white  or  red  ribbon  was  preferred, 
on  account  of  special  circumstances;  and  an 
opposition,  or  Yellow  Eibbon  Army,  was  or- 
ganized. The  Gospel  Temperance  Herald  and 
Blue  Ribbon  Official  Gazette,  and  also  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Chronicle,  were  devoted  to  the  move- 
ment. 

That  this  mission  was  productive  of  good 
results  is  an  indisputable  fact.  It  brought 
many  clergymen  and  church  officials  into 
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direct  connection  with  the  temperance  move- 
ment, and  their  active  assistance  in  the  work 
caused  them  to  secure  a deeper  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  members  of  their  several  con- 
gregations, some  of  whom  had  long  felt  per- 
plexed, and  unable  to  understand  how  it  was 
that  their  pastors  had  so  long  held  aloof  from 
a movement  fraught  with  such  inestimable 
blessing  to  humanity. 

Like  the  voice  of  God,  this  Blue  Eibbon 
movement  spoke  to  the  Christian  churches, 
and  their  response  thereto  was  a benefit  to 
.them  and  to  the  world.  The  action  thus 
taken  by  the  Christian  ministry  removed  one 
terrible  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way. 
Numbers  who  knew  by  experience  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  total  abstinence,  and  wei’e  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  there  were  higher  heights 
to  which  they  had  not  yet  attained,  were  sadly 
hindered  by  the  opposition  or  indifferent  ac- 
tion of  professed  Christians,  and  esijecially  by 
those  who  were  leaders  and  teachers.  Some, 
indeed,  asserted  that  hitherto  the  temperance 
movement  had  been  purely  secular  in  its  de- 
velopments; but  that  now  it  had  been  raised 
to  its  true  position.  But  the  fact  is,  the  new 
movement  had,  under  God,  awoke  the  sleep- 
ing churches,  and  their  drowsy  members  were 
roused  from  their  lethargy  to  a fuller  sense 
of  their  duty. 

That  the  temperance  agitation  of  fifty  years 
ago  was  not  a godless  or  merely  secular  one, 
has  been  already  shown;  but  in  refutation  of 
some  of  the  statements  made  by  extreme  advo- 
cates of  what  is  called  “ Gospel  Temperance,” 
we  adduce  a few  facts  to  further  substantiate 
our  statements. 

In  1837  a manifesto  was  issued  by  the 
committee  of  the  Liverpool  Total  Abstineuce 
Society,  in  which  it  is  declared : “ Viewing  the 
society  as  an  auxiliary  to  religion,  the  com- 
mittee have  uniformly  endeavoured,  on  all 
public  occasions,  to  secure  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  divine  blessing  as  essential  to  all 
its  success,  and  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God, 
as  furnishing  at  once  the  ground- work  and  the 
guide  of  their  proceedings.” 

Writing  to  the  Tavistock  Temperance  Advo- 
cate, March  23d,  1840,  Mr.  Salisbury  said; 
“ During  the  past  year  (1839)  the  Congrega- 
tional Dissentei's  have  received  into  communion 
in  Carnarvonshire  alone  2000  members.  The 
ministers  are  all,  with  one  exception,  total 
abstainers.  In  Anglesea  the  number  of  re- 
formed chai-acters  is  truly  amazing,  and  the 
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new  converts  to  Christianity  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  In  Denbighshire  the  revivals 
are  astonishing,  and  generally  speaking  the  new 
converts  are  zealous  teetotallers.  Merioneth- 
shire and  Montgomeryshire  are  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  revivals;  all  the  churches  are  awake, 
and  labour  day  and  night  to  get  the  whole 
population  to  become  members  of  Christ  Jesus. 
Every  minister  in  these  counties  is  a teetotaller; 
and  I believe  that  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  of  the  church  members  are  the  same. 
In  a word,  it  may  be  said  of  North  Wales 
that  it  is  all  alive  with  religion.  And  why? 
Because  temperance  societies  are  zealously 
advocated,  and  God’s  blessing  has  followed 
our  efforts.  These  few  lines  call  aloud  on 
professing  Christians  to  become  zealous  and 
efficient  members  of  so  good  a cause.” 

Many  other  illustrations  could  be  given  to 
show  that,  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  country, 
the  zealously-worked  temperance  society  was 
an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  gospel,  and 
that  the  reformed  drunkard  in  many  instances 
became  an  active  Christian  worker, 

Mrs.  Sewell,  in  her  poem  entitled  “The 
Rose  of  Cheriton,”  causes  a working-man  to 
express  in  very  appropriate  terms  the  view 
which  most  of  the  temperance  advocates  of 
1840  to  1870  strove  to  enforce  relative  to 
religion  and  temperance: — 

“But  still,”  I said,  “good  friend,  you  must  confess 
A man’s  not  saved  though  cured  of  drunkenness; 
He  has  a deeper  root  of  sin  within: 

That’s  not  destroyed,  although  he  drink  no  gin. 
There  must  be  faith,  a living  faith,  you  know, 

On  which  the  fruits  of  righteousness  must  grow.” 

“ True,  sir,  most  true,  but  the  Apostle  Paul 
Said  ‘ faith’  must  come  by  ‘ hearing,’  if  at  aU. 

But  through  what  channel  shall  the  drinker  hear  ? 
Parsons  don’t  preach  where  men  are  tipphng  beer. 
And  therefore  do  we  strive,  and  strive  again. 

To  break,  if  possible,  his  heavy  chain ; 

That  he  may  quit  the  pot-house  for  the  pew. 

And  hear  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  mercy  too ; 

May  hear  of  Jesus,  and  of  sin  forgiven. 

And  seek  henceforward  holiness  and  heaven.” 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Protestant  Total  Abstinence  Society,  held  in 
Whitefriars  Street,  Dublin,  in  1846,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  as  an  answer  to 
some  sectarian  and  ignorantaccusations  against 
the  promoters  of  total  abstinence: — “James 
Haughton  moved  the  resolution, — That  we 
do  not  receive  total  abstinence  as  a substi- 
tute for,  or  in  any  way  inimical  to  the  gospel, 
but  regard  it  as  an  auxiliary  in  preparing  the 


way  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  as  such 
well  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  community  at 
large.” — {^Memoir  of  James  Haughton,  p.  74.) 

No  doubt  it  is  true  that  in  some  districts 
there  had  long  been  an  estrangement  between 
the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  and  church 
officials.  The  mission  of  Messrs.  Murphy  and 
Booth  in  1881  was  the  means  of  bringing  about 
a reconciliation,  and  “the  bride  of  the  Lamb” 
was  induced  to  hold  out  her  arms  and  once 
more  embrace  her  long-neglected  and  bitterly- 
persecuted  handmaiden,  until  like  twin-sisters 
happily  reunited.  Religion  and  Temperance 
again  went  forth  together  on  their  “ God- 
given  mission  of  love”  to  fallen,  suffering 
humanity,  lifting  men  and  women  from  drun- 
kenness, debauchery,  and  sin,  to  newness  of 
life  here,  and  a blessed  hope  of  eternal  life 
through  Christ  Jesus  in  the  world  to  come. 

On  the  other  hand  the  movement  had  its 
drawbacks  and  disadvantages,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  the  “missioners,”  as  they  were  termed, 
were  open  to  the  charge  of  being  more  an- 
xious for  “ the  loaves  and  fishes,”  or  pecuni- 
ary  gain  to  themselves,  than  they  were  for  the 
success  of  the  cause  itself.  The  total  cost  of 
one  month’s  “gospel  temperance”  mission  in 
more  than  one  instance  exceeded  the  amount 
expended  by  the  whole  of  the  temperance 
organizations  in  that  town  or  vicinity  upon 
persistent  and  efficient  temperance  work  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  previous  year. 

And  notwithstanding  the  great  success 
claimed  for  the  movement,  we  are  bound  to 
state  that,  in  spite  of  many  protests,  persistent 
efforts  were  made  to  swell  the  list  of  converts 
by  taking  the  names  of  all  who  “donned  the 
blue  ribbon,”  although  many  of  these  were  life 
teetotallers,  or  had  been  avowed  abstainers  for 
over  forty  years.  Furthermore,  irrespective  of 
these  drawbacks,  those  American  Blue  Ribbon 
advocates  had  no  difficulties  to  contend  with 
— real  or  imaginary — but  had  everything  in 
their  favour:  money,  influence,  music,  enthusi- 
asm and  organization,  &c.  They  found  the 
fields  well  cultured,  the  golden  grain  ripe  for 
the  harvest,  and  all  the  appliances  likely  to 
ensure  success  at  their  disposal;  they  had 
simply  to  ask  and  have.  Verily,  they  “reaped 
where  they  had  not  sown,  and  gathered  where 
they  had  not  strawed,”  carrying  away  the 
spoils,  and  leaving  the  fields  full  of  rank  and 
troublesome  weeds,  which  years  of  incessant 
labour  on  the  part  of  those  left  behind  have 
not  yet  successfully  removed. 
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Duriug  tlie  time  this  “gi'eat  tidal  wave  of 
temperance”  was  rolling  majestically  along, 
everybody  was  excited,  and  many  of  the  friends 
of  temperance  jubilant,  imagining  that  the 
long-looked-for  day  of  victory  was  at  hand; 
but  when  the  tide  turned  then  came  unpleasant 
discoveries.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  unchari- 
table to  our  American  friends,  but  we  do 
know  that  the  services  of  abler  advocates  of 
temperance  could  have  been  procured  at  less 
cost,  and  these  men  with  the  same  machinery 
and  workers  would  have  clone  more  efficient 
service  to  the  cause. 

The  forty -fifth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  Hud- 
dersfield, July  8th  and  9th,  1879.  The  report 
was  necessarily  tinged  with  regret  at  the  con- 
tinued depression  in  trade,  causing  distress  in 
the  country,  and  having  its  influence  upon 
the  finances  of  this  and  kindred  institutions; 
nevertheless  it  took  a serious  view  of  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  all  true  friends  of  temperance, 
and  whilst  recording  work  done,  pointed  out 
what  was  still  necessary  to  be  done  to  ensure 
success.  It  hailed  with  gratification  the  pro- 
gress of  temperance  principles  in  the  medical 
profession,  making  special  reference  to  the 
testimonies  of  Sir  William  Gull,  M.D.,  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  M.D.,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward 
Bichardson,  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  and  others. 
In  speaking  of  the  Band  of  Hope  movement, 
a very  opportune  hint  was  thrown  out  in  the 
following  paragraph : — “ Might  not  some  plan 
be  adopted  by  which  the  Bands  of  Hope  and 
the  adult  societies  could  be  brought  into 
closer  proximity,  so  that  those  who  are  trained 
in  the  Bands  of  Hope  might  be  engi’afted  into 
the  parent  stock  ? At  present,  unfortunately, 
too  large  a proportion  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  used  to  swell  the  ranks  of  juve- 
nile abstainers  have  not  increased  the  nume- 
rical strength  of  adult  membership ; and 
whether  they  remain  faithful  to  their  pledges 
or  not  your  executive  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing;  but  they  trust  that  they  do  not  for- 
get the  principles  in  which  they  have  been 
trained,  and  will  in  due  time  lead  their  chil- 
dren by  the  same  path.” 

That  the  subject  of  Sunday  closing  still 
engrossed  the  attention  of  its  friends,  was  very 
apparent  on  the  opening  of  parliament  on 
Thursday,  February  5th,  1880,  for  no  le.ss  than 
three  notices  were  given  of  bills  restricting  or 
prohibiting  the  Sunday  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 


On  the  6th  of  February,  a bill  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  Sunday  in 
Wales  was  brought  into  the  house  by  Mr.  J. 
Roberts,  and  the  second  reading  was  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  April  14.  On  the  following  day, 
February  7,  Mr.  Stevenson  again  introduced 
his  bill  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  Sunday  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading  was  Wed- 
nesday, May  12.  Mr.  Stevenson,  however,  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a resolution 
on  the  subject,  and  secured  the  “ first  order  of 
the  day”  on  Friday,  March  12,  for  the  follow- 
ing motion : “ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  it  is  expedient  that  the  law  which 
limits  the  hours  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  on  Sundays  in  England  and  Wales 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  apply  to  the  whole 
of  that  day.”  On  the  17th  of  February,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Pease  brought  in  a bill  for  the  closing 
of  public-houses  in  England  and  Wales  on 
Sunday,  making  provision  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
during  certain  hours  for  consumption  off  the 
premises. 

None  of  these  measures  were  discussed,  for 
early  in  March,  1880,  the  premier  dissolved 
pai’liament,  and  in  the  following  month  the 
general  election  took  place.  The  friends  of 
temperance  legislation  were  at  their  posts, 
and  in  many  of  the  constituencies  the  ques- 
tion of  Sunday  closing  was  brought  very 
prominently  before  the  candidates  for  parlia- 
mentary honours.  The  result  of  the  election 
was  the  rejection  of  more  than  sixty  of  those 
members  who  voted  against  the  Sunday-clos- 
ing resolution,  or  opposed  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill ; and  the  return  of  numerous  new 
members  pledged  to  support  such  a measure. 

The  friends  of  the  movement  were  inspired 
by  the  fact  that  at  this  period  (1880)  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  nine-tenths  of  Ireland,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Victoria, 
Tasmania,  &c.,  all  under  the  rule  of  her  majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  possessed  the  blessing  of 
Sunday  closing,  and  they  resolved  that  they 
would  renew  their  efforts  to  secure  the  same 
boon  for  England. 

Upwards  of  300  cities  and  towns,  including 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  &c.,  had  been 
canvassed  by  voting  papers  being  left  at  every 
house,  for  the  head  of  the  family  to  fill  up  and 
sign,  and  to  mark  whether  he  was  in  favour 
of  Sunday  closing,  opposed  to  it,  or  neutral; 
and  up  to  July,  1879,  more  than  one-seventh 
of  the  householders  of  England  and  Wales 
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bad  tlius  stated  their  wishes  in  black  and 
white. 

“ This  expression  of  opinion,”  remarked  Mr. 
Edward  Whitwell,  “ shows  householders 
in  favour  of  closing  public-houses  the  whole 
of  Sunday  to  one  against  it,  and  two-thirds  of 
one  neutral.”  In  some  places  the  returns 
were  analysed  to  see  how  the  different  classes 
voted.  The  working-men  of  Preston  voted 
eleven  to  one  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing; 
the  mariners  and  shipwrights  of  Portsmouth 
six  to  one;  the  colliers  of  South  Wales,  twenty- 
thi'ee  to  one;  West  Cumberland  showed  forty 
to  one;  Cornwall,  sixty  to  one ; and  the  house- 
holders of  North  Wales  ninety-four  to  one. 

The  feeling  of  the  religious  bodies  on  this 
question  of  Sunday  closing  is  best  expressed 
in  the  resolutions  passed  at  annual  confer- 
ences, &c.  The  minutes  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  held  at  Bh’mingham,  July,  1879, 
records  the  following  resolution; — “In  the 
judgment  of  the  Conference,  the  public  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  Lord’s-day,  as 
now  carried  on  in  this  country,  is  in  striking 
inconsistency  with  the  due  observance  of  that 
day,  and  with  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 
The  Confei'ence,  being  of  opinion  that  special 
efforts  should  be  made  during  the  ensuing  year 
in  behalf  of  closing  licensed  public  - houses 
entirely  on  Sundays  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  except  for  hona-fide  travellers, 
authorizes  its  president,  in  conjunction  with 
the  temperance  and  Sabbath  committees,  to 
promote  the  petitioning  of  parliament,  and 
other  well-advised  means,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  important  and  desirable  an  end.” 

During  the  meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  held  at  Glasgow 
in  October,  1879,  the  following  resolution  was, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  R.  Glover  (Bristol), 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  J.P.  (Birming- 
ham), carried  unanimously: — “That  this  Union 
rejoices  in  the  introduction  of  a bill  into  par- 
liament for  the  closing  of  public -houses  on 
Sunday;  that,  having  regard  to  the  incalcul- 
able mischief  wrought  by  the  prevalent  indul- 
gence in  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  proved 
efficiency  of  similar  measures  as  applied  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  furthering  public  so- 
briety, this  Union  deems  this  measure  worthy 
the  hearty  support  of  all  Christian  men.” 

During  the  meetings  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  held  at  Cardiff, 
October,  1879,  the  following  resolution  was, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Jones 


(Morriston),  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Daniel 
(Merthyr),  unanimously  adopted  : “ That  this 
assembly,  believing  that  the  social,  moral,  and 
spiritual  interests  of  the  community  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  the  entire  closing  of 
public-houses  on  Sundays,  heartily  approves 
the  action  taken  by  John  Roberts,  M.P.  for 
the  Flint  boroughs,  in  giving  notice  of  his 
intention,  during  next  session,  of  introducing 
a bill  providing  for  the  entire  closing  of  public- 
houses  in  Wales  on  Sunday;  and  this  assembly 
earnestly  recommends  the  members  of  our 
churches  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the 
hon.  member  in  his  endeavour  to  secure  for 
Wales  the  same  privilege  as  is  now  enjoyed 
by  Scotland  and  Ireland.” 

At  the  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  Hull  and  the  East  Riding, 
held  in  October,  1879,  a resolution  in  favour 
of  Sunday  closing  was  unanimously  passed. 
At  the  district  meeting  of  the  United  Metho- 
dist Free  Churches,  held  October  16,  1879,  a 
resolution  was  passed  favouring  the  closing  of 
public-houses  on  the  Lord’s-day,  and  thanking 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  M.P.,  for  his  labours  in 
the  cause  of  Sunday  closing.  Similar  resolu- 
tions were  passed  at  the  conferences  or  annual 
meetings  of  other  denominations. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,  held  November 
17th,  1879,  the  Sunday-closing  Bill  received 
due  attention,  and  at  the  conference  (connected 
with  the  anniversary)  the  Rev.  W.  Robinson 
moved,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Stowell,  M.A., 
seconded,  a resolution  in  favour  of  entire 
closing,  which  was  carried  with  enthusiasm. 
The  evening  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr.  Fraser),  and 
Hugh  Birley,  M.P.,  delivered  an  intei'esting 
address  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  closing. 

The  forty -sixth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  Dar- 
lington in  J uly,  1880.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  the  report  hopeful  and  encouraging.  By 
resolutions  5 and  6 it  was  decided  “ that  in 
the  judgment  of  this  confei'ence  the  time  has 
arrived  when  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  that  the  executive 
should  be  located  in  some  other  large  town 
than  Bolton,”  and  “ that  Sheffield  be  the  ex- 
ecutive town.”  In  consequence  of  this  altera- 
tion, the  secretary,  Mr.  Frederick  Atkin, 
afterwards  tendered  his  resignation;  and  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Collyns,  M.A.,  was  appointed  his 
successor. 
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The  Rev.  C.  H.  Collyns,  M.A.,  was  a 
native  of  Exeter,  born  in  1820.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  a student 
and  Fell  Exhibitioner  of  Christ  Church,  and 
was  admitted  to  orders  in  1844.  In  1844  and 
1845  he  was  curate  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene^ 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  became  second  master 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s  School  at  Bath; 
and  from  1867  to  1874  was  head-master  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire. 

He  was  an  earnest,  well-informed,  and 
thorough-going  temperance  reformer, of  liberal 
views  and  catholic  spirit,  one  who  would  rather 
step  out  of  his  way  to  help  and  encourage, 
than  slight  an  earnest  worker  who  happened 
to  be  in  humble  circumstances. 

Mr.  Collyns  was  a vice  - president  of  the 
Vegetarian  Society,  and  a frequent  speaker  at 
Manchester  and  elsewhere,  his  portly,  genial 
presence  being  a powerful  and  convincing 
answer  to  the  commonly-urged  objection  to 
vegetarianism,  viz.  that  its  advocates  were  thin, 
cadaverous,  moody,  melancholy  men.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  fi'iends  everywhere,  and 
had  no  hesitation  about  ofSciating  in  Noncon- 
formist pulpits,  or  associating  with  Dissenting 
ministers  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  were, 
like  himself,  trying  to  do  good  to  suffering, 
sinful  humanity.  He  died  in  Sheffield,  July 
8th,  1885,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  local  option 
resolution  in  the  new  parliament  of  1880,  the 
English  friends  of  Sunday  closing  determined 
to  take  active  steps  to  secure  the  passing  of  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  their  bill.  In  accord- 
ance with  notice  given,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson, 
M.P.  for  South  Shields,  rose  in  the  House  on 
the  25th  of  June,  1880,  and  moved,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  for  going  into  com- 
mittee of  supply,  a resolution  expressing  the 
expediency  of  closing  public-houses  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  during  the  whole  of  Sunday. 
In  an  able  speech  the  hon.  member  briefly 
reviewed  the  whole  subject,  and  met  various 
objections.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by 
Hugh  Birley  (Manchester),  when  J.  W.  Pease 
(South  Durham)  pleaded  for  certain  modifica- 
tions which  he  proposed  to  submit  as  an 
amendment.  After  several  others  had  spoken, 
the  House  divided,  when  the  votes  were — 
ayes,  i.e.  for  going  into  committee  of  supply, 
117 ; noes,  i.e.  for  Mr.  Stevenson’s  motion,  153 

being  a majority  of  36  for  Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Pease  then  moved  as  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution,  wliich  was  put  as  a substan- 


tive motion,  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after 
the  word  “apply,”  and  to  insert  the  words, 
“as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  whole  of  the  day, 
making  such  provision  only  for  the  sale  during 
limited  hours  of  beer,  ale,  porter,  cider  or  perry, 
for  consumption  off  the  premises  in  the  coun- 
try, and  for  the  requirements  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  metropolitan  districts,  as  may  be 
found  needful  to  secure  public  co-operation  in 
any  alterations  of  the  law.” 

This  was  agreed  to  without  a division. 
Under  the  law  then  existing,  the  hours  during 
which  public-houses  were  open  on  Sundays 
were  as  follows : In  the  meti'opolitan  districts, 
from  one  o’clock  p.m.  to  three  o’clock  p.m., 
from  six  o’clock  p.m.  to  eleven  o’clock  p.m.; 
elsewhere,  from  half-past  twelve  o’clock  p.m. 
to  half-past  two  o’clock  p.m.  ; and  from  six 
o’clock  P.M.  to  ten  o’clock  p.m.  Mr.  Pease 
proposed  to  reduce  the  evening  hours  of  open- 
ing in  the  metropolitan  districts,  so  that  public- 
houses  should  be  open  from  seven  o’clock  p.m. 
until  ten  o’clock  p.m.;  and  elsewhere,  so  that 
houses  should  be  open  from  seven  o’clock  p.m. 
till  nine  o’clock  p.m.  He  further  proposed 
that  outside  of  the  metropolitan  districts  the 
sale  of  liquor  during  those  hours  should  be  for 
consumption  off  the  pi'emises  only,  leaving  the 
law  as  it  stood  as  regards  the  hona-fide  traveller 
and  railway  refreshment  rooms. 

The  time  of  the  House  being  fully  occu- 
pied, there  was  no  opportunity  presented  for 
further  action  in  favour  of  the  English  bill 
during  the  remainder  of  the  session ; but  the 
friends  of  Sunday  closing  in  Wales,  feeling 
inspired  by  the  apparent  success  of  other 
efforts,  issued  a whip,  and  made  a determined 
stand  for  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Roberts’s 
Welsh  Sunday-closing  Bill,  In  submitting 
his  motion  on  the  30th  June,  1880,  Mr. 
Roberts  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  Wales  were  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of 
the  bill,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  of  the 
thirty  members  sitting  for  Welsh  constitu- 
encies twenty-nine  were  supporters  of  the  bill, 
and  the  noble  lord  (Viscount  Emlyn  of  Car- 
marthenshire) who  had  given  notice  of  amend- 
ment, had  intimated  that  through  indisposi- 
tion he  was  prevented  from  being  present,  so 
that  not  a voice  from  Wales  would  be  raised 
against  this  motion.  Mr.  Henry  Richard 
(Merthyr)  seconded  the  motion  in  a brief  but 
able  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Kinnear 
(Donegal),  who  testified  to  the  good  effects  of 
such  legislation  in  Ireland. 
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The  motion  was  opposed  by  Colonel  Bur- 
naby (North  Leicestershire),  Mr.  Warton 
(Bridport),  and  Mr.  Montague  Scott  (East 
Sussex),  but  was  eventually  carried  without  a 
division,  and  Thursday,  July  8th,  was  named 
for  the  first  stage  of  committee,  but  owing  to 
pressure  of  business  further  action  was  de- 
ferred until  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

Of  the  active  workers  of  this  period,  and 
up  to  the  present,  few  are  more  worthy  of 
recognition  than  A.  E.  Eccles  of  Choiiey  and 
W.  E.  A.  Axon  of  Manchester. 

Alfred  E.  Eccles  of  White  Coppice,  Chor- 
ley,  Lancashire,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
energetic  of  our  modern  temperance  workers, 
is  the  owner  of  large  cotton -mills  both  in 
Manchester  and  Chorley.  In  early  life  he 
was  a drinker  of  alcoholic  liquor,  and  a smoker 
of  tobacco,  from  the  use  of  which  his  health 
suffered.  He  sought  medical  advice,  and 
wine  w^as  prescribed,  but  instead  of  improv- 
ing he  grew  worse.  By  some  means  he  was 
induced  to  read  Dr.  Grindrod’s  famous  prize 
essay  Bacchus,  and  its  careful  perusal  made 
him  become  a teetotaller  and  a non-smoker. 
As  a result  he  rapidly  recovered  his  health, 
and  soon  gave  all  his  energies  to  the  temper- 
ance movement. 

He  started  the  present  teetotal  society  in 
Chorley  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  becoming 
its  first  president,  and  first  president  of  the 
Band  of  Hope.  He  was  for  some  time  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Temperance  Society,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  amalgamation  of  that  society,  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Temperance  League,  and 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance  Ad- 
vocates’ Society,  into  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Temperance  Union.  He  gave  his  ser- 
vices as  honorary  secretary  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Union  needed  the  appointment 
of  a paid  secretary,  whose  whole  time  should 
be  devoted  to  its  service. 

Mr.  Eccles  is  also  a supporter  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  and  was  for  some  years  on 
the  executive.  The  Templar  Order,  Band  of 
Hope  Union,  and  the  Anti-narcotic  League, 
&c.,  all  have  his  earnest  attention  and  support. 
White  Coppice  is  a model  village,  the  inhabi- 
tants residing  in  Mr.  Eccles’ cottages,  and  work- 
ing in  his  mills,  and  as  he  allows  no  drink- 


shop  in  the  village,  drunkenness  and  its  accom- 
paniments are  little  known.  He  is  not  only 
a writer  of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  but  takes 
great  pains  to  circulate  temperance  and  other 
literature. 

William  E.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.L.,  president 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance 
Union,  is  a native  of  Manchester,  born  in 
1846.  He  has  been  an  abstainer  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  is  a prominent  vegetarian,  &c. 
Mr.  Axon’s  contributions  to  the  press  are  very 
numerous,  in  fact  this  is  his  life-work.  He  is 
the  author  of  Handbook  of  the  Public  Libraries 
of  Manchester  and  Salford,  1877;  Architectural 
Description  of  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  1878; 
Lancashire  Gleanings,  1883;  Cheshire  Glean- 
ings, 1884;  and  Annals  of  Manchester,  1886. 
He  is  a member  of  many  learned  societies  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  has  contributed  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  British  Association,  the  Eoyal  Statistical 
Society,  and  various  other  scientific  and  liter- 
ary organizations.  Some  of  his  essays  have 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  He  is  the  author  of  articles  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  the  American 
Cyclopaedia.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Mr.  Axon 
is  no  mean  poet,  and  is  an  earnest,  laborious, 
painstaking  temperance  worker. 

Alderman  Robert  Benson,  J.P.,of  Preston, 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  one 
of  the  early  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
temperance  reformation,  and  remained  stead- 
fast to  the  end.  With  a humorous  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  he  would  tell  the  story  of  his  early 
business  life  as  an  abstainer,  and  how  he  cele- 
brated a teetotal  wedding  fifty  years  ago.  On 
the  3d  of  May,  1887,  he  celebrated  his  golden 
wedding,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month 
he  completed  his  eightieth  year,  and  received 
an  address  from  the  Preston  Temperance  So- 
ciety. He  became  a member  of  the  Preston 
town -council  in  1859,  and  was  made  an 
alderman  in  1876.  He  was  a borough  and  a 
county  magistrate,  and  was  intimately  associ- 
ated with  all  the  philanthropic  institutions 
and  movements  in  Preston.  He  was  for  many 
years  a supporter  of  the  United  Kingdom  Al- 
liance and  other  organizations  of  a temperance 
character.  He  departed  this  life  July  2d, 
1887,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
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The  parliamentary  session  of  1881  was 
opened  on  January  6th,  when  Mr.  Steven- 
son and  Mr.  Eoberts  gave  notice  that  on  the 
following  day  they  would  ask  leave  to  intro- 
duce their  respective  bills — the  English  and 
Welsh  Sunday- closing  Bills.  The  Welsh  bill, 
having  the  priority  in  the  ballot,  was  read  a 
fii-st  time  on  the  8th  of  January,  and  May  4th 
fixed  for  the  second  reading.  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  less  fortunate,  for  on  rising  to  propose  the 
first  reading  of  the  English  Sunday- closing 
Bill,  he  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Callan,  who 
argued  that  as  it  was  half-past  twelve,  ac- 
cording to  the  “ standing  orders”  it  could  not 
be  proceeded  with.  The  objection  being  con- 
sidered valid,  Mr.  Stevenson  had  to  defer 
action  until  the  10th,  when  his  bill  was  read 
a first  time,  and  July  6th  set  down  for  the 
second  reading. 

On  the  4th  May  Mr.  Eoherts  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Welsh  biU,  being  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  Eathbone,  Carbutt,  Mor- 
gan Lloyd,  Osborne  Morgan,  Mr.  James,  and 
others;  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Warton,  Ons- 
low, Peter  Taylor,  Colonel  Makins,  J.  Daly, 
W.  H.  0 Sullivan,  and  W.  Shaw.  The  pre- 
mier (Mr.  Gladstone),  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernment, gave  unquestionable  support  to  the 
bill,  and  expressed  a hope  that  the  almost 
unanimous  wishes  of  the  Welsh  people  would 
be  acceded  to  without  a division,  and  that  no 
efforts  would  be  made  to  stop  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  bill.  He  contended  that  the  local 
opinions  of  the  people  on  such  a question 


should  be  listened  to,  and  in  eloquent  terms  he 
denounced  the  cruelty  of  continuing  tempta- 
tions in  existence  against  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  best  able  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  necessities  of  a community. 
On  the  division  being  taken  it  was  found  that 
there  were : for  the  second  reading,  163 ; 
against,  17;  majority  for  the  bill,  146  — or 
nearly  ten  to  one  of  those  voting. 

On  Wednesday,  June  15th,  a debate  took 
place  on  the  order  for  going  into  committee 
on  the  Welsh  Sunday-closing  Bill,  when  Mr. 
Carbutt  moved  “ that  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  committee  to  include  Monmouthshire  in 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.”  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr,  C.  H.  James,  and  opposed  by  the  at- 
torney-general and  others,  and  was  negatived 
without  a division. 

In  committee,  on  clause  1 Sir  Harding  Gif- 
ford made  a motion  to  exempt  Cardiff  from 
the  operation  of  the  biU,  but  it  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  91.  He  had  intended  to  make  a 
similar  motion  for  Swansea,  but  seeing  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  he  did  not  bring  it 
forward. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  Mr.  Thomasson 
moved  an  amendment  providing  that  public- 
houses  in  Wales  should  be  opened  on  Sundays 
from  half-past  twelve  to  half-past  two  p.m., 
for  the  sale  of  drink  for  consumption  off  the 
premises  only.  This  also  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  49,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a third  time. 

Both  the  Welsh  and  English  bills  were 
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down  for  Wednesday,  July  6th,  Mr.  Steven- 
son’s bill  being  the  fii’st  order  of  the  day;  but 
on  Monday,  J uly  4th,  the  prime-minister  gave 
a statement  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  various 
bills  introduced  by  the  government,  and  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  abandoning  for  the 
session  several  important  measures. 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Stevenson’s  Sunday- 
closing Bill,  and  others,  were  deferred  for 
future  action.  On  Tuesday,  July  12th,  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the 
House  precluded  all  hope  of  action  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session,  Mr.  Stevenson  moved 
that  the  order  for  the  English  Sunday-closing 
Bill  be  discharged,  and  the  measure  was  with- 
drawn. On  the  following  day  Mr.  Pease  fol- 
lowed the  example,  and  withdrew  his  bill. 

During  the  session  a very  large  number  of 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  favour  of  Sunday  closing.  The  official 
report  showed  that  on  the  4th  and  5th  July 
upwards  of  1000  petitions,  with  more  than 

100.000  signatures,  were  presented;  and  on 
the  6th  about  600  petitions,  with  upwards  of 

200.000  signatures;  so  that  public  opinion 
was  evidently  in  favour  of  the  movement. 

On  Saturday,  August  20th,  Mr.  Roberts 
moved  that  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 
on  Sunday  (Wales)  Bill  be  read  a third  time. 
Mr.  Warton  (Bridport)  moved  an  amendment 
having  for  its  object  the  recommittal  of  the 
bill,  to  attempt  to  secure  the  exemption  of 
Cardiff.  This  was  supported  by  Sir  Harding 
Gifford,  and  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. The  House  was  cleared  for  a division, 
but  seeing  that  their  chance  was  hopeless,  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  amendment  de- 
clined to  go  further,  and  the  bill  was  read  a 
third  time  without  a division. 

On  August  23d,  in  a brief  but  able  and 
interesting  speech.  Lord  Aberdare  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  motion  was  agreed  to  at  once, 
and  on  Wednesday,  August  24th,  the  House 
went  into  committee  on  the  bill.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  read  a third  time,  and  on 
the  27th  of  August,  1881,  the  Welsh  Sunday- 
closing Bill  received  the  royal  assent.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  clause  3,  which 
fixed  the  time  for  the  act  to  come  into  opera- 
tion “ on  the  day  next  appointed  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  general  annual  licensing  session  for 
that  division  or  place,”  the  act  did  not  come 
into  force  in  many  districts  of  Wales  until 
August  or  September,  1882. 


At  an  early  period  of  the  session  of  1881 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  reminded  the  government 
that,  during  its  last  session,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  most  emphatically  endorsed  the 
principle  of  local  option.  He  therefore  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a re.solution 
calling  upon  the  government  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  resolution  passed  on  the  18th 
June,  1880. 

On  the  evening  of  .June  14th,  1881,  the 
hon.  baronet  rose  amid  cheers  and  moved: — 
“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  give  effect  to  the  resolution  passed 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1880,  which  affirms  the 
justice  of  local  communities  being  intrusted 
with  the  power  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  operation  of  the  liquor  traffic.” 

The  resolution  was  seconded  bj"^  Mr.  Thomas 
Burt  (Morpeth),  and  supported  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Samuelson  (Frome),  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Bright  (Birmingham);  and  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Daly  (Cork),  Captain  Aylmer  (Maidstone), 
Mr.  Hicks  (Cambridgeshire),  and  Colonel 
Makins  (South  Essex).  On  a division  being 
taken  it  was  found  that  there  were:  for  the 
resolution,  196;  against  it,  154;  majority  for 
the  resolution,  42. 

Stimulated  probably  by  the  disclosures  made 
during  the  election  petition  inquiries  in  differ- 
ent localities,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Carbutt  (M.P. 
for  Monmouth)  took  action  during  the  session 
of  1881,  and  introduced  a bill  to  amend  the 
laws  affecting  parliamentary  elections,  and  the 
attorney-general  took  up  the  subject,  bringing 
in  a very  stringent  bill  entitled  “ The  Corrupt 
Practices  at  Elections  Bill,”  in  addition  to 
which  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd  introduced  a bill 
to  the  same  purport.  The  whole  of  these  bills 
were  intended  to  alter  the  law  relative  to 
parliamentary  elections,  and  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  at  elec- 
tions. These  and  a number  of  bills  dealing 
with  kindred  subjects  were  eventually  with- 
drawn, owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  session  and 
the  pressure  of  Irish  business.  On  the  4th  of 
J uly  the  prime-minister  announced  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections 
Bill,  &c.,  till  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

One  of  the  most  astounding  and  mischievous 
proposals  ever  made  by  any  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  session  of  1881.  He  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  the  insertion  of  the  following 
clausein  theCu.stomsand  Inland  Revenue  Bill: 
— “When  the  proprietor  of  any  carriage  used 
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for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  any  rail- 
way shall  be  desirous  of  selling  intoxicating 
liquors  and  tobacco,  to  be  consumed  therein 
by  passengers  travelling  in  such  carriage,  the 
proprietor  shall  give  notice  of  such  desire  to 
the  commissioners  of  inland  revenue,  and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  to 
grant  an  excise  license,  which  shall  have  the 
effect  of  authorizing  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  tobacco  in  such  carriage,  upon 
such  terras  and  conditions,  and  subject  to  such 
regulations,  as  the  said  commissioners  may 
prescribe.”  Within  a week  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  taught  that  he  had  committed  a blunder, 
and  the  opposition  his  proposition  met  with 
from  all  quarters  compelled  him  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  had  been  “effectually  killed  by 
the  menaces  to  which  it  had  been  exposed.” 
From  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  the 
scheme  was  condemned  by  writers  and  speak- 
era  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  blunders 
ever  committed. 

Up  to  1881  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society  was  worked  in  two  divisions,  one 
confining  its  operations  to  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  the  other  to  that  of  York.  The 
latter  held  its  central  committee  in  Man- 
chester, and  had  an  efficient  secretary  in  Mr. 
Eobert  Graham,  who  in  1881  went  to  organize 
church  temperance  associations  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  on  the  principles  of  those  esta- 
blished in  England.  The  two  divisions  were 
then  united  in  one,  the  seat  of  government 
being  in  London.  Mr.  Alfred  Sargent  became 
general  secretary,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Sherlock 
editor  of  the  official  organ  of  the  society.  The 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Chronicle.  The 
society  was  managed  by  an  executive  council 
and  committee,  the  council  consisting  of  forty- 
five  members  who  were  donors  of  not  less 
than  five  pounds,  or  annual  subscribers  of  not 
less  than  ten  shillings;  provision  being  made 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  council  should  be 
total  abstainers,  and  the  election  to  be  annually. 
Members  of  the  society  were  those  agreeing 
with  its  general  principles,  and  subscribing  not 
less  than  five  shillings  per  annum  to  the  funds. 
The  report  issued  in  1886  showed  that  in 
twenty  dioceses  there  were  over  220,000  mem- 
bers in  the  temperance  organizations  connected 
with  the  Church,  with  upwards  of  3000  abstain- 
ing clergy,  including  eight  bishops,  several  of 
the  Queen’s  chaplains,  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  Church;  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Canon  Basil 
Wilbeiforce,  Prebendary  Grier,  the  Bishops 


of  London,  Newcastle,  &c.,  being  very  earnest, 
laborious  advocates  of  total  abstinence  prin- 
ciples. 

A series  of  conferences,  meetings,  &c.,  were 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  June  28th  and 
29th,  1881,  to  celebrate  the  Loudon  Temper- 
ance Jubilee,  which  was  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  National  Temperance  League. 
Four  conference  sessions  were  held  in  the 
lower  hall,  where  papers  were  read  and  opin- 
ions expressed  on  “past  achievements,  present 
operations,  and  future  requirements.”  On  the 
28th  a conversazione  was  held,  and  the  follow- 
ing evening  a grand  demonstration  and  public 
meeting  in  the  large  hall,  when  Mr.  Samuel 
Bowly,  president  of  the  League,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Aider- 
man  James  Barlow,  J.P.,  of  Bolton,  president 
of  the  British  Temperance  League;  Sir  William 
Collins,  Glasgow,  president  of  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League;  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  president  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance;  Arthur  Pease, president  of  the  North 
of  England  Temperance  League;  Dr.  Benjamin 
Ward  Eichardson,  president  of  the  British 
Medical  Temperance  Association;  J.  H.  Fox, 
president  of  the  Western  Temperance  League; 
and  the  Eev.  Thomas  Houston,  D.D.,  of  Bel- 
fast. The  large  haU  was  crowded,  and  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  were  of  an  animated 
and  encouraging  nature. 

During  the  course  of  this  year  there  were 
several  pleasing  illustrations  of  the  progress, 
influence,  and  value  of  temperance  principles; 
one  being  the  fact  that  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  the  Preston  town- 
council  decided  to  allow  a number  of  public- 
house  licenses  to  lapse.  A large  block  of  pro- 
perty was  being  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  the  erection  of  a free  library.  The  cost  of 
this  building,  estimated  at  £100,000,  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  trustees  of  a deceased 
solicitor  named  Harris,  who  stipulated  that 
the  corporation  should  find  a good  site.  To 
do  this  a large  number  of  shops,  cottages,  &c., 
including  about  twenty  public-houses,  had  to 
be  razed  to  the  ground.  Three  public-houses 
had  already  come  down,  and  there  were  three 
applicants  prepared  to  give  £300  for  each  of 
the  licenses,  subject  to  the  licensing  committee 
of  magistrates  at  the  usual  sessions  sanction- 
ing the  transfers.  After  due  consideration  the 
council  resolved,  by  a vote  of  twenty  to  ten, 
to  allow  the  three  licenses  to  lapse,  the  feeling 
expressed  being  in  favour  of  retaining  only 
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about  five  out  of  the  twenty  licenses  at  their 
disposal  by  the  time  the  full  scheme  is  carried 
out. 

Another  noteworthy  incident  was  the  hon- 
our conferred  upon  two  prominent  temperance 
men  by  her  most  gracious  majesty  Queeu  Vic- 
toria. On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  William  Collins,  late  lord -provost 
of  Glasgow;  and  upon  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  trea- 
surer of  the  National  Temperance  League,  in 
recognition  of  his  important  services  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  principality  of  Wales. 
Sir  Hugh  Owen  was  in  delicate  health  at  the 
time,  and  only  lived  to  enjoy  the  title  a very 
few  months,  dying  November  20th,  1881,  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  In  1880  a similar  honour 
had  been  conferred  upon  three  other  “ illus- 
trious abstainers,”  viz. : Mr.  William  Fox,  late 
prime-minister  of  New  Zealand;  S.  Leonard 
Tilley  of  Canada;  and  Mr.  Edward  Baines  of 
Leeds. 

Another  interesting  event  of  the  year  was 
the  great  meeting  of  teetotal  mayors  held  in 
Exeter  Hall,  London,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Temperance  League.  The  lord- 
mayor  of  York  presided,  and  the  mayors 
of  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Gateshead,  Reading, 
Scarborough,  Poole,  Oswestry,  and  Bootle  took 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  Shef- 
field on  the  5th  and  6th  July,  1881.  The 
president,  officials,  and  about  seventy  dele- 
gates were  present.  The  report  was  of  a hope- 
ful and  encouraging  nature,  concluding  with 
the  following  notable  words  : — 

“ The  League  commenced  its  labours  in  the 
days  when  the  flag  of  total  abstinence  was 
first  unfurled.  It  has  watched  each  develop- 
ment of  the  movement,  it  has  endeavoured  to 
embrace  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  has  striven, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  able,  to  give  support  to 
it  in  every  way,  feeling  that  the  many  sides 
from  which  it  may  be  viewed  are  but  parts  of 
one  great  whole.  We  have  been,  and  still 
ai-e,  the  teachers  and  upholders  of  the  power 
of  moral  suasion ; but  none  the  less  have  we 
remembered  that  the  nation  has  duties  to  per- 
form towards  its  citizens,  which  make  it  im- 
perative that  she  should  see  that  law  be  not 
the  feeder  of  and  sustainer  of  vice,  but  the 
helper  and  teacher  of  the  weak,  and  therefore 
we  have  been  consistently  foremost  in  main- 
taining the  necessity  of  legal  action  against 


the  liquor  traffic.  As  one  of  the  oldest  tem- 
perance organizations  in  the  land,  we  have 
supported,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  the  Band 
of  Hope  work,  the  Sunday-closing  movement, 
the  appeal  to  the  Christian  churches  of  our 
country,  and  all  the  efforts  that  have  been 
the  issue  of  the  stirring  of  our  large  and 
many-sided  question.  Your  executive  feel 
deeply  the  responsibility  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  their  hands.  They  are  thankful  for 
past  support;  they  ask  for  new  and  increased 
support.” 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine  busi- 
ness, a special  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
awarded  to  E.  B.  Dawson  of  Lancaster,  on  his 
retirement  from  the  office  of  honorary  secre- 
tary— a post  he  had  ably  filled  for  nineteen 
years.  A.  H.  Burgess  of  Leicester  was  elected 
honorary  secretary,  the  other  officials  being 
re-elected.  A vigorous  and  successful  effort 
was  made  to  wipe  out  the  debt  due  to  the 
treasurer,  and  provide  a fund  in  support  of 
the  future  operations  of  the  League,  and  we 
deem  this  a fitting  opportunity  to  furnish 
the  reader  with  a few  particulars  regarding 
several  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  prominent 
in  this  financial  effort. 

Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  M.P.  for  the  Ilkeston 
division  of  Derbyshire,  was  born  in  Galgate, 
near  Lancaster,  and  when  a young  man  ob- 
tained a situation  in  Rochdale  as  manager  of 
the  silk-spinning  department  of  Mr.  Briggs. 
On  the  failure  of  Mr.  Briggs,  Messrs.  James 
Taylor,  manager  of  the  hat  department  of  the 
firm,  George  Healey,  manager  of  another  de- 
partment, and  Mr.  Watson  entered  into  part- 
nership and  commenced  business  on  their  own 
account.  In  1855  Mr.  Taylor  died,  and  a few 
years  after  Mr.  Healey  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Watson  then  erected  the  large  com- 
modious mills  at  Shawclough,  and  a mansion 
close  by,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Horse 
Carrs.  He  was  very  successful  in  business  and 
princely  in  his  munificence.  As  a member  of 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  its  progress,  and  built  a chapel 
for  the  denomination  at  Shawclough  which 
cost  him  about  £4000.  He  also  built  for  the 
Baptists  at  Cudgate  a chapel  costing  several 
thousands  of  pounds.  At  Rochdale  he  erected 
a commodious  and  handsome  infirmary  at  an 
expense  of  about  £10,000,  which  was  opened  by 
the  RightHon.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  who  gave  an 
interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Watson’s  extraordi- 
nary success  in  life,  and  his  almost  princely  gif ts 
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to  the  public,  &c.  Mr.  Watson  for  a few  years 
was  a member  of  the  Rochdale  town-council, 
chairman  of  the  Rochdale  school  board,  and 
a borough  magistrate.  As  a temperance 
reformer  Mr.  Watson  was  sound  and  consis- 
tent, as  well  as  active  and  useful.  He  signed 
the  pledge  under  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey,  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1834,  and  stood  firm  to  it 
for  over  fifty-three  years.  He  would  take  his 
stand  on  the  temperance  platform  in  the 
largest  halls,  the  most  unpretentious  build- 
ings, or  in  the  open  air,  and  boldly  advocate 
the  principles  of  true  temperance.  He  was 
one  of  the  “weaver  lads”  of  whom  the  move- 
ment has  just  reason  to  be  proud.  The  British 
Temperance  League,  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance, Band  of  Hope  Unions,  and  other  organi- 
zations found  in  him  a true  and  generous 
friend;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  vote 
was  always  on  the  side  of  temperance  prin- 
ciples, although  his  parliamentai-y  career  was 
but  short.  Mr.  Watson  died  at  his  residence. 
Horse  Can's,  Rochdale,  March  7th,  1887,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

In  his  own  particular  line  no  man  in  Eng- 
land did  more  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
temperance  reformation  than  Mr.  Charles 
Watson  of  Halifax.  He  occupied  the  posts 
of  president  of  the  Halifax  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  the  Halifax  Auxiliary  to  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  was  vice-president  of  the 
Alliance,  of  the  British  Temperance  League, 
and  the  Sunday-closing  Association,  and  ren- 
dered assistance  to  other  institutions  of  a like 
nature. 

Mr.  Watson  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
circulation  of  temperance  literature,  of  which 
he  sent  out  amazing  quantities — “ to  be  mea- 
sured not  by  pounds  but  by  tons.”  He  was  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  but  had  spent  about  forty 
years  of  his  life  in  Halifax,  coming  direct  from 
Scotland  to  occupy  the  post  of  schoolmaster 
at  Messrs.  Akroyd’s  Shed  School,  Haley  Hill. 
Whilst  thus  engaged  Mr.  Watson  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a wireworker  named  Hamer- 
ton,  of  Northgate,  Halifax,  whose  attention 
had  been  for  some  time  concentrated  upon  an 
improved  system  of  ventilation.  A patent 
was  taken  out,  and  Mr.  Watson  soon  after 
bought  Mr.  Hamerton’s  rights  and  became 
sole  patentee ; and  going  heartily  into  the 
business,  acquired  a competency  in  the  course 
of  a few  years.  He  was  known  throughout 
England  in  connection  with  the  ventilation  of 
public  buildings,  his  services  being  called  in 


at  many  houses  of  note,  including  Windsor 
Castle,  the  Prince  of  Wales’  home  at  San- 
dringham, &c.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Halifax  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  was  known  as  a friend  of  the  poor  and 
afliicted,  showing  sympathy  and  good-will  to 
the  besotted  victims  of  drink.  He  died  some- 
what suddenly,  October  5th,  1890,  aged 
seventy-eight  years. 

Frederic  H.  Bowman,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  Edin., 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c.,  Halifax,  is  one  of  those 
men  of  whom  the  friends  of  the  movement 
are  justly  proud.  A man  of  scientific  and 
scholarly  attainments,  he,  in  the  midst  of  a 
busy  life,  finds  time  to  study,  practise,  and 
publicly  advocate  the  claims  of  the  temperance 
reformation.  He  was  born  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1839,  and  when  a youth  of  fourteen  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  teetotal  pledge,  and  has 
been  a faithful  and  laborious  disciple  and 
leader  ever  since.  He  has  studied  the  ques- 
tion in  all  its  aspects,  and  has  lectured  on 
almost  every  possible  phase  of  it,  his  special 
attention  being  devoted  to  its  scientific  aspect, 
for  which  his  training  as  a chemist  has  given 
him  special  facilities.  He  was  for  several 
years  the  energetic  president  of  the  Halifax 
Total  Abstinence  Society,  also  president  of 
the  Halifax  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  of  the 
Yorkshire  Band  of  Hope  Union.  He  is  a 
vice-president  of  the  Congregational  Union 
Temperance  Association,  and  some  years  ago 
was  an  active  promoter  of  Temperance  Elec- 
toral Associations,  for  utilizing  the  temperance 
vote  in  favour  of  temperance  legislation.  His 
pen  has  been  busy  contributing  to  the  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  of  the  day  on  the  tem- 
perance question. 

The  annual  sermon  in  connection  with  the 
anniversary  (1881)  of  the  National  Temper- 
ance League  was  preached  in  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  London,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook  of  Boston,  U.S.A.  It  was  an  earnest 
and  eloquent  discourse,  founded  on  Deut.  xxii. 
8,  which  enjoins  the  making  of  battlements 
for  the  roof  of  the  house  to  prevent  any  from 
falling.  The  preacher  applied  the  idea  to  the 
temperance  cause,  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
being  well  armed  and  fortified  against  the 
great  foe  of  human  happiness,  the  destroyer 
of  homes — strong  drink. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  times,  a number  of 
friends  of  temperance  made  arrangements  for 
the  holding  of  an  International  Temperance 
Exhibition,  which  was  the  first  ever  held  in 
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any  country.  It  occupied  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  from  August  22d  to  Sep- 
tember 3d,  1881.  The  opening  ceremony 
was  pei'formed  by  Canon  Ellison,  who  said 
that  he  felt  deep  interest  in  the  exhibition, 
as  it  marked  a distinct  stage  in  the  progress 
of  the  temperance  movement.  “ It  was  not 
more  than  eight  or  nine  years  ago  since  tem- 
perance barrels  were  sent  round  and  coffee 
stalls  were  started  in  different  localities,  and 
now  there  was  not  a town  and  scarcely  a vil- 
lage in  which  coffee  taverns  were  not  opened 
either  by  an  association  or  by  individuals. 
More  than  that,  a great  public  want  had  been 
created  for  non-alcoholic  drinks,  and  private 
and  public  enterprise  was  rushing  to  supply 
the  demand.”  Brief  addresses  were  also  de- 
livered by  Canon  Duckworth  and  Mr.  John 
Hilton  of  the  Alliance.  Special  stalls  were 
provided  for  the  London  Auxiliary  of  the 
Alliance,  the  National  Temperance  Publishing 
Company,  the  I.O.G.T.,  and  Messrs.  Jarrold 
and  Sons  of  Norwich,  at  each  of  which  tem- 
perance and  Alliance  literature  was  offered 
for  sale.  In  the  centre  of  the  spacious  hall 
the  Apollinaris  Company  displayed  the  Queen 
of  Table  Waters,  known  in  America  as  “the 
Primeval  Champagne,”  which  is  said  to  have 
an  annual  sale  of  nine  million  bottles.  On 
other  stalls  were  displayed  Zoedone,  Noedont, 
Hedozone,  Sparkling  Razo,  Sparkling  Eupo- 
tos,  Sparkling  Champagne  (playfully  termed 
a take-in  for  wine-drinkers),  Saumerette,  lime 
juice,  raspberry  champagne,  soda,  seltzer,  lithia, 
potass,  and  Kissingen  waters,  and  a multitude 
of  others  of  a kindred  nature.  Aerated  waters 
were  to  be  seen  in  abundance.  There  were 
also  Hygeia,  Yinita,  Hygikrene,  Vigerine,  Bon 
Trovato,  Bine,  Quinada,  Vin-Sante,  cordials, 
Hopetta  ale,  &c.  Date  coffee  could  be  tasted 
gratis;  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  could  be  had  at  will. 
The  sum  of  .£100  had  been  paid  to  stop  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  hall  during 
the  exhibition,  and  the  profits  (if  any)  were 
to  be  presented  to  the  London  Temperance 
Hospital. 

The  promoters  of  this  exhibition  were,  un- 
doubtedly, acting  from  the  highest  motives; 
but  that  some  of  these  so-called  temperance 
drinks  are  dangerous  and  delusive  is  evident 
from  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  labora- 
tory connected  with  the  Inland  Revenue,  in 
which  there  is  a paragraph  calling  for  the 
attention  of  all  consistent  temperance  re- 
formers, and  which  reads  thus : — 


“ The  sale  of  light  and  non  - intoxicating 
beverages  made  from  sugar,  and  variously 
flavoured  with  hops  and  other  materials,  has 
increased  very  much  during  the  past  two 
years.  These  ai’e  sold  under  the  suggestive 
names  of  ‘Non-pale  Ale,’  ‘Tonic  Stout,’  ‘Toni- 
cine,’  ‘Hopetta,’  ‘Champagne  Coffee,’ &c.  &c. 
The  stimulus  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
their  sale  partly  by  very  successful  attempts 
at  imitating  ordinary  beer  in  general  appear- 
ance and  flavour,  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  influence  of  the  temperance  movement 
throughout  the  country  is  largely  directed  to 
the  promotion  of  the  sale  of  non-intoxicating 
drinks,  as  a means  of  reducing  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages.  In  many  instances 
the  aeration  of  the  beverage  is  carried  out  by 
causing  a slight  fermentation  to  take  place  in 
the  liquor.  As  this  continues  in  some  cases 
for  a considerable  time  in  the  bottle,  an 
amount  of  alcohol  is  produced,  including  that 
added  with  the  flavouring  ingredients,  equal 
to  from  four  to  six  per  cent  of  proof  spirit. 
As  these  preparations  are  usually  employed 
as  temperance  drinks,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  not  in  every  case  so  innocent  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be;  and  I am  of  opinion  that 
such  of  them  as  approach  the  character  of 
light  table-beer  should,  in  justice  to  the  brew- 
ing trade,  be  subjected  to  the  beer  duty.” 

In  1888  the  chemist  to  the  Board  of  Health 
of  Massachusetts  prepared  and  published  a 
report  on  investigations  recently  made  by  him 
into  the  tonics  and  bitters  advertised  and  used 
in  the  United  States.  Forty-six  out  of  forty- 
seven  examined  by  him  were  found  to  contain 
alcohol  in  quantities  varying  from  6 to  47'5 
per  cent,  the  average  being  21 ’5  per  cent. 
One  advertised  as  “not  a rum  drink”  con- 
tained 13'2  per  cent;  a “coca  beef  tonic,” 
which  is  said  to  contain  some  sherry,  actually 
contained  23'2  per  cent,  while  sherry  con- 
tains only  from  18  to  20  per  cent.  Another 
described  as  a purely  vegetable  extract,  “a 
stimulus  to  the  body  without  intoxicating,” 
contained  41'6  per  cent  of  alcohol;  while 
whisky  and  brandy  contain  only  50  per  cent. 
This  particular  tonic  is  specially  recommended 
to  inebriates  struggling  to  reform,  because  “ its 
tonic  and  sustaining  influence  on  the  nervous 
system  is  a great  help  to  their  efforts.”  An- 
other tonic  said  to  be  distilled  from  sea-weed, 
and  quite  harmless,  contained  19'5  per  cent  of 
alcohol;  and  certain  “German  bitters,”  which 
were  advertised  as  purely  vegetable  and  free 
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from  alcoholic  stimulant,  had  26'5  per  cent  of  | 
alcohol.  Certain  “sulphur  bitters”  contained 
no  sulphur,  and,  though  advertised  to  contain 
no  alcohol,  actually  contained  20'5  per  cent. 
One  maker’s  “concentrated  sherry  wine  bit- 
ters” contained  47‘5  per  cent  of  alcohol,  or 
barely  2'5  per  cent  less  than  brandy;  while 
another  “stomach  bitters”  contained  42'6,  and 
a third  44'3  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Of  the  whole 
forty-seven  tonics  and  bitters  examined  only 
one  was  free  from  alcohol,  and  the  average 
alcoholic  strength  was  greater  than  that  of 
sherry.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  for  the  sake  of 
gain  men  wdll  deliberately  deceive  and  injure 
their  fellow-men. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  been  proved  that  genu- 
ine non-intoxicating  beverages  can  be  manu- 
factured. One  of  the  most  successful  caterers 
in  this  direction  is  Mr.  William  Beckett  of 
Heywood,  near  Manchester,  an  earnest,  able, 
and  laborious  temperance  worker  for  many 
years  past. 

Mr.  Beckett  was  born  at  Preston,  Septem- 
ber 18th,  1835.  After  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship with  Mr.  Stephen  Ross,  pharmaceutical 
chemist,  Lancaster,  he  commenced  business  at 
Heywood  in  1857  as  a chemist.  Although  not 
exactly  a life  abstainer,  Mr.  Beckett  declares 
that  ten  shillings  would  cover  the  whole  of  his 
drink-bill.  In  1862  he  yielded  to  his  convic- 
tions, and  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  total 
abstinence  movement.  He  was  instrumental 
in  forming  the  first  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society  in  Heywood,  and  for  several 
years  held  tlie  position  of  secretary;  and  was 
editor  of  a penny  monthly  temperance  paper, 
entitled  the  Heywood  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Visitor,  which  is  said  to  have  led  to 
the  production  of  Onward,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Band  of  Hope 
Union. 

Mr.  Beckett  was  for  some  years  a member 
of  the  Manchester  Diocesan  Church  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  Society,  and  took  a very  ac- 
tive part  in  founding  the  first  Good  Templar 
Lodge  at  Heywood,  which  was  named  the 
Alpha,  and  met  in  his  warehouse  until  its 
success  necessitated  removal  to  a larger  room. 
He  also  became  an  honorary  member  of  Per- 
severance  Tent  of  Eechabites,  which  has  the 
honour  to  be  the  premier  tent  of  the  world, 
having  the  largest  membership. 

In  1862  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  effort 
to  produce  a well- flavoured  and  palatable 
drink  minus  the  presence  of  alcohol ; and  after 


many  experiments  he  finally  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a syrup  of  orange  and  quinine,  which 
has  stood  the  test  and  proved  to  be  all  it  pro- 
fessed to  be.  It  has  been  bighly  commended 
by  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  Dr.  James  Edmunds, 
and  Dr.  Brewer,  of  London ; Dr.  Alexander 
Miller,  Edinburgh;  Dr.  R.  Martin,  Manches- 
ter; and  F.  R.  Lees,  Ph.D.,  Leeds. 

This  was  followed  by  a number  of  fruit 
syrups  and  cordials,  classed  under  two  heads: 
mild  drinks  and  hot  drinks.  These  include 
lime,  raspberry,  black  currant,  lemon,  straw- 
beri-y,  orange,  cherry,  honey,  ginger,  elder, 
clove,  peppermint,  and  other  syrups  and  cor- 
dials, all  free  from  alcohol,  and  of  the  very 
best  quality. 

During  the  year  1881  striking  evidence  of 
the  spread  of  the  temperance  I'eformation  was 
given  in  the  almost  unanimous  and  emphatic 
utterances,  resolutions,  &c.,  of  the  Methodist 
Ecumenical  Conference,  which  was  held  in 
London  in  September.  This  Conference  was 
composed  of  four  hundred  representatives, 
half  from  the  American  continent,  and  the 
other  half  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
There  were  about  the  same  number  of  lay- 
men as  ministers,  and  the  Western  delegation 
included  about  thirty  coloured  men,  nearly 
all  of  them  being  ministers.  The  proceedings 
extended  over  several  days,  during  which  many 
interesting  addresses  were  delivered  and  papers 
read.  The  Conference  strongly  urged  “ the 
Methodist  people  of  Great  Britain”  to  strive 
earnestly  to  obtain  the  boon  of  complete  Sun- 
day closing  throughout  the  land.  Public  meet- 
iugs  wei-e  also  held  in  connection  with  the 
Conference,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted 
in  favour  of  temperance,  approving  of  the 
formation  of  Bands  of  Hope  and  Juvenile 
Temperance  Societies,  and  specially  commend- 
ing the  work  of  rescuing  those  who  have  fallen 
through  drink  to  “Christian  women,  as  a work 
of  the  home  and  the  sanctuary,  which  they  can 
with  eminent  fitness  perform.” 

On  Wednesday,  September  6th,  1882,  a 
conference  of  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Belgian  temperance  delegates  met  at  Exeter 
Hall,  London,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  spread  abstinence 
principles  through  the  Continent.  The  meet- 
ing arose  out  of  the  celebration  of  the  temper- 
ance jubilee,  delegates  having  been  invited 
from  foreign  temperance  societies  by  the 
National  Temperance  League  of  England,  to 
join  in  this  celebration  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
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Sydenham.  At  the  conference  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Eev.  M.  De  Colleville,  D.D., 
who  was  elected  president;  and  among  those 
present  were  M.  C.  Anthoon,  of  Charleroi, 
of  the  Belgian  delegation;  Dr.  H.  Barella, 
of  the  Belgian  Eoyal  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine; the  Due  Frederico  Lancia  di  Brolo,  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Palermo;  Pro- 
fessor Nicolas  du  Moulin, of  Ghent  University; 
M.  L6on  Lebon,  of  Brussels;  M.  Frederic 
Passy,  of  the  French  Institute,  and  Deputy 
of  the  Seine ; Dr.  Petithan  of  Li6ge ; Dr. 
Johannes  Eindfleisch,  of  Gischkau,  a delegate 
of  seven  temperance  societies  of  Germany; 
M.  De  Vaucleroy,  M.D.,  Professor  in  I’Ecole 
de  Guerre  de  Belgique,  &«.  The  proceedings, 
which  were  in  the  French  language,  com- 
menced with  the  election  of  the  officers,  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  of  the  National  Temperance 
League,  being  elected  vice-president.  The 
president  then  gave  an  address  of  welcome, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  reminded  his  hearers 
of  the  conference  held  in  Brussels  in  1880  on 
the  temperance  question,  and  expressed,  on 
behalf  of  the  League,  earnest  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  of  temperance  advocates  on  the 
Continent.  He  trusted  that  this  conference 
would  result  in  the  promotion  of  temperance 
among  all  nations.  Other  addresses  followed, 
and  Professor  N.  du  Moulin  dwelt  earnestly 
upon  the  evils  arising  from  the  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  drink,  which,  he  said,  destroyed 
people  morally  and  physically.  He  stated 
that  in  the  Ghent  Hospital  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  had  been  greatly 
lessened,  and  with  excellent  results.  There 
were  many  diseases  for  the  treatment  of  which 
alcohol  was  formerly  thought  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  but  now  they  were  treated  with- 
out alcohol.  While,  however,  he  was  opposed 
to  the  use  of  spirits  in  most  cases,  there  were 
instances  in  which  he  held  that  wine  might 
be  given  with  advantage.  Dr.  J.  Eindfleisch 
read  a paper  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the  tem- 
perance question;  and  subsequently  the  con- 
ference discussed,  in  a conversational  and 
informal  manner,  the  means  of  arriving  at 
the  suppression  of  intemperance  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Ultimately  it  was  resolved  to  remit  the 
whole  subject  of  forming  an  International 
Temperance  Alliance  to  the  various  temper- 
ance societies  of  the  Continent,  with  a view 
to  the  adoption  of  some  common  ground  of 
action  at  a future  congress.  On  the  motion 


of  the  Eev.  Charles  Senior,  of  Clifton,  it  was 
resolved  to  invite  the  temperance  societies 
on  the  Continent  to  explain  to  the  National 
Temperance  League  of  England  any  steps 
which  might  be  taken  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance  in  continental  countries,  and  for 
the  formation  of  an  International  Temperance 
Association.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  League 
for  its  hospitality,  to  the  delegates,  to  the 
chairman,  and  officers. 

Parliament  was  opened  Feb.  7th,  1882,  when 
the  Queen’s  speech  made  an  indirect  reference 
to  possible  changes  in  the  licensing  system;  but 
as  this  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  tem- 
perance party.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  asked  the 
premier  “ whether  her  Majesty’s  government 
contemplated  proposing  any  alteration  of  the 
licensing  laws  during  the  present  session?” 
Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in  the  negative,  but 
said  that  in  the  proposed  measure  for  county 
government,  certain  action  would  be  taken 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  licensing. 

On  the  24th  of  April  the  premier  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  the  County  Government 
Bill  for  that  session,  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  gave  notice  of  a question  as  to  whether 
the  government  contemplated  the  introduction 
of  any  other  legislation  during  the  session  for 
giving  effect  to  the  local  option  resolution 
already  twice  passed  by  the  House.  In  his 
reply  Mr.  Gladstone  said : “ It  is  quite  true 
that  we  contemplated  legislation  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  county  boards,  which 
would  indirectly  but  materially  have  borne 
upon  the  question  in  which  my  hon.  friend 
takes  so  great  an  interest,  viz.  local  option  > 
but  being  compelled  reluctantly  to  abandon 
the  plan  of  the  County  Boards  Bill  for  the 
year,  I do  not  see  that  we  have  any  means  of 
making  any  proposal  to  the  House  on  the 
subject  referred  to  during  the  present  session.” 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  at  once  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  another  resolution,  and 
the  20th  July  was  fixed  as  the  date  for  such 
resolution  to  be  moved,  but  the  pressure  of 
business  prevented  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

With  his  usual  zeal  and  energy.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  kept  the  question  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1883,  and  in  accordance  with 
notice  duly  given,  the  hon.  baronet  rose  in  his 
place  in  the  House  on  the  27th  April,  1883, 
and  moved  the  following  resolution: — “That 
the  best  interests  of  tlie  nation  urgently  re- 
quire some  efficient  measure  of  legislation  by 
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which,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
already  passed  and  reaffirmed  by  this  House, 
a legal  power  of  restraining  the  issue  or  re- 
newal of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pemons  most  deeply  interested  and  affected, 
viz.  the  inhabitants  themselves.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  W.  S.  Caine, 
M.P.  for  Scarborough,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Fry  (Darlington),  Mr.  Samuel  Smith 
(Liverpool),  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  William  Ver- 
non Harcourt  (home  secretary),  and  a number 
of  others.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  were  both  favourable 
to  the  principle  of  “local  option,”  and  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  the  government  to 
support  the  motion,  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  bring  in  a bill  dealing  with  the  question. 
On  a division  being  taken  141  voted  for  the 
motion  to  go  into  committee  of  supply,  and  228 
against,  showing  a majority  of  87  in  favour  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  resolution. 

Upon  Sir  Wilfrid’s  motion  being  then  put 
as  a substantive  resolution.  Sir  John  Kenna- 
way  rose  to  move  as  an  amendment : “ That 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation  required  effect 
to  be  given  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Lords’  Committee  on  Intemperance,  and  that 
instead  of  placing  the  licensing  power  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  a body  elected  by  a popular 
vote,  provision  should  be  made  for  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  local  magistrates.’’ 
Sir  W.  Y.  Harcourt  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment opposed  the  amendment,  and  on  taking 


the  vote  the  numbers  were : 

For  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  resolution, 206 

Against, 130 

Majority  for, 76 


For  the  first  time  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  and 
his  two  sons  voted  in  favour  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson’s  resolution. 

On  Monday,  April  24th,  1882,  Mr.  Steven- 
son again  introduced  his  Sale  of  Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors  on  Sunday  (England)  Bill,  and 
the  second  reading  was  fixed  for  July  12th, 
but  was  postponed  until  the  19th,  when  Mr. 
Stevenson  in  a brief  speech  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill;  but  the  tactics  of  the 
opposition  were  again  successful,  and,  under 
the  standing  orders,  the  debate  was  adjourned. 
No  opportunity  to  resume  thedebate  being  pos- 
sible, the  bill  was  withdrawn  on  August  8th. 

A deputation  from  the  British  Women’s 
Temperance  Association  waited  upon  Mr, 


Stevenson  at  the  House  of  Commons,  July 
11th,  1882,  and  handed  to  him  a monster 
petition  for  presentation  to  parliament,  in 
favour  of  Sunday  closing.  This  petition  con- 
tained nearly  160,000  signatures  of  English 
women  only,  there  being  no  Irish,  Welsh,  or 
Scotch  signatures  included.  Cornwall  was  not 
canvassed  for  this  petition,  as  it  was  petition- 
ing separately.  The  petition  was  about  a mile 
long,  and  formed  a huge  roll  which  had  to  be 
carried  into  the  waiting-room  by  two  police- 
men. Mr.  Stevenson,  aided  by  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst,  each  holding  an  end  of  the  large  roller 
through  the  centre,  accomplished  the  work  of 
presentation  by  carrying  it  up  to  the  table 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  House. 

The  agitation  in  Cornwall  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  a bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  on  Sunday  in  Cornwall. 
It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Vivian,  M.P. 
for  Cornwall,  on  the  9th  March,  1882,  and  the 
second  reading  was  carried  on  the  12th  Au- 
gust by  a vote  of  43  for,  and  only  10  against 
the  measure.  Previous  to  making  his  motion, 
Mr.  Vivian  presented  from  the  county  a peti- 
tion in  favour  of  the  bill,  signed  by  100,000 
inhabitants,  the  whole  population  being  about 
320,000,  so  that  the  petition  represented  a 
large  majority  of  the  adult  population.  Mr. 
Borlaise  succeeded  in  getting  the  bill  fixed  for 
committee  stage  on  October  24th,  the  opening 
of  the  autumn  sittings,  but  no  opportunity 
was  given  for  any  other  business  but  that  for 
which  these  autumn  sittings  were  held. 

Early  in  June,  1882,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson  gave 
notice  of  motion  for  the  introduction  of  a bill 
for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
on  Sunday  in  the  county  of  York,  the  city 
of  York,  and  the  county  of  the  town  of  King- 
ston-on -Hull.  Mr.  Warton  interposed,  and 
effectually  blocked  the  motion. 

In  various  other  counties  a vigorous  agita- 
tion floated  organizations  for  the  promotion  of 
county  Sunday-closing  bills;  and  had  there 
been  any  signs  of  a favourable  opportunity, 
bills  would  have  been  introduced  for  Lanca- 
shire, Staffordshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c. 

Not  content  with  simply  blocking  bills,  Mr. 
Warton,  M.P.  for  Bridport,  made  an  attempt, 
on  the  8th  February,  1882,  to  introduce  a bill 
for  the  amendment  or  repeal  of  the  Welsh 
Sunday-closing  Act;  but,  on  a division  being 
taken,  it  was  found  that  there  were  only  18 
votes  for  and  51  against,  so  that  a majority  of 
33  refused  leave  to  introduce  his  bill. 
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In  the  session  of  1883  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
Total  Sunday-closing  Bill,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease’s 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Eng- 
land) Bill,  and  bills  for  the  counties  of  Corn- 
wall, Durham,  Yorkshire,  Northumberland, 
Monmouth,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  in- 
troduced, but  none  of  them  reached  a second 
reading. 

As  the  Irish  Sunday  - closing  Bill  was 
limited  in  its  duration,  and  the  three  years 
were  almost  expired,  the  friends  of  the  move- 
ment took  action  early  in  1882  to  obtain  an 
amendment  and  renewal  of  the  act.  On  the 
2d  of  May,  Mr.  J.  N.  Eichardson  introduced 
a bill  to  renew  and  amend  the  Sunday-closing 
(Ireland)  Act.  It  was  endorsed  by  Messrs. 
Ewart,  Corry,  Eedmond,  Thomas  Dickson, 
Arthur  O’Connor,  Meldon,  Lewis,  and  Blake. 

In  reply  to  a request  made  by  members  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  “I 
have  been  requested  to  state  the  intentions  of 
the  government  in  regard  to  this  bill.  I can 
only  say  that  in  our  opinion  the  act  ought  not 
to  be  suffered  to  expire;  but  there  is  an  im- 
portant question  in  relation  to  it  with  regard 
to  large  towns  which  are  now  excluded  from 
its  operation.  I cannot  say  whether  it  will  or 
will  not  be  convenient  to  deal  with  that  during 
the  present  year.  If  it  is  so,  I do  not  know 
that  the  government  are  under  any  obligation 
to  charge  themselves  with  the  conduct  of  the 
bill.  If  it  is  not  dealt  with  as  to  that  impor- 
tant but  secondary  question,  in  that  case  it  will 


be  our  duty  to  insert  it  in  the  General  Con- 
tinuance Act  of  the  year.” 

On  the  21st  July  Mr.  Eichardson  moved 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  be  deferred 
until  Saturday,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a posi- 
tioi? to  be  dealt  with  as  virtually  a government 
measure.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Dodson 
on  behalf  of  the  government.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  Mr.  Blake,  and  Mr.  Foster  hoped 
the  government  would  allow  the  bill  to  be  put 
down  for  the  Saturday  sitting.  An  amend- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  Warton  in  favour  of 
Monday  as  the  day  for  the  second  reading, 
but  Saturday  was  carried  by  a majority  of  five 
votes.  Unfortunately, as  government  measures 
had  priority  at  the  special  Saturday  sittings, 
and  the  house  was  counted  out,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Callan,  before  the  Irish  Sunday-closing 
Bill  was  reached,  all  hope  of  its  passing  that 
session  was  at  an  end.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Blake  the  order  was  discharged  on  the  9th  of 
August,  and  the  bill  was  withdrawn  for  the 
session. 

This  was  not  done,  however,  until  the  gov- 
ernment had  introduced  the  Expiring  Laws 
Continuance  Bill,  which  enacted  the  continu- 
ance of  no  less  than  twenty- nine  separate 
acts,  which  would  have  expired  this  year,  and 
amongst  these  was  the  Irish  Sunday-closing 
Act.  The  same  course  was  adopted  in  1883, 
1884,  and  1885,  although  the  Queen’s  speech  of 
1884  made  special  mention  of  this  act  as  one 
to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  government. 
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What  may  justly  be  termed  the  pioneer  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  Temperance 
Society  was  the  Temperance  Society  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Harlem,  New  York,  insti- 
tuted May  13th,  1878. 

This  society  was  organized  by  the  Rev. 
Randolph  H.  M‘Kim,  D.D.,  who  began  to 
seriously  consider  the  question,  and  to  try  to 
devise  a remedy  for  the  evil.  He  read  some 
temperance  literature,  and  amongst  other  pub- 
lications those  of  the  “Church  Temperance 
Committee,”  which  had  been  formed  at  a meet- 
ing of  clergymen  and  laymen  in  Boston,  after 
the  Church  congress  held  there,  and  resolved 
to  form  a parochial  temperance  society  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1878,  he  preached  his 
first  sermon  on  temperance,  the  text  selected 
being,  “The  Son  of  God  is  come  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.”  In 
his  introduction  he  said:  “I  am  not  a member 
of  any  temperance  society.  I am  not  a total 
abstainer.  I do  not  believe  it  is  (for  all  men) 
a sin  to  drink  wine,  nor  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  men  to  be  total  abstainers.  Yet  I am  here 
as  a temperance  advocate.”  Then  the  preacher 
went  on  to  show  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  exert  herself  actively 
for  its  suppression.  On  the  following  evening 
a meeting  was  held,  a society  formed,  and  a 
constitution  adopted,  the  basis  being  “union 
and  co-operation,  on  perfectly  equal  terms,  be- 
tween those  who  use  and  those  who  abstain 
from  intoxicating  drinks  as  beverages,”  and  the 
objects  defined  as  now  set  forth  in  the  articles 
of  the  Church  Temperance  Society. 
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For  nearly  three  years  this  isolated  society 
worked  on  until,  early  in  1881,  steps  were  taken 
to  form  a National  Church  Temperance  Society 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

After  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  So- 
ciety in  1873,  Mr.  Robert  Graham  of  Man- 
chester, who  had  been  the  able  secretary  of 
the  northern  division,  comprising  the  province 
of  York,  was  specially  employed  in  organizing 
branches,  and  was  sent  out  in  1880  to  organize 
church  associations  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society.  Having  been  identified 
with  the  movement  from  early  manhood,  and 
being  an  able  and  experienced  advocate,  as 
well  as  an  organizer,  Mr.  Graham  was  just 
the  man  for  the  work,  and  he  had  the  sym- 
pathy and  aid  of  the  diocesan  synods  of  On- 
tario, Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  so 
that  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  much  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1881  he  paid 
his  first  visit  to  the  city  of  New  York,  but  was 
much  discouraged  by  his  want  of  success. 
After  spending  several  weeks  in  that  city,  he 
was  about  to  leave,  and  go  to  some  more  favour- 
able locality.  From  some  unexplained  cause 
he  was  unable  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  clergy  of 
his  own  church;  and  as  a final  effort,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  to  explore  the  dark  places  of  the 
great  American  city  before  leaving  it,  thinking 
he  might  learn  some  lessons  that  would  be 
useful  to  him  afterwards. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M'Kim  had  his  attention 
directed  to  a notice  in  one  of  the  morning 
papers,  that  Mr.  Robert  Graham,  secretary  of 
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the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
had  the  previous  day  applied  to  Superin- 
tendent Walling  for  a policeman  to  escort  him 
through  some  of  the  slums  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city.  Here,  thought  he,  is  the  very  man 
who  can  help  us  in  our  Church  Temperance 
Society.  He  succeeded  in  finding  Mr.  Graham, 
and  pressed  him  to  stay  and  address  a temper- 
ance meeting  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Harlem, 
on  the  following  Monday  evening,  when  he 
would  invite  a number  of  the  clergy  in  the  dis- 
trict to  meet  him.  At  this  meetinof  the  Revs. 

C.  C.  Adams,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Man- 
hattanville;  B.  E.  De  Costa,  D.D. ; L.  M. 
Dorman;  F.  A.  Eossett;  and  E.  H.  M'Kim, 

D. D.,  were  present.  It  was  then  and  there 
determined  to  hold  a conference  in  Grace 
Hall,  which  met  on  the  14th  March,  1881, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eev.  Henry 
C.  Potter,  D.D.,  the  first  formal  steps  were 
taken  towards  the  organization  of  the  Church 
Temperance  Society  of  the  United  States.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a constitu- 
tion, Dr.  M'Kim  being  chairman.  The  so- 
ciety was  duly  organized,  the  Eight  Eev.  B. 
B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  being  then  the  pre- 
siding bishop,  was  the  first  president,  several 
other  bishops,  vice-presidents;  Eev.  H.  C. 
Potter,  D.D.,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee ; Rev.  J.  R.  Davenport,  S.T.D.,  vice- 
chairman  ; Eev.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  D.D.,  secre- 
tary ; Rev.  L.  M.  Dorman,  assistant  secretary; 
and  Mr.  E.  Fulton  Cutting,  treasurer.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  the  society  had  no 
paid  agent,  the  work  being  ably  prosecuted 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary.  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  society  visited  several 
diocesan  conventions,  and  the  result  was  the 
formation  of  numerous  diocesan  societies. 

In  October,  1881,  Mr.  Robert  Graham  as- 
sumed the  office  of  organizing  secretary,  and 
was  welcomed  at  a breakfast  given  in  his 
honour  in  New  York,  at  which  about  a hun- 
dred representative  clergymen  and  laymen 
were  present.  “Temperance  Missions,”  “ Tem- 
perance Sunday,”  and  “ Episcopal  Temperance 
Conventions,”  &c.,  characterized  the  first  year’s 
work  of  the  society. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  society’s 
work  signal  aid  was  given  by  the  publication  of 
a very  remarkable  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Graham, 
entitled  Liquordom  in  New  York  City,  wliich 
contained  the  results  of  a laborious  investiga- 
tion into  the  state  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  New 
York.  In  this  pamphlet  it  was  shown  that 


on  an  average  there  was  one  saloon  to  every 
twenty-five  families  in  the  city;  that  63  per 
cent  of  all  the  criminal  arrests  were  for  intoxi- 
cation and  disorderly  conduct ; and  that  while 
the  total  number  of  food-sellers — butchers, 
bakers,  and  grocers — was  7197,  the  number 
of  liquor-sellers  was  10,075.  The  presentation 
of  these  facts  was  made  more  impressive  and 
startling  by  a series  of  maps  of  certain  sections 
of  the  city,  showing  the  number  of  beer  and 
liquor  saloons  in  each.  Mr.  Graham  further 
stated  that  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  aider- 
men  of  the  city  were  liquor-dealers.  In  1887 
Mr.  Graham  issued  a new  edition  of  this 
pamphlet  under  the  title  of  New  York  City 
and  its  Masters.  In  this  work  he  gives  some 
very  startling  statistics  and  facts,  which  are 
worthy  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  desire 
to  rightly  understand  the  state  of  temperance 
affairs  in  America.  He  makes  a comparison 
between  the  saloons,  or  drink-shops,  and  the 
churches  and  schools  in  New  York  city;  and 
states  that  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of 
Excise  Commissioners  he  had  the  fullest  access 
to  the  books  of  the  department,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Church  Temperance  Society’s  agent 
he  made  out  a complete  list  of  all  the  liquor 
licenses  granted  during  the  year  ending  April 
30th,  1886,  together  with  the  location  of  the 
saloon,  the  name  of  the  keeper,  and,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  his  nationality.  The 
number  of  licenses  granted  were: — 


Ist  Grade- 

—Hotel,  License  fee.. $250  = 

£50  . 

..  17 

2d 

if 

„ „ 100  = 

20  . 

..  80 

3d 

ti 

Saloon,  „ 75  = 

15  . 

..8055 

4th 

If 

Storekeeper  (sale  off), 

License  fee,  75  = 

15  . 

..  518 

5th 

f) 

Saloon  (beer  only), 

License  fee,  30=  6 ...  904 

Total  Licenses  granted, 9574 

Number  lapsed  or  revoked  during  the  year,..  406 

Number  actually  in  existence, 9168 

Estimated  number  of  places  selling  without 
license,  disreputable  and  gambling  houses 


where  liquors  were  sold, 1000 

Total, 10,168 


“ Estimating  the  increase  of  population  since 
the  census  of  1880  as  now  reaching  1,400,000> 
we  have  roughly  a liquor  saloon  for  every  140 
of  the  population,  including  men,  women,  and 
children.” 

After  giving  a classified  table  of  licensed 
saloons  in  police  precincts  (1885-86),  Mr. 
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Graham  adds: — “It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  | 
just  where  the  poverty  and  misery  is  greatest, 
there  is  the  largest  mnuber  of  saloons.  Granted 
squalid  and  overcrowded  homes,  with  a mini- 
mum of  comfort  and  a maximum  of  filth,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  saloons  with  polished 
woods,  meretricious  gilding,  light,  warmth, 
and  freedom,  should  compete  with  and  beat 
out  of  the  field  the  three  bare  and  comfort- 
less rooms  which  are  home  only  in  name. 
To  the  real  home  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man  in  it, 
there  can  be  no  deadlier  enemy  than  the  10,168 
saloons  which  crowd  its  alleys  and  throng  its 
courts.” 

In  marked  contrast  is  the  tabular  statement 
of  the  churches  and  public  schools  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  revealing  a state  of  things  very 
similar  to  those  existing  in  Liverpool  and 
other  English  cities. 

Mr.  Graham  proceeds  to  show  the  evil  effects 
of  the  saloon  in  municipal  government,  and 
having  proved,  in  an  elaborate  schedule,  that 
election  meetings  were  held  to  a large  extent 
in  or  near  liquor  saloons,  goes  on  to  say: — 

“ The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  sche- 
dule are  plainly  that  the  saloon  is  master  of 
the  position;  that  the  saloon-keepers  are  the 
political  wire-pullers ; that  politicians,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  do  not  care  to  sub- 
mit to  the  thraldom  involved  in  hobnobbing 
with  keepers  of  corner  groggeries;  and  that 
we  have,  therefore,  the  worst  and  not  the 
best  stratum  from  which  to  draw  our  munici- 
pal councillors  and  state  legislators.” 

Up  to  1884  the  board,  constituted  of  persons 
closely  identified  with  the  liquor  traffic,  “had 
the  confirming  power  in  the  appointment  of 
three  excise  commissioners.  How  that  power 
was  exercised  may  be  readily  imagined.  The 
excise  board  was  a means  of  sustaining  and 
extending  the  trade  to  which  they  owed  their 
political  existence.  Clearly  the  first  step  in 
reform  was  to  take  away  the  confirming  power 
from  a body  of  men,  a majority  of  whom  were 
liquor-dealers  of  the  third  class.  Thanks  to 
the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Eoosevelt,  an  act  was  passed  taking  away  the 
confirming  power  of  the  board  of  aldermen, 
and  concentrating  the  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor.  That  power  was  exer- 
cised for  the  first  time  by  Mayor  Grace  in  1886. 
When  waited  upon  by  a deputation  from  the 
Church  Temperance  Society,  he  promised  to 
appoint  men  for  fitness,  and  not  for  partisan 


political  services.  That  promise  has  been 
honestly  kept,  and  we  have  to-day  (1887)  a 
board  of  excise  who,  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  in  the  face  of  fierce  opposition, 
have  taken  the  first  steps  towards  rescuing 
the  city  from  the  thraldom  of  its  masters — the 
liquor-dealers.” 

We  now  revert  to  the  work  of  the  Chui’ch 
Temperance  Society.  A general  convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  America  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  October,  1883,  when  in  the 
course  of  his  address  the  Bishop  of  Eochester 
thus  pressed  the  claims  of  the  Church  Tem- 
perance Society : — “ You  may  build  as  many 
churches  as  you  like,  you  may  open  as  many 
free  libraries  as  you  wish,  you  may  preach  as 
many  sermons  as  you  please,  you  may  enlist 
new  armies  of  lay  soldiers  of  Christ,  you  may 
do  as  Mr.  Euskin  once  said  in  one  of  his  liv- 
ing, vigorous  sentences,  ‘You  may  use  as  many 
ii'on  bars  and  expend  as  much  perspiration  as 
you  think  proper  in  your  efforts,’  but  so  long 
as  you  let  the  demon  of  liquor  go  on  unre- 
stricted, so  long  as  you  permit  its  baneful 
influence  to  continue  its  ravages  among  the 
people  without  a supreme  effort  and  struggle 
on  your  part,  the  church  will  be  useless,  and 
your  sermons  will  be  useless,  and  your  laymen 
will  be  useless,  and  you  will  be  like  a little 
child  with  a little  osier  twig  trying  to  keep 
back  the  Mississippi  from  flowing  over  the 
land.” 

During  this  convention  the  claims  of  the 
Church  Temperance  Society  were  not  over- 
looked. The  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  church  contained  the  following 
passage : — “ The  committee  would  call  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  Church  Temperance 
Society,  an  agency  modelled  after  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society,  and  inaugu- 
rated in  this  country  since  our  last  triennial 
council,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  command 
the  indorsement  of  those  who  cannot  accept 
the  methods  commonly  employed  for  checking 
the  ravages  of  that  sin  which,  while  not  so 
general  in  America  as  in  some  localities  abroad, 
has,  it  can  be  averred  without  extravagance  of 
speech,  consigned  more  to  premature  graves 
than  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  combined.” 

During  the  sitting  of  the  convention  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Church  Temper- 
ance Society  submitted  to  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Bishops  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions: — 

“Inasmuch  as  intemperance  is  an  evil  of 
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such  magnitude  as  to  call  for  special  effort  for 
its  suppi’ession,  in  the  interests  of  social  order, 
of  morality,  and  of  religion ; and 

“ Inasmuch  as  the  society  known  as  ‘ The 
Church  Tempei'ance  Society’  recognizes  the 
grace  of  God  as  the  only  sufficient  remedy  for 
such  an  evil,  the  Church  of  God  as  the  only 
sufficient  instrument  for  its  suppression,  and 
the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  sufficient  guide 
in  the  prosecution  of  temperance  reform ; and 

“ Inasmuch,  as  the  said  society  rests  upon 
the  scriptural  principle  that  temperance  is 
the  law  of  the  gospel,  and  total  abstinence  a 
rule  of  expediency,  a measure  of  necessity,  or 
an  act  of  self-abnegation  in  certain  cases,  thus 
avoiding  any  breach  of  the  great  law  of  Chris- 
tian liberty ; and 

“ Inasmuch  as  the  said  society,  during  the 
past  two  yeai’s  and  a half,  has  borne  faithful 
witness  to  these  important  principles,  and  has 
laboured  zealously  in  the  pursuit  of  its  great 
aims; 

“Therefore,  we,  bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  hereby  express  our  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  Church  Temperance  Society,  and 
commend  its  work  to  the  attentive  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  chui’ch. 

“ Signed  by  fifty-two  bishops.” 

With  this  indorsement  the  Church  Temper- 
ance Society  was  enabled  to  receive  a charter, 
and  to  work  under  official  sanction  and  au- 
thority. 

Those  who  have  thoroughly  mastered  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  temperance  re- 
formation, will  regret  to  find  that  after  fifty 
years  of  work  and  experience,  the  Episcopal 
clergy  of  America,  like  some  of  their  brethren 
in  England,  have  much  to  learn  before  they 
can  hope  to  be  acknowledged  as  robust,  sterling 
advocates  of  temperance. 

Article  ii.  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
Temperance  Society  affirms  that  its  objects 
are: — “1.  2'he  promotion  of  temperance ; 2.  The 
reformation  of  the  intemperate;  and  3.  The 
removal  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  intemper- 
ance." These  are  grand  objects,  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation;  but  the  whole 
history  of  the  movement  proves  beyond  con- 
troversy that  they  cannot  be  attained  on  the 
basis  laid  down  by  the  society.  That  basis  is 
as  follows  (Article  iii.): — 

“Recognizing  temperance  as  the  law  of  the 
gospel,  and  total  abstinence  as  a rule  of  con- 
duct essential  in  certain  cases,  and  highly 


desirable  in  others,  and  fully  and  freely  ac- 
cording to  every  man  the  right  to  decide,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  Christian  liberty,  whether 
or  not  he  will  adopt  said  rule,  this  society  lays 
down  as  the  basis  on  which  it  rests  and  from 
which  its  work  shall  be  conducted,  union  and 
co-operation  on  perfectly  equal  terms  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance  between  those  who 
use  temperately  and  those  who  abstain  entirely 
from  intoxicating  drinks  as  beverages.” 

The  means  to  be  used  by  the  members  of 
the  Church  Temperance  Society,  as  specified 
in  Article  iv.,  are: — '‘''Prayer.  The  Formation 
of  Local  Temperance  Societies,  each  local  society 
to  have  the  power  of  framing  its  own  rules, 
provided  that  the  general  principles  of  the 
parent  society  are  maintained.  Temperance 
Sermons  on  at  least  one  Sunday  in  the  year. 
The  Holding  of  Public  Meetings  in  cities  and 
towns,  at  which  addresses  or  lectures  may  be 
given  on  the  social,  physical,  and  economical 
bearings  of  intemperance.  The  Spread  of  In- 
formation with  reference  to  the  whole  subject 
by  means  of  books  and  pamphlets.  The  Estab- 
lishment of  Coffee-houses,  workmen’s  clubs^ 
reading-rooms,  and  similar  counter-attractions 
to  the  bar-room  and  liquor  saloon.  Total 
Abstinence  from  all  Intoxicating  Beverages-. — 
1.  To  be  urged  on  the  Intemperate — (a)  As  a 
measure  of  physical  necessity,  science  and  ex- 
perience uniting  in  the  testimony  that  the 
drink  craving  is  kept  alive  by  any  indulgence, 
however  small,  in  that  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  it.  (6)  As  the  first  step  to  true  repent- 
ance. (c)  As  an  instrument  of  reformation, 
reliance  being  placed  solely  upon  the  power 
and  grace  of  Almighty  God  sought  in  the  use 
of  all  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  2.  To  be 
recommended  to  the  Temperate — (a)  When- 
ever placed  in  special  peril.  (6)  Whenever 
prudence  or  medical  advice  shall  require  it; 
and  also  (c)  Whenever  any,  by  thus  abridging 
his  liberty,  may  be  able  to  help  his  weaker 
brother,  or  to  remove  a stumbling-block  out 
of  his  way.  3.  To  be  recommended  to  the 
Young — As  a safeguard  against  temptation.” 

As  will  be  seen,  this  is  simply  the  old  ex- 
pediency doctrine  and  policy  against  which 
the  early  English  temperance  reformers  so 
long  and  consistently  fought,  and  which  they 
believed  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
evil.  And  it  is  this  half-hearted  policy,  as  we 
may  call  it,  which  raises  the  barrier  between 
the  church  temperance  societies,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  more  advanced  tern- 
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perauce  reformers,  wlio  lead  the  van  of  tlie 
temperance  armies,  and  who  would  more  effec- 
tively meet  the  common  enemy  if  all  were 
united  under  one  banner.  Moreover,  this  line 
of  action  is,  if  possible,  still  more  marked  and 
difficult  to  surmount  when  dealing  with  the 
legislative  aspect  of  the  question,  as  these 
church  organizations  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  total  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
in  favour  of  restriction  and  high  license  fees. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  in  its 
constitution,  the  Church  Temperance  Society 
in  America  has  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  cause,  by  its  suggestions  and  attempts  to 
amend  and  enforce  the  laws  dealing  with  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  by  drawing  together  upon 
one  platform  representative  and  influential 
men  of  all  creeds  and  parties  in  one  common 
effort  for  social  and  municipal  reform.  It 
prepared  a new  excise  law,  which  aroused 
attention  although  it  was  not  carried. 

In  1885  the  organization  was  strengthened 
and  extended  by  the  appointment  of  honorary 
secretaries  in  thirty-five  dioceses,  and  these 
enabled  the  general  secretary  to  reach  these 
dioceses  and  organize  work  in  them.  Temper- 
ance Sunday  was  more  generally  recognized, 
and  services  on  that  day  were  reported  in  600 
churches  in  the  states  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts  reported  twenty-one  societies 
with  1300  members,  and  had  engaged  the  full 
services  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Hilliard  as  diocesan 
organizing  secretary.  A temperance  paper 
entitled  the  Outlook  was  established  by  the 
parent  society,  and  did  good  service.  In  the 
summer  of  1885,  rescue  work  was  taken  up 
vigorously  by  the  general  secretary  with  such 
success  as  to  induce  the  executive  to  lease 
Annex  Hall,  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  to 
which  the  offices  of  the  society  were  trans- 
ferred, and  where  rescue  work,  and  Sunday 
and  week  evening  meetings  were  held.  A 
Metropolitan  Temperance  Board  was  orga- 
nized, for  the  prosecution  of  municipal  re- 
form and  rescue  work,  and  for  the  direction 
of  public  opinion.  This  board  was  composed 
of  rectors  of  the  metropolis  (New  Yoi'k),  and 
a number  of  intelligent  laymen;  and  a new 
official  organ  entitled  Temperance  soon  be- 
came a marked  success. 

The  board  appointed  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  raised  the  license  fee  to  the 
highest  legal  point,  and  diminished  the  saloons 
by  1000.  The  Church  Temperance  Society 


proposed  to  increase  the  license  fee  to  a mini- 
mum of  $500  (or  i!l00),  which,  even  with  the 
number  diminished  by  75  per  cent,  would  yet 
double  the  revenue  received  from  licenses  by 
the  city.  They  proposed  to  retain  all  the 
restrictive  clauses  in  the  Excise  Bill  relating 
to  Sunday  sales,  sales  to  minors,  and  to  in- 
toxicated persons.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  the  society 
drafted  a bill  (known  as  the  Crosby  High 
License  Bill),  applicable  only  to  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  This  bill  passed 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  by  substantial 
majorities,  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Hill 
on  the  ground  of  “ special  legislation.” 

In  1887-88  the  above-named  societies,  to- 
gether with  the  citizens’  committee  on  high 
license,  introduced  another  bill  applicable  to 
the  whole  state  of  New  York,  and  against 
which  the  argument  raised  by  the  governor 
could  not  be  brought.  It  passed  the  Assembly 
and  Senate  by  narrow  majorities,  but  was 
again  vetoed  by  Governor  Hill  on  ground 
equally  untenable. 

Although  the  Church  Temperance  Society 
and  its  official  organ  Temperance  strongly  ad- 
vocated high  license,  the  whole  of  the  Ameri- 
can temperance  press,  numbering  about  200, 
were  with  this  one  exception  strongly  opposed 
to  it,  and  mostly  in  favour  of  prohibition. 
Another  noteworthy  fact  is,  that  of  the  80,000 
Swedes  in  New  York,  not  one  of  them  runs  a 
liquor  saloon. 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  society 
(1889)  is  an  able  and  interesting  document, 
from  which  we  learn  that  during  the  preced- 
ing year  an  act  of  incorporation,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  had  been 
obtained,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Hon.  W.  H.  Arnoux,  an  active  member  of 
the  executive  committee  since  the  formation  of 
the  society.  Finding  it  impossible  to  control 
or  work  the  whole  of  the  states  from  one 
centre,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  amend  the 
constitution,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  basis,  and 
organize  the  society  in  departments.  The 
latter  was  adopted,  and  the  other  left  over  for 
further  consideration  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  1890,  and  eventually  the  constitution  was 
so  amended. 

As  an  important  auxiliary,  the  Order  of 
Knights  of  Temperance  was  instituted  in  1885, 
and  has  made  steady  and  continuous  progress. 
This  order  was  specially  designed  to  lay  hold 
of  the  young  at  what  is  deemed  a critical  age 
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— sixteen  years.  Young  men  of  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  formed  into 
companies  officered  by  a captain,  lieutenant, 
and  ensign,  and  governed  by  a constitution, 
with  bye-laws,  ritual,  regalia,  &c.  This  is 
denominated  the  Junior  Section.  An  Adult 
Section  is  composed  of  persons  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  are  formed  into  com- 
panies officered  by  a warden,  vice-warden,  and 
sub-warden,  and  governed  by  a constitution, 
&c.,  similar  to  that  of  the  junior  section. 

The  watchwords  of  the  order  are  “ Sober- 
ness, Purity,  aud  Eeverence,”  all  of  which  are 
said  to  be  “ forms  of  that  self-control  which 
the  New  Testament  inculcates  under  the  name 
of  temperance^ 

“ With  respect  to  Soberness,  the  society  ex- 
pects of  all  members  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks; 
and  of  all  above  that  age,  either  abstinence  or 
a scrupulous  avoidance  of  excess.  Moreover, 
the  society  favours  union  and  co-operation  on 
perfectly  equal  terms  between  those  who  use 
moderately  and  those  who  disuse  entirely  in- 
toxicating liquors. 

“ With  respect  to  Purity,  the  society  expects 
of  its  members  the  avoidance  of  all  coarseness 
and  indecency,  whether  of  language  or  be- 
haviour, and  the  maintenance  of  the  law  of 
purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and 
women. 

“ With  respect  to  Eeverence,  the  society 
expects  of  its  members  the  avoidance  of  pro- 
faneness of  speech,  and  the  discountenancing 
of  whatever  in  conversation  or  in  print  mani- 
festly tends  to  bring  discredit  upon  sacred 
things. 

“Payment  of  the  society’s  annual  dues  is 
understood  to  carry  with  it  assent  to  the  above 
principles  and  requirements.” 

Tlie  annual  report  for  1889  shows  that  there 
were  63  companies  in  10  dioceses,  with  a total 
membership  of  2000.  Diocesan  corps  have 
been  formed  in  New  York  and  Long  Island, 
and  the  formation  of  juvenile  companies  was 
under  considei’ation. 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  Church  Tem- 
perance Society  in  1889  it  was  resolved  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  for  the  formation  of 
a fund  of  $150,000  (£30,000)  to  build  a Church 
Temperance  Hall,  on  tlie  site  of  the  present 
Annex  Hall,  to  meet  the  increasing  work  of 
the  society.  At  tliis  session,  also,  the  legisla- 
tive policy  of  the  society  was  clearly  defined 
in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  car- 


ried:— “Inasmuch  as  the  legislative  policy  of 
the  Church  Temperance  Society  has  been  one 
of  restriction  rather  than  prohibition,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  varying  sections  of  restrictive 
legislation  have  received  wide  acceptance  and 
trial — Resolved,  That  in  all  future  legislation 
on  this  subject  the  Church  Temperance  Society 
will  endeavour  to  have  embodied  the  follow- 
ing principles: — 1.  Prohibition  of  sale  on  Sun- 
days. 2.  Prohibition  of  sale  to  minors.  3. 
Prohibition  of  sale  to  intoxicated  persons.  4. 
Eestriction  in  number  of  saloons  to  a maxi- 
mum of  1 to  500  population.  5.  High  license 
or  tax  of  $1000  (£200).  6.  Local  county 

option,  whereby  saloons  may  be  closed  as 
public  opinion  permits.” 

Here  we  have  a combination  of  restriction, 
high  license,  and  prohibition,  including  local 
county  option ; but  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
that  this  county  option  does  not  give  power 
to  reduce  the  number  of  licenses  below  the 
standard  of  1 to  500  population ; for  as  soon 
as  the  licenses  are  reduced  to  that  standard, 
then  there  is  no  option  or  choice.  Neither  do 
we  find  any  provision  for  limiting  the  size 
of  the  saloons,  so  that  in  reality  the  smaller 
number,  having  greater  facilities  for  drinking, 
may  be  productive  of  much  more  drunkenness 
than  existed  before. 

These  and  similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
society  cannot  fail  to  be  pi’oductive  of  great 
good  to  the  city  and  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, inasmuch  as  the  publication  of  such  facts 
as  Mr.  Graham  lays  before  his  readers  must 
have  a valuable  educational  tendenc)',  and  on 
the  other  hand  a somewhat  deterring  effect 
upon  the  liquor  interest.  In  another  stai't- 
ling  pamphlet  published  in  1888,  entitled 
Chattel  Mortgages  on  Saloon  Fixtures  in  New 
York  City,  Mr.  Graham  gives  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  saloon-keepers,  the  date  of 
the  mortgage,  and  the  amount,  as  also  the 
name  and  address  of  the  mortgagees.  From 
this  document  we  learn  that  Messrs.  Beru- 
heimer  and  Schmid,  New  York,  hold  600  such 
chattel  mortgages  of  the  total  value  of  $310,134 
(£62,026).  Messrs.  Ehret,  George  & Co.,  New 
York,  hold  208  chattel  mortgages  of  the  total 
value  of  $442,063  (£88,412).  In  a short  sum- 
mary he  gives  particular  of  the  chattel  mort- 
gages held  by  the  next  eighteen  largest 
brewers,  viz.  1908  mortgages  of  the  total 
value  of  $949,939  (£189,987).  He  goes  on  to 
show  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
mortgages  on  saloon  fixtures  in  New  York  is 
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held  by  brewers;  so  that  it  is  clear  that,  as  in  I 
England,  so  also  in  American  cities,  the  saloon- 
keepers are  bond-servants  to  the  monopolist 
brewers,  mere  mm  of  straw,  to  be  manipulated 
as  occasion  arises. 

Mr.  Graham  concludes  with  the  following 
very  forcible  statement — “ That  a trade,  which 
in  its  gross  excess  is  sapping  the  best  life  of 
the  country — a trade  which  boasts  that  in  this 
city  alone  it  can  cast  or  control  40,000  votes — 
a trade  which  has  been  shown  to  be  practically 
in  the  grip  of  twenty  men  who  have,  at  least, 
the  power  to  use  it  for  their  own  purposes — 
a trade  whose  abnormal  growth  means  poverty 
and  slavery,  and  its  limitation  thrift  and  free- 
dom, is  precisely  the  trade  which  an  intelligent 
community  will  not  allow  to  place  its  ‘Friend’ 
(Governor  Hill)  in  the  seat  of  authority  at 
Albany.” 

The  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  I.O.G.T., 
which  had  existed  since  1876,  was  happily 
brought  to  a close  at  Saratoga  Springs,  on 
May  26th,  1887,  when  the  two  E.W.G.  Lodges 
met  under  the  presidency  of  John  B.  Finch 
(of  Illinois),  E.W.G.  Templar  of  the  American 
order.  The  whole  question  was  deliberately 
discussed  and  voted  upon,  and  a “clearly- 
defined  basis  of  settlement  agreed  upon.  The 
last  traces  of  colour  prejudice  in  the  laws  and 
decisions  of  the  E.W.G.  Lodge  were  eliminated 
by  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  committee  on 
decision  of  digest,  and  thus,”  says  E.W.G. 
Secretary  Turnbull  of  Scotland,  “ there  can  in 
future  be  no  question  raised  regarding  these 
old  decisions  of  ‘ the  war  time,’  as  they  have 
been  formally  set  aside,  and  bear  no  part  of 
the  ‘laws,  rules,  or  usages  of  the  I.O.G.T.’” 
From  this  time  the  two  sections  gradually 
sunk  their  differences,  and  reunited  their 
strength  and  energies  under  the  old  standard. 

The  reports  for  1887  show  that  the  Supreme 
Lodge,  presided  over  by  John  B.  Finch,  had 
11,085  lodges,  with  484,789  members,  and 
the  E.W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  World  4544 
lodges,  with  195,861  members,  the  grand  total 
being  15,629  lodges,  with  680,650  members 
{R.  W.G.L.  Report,  1889,  pp.  128-129). 

John  B.  Finch  was  born  in  Chenango 
county.  New  York  state,  March  17th,  1852. 
He  was  a student  from  his  youth,  and  studied 
medicine  and  law.  In  1876  he  took  the  field 
as  a lecturer  on  temperance  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  In  Buffalo  he  had  great  success 
in  the  “ Eibbon  ” work.  In  1877  he  removed 
to  Nebraska,  and  led  the  “ Eed  Eibbon”  move- 


ment with  the  “Iron  Clad  Pledge.”  It  is 
stated  that  at  this  time  he  lectured  in  Omaha 
for  sixty-two  consecutive  nights.  In  1878  he 
was  elected  a representative  from  Nebraska 
to  the  E.W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  I.O.G.T.,  and 
in  1884  was  raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
Order — E.W.  Grand  Templar,  a position  he 
held  until  his  death.  Beyond  question,  one 
of  the  great  works  of  his  life  was  the  success- 
ful reunion  of  the  two  bodies  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, which  had  been  estranged  since  1876, 
and  which,  as  already  stated,  was  consum- 
mated in  1887,  to  the  joy  of  all  true  lovers  of 
the  movement  throughout  the  world. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Finch,  like  many  other 
earnest  workers,  laboured  under  the  impres- 
sion that  restrictive  measures  were  most  likely 
to  lead  up  to  prohibition,  and  he  very  warmly 
advocated  the  “ high  license  ” scheme,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Nebraska  law.  He  helped  to 
frame  and  to  secure  the  passing  of  that  law, 
but  the  results  were  so  different  from  what 
he  had  anticipated,  that  he  repented  of  the 
part  he  had  taken,  and  in  1882  joined  the  pro- 
hibition party,  becoming  a powerful  advocate 
of  that  principle.  In  1884  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee,  and  de- 
veloped rare  sagacity  in  the  St.  John  cam- 
paign. The  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings  said : “ It  seems 
to  me  there  is  not  a man  living  upon  whom 
the  cause  of  temperance  and  prohibition,  not 
only  in  our  own  land  but  in  the  entire  world, 
depended  so  much  as  upon  John  B.  Finch.” 

On  his  death,  in  October,  1887,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-six,  the  Voice  paid  him  the  fol- 
lowing tribute:— “Take  him  all  in  all,  we 
presume  John  B.  Finch  was  the  best-equipped 
defender  of  our  prohibition  faith  that  we  have 
had.  His  splendid  head  was  stored  with  facts, 
incidents,  illustrations.  Like  Webster,  in  his 
reply  to  Hayne,  all  he  had  to  do  when  he 
wanted  a thunderbolt  was  to  reach  out  his  hand 
and  grasp  it.  Cool,  clear,  and  logical,  he  could 
rise  upon  occasion  in  flights  of  impassioned 
eloquence  so  strong-winded  as  to  carry  along 
all  within  reach  of  his  voice.  Scorn,  sarcasm, 
invective,  and  ridicule  flashed  from  his  eyes, 
gleamed  in  the  very  lines  of  his  mobile  mouth, 
and  darted  from  his  tongue  straight  to  the 
centre  of  his  mark.  He  was  not  only  an 
almost  peerless  debater,  but  an  almost  peer- 
less orator.  The  voice,  the  physical  force 
behind  it,  the  countenance,  the  gesticulation, 
were  instruments  of  the  finest  quality,  used 
with  marvellous  dexterity. 
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“ It  is  as  an  orator  he  will  be  remembered ; 
but  he  was,  in  addition,  clear  to  his  finger- 
tips, a politician  of  the  very  best  kind,  who 
used  politics  as  a means  to  a glorious  end. 
That  end  was  never  a personal  one.  If  he 
had  a weakness  as  a politician,  it  was  the 
carelessness  as  to  his  own  personal  reputation. 
He  knew  thoroughly  not  only  the  leaders  of 
his  own  party,  but  of  the  other  parties — knew 
them  personally,  knew  how  to  fathom  their 
motives  and  detect  their  designs.  We  have  no 
man  that  can  take  his  place  in  this  respect.” 

We  give  here  also  a brief  sketch  of  a not- 
able Scotsman,  who  took  a leading  part  in  the 
Templar  union  negotiations.  William  W. 
Turnbull  was  born  April  29th,  1841,  at  Jed- 
burgh, Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  Nest 
Academy,  Jedburgh.  He  left  school  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and  was  in  a country  lawyer’s 
ofldce  for  two  or  three  years.  In  1856  the 
family  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  for  seven- 
teen years  Mr.  Turnbull  was  employed  in  the 
head  offices  of  the  North  British  Eailway 
Company. 

He  became  a member  of  the  Juvenile 
Abstinence  Society  when  a boy,  and  in  1860 
joined  the  Edinburgh  Total  Abstinence  Society. 
In  September,  1870,  he  became  a member  of 
the  “ Day  Star  Lodge,”  No.  35,  I.O.G.T.,  and 
at  the  October  election  of  officers  was  elected 
Worthy  Secretary,  and  has  never  been  out  of 
harness  since.  In  January,  1871,  he  was 
elected  Worthy  Chief  Templar,  and  on  the 
formation  of  district  conventions  (the  pre- 
cursors of  district  lodges)  was  chosen  district 
secretary,  and  was  first  secretary  of  the  City 
of  Edinburgh  District  Lodge.  In  1871  he 
was  elected  representative  to  Grand  Lodge 
session  at  Stirling,  and  in  the  following  year, 
when  all  the  Grand  Lodge  officers  were  placed 
on  Grand  Lodge  executive,  he  was  elected 
G.W.  Assistant  Secretary,  and  in  1873  Grand 
Worthy  Secretary  of  Scotland,  a position  to 
which  he  was  re-elected  annually  up  to 


1891.  In  April,  1875,  he  was  elected  secretary 
to  the  United  Grand  Lodge  Executives  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  in  1877  represen- 
tative to  Eight  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
World;  in  1878  E.W.G.  Assistant  Secretary; 
in  1880  Eight  Worthy  Grand  Secretary,  and 
held  office  until  the  reunion  of  the  Order  was 
effected  at  Saratoga  in  1887. 

He  was  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  Boston 
Union  Conference  in  1886,  and  had  much  to 
do  with  the  delicate  negotiations  required  to 
secure  union.  After  the  union  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  Eight  Worthy  Grand  Coun- 
sellor; and  on  the  death  of  Eight  Worthy 
Grand  Templar  John  B.  Finch,  by  virtue  of 
office  he  became  his  successor.  In  May,  1889, 
he  was  unanimously  re-elected  for  another 
term  of  two  years,  and  was  successful  in 
carrying  through  the  reunion  of  the  Order 
throughout  the  world. 

Dr.  Oronhyatekha,  E.W.G.  Counsellor,  and 
editor  of  the  International  Good  Templar  of 
Canada,  says:  “We  are  firmly  convinced  that 
if  we  had  not  had  a J.  B.  Finch  on  our  side, 
reunion  would  not  have  taken  place  at  Sara- 
toga; and  we  have  very  serious  doubts  if  there 
had  not  been  a W.  W.  Turnbull  on  the  other 
side,  whether  reunion  could  have  been  so  soon 
accomplished.” 

Mr.  Turnbull  was  editor  of  The  Good 
Templar  (the  official  organ  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland)  from  1873  till  1877,  and  resumed 
that  position  in  1884,  holding  it  up  to  the 
time  of  his  removal  to  Bristol.  From  an  early 
period  in  life  he  has  been  associated  with 
Christian  work;  being  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  for  several  years  session- 
clerk  in  one  of  the  largest  congregations  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  1891  Mr.  Turnbull  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  Western  Temperance 
League,  in  succession  to  the  late  J.  G.  Thorn- 
ton, and  removed  to  Bristol,  where  his  power 
and  abilities  are  being  felt  and  acknowledged. 
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In  a previous  volume  (iii.  257)  we  gave  some 
particulars  of  the  formation  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  organ- 
ized in  1874,  and  which  has  become  an  im- 
mense power,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  other  lands;  and  we  now  give  some 
details  of  its  aims,  and  its  methods  of  working. 
In  order  to  give  the  Union  a legal  standing, 
steps  wei  e taken  to  have  it  incorporated  accor- 
ding to  law,  and  in  1882  it  was  duly  made  “a 
body  politic  and  corporate  within  the  District 
of  Columbia.” 

“ The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  educate 
public  sentiment  up  to  the  standard  of  total 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors;  to  train  the  young  in  habits  of  sobriety 
and  total  abstinence;  to  save  the  inebriate; 
to  secure  legal  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  the  banishment  of  such 
traffic ; to  make  and  publish  such  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  other  printed  matter  as  may 
be  desired  by  the  corporation  in  aid  of  the 
objects  of  the  organization.” 

At  its  fifteenth  annual  conference,  held  in 
Chicago,  November,  1889,  the  Union  adopted 
a series  of  resolutions,  from  which  we  select 
those  more  immediately  bearing  on  the  tem- 
perance question;  “We  desire  to  ascribe  to 
Almighty  God  the  success  which  has  to  such 
a remarkable  degree  crowned  our  efforts  dur- 
ing the  decade  and  a half  of  our  existence, 
that  our  cords  have  been  lengthened  and 
stakes  strengthened,  until  to-day  our  influence 
is  felt  throughout  the  world.  We  believe 
that,  under  God,  the  prosperity  of  our  Union 
is  largely  due  to  the  systematic  work  done  in 


our  forty  departments,  included  under  the 
general  heads  of  organization,  preventive,  edu- 
cational, social,  evangelistic,  and  legal,  the 
superintendents  of  each  department  being 
specialists  in  their  particular  lines  of  work. 
We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  foundation 
of  all  our  work  lies  in  the  acceptance  and 
practice  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  believe 
that  even  greater  efforts  should  be  made  by 
our  membership  during  the  coming  year  along 
all  evangelistic  lines.  We  rejoice  in  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  in  many  states,  by  indi- 
viduals and  the  public  press,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  Sunday  laws,  and  pledge  our  hearty 
co-operation  in  the  manufacture  of  public  sen- 
timent along  this  line.  We  believe  that  Con- 
gress owes  it  to  the  territory  over  which  it 
has  jurisdiction  to  enact  a law  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting the  sale,  manufacture,  or  giving  away 
of  any  intoxicating  or  alcoholic  beverages; 
also  that  the  national  government  should  so 
amend  the  Inner  State  Commerce  Law  as  to 
prohibit  the  bringing  of  alcoholic  liquors  into 
prohibition  states.  That  as  a Christian  tem- 
perance organization  we  deplore  the  position 
taken  by  Christian  America  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  rum  into  heathen  Africa,  and 
pray  that  this  sin  and  stigma  may  be  speedily 
removed.  We  believe  it  is  vital  to  the  temper- 
ance reform  that  the  principle  of  prohibition 
be  made  the  dominant  issue  in  American  poli- 
tics. We  recognize  with  gratitude  the  fact 
that  seven  of  the  great  school  text-book  pub- 
lishing houses  have  submitted  the  temper- 
ance physiologies  published  by  them  to  a re- 
vision that  has  brought  these  books  to  the 
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standards  sustained  by  modern  science  against 
alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  and  to 
the  standards  adopted  by  the  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  and  we  urge  our 
workei’s  to  diligently  labour  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  books  into  our  schools.” 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Union  (in  1877),  it  was  recommended  that  a 
distinctive  pledge  be  adopted,  and  the  follow- 
ing was  finally  adopted: — “ I hereby  solemnly 
promise,  God  helping  me,  to  abstain  from  all 
distilled,  fermented,  and  malt  liquors,  includ- 
ing wine,  beer,  and  cider,  and  to  employ  all 
proper  means  to  discoui-age  the  use  of  and 
traffic  in  the  same.”  This  pledge  was  not 
binding  on  either  state  or  local  unions,  each 
being  allowed  to  frame  its  own,  provided  it 
was  a total  abstinence  pledge.  In  the  young 
women’s  unions  it  was  also  provided,  “That 
the  basis  of  organization  be  a pledge  which 
shall  commit  all  members  to  total  abstinence, 
and  to  the  devoting  of  their  personal  influence, 
uncompromisingly  and  for  life,  on  the  side  of 
temperance.” 

The  badge  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  is  a white  shield,  or  piece  of 
white  ribbon.  Some  go  farther  than  this, 
and  include  the  letters  W.  C.  T.  U. ; whilst 
others  add  a white  cross,  the  Union  having  a 
special  department  for  white  cross  and  white 
shield  work,  of  which  Miss  Willard  is  the 
national  superintendent,  and  Dr.  Kate  Bush- 
nell,  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  the  evangelist; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
Mrs.  S.  M.  J.  Henry,  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  C.  Harris 
being  active  and  prominent  speakers  and 
workers,  visiting  many  parts  of  the  States  to 
promote  the  interests  of  this  special  depart- 
ment. It  has  a special  pledge  of  its  own, 
originally  drawn  up  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bradley, 
of  England,  which  reads  as  follows: — 

“White  Shield  Pledge. 

" Keep  thyself  unspotted  from  tlie  world.— Jam.  i.  27. 

“ Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 
— Matt,  V.  8. 

“Create  in  me  a clean  heart,  0 God,  and  renew  a right 
spirit  within  me. — Ps.  li.  10. 

“I 

Promise,  hj  the  help  of  God  (1st)  To  uphold 
the  law  of  purity,  as  equally  binding  upon  men 
and  women.  (2d)  To  be  modest  in  language, 
behaviour,  and  dress.  (3d)  To  avoid  all  con- 
versation, reading,  art,  and  amusements  which 
may  put  impure  thoughts  into  my  mind.  (4th) 
To  guard  the  puritv  of  others,  especially  of  the 


young.  (5th)  To  strive  after  the  special  bless- 
ing promised  to  the  pure  in  heart.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  principles  involved  in 
this  pledge,  the  members  of  the  white  shield 
department  of  the  Union  resolutely  set  their 
faces  against  Mormonism;  also  against  the 
shameful  and  degrading  pictures  issued  and 
posted  in  saloons,  cigar-divans,  and  on  thea- 
trical posting -stations.  They  also  denounce 
and  renounce  the  absurd  and  unhealthy 
forms  of  dress,  which  are  the  productions  of 
those  who  lead  the  fashions.  Miss  Willard 
remarks : “ Much  as  I am  devoted  to  the 
ballot  for  woman,  I would  to-day  rather  head 
a crusade  against  bandaged  waists,  street - 
sweeping  skirts,  and  camel’s  hump  bustles, 
than — do  I live  to  say  it? — yea,  verily,  than  to 
vote  at  Chicago’s  next  election  for  a Sunday- 
closing mayor!” 

Missions  and  Rescue  Work  form  a prominent 
part  of  the  work  of  this  department,  and  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Carse,  Mrs.  Evans,  Mrs.  Snyder,  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Harvey,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Holt,  and  others, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Kate  Bushnell, 
are  all  active  workers,  and  have  rescued  some 
thousands  of  poor  fallen  sisters. 

The  Union  comprises  7560  unionsor  branches 
in  the  United  States,  with  a total  membership 
of  142,342.  There  are  also  3084  loyal  temper- 
ance legions,  with  151,703  members;  1337 
young  women’s  unions,  with  118,113  mem- 
bers and  16,394  honorary  members.  Besides 
its  own  temperance  publication  department, 
the  Union  has  a special  column  for  its  use  in 
833  newspapers. 

In  1881  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  of  Boston, 
U.S.,  founded  “ The  Society  of  Chri.stian  En- 
deavour,” which  has  for  its  motto  the  words 
“For  Christ  and  the  Church.”  It  adopted 
the  white  cross  as  one  of  its  departments,  and 
in  1889  had  a total  membership  of  over  three 
hundred  thousand.  Its  membership  and  local 
officiary  is  made  up  of  both  young  men  and 
young  women;  but  its  national  officers  are  all 
of  the  male  sex. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1888  Mrs.  Mary 
H.  Hunt,  of  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass.,  gives 
an  account  of  the  dejiartment  of  scientific  tem- 
perance instruction  in  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  Woman’s  World  and  National  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  The  national  department 
was  created  in  1880,  and  the  international 
department  in  1888,  Mrs.  Hunt  being  super- 
intendent of  both.  From  this  report  we  learn 
that  twenty-five  state  legislatures,  besides  the 
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national  government,  have  made  scientific 
temperance  a compulsory  school  study  in  their 
respective  states  and  territories,  covering  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  twelve 
millions  of  children  in  the  States  are  taught 
in  the  public  schools  the  true  nature  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics.  The  national  gov- 
ernment has  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  text- 
books, and  something  approaching  to  uni- 
formity is  now  attained  by  the  publishers  of 
such  books.  Similar  work  is  being  attempted 
by  the  various  foreign  missionaries  of  the 
Union. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  of  Evanston, 
Illinois,  president  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  is  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  earnest,  and  active  temperance 
women  of  the  times.  Her  tenth  annual  ad- 
dress to  the  convention  of  the  Union  is  com- 
prehensive, vigorous,  and  outspoken,  yet  full 
of  earnest  Christian  zeal  and  love  for  the  cause, 
most  eloquently  expressed.  She  commences 
by  saying  that  they  were  met  “ to  guide  the 
old  white-ribbon  ship”  by  the  light  of  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem. 

In  speaking  of  “ the  situation,”  she  glances 
at  the  peculiar  features  of  the  American  nation, 
and  notices  several  important  facts  necessary 
to  a right  conception  of  the  work  they  and 
kindred  organizations  are  engaged  in. 

“America,”  she  says,  “has  become  the  dump- 
ing ground  of  European  cities.  The  emigra- 
tion has  steadily  deteriorated  in  quality  in 
proportion  as  its  quantity  has  grown.  This  is 
a fact  so  notorious,  that  our  reputable  foreign 
population  now  protests  against  the  present 
wholesale  exodus  from  European  slums  more 
bitterly  than  we  do.  At  Castle  Garden  eighty- 
four  large  steamships  land  their  passengers 
each  mouth,  thirty-two  of  these  steamers  being 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  first 
ward  of  New  York,  where  Castle  Garden 
stands,  are  five  churches  and  chapels  and  four 
hundred  liquor  saloons,  ‘ and  this  is  their  wel- 
come home.’  In  May  of  last  year  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  thousand  emigrants  landed  at 
Castle  Garden.  A million  feet  yearly  sound  the 
signal  of  an  ominous  invasion  on  our  wharves 
as  these  strange  people  come.  Whether  this 
swift  tattoo  shall  prove  to  be  the  reveille  of 
hope  or  the  requiem  of  despair  for  America 
doth  not  yet  appear,  and  depends  exclusively 
upon  the  amount  of  Christian  endeavour  that 
is  put  forth  in  the  next  quarter  of  a century. 


“We  women  have  entered  on  foreign  mis- 
sionary work  without  crossing  the  sea  to  do 
so.  In  San  Francisco,  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  only  forty  thousand 
go  to  church.  In  ‘Pilsen,’  the  Bohemian 
quarter  of  Chicago,  the  entire  church  facili- 
ties would  accommodate,  sitting  and  stand- 
ing, about  twenty-five  hundred  persons,  but 
there  are  not  less  than  forty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Nearly  half  a million  Chicagoans  would 
be  kept  out  of  church  for  lack  of  sittings  had 
they  no  other  reason  for  remaining  absent, 
but  even  under  the  magic  method  of  high 
license  all  who  wish  sittings  in  the  saloon  can 
be  accommodated. 

“There  are  seven  million  young  men  in 
America  to-day,  of  whom  over  five  million 
neverdarken  a church  door.  Seventy-five  out  of 
every  one  hundred  of  these  young  men  do  not 
attend  church;  ninety -seven  out  of  every  hun- 
dred do  not  belong  to  the  church;  and  ninety- 
seven  out  of  every  hundred  do  nothing  to 
spread  Christianity.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
sixty-seven  out  of  every  one  hundred  criminals 
are  young  men,  and  young  men  are  the  chief 
patrons  of  the  saloon,  the  gambling-house,  the 
haunt  of  infamy.  It  was  noticed  recently 
that  into  a single  saloon  of  Cincinnati,  and 
within  a single  hour,  went  252  men,  236  of 
whom — or  all  but  sixteen — were  young  men. 
As  a result  the  death-rate  steadily  increases 
from  fourteen  to  twenty -five  years  of  age, 
their  evil  habits  reporting  themselves  in  de- 
teriorated bodies  and  distempered  souls  at  the 
age  when  they  should  have  attained  their 
manly  prime. 

“We  have  four  hundred  and  ninety-two 
towns  and  cities  containing  over  five  thousand 
persons  each.  They  make  up  one-fourth  of  the 
population,  and  contain  a standing  army  of  fif- 
teen thousand  policemen.  These  men  cost  us 
fifteen  millions  per  year,  and  make  on  an  aver- 
age fifty  arrests  each.  Figure  out  the  cost  of 
each  arrest,  and  see  if  prohibition  would  not 
be  a great  economy.  About  five  per  cent  of 
our  entire  population  is  placed  under  arrest 
each  year,  and  in  that  period  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  are  put  in  the  common 
jail  for  the  first  time.  We  have  at  present 
with  us  four  thousand  murderers,  five  thou- 
sand convicted  of  assault,  nine  thousand  bur- 
glars, seventeen  thousand  common  thieves — 
these  are  some  of  the  figures  of  our  degra- 
dation. 

“ Much,  nay,  most  of  these  evils  arise  from 
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the  fact  that  the  Americans  spend  fifteen 
hundred  millions  {i.e.  .£300,000,000)  a year 
for  liquor  and  tobacco,  or  ten  times  as  much 
as  is  spent  for  education  and  religion.  They 
maintain  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
saloons — enough  to  form  a line  from  Chicago 
to  New  York;  and  waste  on  alcoholic  bever- 
ages as  much  grain  annually  as,  when  made 
into  bread  loaves,  would  pave  a street  a thou- 
sand miles  long.  East  of  the  MississijDpi  there 
IS  one  saloon  for  every  one  hundred  and  seven 
voters;  west  of  it,  in  the  eleven  mountain 
states  and  territories,  one  for  every  forty- 
three.” 

These  facts  amply  prove  that  despite  the 
grand  and  glorious  work  of  Christian  tem- 
perance reformers  in  America,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  prohibition  in  some  of  the  states,  there 
is  a terrible  amount  of  hard  work  to  do  to 
overthrow  the  liquor  traffic,  and  to  make  the 
United  States  a truly  free  and  prosperous 
country. 

In  Chicago  there  has  been  a fierce  battle 
waging  for  nearly  twenty  years  over  the 
question  of  Sunday  closing.  In  the  spring  of 
1874,  a number  of  noble  women,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hobbs, 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Case,  spent  ten  days  in  gath- 
ering together  the  names  of  14,000  of  the  best 
citizens  to  a petition  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  prohibiting  open  saloons  on  Sunday, 
and  headed  by  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Moses 
Smith,  a procession  of  ladies  marched  to  the 
city -hall,  and  presented  to  the  mayor  and 
common  council  the  petition. 

The  whole  mystery  of  this  iniquitous  sys- 
tem is  revealed  in  the  following  paragraph, 
which  is  more  than  confirmed  by  the  charts, 
figures,  and  facts  of  Mr.  Robert  Graham, 
already  referred  to.  Miss  Willard  asks  a very 
pertinent  question,  and  supplies  the  answer, 
thus : — “ Why  is  the  vote  of  reputable  men 
thus  ‘solid’  for  municipal  officers  who  trample 
on  their  solemn  oath  to  enforce  all  the  laws, 
and  among  them  those  against  saloons  and 
gambling  dens?  Because,  for  instance,  in  a 
certain  city  (which  is  a sample  of  the  rest)  one 
firm  of  brewers  holds  mortgages  on  the  fix- 
tures of  six  hundred  saloons,  another  holds 
mortgages  on  over  two  hundred,  and  altogether 
nearly  five  thousand  chattel  mortgages  were 
given  last  year  by  brewers  to  the  nominal 
proprietors  of  saloons.  As  a consequence,  the 
saloon  keeper  is  the  political  chattel  of  the 
brewer,  who,  in  secret  counsel  with  the  poli- 


tical boss,  decides  who  shall  have  the  political 
sugar-plums  of  office,  and  the  ‘dear  people’ 
simply  vote  the  ‘regular  ticket’  of  their  re- 
spective parties,  and  thus  ratify  the  bargain.” 

Speaking  on  the  political  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion, Miss  Willard  remarks: — “As  has  been 
said  a thousand  times,  we  have  never  added 
to  the  tests  of  membership  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which 
were,  at  the  beginning,  total  abstinence  and 
the  payment  of  constitutional  dues.  Nor  has 
any  state  added  to  these  tests  save  Iowa,  which 
has  so  narrowed  the  broad  basis  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  that  a 
woman  who  sympathizes  with  the  prohibition 
party  is  practically  disfellowshipped;  while  in 
this  convention  are  republicans  and  democrats, 
prohibitionists,  and  union  labour  party  mem- 
bers, united  in  our  forty  departments  of  work, 
and  only  disagreeing  as  to  the  political  method 
by  which  the  liquor  system  shall  be  outlawed. 
For  several  years  it  has  been  our  custom  to 
adopt  a resolution  in  the  National  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  Convention,  and 
in  most  of  the  states,  to  the  effect  that  our 
good  word,  good  will,  and  prayers,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  neither  money  nor  votes  to  give, 
shall  be  with  the  party  that  puts  forward  pro- 
hibition as  its  primary  issue,  and,  since  the 
prohibition  party  is,  in  most  of  the  states, 
and  nationally,  the  only  one  that  does  this, 
we  have  for  five  years  included  its  name  in 
our  resolutions.  But  we  would  just  as  readily 
include  that  of  the  republican,  democratic,  or 
any  other  party,  that  would  make  a declara- 
tion similar  to  this,  which  all  our  acts  and 
words  as  a society  have  for  so  many  years 
declared,  namely,  that  the  saloon  must  go.” 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  may  state  that 
the  members  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  in  South  Dakota,  about  200 
strong,  pledged  their  influence  to  the  republi- 
can party  of  that  state  so  long  as  it  maintained 
this  plank;  and  in  Kansas  the  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  Convention  thanked 
the  republican  party  for  their  support  of  pro- 
hibition, and  for  giving  the  municipal  ballot 
to  women.  As  a national  movement  the  Union 
adheres  to  its  declaration  “ to  follow  the  white 
banner  of  prohibition  wherever  it  may  be  dis- 
played.” 

Miss  Willard  makes  an  apposite  reference 
to  the  high  license  question  agitating  the 
minds  of  many  in  the  United  States,  and  adds: 
“When  we  find  church  papers,  that  we  have 
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loved  and  trusted  all  our  lives,  descanting  on 
the  merits  of  high  license,  and  Christian  pas- 
tors openly  committed  to  this  nefarious  abomi- 
nation, in  whose  wake  logically  and  practically 
follows  the  licensing  of  haunts  of  infamy,  the 
mildest  language  we  can  use  is  that  of  Isaiah’s 
lamentation : ‘ They  err  in  wisdom ; they 
stumble  in  judgment.’ 

“As  a method  of  raising  a revenue  from 
vice,  high  license  is  a success,  and  it  is  equally 
so  a life  insurance  policy  on  the  saloon.  It 
arrays  the  expert  and  non-expert  temperance 
forces  against  each  other,  and  makes  of  a man’s 
own  household  his  worse  foes.  It  has  set 
back  the  temperance  cause  ten  years,  if  not  a 
generation;  it  has  blinded  men’s  consciences 
to  moral  distinctions,  deadened  the  churches, 
muzzled  the  clergy,  chloroformed  the  religious 
editor,  and  rejoiced  the  devil  and  his  hosts. 

“ High  license  is  not  a tempei’ance  measure. 
It  is  a trap  adroitly  set  for  timid  and  half- 
informed  temperance  men.  It  was  originally 
offered,  and  is  now  urged,  as  a compromise 
by  the  inffuential  political  friends  of  the 
saloon.  Their  object  is  to  kill  the  movement 
for  prohibition,  and  prevent  the  threatened 
annihilation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  We  pray 
God  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  been 
deceived.” 

By  this  agitation  many,  not  excepting  the 
Church  Temperance  Society,  fell  into  the 
“trap”  and  advocated  high  license.  Six  states, 
namely,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  West 
Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rhode  Island,  voted  against  constitutional  pro- 
hibitory amendments;  but  this  did  not  mean 
the  repeal  of  the  local  option  laws,  which  in 
some  instances  were  strengthened  and  enforced 
more  stringently. 

In  all  these  struggles  the  local  leaders  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  were 
at  their  posts,  and  rendei’ed  essential  service 
to  the  workers  for  total  prohibition. 

In  South  Dakota  the  women  laboured  in- 
cessantly. In  this  new  state  the  Constitu- 
tional Pi’ohibition  Amendment  campaign  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  in  Septembei’, 
1885,  when  a body  of  eighty-seven  good  men 
and  true  met  at  Sioux  Falls,  to  frame  a con- 
stitution for  the  would-be  state,  when  the 
prohibition  amendment  was  also  framed.  The 
constitution  provided  that  the  amendment, 
which  was  submitted  separately,  should,  if 
adopted,  become  a part  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  voted  upon  in  November,  and  adopted ; 


but  what  is  known  as  the  Omnibus  Bill  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  submit  the  constitution 
and  amendment  again  to  the  people,  separ- 
ately. 

In  May,  1889,  the  people  voted  for  the  con- 
stitution, and  on  the  1st  of  October,  1889, 
both  were  to  be  voted  on.  Then  commenced 
the  campaign  proper.  On  the  invitation  of  a 
few  Methodist  preachers,  a convention  of 
prohibitionists  met  at  Huron,  March  12th  and 
13th,  at  which  eight  hundred  representatives 
of  temperance  societies,  churches,  and  Sunday- 
schools  of  all  denominations  assembled,  to 
take  part  in  organizing  the  home  forces  for 
the  impending  battle.  The  proceedings  were 
characterized  by  deeply  religious  enthusiasm 
for  prohibition.  The  Voice  reported  as  follows: 
— “ At  this  assembly  there  were  Third  Party 
Prohibitionists,  Republican  Prohibitionists, 
Democratic  Prohibitionists,  and  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  It  was  felt 
that  no  one  of  these  elements  could  carry  the 
campaign  to  a successful  issue  alone,  there- 
fore they  wisely  determined  to  cast  aside  per- 
sonal ambition  and  prejudices,  and  stand  toge- 
ther in  solid  phalanx  in  the  ‘Non-partizan 
Constitutional  Prohibition  Organization  of 
South  Dakota,’  which  was  instituted  at  this 
Huron  Convention.  Officers  and  committee 
were  appointed,  with  Judge  V.  Y.  Barnes  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  and  central  com- 
mittees; W.  F.  T.  Bushnell,  secretai’y;  F.  H. 
Hagerty,  treasurer.” 

At  every  important  political  state  gather- 
ing the  prohibition  party  rallied  and  held 
meetings,  and  alliances  were  effected  with  the 
committee  men  on  the  inside  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  and  those  on  the  outside, 
the  result  being  the  adoption  of  the  famous 
plank  by  the  dominant  party  in  South  Da- 
kota, reading  thus:  “Recognizing  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  traflSc  of  intoxicating 
liquors  upon  every  interest  of  our  common- 
wealth, we  favour  National  and  State  ’prohi- 
bition of  such  traffic,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
article  of  our  constitution  relating  thereto, 
and  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such 
laws  as  will  make  the  same  efifective.” 

On  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Septem- 
ber the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
met  in  convention  at  Yankton,  South  Da- 
kota, and  adopted  the  following  resolution:  — 
“ Since  the  dominant  party  in  South  Dakota 
has  adopted  the  platform  so  long  asked  for 
by  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
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it  is  therefore  resolved  that  we  pledge  that 
organization  our  sympathy  and  support  so 
long  as  it  adheres  to  prohibition  principles, 
and  places  in  nomination  for  office  only  those 
who  can  stand  on  a prohibition  platform.” 

The  liquor  party  were  not  idle,  but  flooded 
the  state  with  literature,  such  as  the  Farm 
Herald,  with  extracts  from  the  Congregation- 
alist,  Christian  Uiiion,  and  other  religious 
papers  in  favour  of  high  license.  To  counter- 
act this  the  friends  of  prohibition  determined 
to  publish  a campaign  paper,  with  Professor 
Bartlett  of  Yankton  College  as  editor,  and 
seven  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  were  printed, 
and  nearly  150,000  copies  circulated.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Sioux  Falls  (local)  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union  published 
a daily  paper,  and  Turner  county  a weekly, 
during  the  campaign. 

Being  invited  by  circulars  sent  out  by  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the 
Good  Templars,  and  others,  the  women  of  South 
Dakota  turned  out  to  assist  at  the  polls  on  the 
day  of  election.  All  wore  the  white  ribbon, 
even  the  college  boys  of  Yankton,  who  worked 
with  the  women  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 
Prayer-meetings  were  held  all  day,  commenc- 
ing at  half- past  seven  in  the  morning;  and 
every  hour  the  bell  rang  for  prayer,  then  to 
the  polling-booths.  At  half -past  eight  the 
children  of  Yankton,  girls  as  well  as  boys, 
marched  with  music  and  banners  and  badges, 
halting  at  each  polling  - place  and  singing. 
Their  badges  were  white  muslin,  with  “ Con- 
stitutional Prohibition”  printed  in  large  plain 
letters,  worn  across  the  breast  sash  fashion. 

Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Buell  of  Chicago,  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  writes: — 

“The  people  found  out  that  day,  if  they 
never  knew  before,  what  the  white  ribbon 
meant.  It  was  astonishing  how  the  ladies 
came  out.  Some  we  did  not  expect  at  all, 
were  with  us.  Men  who  had  so  bitterly  op- 
posed their  wives  going  that  they  stayed  at 
home,  sent  for  them  to  come.  It  was  quite 
the  fashion  to  be  at  the  polls.  Not  only  in  the 
towns,  but  in  the  country  precincts,  the  women 
were  out.  The  ladies  who  felt  that  it  was 
going  to  be  a dreadful  trial  to  them  were  hap- 
pily disappointed.  They  found  it  was  some- 
thing like  a big  picnic;  rather  harder  work, 
to  be  sure,  but  decidedly  more  interesting. 
For  the  most  part  the  ladies  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  courtesy. 


“Well,  it  was  a long  day,  but  five  o’clock 
came  at  last  and  the  polls  closed.  Then  home 
to  wait  for  the  returns.  They  were  a long 
time  coming,  but  were  well  worth  waiting  for. 
The  actual  count  of  6000  majority  for  prohi- 
bition is  far  below  the  actual  majority.  Thou- 
sands of  votes  were  thrown  out  on  technicali- 
ties. When  we  actually  knew  that  prohibition 
had  won  the  day,  all  the  people  felt  like  sing- 
ing ‘ Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.’ 
By  a common  impulse  the  rejoicings  took  the 
form  of  praise  meetings.  Bonfires  and  pro- 
cessions would  do  to  express  joy  over  the 
success  of  a political  candidate,  but  when  a 
great  principle  triumphs,  something  more  is 
needed.  True  to  its  instincts  the  committee 
arranged  for  a state  praise  meeting  at  Pierre, 
the  capitol,  at  precisely  the  time  set  for  the 
assembling  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  United  States  senators.  The  gover- 
nor, lieutenant-governor,  attorney-general,  and 
all  the  senatorial  candidates  made  speeches, 
saying  ‘ Great  is  Prohibition  of  the  Dakotas,’ 
and  all  the  people  said  ‘ Amen ! ’ ” 

The  Canada  Citizen  for  August  16th,  1890, 
reports:  “Word  comes  from  Pierre,  South 
Dakota,  that  Chief-justice  Carson  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  just  handed  down  a decision 
which  totally  does  away  with  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  as  required  by  the  stringent 
law  already  enacted.  The  decision  affirms  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  gives  county 
courts  full  jurisdiction  to  fine  and  imprison 
liquor-sellers  without  the  interference  of  grand 
juries  or  other  courts.” 

Speaking  of  the  defeat  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  in  Pennsylvania,  where  high 
license  is  popular,  and  of  which  the  anti-pro- 
hibitionists  are  so  enamoured,  Mrs.  Annie 
Wittenmeyer,  for  seven  years  superintendent 
of  legislative  work, says:  “In  the  great  struggle 
between  right  and  wrong,  which  has  been 
going  on  in  the  world  for  thousands  of  years, 
it  has  often  happened  that  Truth  has  been 
defeated  and  hydra-headed  Wrong  has  been 
crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory. 

“On  the  18th  of  last  June  (1889),  in  the 
fair  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Truth 
was  again  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  bloody- 
headed  Wrong  borne  in  triumph  to  the  throne 
of  power.  But  in  the  hard  and  bitter  struggle 
through  which  we  have  passed  this  year  we 
have  learned  some  lessons  that  may  help  us 
in  the  future.  Although  the  temperance  forces 
have  been  repulsed  by  an  overwhelming  de- 
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feat,  all  is  not  lost.  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men,  in  the  face  of  all  the  money  and 
misrepresentation  used,  stood  solidly  for  pro- 
hibition in  the  constitution. 

“The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
was  the  first  organization  in  the  state  to  in- 
dorse constitutional  prohibition,  a resolution 
indorsing  that  plan  having  been  passed  by  the 
State  Convention  at  Scanton  in  1880.  The 
Constitutional  Amendment  Association,  or- 
ganized shortly  afterwards,  made  this  plan  its 
distinctive  work,  and  the  two  societies  laboured 
together  until  the  final  decision  was  reached 
on  the  18th  of  June  last.” 

As  president  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  for  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  one  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Woman’s  Crusade,  a woman  known  and  be- 
loved in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  through- 
out the  state  for  her  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity,  Mrs.  Wit- 
tenmeyer’s  testimony  and  reasoning  is  worthy 
of  consideration  and  respect.  She  is  actuated 
by  no  sordid  or  selfish  motive,  and  boldly 
speaks  what  experience  and  observation  war- 
rant her  in  doing.  Years  spent  in  the  work, 
in  the  city  and  state  where  her  home  and 
friends  are,  and  where  she  is  well  known, 
qualify  her  to  speak  as  “ one  with  authority.” 

In  Rhode  Island  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment was  defeated,  prohibition  resubmitted, 
and  a weak  license  law  adopted,  because  of 
the  apathy  of  large  numbers  of  Christian  men, 
the  fear  of  both  the  old  party  politicians,  of 
the  liquor  interest,  and  the  money  of  the 
latter,  hence  the  report  that  the  “condition  of 
things  is  very  bad,  very  much  worse  than  under 
prohibition.” 

In  the  other  states  where  Constitutional 
Amendment  was  defeated,  no  prohibitory  law 
was  repealed,  local  option,  or  direct  veto  in 
some  cases,  being  still  in  operation,  and  very 
vigorously  enforced. 

The  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Union, 
in  her  report,  gives  particulars  of  the  work  done 
in  each  of  the  United  States;  and  we  have 
also  particulars  of  its  mission  work  in  far  dis- 
tant lands.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here, 
that  as  applied  to  other  countries  the  name  is 
changed  from  National  to  World’s  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  In  1886  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Leavitt,  as  missionary  of  the  Union, 
visited  Shanghai  in  China,  and  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1886,  a union  was  organized, 
officers  elected,  and  two  departments  of  work 


taken  up,  viz.  education  and  organization. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Gulick,  as  super- 
intendent of  education,  a flourishing  Band  of 
Hope  was  built  up,  numbering  140  members, 
the  majority  being  Protestants,  but  some  of 
Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic  families.  It  has  its 
library  and  monthly  public  meeting  or  enter- 
tainment, and  much  valuable  educational  work 
is  being  done  by  this  agency. 

Miss  M.  C.  Robinson,  the  organizing  super- 
intendent, and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Wan,  president  of 
the  Chin-kiang  Union,  gave  a very  satisfactory 
account  of  their  efforts  in  that  locality.  A 
Loyal  Temperance  Legion  was  formed  in  1887 
in  connection  with  the  Anglo-Chinese  College, 
and  two  small  societies  were  formed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Mission, 
also  a society  in  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian Mission  Press. 

Mrs.  Leavitt  also  visited  India,  and  organ- 
ized a Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
in  Bombay,  but  it  made  little  progress  until 
visited  by  a native  Christian  woman  named 
Eamabai  and  Dr.  Emma  Brainard  Ryder, 
organizer  and  lecturer  for  India. 

In  Australia,  Miss  J.  A.  Ackerman,  the 
world’s  missionary,  put  new  life  into  the 
union  organized  by  Mrs.  Leavitt;  and  in 
August,  1889,  it  was  reported  that  there  were 
twenty -five  unions  with  1240  members,  and 
at  a convention  a Colonial  Union  was  organ- 
ized, with  Hannah  Chewings  as  corresponding 
secretary.  In  Queensland,  also,  a number  of 
unions  were  organized,  and  valuable  assistance 
was  rendered  by  Miss  Ackerman,  who  visited 
them  in  September,  1889,  on  her  way  to 
China.  Miss  Bren  tall  of  Brisbane  is  the  cor- 
responding secretary.  New  Zealand  reports 
full  organization  under  efficient  officers  in  the 
various  departments.  Seven  district  unions 
were  organized,  bearing  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  National  as  the  American  state 
unions  do  to  their  National  Union.  There 
were  also  six  young  women’s  unions,  and  seven 
loyal  temperance  legions. 

Mrs.  Leavitt  also  visited  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, &c. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Gray  is  the  American 
organizer  for  Norway,  &c.  She  reports  a union 
in  Christiania  and  another  at  Bergen;  and 
gives  interesting  particulars  of  her  travels 
through  Norway,  and  her  visit  to  the  annual 
session  of  the  Norway  Good  Templars’  Grand 
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Lodge,  at  which  repi’esentatives  were  present 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Before  closing  our  notice  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  we  give  a brief 
summary  of  the  different  departments  of  work 
undertaken  by  its  earnest,  zealous  members. 
1.  Organization  at  home  and  abroad,  amongst 
the  coloured  people,  young  women,  and  ju- 
veniles. 2,  Preventive — Health  and  heredity. 
3.  Educational — including  scientific  temper- 
ance instruction,  Sunday-school  work,  tem- 
perance literature,  the  press,  relation  of  tem- 
perance to  labour  and  capital,  schools  of 
method,  presenting  the  cause  to  influential 
bodies;  and  narcotics.  4.  Evangelistic — Bible 
study;  work  among  miners;  unfermented  sac- 
ramental wine,  and  efforts  to  secure  a day  of 
prayer  in  the  week  of  prayer;  work  in  prisons, 
jails,  police  stations,  almshouses,  and  asylums; 
work  among  railroad  employes,  soldiers,  and 
sailors;  petition  work;  work  among  lumber- 
men; promotion  of  social  purity;  Sabbath  ob- 
servance. 5.  Social — Parlour  meetings,  flower 
mission,  state  and  county  fairs.  6.  Legal — 
Legislation  and  petitions;  franchise;  peace  and 
international  arbitration;  standing  committee 
on  appropriations;  advisory  committee;  na- 
tional temperance  hospital  and  training  school 
for  nurses;  woman’s  lecture  bureau;  Sabbath 
services. 

Each  of  these  special  departments  has  its 
own  duly  qualified  officers,  superintendents, 
&c. ; and  the  members  who  “ have  a mind  to 
work”  find  out  their  own  particular  sphere, 
and  thus  the  work  is  harmoniously,  syste- 
matically, and  efficiently  carried  on.  Gentle- 
men are  allowed  to  become  honorary  members 
on  payment  of  an  annual  subscription. 

The  press  department,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Miss  Mary  Henry,  of  Evanston, 
Illinois,  has  about  forty  active  state  superin- 
tendents of  press  work,  and  1800  local  super- 
intendents. 

The  Woman’s  Temperance  Publication  Asso- 
ciation, working  in  harmony  with  the  National 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  commercial  association, 
whose  business  is  so  successful  that,  in  order 
to  extend  its  operations,  Mrs.  Matilda  B. 
Carse,  president  of  the  association,  in  her  re- 
port (1889),  recommended  the  raising  of  the 
capital  to  .£20,000.  It  publishes  the  Union 
Signal,  edited  by  Miss  Mary  Allen  West,  Miss 
Margaret  A.  Sudduth,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W. 
Andrew;  The  Young  Crusader,  edited  by 


Miss  A.  M.  Guernsey;  The  Oak  and  Ivy  Leaj, 
edited  by  Miss  M.  A.  Sudduth.  The  cash 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  November  1st, 
1889,  were  over  .£31,000,  or  an  increase  over 
the  pi'evious  year  of  about  nineteen  per  cent. 
The  total  expenditure  was  £'31,700.  The 
total  capital  was  £10,000,  of  which  only 
£645  was  not  paid  up.  The  approximate 
value  of  the  whole  of  the  property  in  hand 
was  £11,782.  The  total  number  of  employes 
was  111,  of  which  eighty-nine  were  women 
employed  as  compositora,  proof-readers,  in 
the  bindery,  and  largely  in  the  oflSces  for  edi- 
torial and  clerical  work.  The  sum  total  of 
temperance  and  religious  pages  printed  during 
the  year  was  over  125,000,000.  The  regular 
edition  of  the  United  Signal  was  67,000; 
Young  Crusader,  weekly  7841,  Sunday-school 
edition  15,938;  the  Oak  and  Ivy  Leaf,  5305; 
and  a monthly  edition  of  3500  of  Der  Deutsche 
Amerikaner.  During  the  year  14,980  Respon- 
sive Readings  per  month,  7185  Bible  Readings 
per  month,  were  published. 

For  some  years  past  Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse 
has  had  visions  of  a Temperance  Temple,  or 
a great  national  building,  in  which  would  be 
located  the  national  head-quarters  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Christian  Temperance  Union,  with  a 
hall  that  would  “commemorate  to  all  time 
the  struggle  which  the  Christian  womanhood 
of  the  land  had  made  to  save  their  homes  and 
loved  ones  from  this  w’idespread  evil  of  in- 
temperance, a hall  in  which  the  incense  of 
prayer  shall  daily  ascend  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic.” 

In  1887  the  plan  of  this  temple  was  made 
public  and  laid  before  the  Nashville  Conven- 
tion, when  the  representatives  present  gave  it 
their  indorsement,  and  again  at  the  conven- 
tion in  New  York  in  1888.  The  scheme  is 
best  ex])lained  in  Mrs.  Carse’s  own  words.  In 
her  report  as  president  of  the  Woman’s  Tem- 
perance Building  Association  she  says : 

“The  money  to  erect  the  building  in  the  first 
place  is  to  be  raised  by  stock  and  bonds  sub- 
scribed by  capitalists  friendly  to  the  cause,  as 
much  as  possible  is  subscribed  by  myself  as 
trustee  on  behalf  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Chri.stian  Tenq^erance  Union.  This  stock  is 
redeeiujvble  within  five  yeai-s  by  the  payment 
on  it  of  five  per  cent  for  the  time  it  has  been 
in  use,  or  it  can  run  longer  if  we  so  desire. 
The  bonds  will  also  be  redeemable  from  five 
to  fifteen  years,  and  will  be  a five  per  cent 
bearing  bond.  It  is  my  hope  and  expectation 
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that  in  five  years  from  the  time  the  building 
is  commenced,  the  members  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the  friends 
of  temperance,  will  have  given  so  generously 
to  the  enterprise  that  the  stock  and  bonds 
will  be  entirely  absorbed  by  their  gifts. 

“ The  lot  which  we  now  have  the  refusal  of 
as  the  site  of  the  temple  is  larger  than  the  one 
we  first  contemplated  building  on,  and  will 
consequently  cost  more.  The  estimate  of 
building,  with  all  expenses  of  interest  on  bonds, 
insurance  &c.,  is  .£220,000.  It  will  be  twelve 
storeys  high,  entirely  fire-proof,  and  built  with 
the  solidity  and  finish  of  the  business  blocks 
in  the  city.  We  have  decided  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  to  £120,000.  Of  this  amount  I 
am  happy  to  say  £108,040  is  already  secured. 
When  the  capital  stock  is  all  subscribed  it 
insures  the  placing  of  £100,000  in  bonds. 
£220,000  seems  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
and  so  it  is;  but  our  organization  is  an  im- 
mense one,  so  that  a little  from  each  would 
secure  the  entire  amount  without  anyone 
feeling  it.” 

In  her  annual  address  (1889)  the  president 
of  the  Union  made  the  following  allusion  to 
the  proposed  temple : — “ The  women’s  temple 
stands  forth  in  all  its  brave  beauty  in  the 
midst  of  Chicago’s  million-dollar  ‘ sky  scrapers 
of  commerce.’  I mean  it  does  this  in  the  un- 
daunted vision  of  Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse,  and 
if  she  lives  ten  years  will  doubtless  take  its 
place  in  solid  state  on  terra  firma.  All  she 
asks  of  us  to  this  gi’eat  end  is  our  good  word, 
good  will,  and  prayers,  with  only  such  gifts 
as  we  freely  venture  to  an  enterprise  for  which 
its  founder  does  not  desire  our  society  to  be 
responsible,  either  financially  or  morally.  Be- 
tween £15,000  and  £16,000  in  gifts  have  been 
subscribed  by  our  women  and  our  friends 
among  temperance  men,  which  is  certainly  a 
most  satisfactory  beginning.  It  is  on  an  inde- 
pendent foundation  legally,  but  we  shall  doubt- 
less not  refuse  to  take  it  as  a gift  when  its 
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founder’s  earnest  prayer,  ‘Rise,  temple,  rise!’ 
is  turned  into  our  hymn  of  gratitude  and 
praise.” 

On  the  14th  November,  1889,  this  question 
came  up  for  consideration  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Union,  when  Mrs.  Barker  pre- 
sented the  report  of  committee  on  “Affiliated 
Interests.”  This  report  says : — “ After  a 
careful  examination  of  everything  connected 
with  the  temple  enterprise  which  legitimately 
comes  within  our  province,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  the  enterprise  our  unqualified 
support.  The  investment  of  the  money  as 
soon  as  received  in  securities  approved  by 
our  national  treasurer.  Miss  Bugh,  is  a wise 
measure,  and  secures  our  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  management,  albeit  the  chief 
factor  is  a woman.  If  a man  had  conceived 
the  idea,  and  proceeded  to  lay  plans  financial 
and  otherwise,  and  if  in  the  process  of  time  the 
magnificent  structure  should  storey  by  storey 
rise  to  successful  completion,  our  plaudits  of 
encouragement  would  have  been  loud  and  long. 
Can  we  not  be  as  generous  toward  one  of  our 
own  sex,  who,  as  a financier,  has  already 
proved  herself  equal  to  emergencies?  Your 
committee  believe  you  will,  and  by  an  increased 
confidence  and  more  earnest  effort  help  for- 
ward this  magnificent  project.”  This  report 
was  adopted  by  a vote  of  sixteen  to  five  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  treasurer’s  report  is  an  elaborate  and 
lengthy  document,  giving  in  detail  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  Union  for  the  year 
ending  October  24th,  1889.  The  total  income 
from  all  sources  amounted  to  £4777;  expendi- 
ture, £4133;  leaving  a balance  in  hand  of 
£644. 

That  the  “temple”  enterprise  is  no  myth, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  ground  was 
secured,  and  the  foundation  stone  laid  with 
iclat  in  the  early  part  of  October,  1890,  and 
the  fact  recorded  by  most  of  the  American, 
Canadian,  and  British  newspapers. 
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On  the  9th  of  February,  1882,  the  attorney- 
general  again  introduced  his  bill  for  the  pre- 
vention of  corrupt  practices  at  elections.  It 
was  read  a second  time  on  April  27th,  and  on 
May  15th  was  in  committee  for  six  hours; 
but  the  exigencies  of  the  session  made  it 
necessary  for  the  government  to  abandon  this 
and  numei’ous  other  measures,  including  some 
named  in  the  speech  from  the  throne. 

A bill  to  “amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
traffic  in  excisable  liquors  in  passenger  vessels 
plying  between  Scottish  ports”  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  Cameron  on  the  20th  of  February,  but 
was  allowed  to  drop,  in  consequence  of  a pro- 
mise from  the  lord  - advocate  that  he  would 
take  up  the  question.  The  bill,  in  a modified 
form,  was  brought  in  by  the  lord-advocate  and 
solicitor-general  for  Scotland,  and  became  law 
just  before  the  close  of  the  session.  This  act, 
known  as  the  Passenger  Vessels  (Scotland) 
License  Bill,  placed  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  vessels  plying  on  the  rivers  of  Scot- 
land under  the  same  conditions  as  in  towns, 
and  thus  removed  the  Sunday  sale  on  board 
passenger  vessels,  which  had  become  an  evil 
of  considerable  magnitude  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland. 

A very  suggestive  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
licensing  system  of  Scotland  in  the  interests 
of  temperance  and  social  progress,  was  made 
during  this  session  in  a bill  introduced  by 
Lord  Colin  Campbell.  This  was  entitled  the 
Licensing  Laws  (Scotland)  Bill,  and  contained 


fifty-eight  clauses,with  the  appended  schedules. 
In  many  respects  it  resembled  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bruce  as  home-secretary  in  1871, 
and  for  the  same  reasons  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  various  temperance  orga- 
nizations. Its  main  provisions  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: — A maximum  number  of 
public-houses  in  each  burgh,  ward,  or  district, 
according  to  population,  viz.  one  for  every  500 
or  fractional  part  of  500;  a licensing  authority 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  to  hold  office  for 
one  year;  the  exclusion  from  such  office  of  all 
persons  having  a pecuniary  interest  in  the 
traffic,  or  the  property  licensed;  a poll  of  the 
ratepayers  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of 
licenses  to  be  granted  for  each  burgh,  ward, 
or  district;  the  levying  of  a public  tax  to 
provide  compensation  to  the  liquor-sellei-s  and 
the  proprietors  of  licensed  premises;  the  sale 
of  licenses;  and  the  granting  of  a ten  years’ 
lease. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  second  reading  was 
moved  by  Lord  Colin  Campbell,  and  a long 
debate  followed,  but  at  six  o’clock  the  bill 
was  talked  out  by  the  member  for  Bridport 
(Mr.  Warton).  It  was  placed  on  the  orders 
of  the  day  for  several  subsequent  sittings,  but 
eventually  became  a dropped  order  for  that 
session. 

Colonel  Barnes’  Beer  Adulteration  Bill  was 
read  a first  time  on  February  22d,  1882,  and 
on  July  14th  the  second  reading  was  refused 
by  a vote  of  77  to  47. 
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A very  important  measure,  giving  the  local 
magistrates  the  full  veto  power  over  the  issue 
of  certificates  for  beer  “off”  licenses  by  retail, 
was  passed  just  before  the  house  adjourned 
till  October.  This  was  the  Beer  Dealers’  Retail 
Licenses  Act  (1880)  Amendment  Bill.  It  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ritchie  on  9th  July,  read 
a second  time  without  opposition  on  the  10th, 
and  passed  through  committee  on  the  11th, 
with  the  alteration  of  a single  clause  so  as 
to  include  Ireland  as  well  as  England;  and  it 
rapidly  passed  through  the  Lords.  The  first 
clause  after  the  preamble  reads  thus ; “ Not- 
withstanding anything  in  section  8 of  the  Wine 
and  Beerhouse  Act  of  1869,  or  in  any  other  act 
now  in  force,  the  justices  shall  be  at  liberty, 
in  their  free  and  unqualified  discretion,  either 
to  refuse  a certificate  for  any  license  for  the 
sale  of  beer  by  retail  to  be  consumed  off  the 
premises  on  any  ground  appearing  to  them 
sufficient,  or  to  grant  the  same  to  such  persons 
as  they  in  the  execution  of  their  discretion 
deem  fit  and  propei'.”  In  some  districts  this 
power  has  been  wisely  exercised  in  the  with- 
drawal of  licenses  from  grocers  and  others 
whose  business  was  detrimental  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  locality. 

At  the  instance  of  Lord  Stanhope,  a bill 
to  prohibit  the  payment  of  wages  in  public- 
houses  was  carried  through  the  Lords  on  May 
19th.  It  was  taken  charge  of  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  and  Mr. 
Henry  Broadhurst;  read  a second  time  August 
I7th,  and  fixed  for  committee  on  Tuesday, 
October  24th  (the  opening  of  the  autumn  sit- 
tings), but  was  not  taken  up  until  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  when  it  was  piloted  by 
the  same  parties  and  passed  (1883).  During 
the  session  of  1883  the  following  bills  were 
before  the  house,  viz. : Mr.  Carbutt’s  Parlia- 
mentary Elections  (closing  of  Public-houses) 
Bill;  the  Parliamentary  Elections  (Corrupt 
and  Illegal  Practices)  Bill,  introduced  by  the 
attorney  - general,  which  contained  a special 
clause  prohibiting  the  use  of  public-houses  as 
committee  rooms  for  election  purposes ; the 
Licensing  Justices  Disabilities  Removal  Bill; 
the  Spirits  in  Bond  Bill;  the  Beer  Adultera- 
tion Bill ; the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 
(Off  Licenses)  Bill ; and  the  Sunday-closing 
Bills, — not  one  of  which  was  passed. 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  of  1882  not  only 
did  honour  to  itself,  but  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance also,  by  electing  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible position,  that  of  president  of  the  Confer- 


ence, the  brave  and  true  friend  of  temperance 
principles,  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  who  was 
complimented  by  men  of  all  denominations, 
including  the  bishops  of  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. Mr.  Garrett  filled  the  office  with 
credit  to  himself  and  the  Connexion,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  year  of  office  was  able  to  report 
that  in  Great  Britain  there  were  then  2644 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Bands  of  Hope  with 
271,700  members,  and  321  adult  temperance 
societies  with  28,414  members,  or  a total  of 
300,000  members.  In  addition  to  this  there 
were  said  to  be  800  abstainers  amongst  the 
Wesleyan  ministers,  and  a large  proportion 
of  the  students  in  the  colleges  were  pledged 
abstainers  from  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  year  1882,  being  the  Jubilee,  or  the 
completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  since  the  signing 
of  the  first  teetotal  pledge  at  Preston,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  British  Temperance 
League,  being  so  much  indebted  to  Preston 
men,  should  arrange  to  hold  its  forty-eighth 
conference  in  that  town.  The  4th  and  5th  of 
July,  1882,  are  days  long  to  be  remembered 
by  the  temperance  workers  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  in 
Preston.  The  conference,  as  usual,  was  pre- 
ceded by  temperance  sermons  on  Sunday  in 
many  of  the  places  of  worship  in  and  around 
Preston;  and  on  Monday  evening  the  Skating 
Rink  was  filled  from  end  to  end  with  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  when  addi’esses  were  delivered  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bowdler,  J.P.,  of  Kirk- 
ham,  and  a number  of  representatives  to  the 
conference.  The  business  of  the  conference 
commenced  on  Tuesday  morning,  July  4th, 
Mr.  James  Barlow,  J.P.,  in  the  chair.  The 
report  was  very  encouraging,  and  showed  that 
the  special  effort  had  been  successful  in  wiping 
off  the  whole  of  the  debt,  and  leaving  the 
treasurer  with  a balance  on  hand  of  £79.  Mr. 
Fielden  Thorp,  B.A.,  of  York,  read  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  “ The  Temperance  Move- 
ment,— a Glance  at  the  Past  and  Present,” 
and  Mr.  William  Hoyle  of  Tottington  read 
one  on  “ The  Work  of  the  British  Temperance 
League,  and  How  to  Extend  It,”  both  of 
which  were  well  received  and  discussed. 

The  second  day  of  the  conference  was  marked 
by  one  of  the  most  affecting  scenes  that  it  had 
ever  witnessed.  The  report  in  the  British  Tem- 
perance  Advocate  ior  AMgaat,  1882,  says: — “At 
a few  minutes  before  twelve  o’clock  the  chair- 
man announced  that  Mr.  Livesey  was  in  front 
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of  the  chapel,  in  a cab,  and  intended  visiting 
the  conference,  on  the  condition  that  they  were 
perfectly  still,  and  that  not  a word  was  said 
by  anyone.  A minute  afterwards  the  vener- 
able apostle  of  teetotalism  entered  the  build- 
ing, and  amid  perfect  stillness,  assisted  by  his 
son  Mr.  Wm.  Livesey,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Livesey, 
walked  round  the  chapel.  On  arriving  in  front 
of  the  rostrum,  and  facing  the  audience,  his 
eye  fell  upon  an  old  and  dear  friend  (Coun- 
cillor J . Sergeant  of  Southport),  with  whom  he 
shook  hands.  He  then  walked  down  the  aisle, 
and  on  nearing  the  door  met  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Hodgson  of  Bolton,  near  Bradford.  This  lady 
signed  the  moderation  pledge  at  the  first  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Bradford  Friends’  Meeting- 
house, and  subsequently  took  the  total  absti- 
nence pledge  at  the  first  meeting  held  in  the 
town  addressed  by  Mr.  Livesey.  After  they 
had  shaken  hands  Mr.  Livesey  remarked,  ‘ I 
should  like  to  have  said  a few  words,  if  I had 
not  been  so  poorly.’  He  then  withdrew.  The 
audience  were  deeply  touched  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  gentleman,  many  of  them  being 
moved  to  tears  and  manifesting  emotions  they 
were  unable  to  subdue.” 

The  conference  was  notable  for  the  presence 
of  many  of  the  veteran  workers  in  the  cause, 
and  Mr.  Thorp,  in  his  paper,  clearly  showed 
that  recent  investigations  fully  demonstrated 
the  truths  taught  by  Dr.  Grindrod  and  his 
contemporaries  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  drafting  of 
the  first  teetotal  pledge  in  Preston — signed 
by  John  King,  Joseph  Livesey,  and  five  others 
— was  celebrated  on  the  31st  of  August,  1882, 
when  a deputation,  consisting  of  Mr.  David 
Irvin,  J.P.;  Alderman  Benson,  J.P.;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Walmsley,  Edward  Edelston,  J. 
Duthie,  G.  Hunter,  and  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Murray,  waited  upon  the  veteran  temperance 
reformer,  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey,  at  his  residence 
in  Preston,  and  presented  him  with  the  address 
adopted  by  the  British  Temperance  League  at 
their  recent  conference.  Mr.  Irvin  acted  as 
spokesman  for  the  party,  and  in  feeling  terms 
referred  to  Mr.  Livesey’s  labours  on  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  temperance  and  the  great  advance 
of  public  opinion  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Benson,  Mr. 
Livesey  expressed  his  pleasure  in  meeting  the 
deputation  and  hearing  from  them  so  favoui'- 
able  an  account  of  the  temperance  cause. 
The  National  Temperance  League  had  an 
appropriate  medal  struck  for  the  jubilee. 


On  one  side  it  bore  a portrait  of  Mr.  Livesey, 
and  on  the  other  an  exact  copy  of  the  pledge 
which  was  first  signed  on  the  date  named  by 
the  “ seven  men  of  Preston.” 

The  jubilee  was  celebrated  at  Rotherham 
during  the  first  week  of  September  with  im- 
mense success,  more  than  3000  persons  signing 
the  pledge  as  the  result  of  a special  mission. 
On  Sunday,  September  3d,  1882,  a special 
sermon  was  preached  in  the  Rotherham  parish 
church  by  Bishop  Cheetham,  to  a congregation 
numbering  nearly  2000  persons. 

On  Saturday,  September  2d,  1882,  a demon- 
stration on  a large  scale  took  place  at  Man- 
chester, under  the  auspices  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Temperance  Union,  in  celebration 
of  the  jubilee  of  the  total  abstinence  movement. 
In  the  afternoon  a grand  procession  of  mem- 
bers and  friends  marched  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  to  the  Pomona  Gardens,  Carn- 
brook,  where  the  progi’amme  of  sports,  con- 
tests, &c.,  was  gone  through ; and  in  the  even- 
ing a meeting  was  held  in  the  palace,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Barlow,  J.P.,  of 
Bolton,  president  of  the  British  Temperance 
League.  Silver  medals  were  presented  to  Mr, 
Joseph  Livesey  and  Mr.  John  King,  the  two 
first  pledged  teetotallers  of  Preston.  Owing 
to  indisposition  Mr.  Livesey  was  unable  to  be 
present,  but  was  represented  by  his  son,  Mr. 
William  Livesey.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  chairman,  Messrs.  James  Fildes,  W. 
Livesey,  J.  H.  Raper,  Edward  Grubb,  John 
Dimond  (H.C.  Ruler  of  the  I.O.  of  Rechabites), 
Malcolm  M'Leod  (M.W.P.  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance), and  several  otheis. 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  September 
3d,  sermons  having  special  reference  to  the 
jubilee  were  preached  in  fifty  churches  and 
chapels  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  In  the 
afternoon  a great  meeting  was  held  in  St. 
James’s  Hall,  Oxford  Street,  which  was  largely 
attended.  Mr.  William  Hibbert  presided,  and 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Malcolm 
M'Leod,  J.  H.  Raper,  Edward  Grubb,  and 
Thomas  Whittaker. 

On  Tuesday,  September  5th,  1882,  a jubilee 
fite,  organized  by  the  National  Temperance 
League,  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  and  although  the  weather  was 
unfavourable,  it  was  attended  by  43,050  per- 
sons. The  programme  included  a concert  by 
adult  voices  on  a larger  scale  than  had  hitherto 
been  attempted.  There  were  no  fewer  than 
4500  choristers,  the  condition  of  taking  part 
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in  the  clioir  being,  firstly,  abstinence,  and, 
secondly,  a capacity  for  singing.  There  was 
also  a juvenile  concert,  which  was  sustained 
by  5000  voices,  the  conductor  in  each  case 
being  Mr.  James  A.  Birch. 

Several  meetings  were  held  during  the  day. 
The  first  of  these  took  the  form  of  a jubilee  con- 
ference, presided  over  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cook, 
at  which  papers  bearing  historically  upon  the 
movement  were  read  by  Mr.  William  Livesey, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Babington,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
De  Colie ville.  Mr.  William  Livesey  appeared 
as  the  representative  of  his  father,  Joseph 
Livesey  of  Preston.  The  mid-day  meeting 
had  for  its  chairman  Mr.  Samuel  Bowly,  and 
was  addressed  with  great  force  by  the  Rev. 
Stenton  Eardley,  Mr.  R.  T.  Booth,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Murphy.  In  the  evening  another 
meeting  was  held,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  and  was  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Gregson,  Rev.  William  Ross,  repre- 
senting the  Scottish  Temperance  League;  Mr. 
Jonathan  Smith,  of  the  British  Temperance 
League;  the  Rev.  William  Hood,  of  the  Mid- 
land Temperance  League;  Mr.  Henry  Phillips, 
J.P.,  of  the  Western  Temperance  League;  Mr. 
William  Noble,  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army; 
Mr.  Thomas  CunliflFe,  of  the  Rechabite  Order; 
Mr.  D.  Y.  Scott,  of  Good  Templars;  and  Mr. 
William  Weightman,  of  Sons  of  Temperance. 
Mr.  Phillip  Phillips,  the  “Singing  Pilgrim,” 
and  his  son  sang  some  soul-stirring  songs.  All 
the  liquor  taps  at  the  Palace  were  shut  ofi" 
for  the  day.  A feature  in  the  proceedings  was 
the  attendance  of  a number  of  visitors  from 
the  Continent,  who  the  following  day  were 
to  hold  a conference  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  which 
French  was  to  be  the  current  language. 

Phillip  Phillips,  the  “Singing  Pilgrim,” 
was  born  in  Western  New  York,  August  13th, 
1834,  his  father  being  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  that  part  of  the  state.  Young  Phillips 
had  to  go  to  work  on  a neighbouring  farm  at 
an  early  age;  but  his  hours  of  labour  were 
lightened  by  the  singing  of  sacred  songs.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  a member  of  a 
Christian  church,  and  bound  himself  to  work 
on  a dairy-farm  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  receiving  at  the  end  of  his  term 
a hundred  dollars  and  two  suits  of  clothes. 
During  the  last  four  years  of  this  period  he 
was  more  often  engaged  in  singing  than  farm- 
ing, his  employer  finding  it  profitable  to  him 
to  permit  the  exchange.  After  attending  the 
Normal  Musical  Institution,  he  went  about 


the  country  holding  Sunday-school  music  con- 
ventions, giving  instruction  gratis,  but  selling 
melodies  and  books  for  a living.  Some  of 
these  melodies  were  his  own  composition;  and 
during  the  course  of  his  “singing  pilgrimages” 
he  sold  an  enormous  quantity.  Mr  Phillips 
has  often  sung  at  temperance  gatherings,  in- 
cluding the  Crystal  Palace,  Exeter  Hall,  &c., 
and  many  of  his  pieces  are  still  popular  at 
Band  of  Hope  gatherings. 

The  Guild  celebration  in  Preston,  which  has 
been  held  every  twentieth  year  for  centuries, 
passed  off  in  1882  with  great  eclat.  It  had 
been  arranged  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Albany  to  be  present,  and  to  take  part  in 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  free 
library;  but  the  delicate  state  of  the  duke’s 
health  prevented  their  attendance,  so  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  took  his  place.  Amongst 
the  many  items  in  the  programme  for  the 
week’s  festivities  was  a procession  of  the  vari- 
ous friendly  societies,  on  Tuesday,  September 
5th,  in  which  the  Rechabites  and  Sons  of 
Temperance  took  part. 

On  Friday,  September  8th,  the  temperance 
societies  embraced  in  the  Preston  Band  of 
Hope  Union  marched  in  procession  through 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  and 
formed  one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  day’s 
festivities.  The  number  of  persons  in  the 
procession  was  said  to  be  5389  (including  2975 
females),  comprising  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous Nonconformist  temperance  societies,  the 
Mill  Street  Ragged  School,  the  Orphan  School, 
the  British  Women’s  Temperance  Association, 
Bands  of  Hope,  &c.  Mr.  John  King,  one 
of  the  “ seven  men  of  Preston,”  and  the  first 
who  signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge  in 
1832,  rode  in  a dogcart  along  with  Mr.  J. 
Toulmiu,  J.P.,  near  the  end  of  the  procession, 
and  attracted  considerable  notice.  He  wore 
on  his  breast  a number  of  gold  and  silver 
medals,  all  presented  to  him  in  token  of  his 
eminent  services  in  the  temperance  cause — 
notably  one  by  the  Rev.  Father  Mathew. 
Mr.  Joseph  Livesey  very  fittingly  brought  up 
the  rear  of  the  procession,  the  venerable  gen- 
tleman being  conveyed  in  a cab.  On  this 
occasion  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  the  proceedings  were  of  a most 
enjoyable  character. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Post-office  Temperance  Society  was  held  in  the 
AJdersgate  Ward  Schools,  London,  November 
14th,  1882.  The  president.  Sir  S.  A.  Black- 
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wood,  K.C.B.,  secretary  of  the  General  Post- 
office,  stated  that  among  the  members  of  the 
society  were  28  junior  sorters  and  74  boy 
sorters.  In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  society, 
he  noticed  the  fact  that  it  had  adopted  the  blue 
ribbon,  and  that  an  official  had  forbidden  the 
letter-carriers  to  wear  it,  presumably  on  the 
ground  of  supposed  infringement  of  the  uni- 
form regulations.  Before  according  the  post- 
men full  liberty  to  wear  the  blue  ribbon  he 
(Mr.  Blackwood)  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
postmaster-general  (Mr.  Fawcett),  who  replied 
that  he  would  be  extremely  glad  for  them  not 
only  to  wear  a blue  ribbon,  but  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  so  that  they  were  kept  from 
the  drink. 

The  forty-ninth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  Lei- 
cester, July  17th  and  18th,  1883.  On  Tuesday 
morning  the  conference  met  for  business,  when 
the  president  (Mr.  James  Baidow,  J.P.,  of 
Bolton)  was  at  his  post. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  showed  that 
the  League  was  in  a healthy  and  prosperous 
condition,  the  chief  item  of  regret  being  the 
serious  loss  by  death  of  a number  of  true  and 
active  friends  of  the  League  and  of  the  move- 
ment generally.  The  whole  of  the  proceedings 
at  this  conference  seem  to  have  been  of  a cheer- 
ing and  agreeable  kind,  and  were  brought  to 
a termination  by  a conversazione  in  the  new 
and  elegant  hall  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  in 
memory  of  his  late  daughter. 

In  November,  1883,  a meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  larger  national,  county,  and 
district  temperance  organizations  of  the  country 
was  held  in  London,  when  a basis  of  action  and 
rules  was  suggested  and  referred  to  the  various 
organizations  for  consideration,  with  a view  to 
the  formation  of  a N ationalTemperance  Federa- 
tion. Ou  the  6th  February,  1884,  delegates  re- 
presenting fourteen  societies  met,  including  the 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  the 
Irish  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Intem- 
perance, the  British  Women’s  Temperance  As- 
sociation, the  I.O.G.  Templars,  British  Temper- 
ance League,  &c.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  of  Dublin 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Collyns,  M.A.,  of  Sheffield,  acted  as  secretary. 
After  the  matter  had  been  duly  considered,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  federate  on  the 
following  basis: — “The  basis  of  co-operation 
for  the  Federated  Societies  is,  that  they  should 
work  together  in  view  of  legislation  and  other 
action  on  the  pointsupon  which  they  are  agreed. 


and  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  parlia- 
ment and  with  the  government,  and  through 
the  country  generally,  as  a united  body;  such 
common  action  to  extend,  of  course,  only  so  far 
as  there  is  common  agreement,  and  to  be  made 
subservient  to  the  carrying  of  measures  of  posi- 
tive advance,  as  well  as  to  the  careful  guarding 
against  any  proposals  of  a retrograde  nature.” 

Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  was  appointed  pre- 
sident, and  immediate  action  was  taken  to  ap- 
proach the  government  on  the  Sunday-closing 
and  other  measures  dealing  with  the  liquor 
traffic.  On  the  15th  August,  1884,  the  execu- 
tive met  at  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  presidency 
of  Alderman  Clegg  of  Sheffield,  when  a resolu- 
tion of  condolence  was  adopted  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Collyns,  M.A.,  one  of  the  hon. 
secretaries.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  of  Dublin  was 
elected  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland.  The  New 
Church  (Swedenborgiau)  Temperance  League 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Federation,  and 
was  accepted. 

The  autumnal  conference  of  the  Federation 
opened  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion Rooms,  Manchester,  on  October  22d,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Henry  Wigham  of  Dub- 
lin, when  delegates  were  present  from  the  Brit- 
ish, the  Midland,  and  the  Western  Temper- 
ance Leagues;  the  British  Women’s  Temper- 
ance Association;  the  National  Executives  of 
the  Good  Templar  and  Rechabite  Orders;  the 
Baptist  and  New  Church  Temperance  orga- 
nizations; and  also  from  the  Irish  Temperance 
Association  and  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill 
and  Temperance  Association.  Resolutions  were 
passed  regretting  the  delay  in  completing 
the  Irish  Sunday-closing  Act;  against  any 
attempt  to  mutilate  or  modify  the  English 
Sunday- closing  Bill;  and  declaring  that  no 
licensing  measure  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
great  body  of  temperance  politicians,  which 
did  not  intrust  the  inhabitants  of  each  locality 
with  a direct  veto  over  the  issue  or  renewal 
of  all  drink  licenses.  The  last  resolution  pro- 
tested against  the  delay  in  granting  this  power 
as  unwarranted.  It  was  agreed  to  embody  these 
resolutions  in  a statement  to  be  presented  to  the 
home-secretary  by  a deputation  consisting  of 
representatives  from  all  the  federated  organiza- 
tions. Other  resolutions  were  passed  relative 
to  the  proposed  Grocers’  License  Bill,  the  Truck 
Act,  and  other  mattera. 

In  January,  1885,  Dr.  Daniel  Richmond  of 
Paisley  was  presented  with  his  portrait  and  the 
sum  of  £463,  in  recognition  of  his  attaining 
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his  fiftieth  year  as  a medical  man.  In  1832 
he  was  the  leader  of  a baud  of  young  men  who 
formed  the  first  bona-fide  and  continuous  total 
abstinence  society  in  Scotland,  viz.  the  Paisley 
Youths’  Total  Abstinence  Society,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  steadfasly  adhered  through- 
out his  whole  life.  He  died  April  9th,  1885, 
aged  seventy-four. 

In  November,  1883,  two  very  important  and 
influential  conferences  for  joint  action  on  the 
liquor  laws  were  held  in  London,  that  on  the 
7th  being  convened  by  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  at  their  head  offices,  and 
the  other  by  the  British  Temperance  League, 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  following  day. 
Both  were  attended  by  representatives  from 
the  large  temperance  organizations  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  both  were  marked  by  earnest- 
ness and  good  feeling. 

The  conference  called  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  Society,  after  full  discussion, 
adopted  a series  of  resolutions  deploring  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  physical  evils  due  to  the 
common  sale  of  strong  drink;  that  a compre- 
hensive government  remedial  measure  was 
imperatively  demanded,  which  should  take 
precedence  of  other  legislative  proposals;  that 
this  measure  might  take  the  form  of  a Licens- 
ing Control  Board,  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
of  the  district  triennially,  such  election  to  be 
distinct  from  town-council,  county-board,  or 
other  elections;  and  that  this  board  should 
have  power  to  reduce  the  number  of  licensed 
houses,  refuse  all  licenses  if  required  by  the 
ratepayers  of  the  district,  restrict  hours  of 
sale,  &c. 

At  the  conference  of  the  British  Temperance 
League  it  was  resolved  not  to  approve  of,  but 
to  oppose  to  the  full  extent  of  its  influence,  the 
placing  of  the  power  of  granting  licenses  in  the 
hands  of  town-councils  or  county-boards. 

In  view  of  the  conference  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  executive  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  forwarded  to 
the  conveners  of  the  conference: — “That  this 
executive,  whilst  acknowledging  the  good 
efforts  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  find  it  impossible  to  co-operate  in 
initiating  any  measure  which  does  not,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  other  provisions,  include  a full  and 
direct  popular  veto  as  an  essential  part  of 
any  reform  in  the  licensing  system.  This 
executive  would,  however,  gladly  join  in  any 
combined  movement  which  recognized  such 


an  effective  voice  given  to  the  people  most 
concerned  in  the  matter,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  removal  of  the  injustice  of  forcing  the 
liquor  traffic  into  or  perpetuating  it  in  any 
parish  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants 
directly  expressed,  and  unaffected  by  complica- 
tions necessarily  attached  to  any  other  method 
of  ascertaining  the  will  of  a community.” 

It  is  clear  that  the  executive  of  the  Alliance 
and  the  officials  of  the  British  Temperance 
League  were  agreed  in  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  and  both  alike  disapproved  of  the 
proposed  change  of  licensing  authority. 

One  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of 
the  growth  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
temperance  principles,  and  at  the  same  time 
a hopefully  encouraging  sign  of  the  approach 
of  that  unity  of  purpose  and  oneness  of  aim 
so  very  desirable  in  the  r-anks  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  temperance  army,  was  witnessed 
in  the  gathering  at  Liverpool  in  June,  1884, 
known  as  the  “National  Temperance  Congress.” 

The  congress  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Temperance  League,  the  ar- 
rangements being  made  and  carried  out  by 
the  executive  of  the  League  and  a local  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Robert  Rae,  secretary  of  the 
League,  being  general  secretary,  and  Mr.  J, 
R.  M'Donald,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Temperance  Association,  Liverpool,  the 
local  secretary.  The  proceedings  were  com- 
menced by  an  open-air  gala  or  demonstration 
of  juvenile  temperance  societies  in  Kensington 
Fields,  on  Saturday,  June  14,  when  about 
4000  children  were  present.  On  Sunday,  June 
15,  sermons  bearing  upon  temperance  were 
preached  in  upwards  of  a hundred  of  the  places 
of  worship  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  in- 
clusive of  all  denominations.  On  Monday 
evening  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as  president  of 
the  congress,  delivered  his  inaugural  address 
to  the  members  in  the  Rotunda  Lecture-hall, 
William  Brown  Street.  It  was  vigorous,  com- 
prehensive, and  exhaustive,  masterly  in  its  de- 
tails, and  high-toned  in  character,  “raising,” 
said  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  “ the  temperance 
movement  to  an  intellectual  level  on  which, 
in  this  country,  it  is  too  seldom  seen.” 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  congress  met  in  the 
Concert-room  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S., 
London,  when  papers  were  read  on  “The 
Scientific  Phases  of  Temperance;”  one  was  by 
the  president  (Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson),  entitled 
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“The  Scientific  Bases  of  the  Temperance 
Reformation;”  another  by  Dr.  A.  H.  H. 
M'Murtry,  of  Belfast,  on  “The  Wise  Phy- 
sician’s Attitude  towards  Alcohol;”  and  the 
third  by  Mr.  A.  Gordon  Miller,  r.E.C.S., 
Edinburgh,  on  “ The  Results  of  Intemperance 
from  a Surgical  Point  of  View.”  These  were 
followed  by  short  addresses  from  Dr.  Richard- 
son, Dr.  Miller  (of  Enfield),  Dr.  Carter  (of 
Liverpool),  Dr.  Taylor,  Rev.  Charles  Garrett, 
and  Dr.  M'Murtry. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  congress  met 
to  discuss  the  “Social  and  Educational  Aspects 
of  Temperance,”  under  the  presidency  of  Pro- 
fessor Calderwood,  LL.D.,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
subject  was  ably  treated  by  Professor  Cal- 
derwood, Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Macfadyen  of  Man- 
chester, T.  Marchant  Williams,  B.A.  (inspec- 
tor of  schools,  London),  Dr.  Richardson,  Rev. 
G.  M.  Murphy,  and  others.  In  the  afternoon 
a conference  was  held  on  “Woman’s  Work 
for  Temperance,”  Mr.  B.  Townson,  M.R.C.S., 
Liverpool,  in  the  chair.  Papers  were  read  by 
Mrs.  Edward  Parker,  of  the  British  Women’s 
Temperance  Association;  Miss  Haslam,  of  the 
Women’s  Union  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society;  Mrs.  Field en  Thorp,  of  the 
Yorkshire  Women’s  Temperance  Union;  Mrs. 
Durant,  Working  Women’s  Teetotal  League; 
and  by  Mrs.  Green,  Liverpool  Ladies’  Tem- 
perance Association.  In  the  evening  a largely- 
attended  meeting  (for  women  only)  was  held 
in  the  Concert-room,  St.  George’s  Hall,  over 
which  Mrs.  Bardsley  presided,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Mrs.  Lucas,  Mrs.  Parker, 
Mrs.  Bardsley,  and  others.  A largely-attended 
meeting  was  also  held  on  the  same  evening, 
in  the  Rotunda  Lecture-hall,  William  Brown 
Street,  Liverpool,  when  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 
delivered  a special  lecture  to  working  men  on 
“Temperance  and  Everyday  Work.” 

On  Thursday  morning  the  attention  of  the 
congress  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  “Tem- 
perance Economics  and  Statistics,”  when  Sir 
William  Collins  of  Glasgow  occupied  the  chair, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  address  presented 
some  extraordinary  and  telling  statistics  rela- 
tive to  the  revenue  from  intoxicating  liquors, 
the  experience  of  life  assurance  companies, 
and  the  profit  on  drink  as  compared  with 
useful  commodities,  &c.  Papers  were  read 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  F.S.S.,  of  London, 
and  Mr.  William  Hoyle  of  Tottington,  the 
former  taking  for  his  subject  “The  Nation 
without  its  Drink,”  and  Mr.  Hoyle  “Some  Cur- 


rent Fallacies  touching  the  National  Losses 
by  the  Drink  TraflSc.”  In  the  afternoon  a 
conference  was  held  on  “ Temperance  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Young,”  when  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Bardsley,  M.A.,  presided.  Papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  E.  Jones  on  “Temperance 
Teaching  in  Day-schools;”  by  Mr.  Frederick 
T.  Smith  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of 
Hope  Union;  by  Mr.  John  Patterson,  for 
Mrs.  Hind  Smith,  of  the  Young  Abstainers’ 
Union;  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sutcliffe  of  the  Temper- 
ance Union,  Liverpool;  and  Mr. Thomas  Smith 
of  the  Sunday-school  Union.  An  interesting 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers. 
In  the  evening  a public  meeting  was  held  in 
HengleFs  Circus,  which  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. His  Eminence  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Manning  presided,  and  gave  a long  and  deeply- 
interesting  address,  being  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Grier,  M.  A.,  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne, 
F.S.S.,  Mr.  Joseph  Malins,  Mr.  J.  H.  Raper, 
Father  James  Nugent,  and  others. 

On  Friday  morning  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  “Legislative  Remedies  for  Intem- 
perance.” His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning 
presided,  and  in  the  course  of  his  opening 
address  he  briefly  glanced  at  the  history  of 
legislation  as  it  affected  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  was  very  pronounced  in 
his  views  of  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of 
this  country  and  of  the  imperative  need  for 
“ popular  control.”  A paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Balfour  of  Liverpool,  and  one  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  West  for  E.  Stafford  Howard, 
M.P.,  who  was  unavoidably  absent.  After  a 
lengthy  discussion  a series  of  resolutions  were 
passed : — 1.  In  favour  of  Sunday  closing  of 
public- houses.  2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
congress  grievous  injuries  are,  and  for  a long 
time  have  been,  resulting  to  the  moral,  spiri- 
tual, and  physical  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  through  the  facilities 
afforded  for  the  common  sale  of  strong  drink. 
That,  in  view  of  this  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  removing  the  evil  under  the  existing  laws, 
a comprehensive  remedial  measure  is  impera- 
tively demanded.  That,  for  any  such  measure 
to  be  effectual,  the  control  of  the  grant  of 
licenses  for  the  first  time,  or  by  way  of  re- 
moval, transfer,  or  renewal,  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers  of  each  locality. 
3.  That  this  congress  approves  of  and  promises 
to  support  all  measures  likely  to  diminish 
the  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  the  evils  arising  therefrom;  but 
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believes  that  experience  has  clearly  proved 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  common 
sale  of  these  drinks  without  infinitely  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  country;  and  therefore 
declares  that  no  lesrislative  measures  will  be 
adequate  or  satisfactory  that  do  not  give  the 
ratepayers  a full  and  direct  vote  over  the  issue 
and  renewal  of  all  licenses  for  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  in  their  respective  districts. 

In  the  afternoon  a conference  was  held  on 
“Auxiliary  Aids  to  Temperance,”  the  chair 
being  taken  by  Mr.  William  I.  Palmer  of 
Reading.  Papei-s  were  read  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Smith  of  Birmingham  on  the  “ Cofifee  Tavern 
Movement;”  by  Mr.  William  Peskett  on  the 
“British  Workman  Public-houses  in  Liver- 
pool;” by  Mr.  B.  Lucas,  for  Mi-s.  Stewart,  on 
the  “Provision  of  Refreshments  for  Working 
Men  on  Sundays;”  and  by  Mrs.  Pratt  on 
“ Homes  for  Inebriate  Women.”  A discussion 
followed,  and  this  concluded  the  sittings  of 
the  conference. 

The  policy  of  permitting  free  trade  in  alco- 
holic drinks  having  proved  very  disastrous  in 
Switzerland,  the  Federal  Council  resolved  in 
1884  to  make  a searching  inquiry  into  the 
whole  subject,  and  the  Times  of  Jan.  9th,  1885, 
gave  a r6sum6  of  the  facts  thus  brought  to 
light,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: — 

“ In  Switzerland  there  is  much  actual  drunken- 
ness; for  if  the  Swiss  drink  less  wine  than  the 
French,  they  drink  more  spirits,  and  owing  to  the 
absence  of  excise  laws  or  any  ofScial  supervision 
over  the  distillation  and  sale  of  schnapps  and  eau 
de'fVie,  the  spirits  mostly  retailed  in  the  public- 
houses  are  fiery,  full  of  impurities,  and  very  in- 
jurious to  health.  The  Federal  Council,  albeit 
they  ‘ are  far  from  condemning  the  use  of  spi- 
rituous liquors  in  moderation,’  look  upon  their 
abuse  as  a great  evil,  for  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Confederation  to  co-operate  with  the  cantons 
in  finding  a remedy.  That  the  evil  is  a real  and 
even  an  alarming  one  the  facts  they  adduce  abun- 
dantly prove.  It  is  not  alone  in  cabarets  that  the 
mischief  is  done.  ‘ In  the  cantons  of  the  centre 
and  north-west,  where  the  evil  is  greatest,  cognac 
is  consumed  not  merely  in  public,  but  even  more 
at  home,  with  the  daily  bread,  becoming  thus  an 
inveterate  habit,  and  even  a vital  need.’  The 
number  of  young  men  under  twenty-one  declared 
unfit  for  military  service  by  alcoholism — a term 
which  includes  delirium  tremens — is  equal  to  1 per 
cent  of  the  total  number  rejected  for  physical  in- 
capacity. Between  1877  and  1882  there  were 
1525  deaths,  equal  to  254  per  annum,  described  by 
the  medical  experts  as  being  directly  due  to  alco- 


holic intoxication  and  abuse  of  strong  drink,  and 
these  are  only  the  most  flagrant  cases.  Nor  do 
they  include  the  cases  in  which  excessive  drinking 
has  been  a merely  contributory  cause.  And  this  is 
not  all.  Unless  the  certifying  doctor  mentions 
explicitly  that  alcoholism  has  been  the  sole  cause 
of  death,  the  fact  does  not  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Federal  authorities,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  figures  adduced  rather  understate 
the  truth  than  exaggerate  the  evil.  At  Basel,  how- 
ever, when  a deceased  person  has  been  given  to 
excessive  drinking,  the  certifying  doctor  is  required 
to  make  express  mention  of  the  fact;  and  at  Basel 
it  is  found  that  13  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of  men 
between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  12  per  cent  of 
those  between  40  and  50,  and  7 per  cent  of  those 
between  50  and  60  are  hastened,  if  not  directly 
caused  by  intemperance.  Not  one  woman  between 
30  and  40  is  set  down  as  being  a victim  of  excess, 
and  only  one  each  in  the  other  two  categories. 
Another  consequence  of  over-indulgence  in  strong 
drink  is  an  excessive  number  of  suicides,  for 
though,  as  the  message  puts  it,  ‘self-murder  is 
generally  a result  of  physical  or  mental  disease,  it 
so  often  arises  from  drunkenness  that  frequency 
of  voluntary  death  is  rightly  regarded  as  a symp- 
tom of  widespread  intemperance.’  From  1876  to 
1880  the  number  of  suicides  registered  was  at  the 
rate  of  227  per  1,000,000  inhabitants.  In  1882 
they  were  at  the  rate  of  239.  The  only  two  coun- 
tries which  have  a worse  record  than  Switzerland 
are  Denmark,  where  the  rate  is  273,  and  Saxony, 
where  it  is  384.  A further  proof  of  the  ravages  of 
alcoholism  is  furnished  by  the  statistics  of  public 
lunatic  asylums.  There  are  fourteen  of  these  insti- 
tutions in  the  Confederation,  and  the  admissions 
from  1877  to  1881  amounted  to  7362.  Of  these  no 
fewer  than  825  men  and  98  women  were  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  alcoholism.  The  proportion  of 
the  former  was  21 ‘30,  of  the  latter  2‘81  per  cent. 
It  is  mentioned  incidentally  that  the  mean  cost 
per  day  of  keeping  a lunatic  in  the  public  asylums 
is  Is.  8cZ. — a piece  of  information  which  may  not 
be  without  interest  for  English  ratepayers.” 

The  direct  result  of  this  inquiry  was  wit- 
nessed in  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  a 
new  law  on  alcoholism,  which  the  Federal 
Council  submitted  to  the  Swiss  people  in 
October,  1885.  This  law  was  voted  by  214,693 
citizens  against  135,951,  and  by  15  cantons 
against  7,  where  it  obtained  a majority  at  the 
polls.  Henceforth  the  cantons  will  be  em- 
powered to  take  such  special  measures  as  they 
may  think  proper,  in  order  to  check  the  evils 
caused  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The 
duties  on  alcohol  are  fixed  by  a special  law  of 
the  Chambers,  which  must  be  ratified  by  the 
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vote  of  the  people  if  a sufficient  number  of 
signatures  are  collected  to  ask  the  Federal 
Council  to  grant  them  the  referendum  or  a 
plebiscitum. 

An  International  Temperance  Conference 
was  held  at  Antwerp  on  the  11th  and  12th  of 
September,  1885,  and  representatives  from 
various  parts  of  the  Continent  were  present. 
The  British  Temperance  League  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  George  Ling  of  London;  the 
National  Temperance  League  by  Mr.  Robert 
Rae  and  Mr.  John  R.  Taylor;  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Wilton  and  Alderman  Robert  Swan  (Sunder- 
land); Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  Canon  Lee,  and  Mr. 
Mills  representing  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society;  Mr.  Joseph  Malins  (Bir- 
mingham) the  I.O.G.T. ; and  Mr.  Adkins  the 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union.  The 
ladies  were  represented  by  Mrs.  Lucas  of 
the  British  Women’s  Temperance  Association, 
Miss  F.  E.  Willard  of  America,  Mrs.  Andersen 
from  Sweden,  and  the  two  Misses  Gray,  Eng- 
lish ladies  resident  in  Antwerp  and  active 
workers  in  the  cause. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  were  re- 
ceived at  the  town-hall  by  the  burgomaster  of 
Antwerp  on  Friday  afternoon,  after  which 
the  opening  address  was  delivered  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Conference,  M.  Houzeau  De 
Lehaie,  a member  of  the  Belgian  House  of 
Representatives.  The  chief  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion were  “The  Influence  of  Temperance 
Societies  on  the  Consumption  of  Alcohol;  on 
the  Crime,  Morality,  and  Finances  of  America, 
England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway; 
and  the  Success  of  Coffee-palaces,  Inebriate 
Homes,  Refuges,  &c.”  Valuable  papers  were 
read — some  in  English — the  substance  of 
them  being  afterwards  given  by  the  presi- 
dent. Alderman  Swan  read  a paper  on  “ The 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  its  Objects,  Opera- 
tions, &c.,”  and  Mr.  George  Ling  on  the 
“Work  of  the  British  Temperance  League.” 
Amongst  those  who  addressed  the  Conference 
were  M.  Goemans  Baroesius  from  Holland, 
Mrs.  Andersen,  Mr.  Joseph  Malins,  M.  Plinier 
and  M.  Gittens  (Belgians),  M.  Neef  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  Mr.  Mills. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Adkins,  on  behalf  of 
the  U.  K.  Band  of  Hope  Union,  gave  an  exhi- 
bition of  dissolving  views,  with  an  address  in 
English,  to  the  children  of  the  Antwerp  Band 
of  Hope  (most  of  whom  were  English-speak- 
ing), and  the  members  of  the  Conference  were 


invited  to  attend  in  order  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  Bands  of  Hope. 

On  Saturday  morning  a conversation  took  ^ 
place  on  the  effect  of  high  duties  on  spirituous 
liquors  and  high  license  duties  on  the  sale,  and 
papers  were  read  by  English  and  American 
representatives,  in  addition  to  an  admirable 
address  by  Pastor  Rochat  from  Switzerland,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  temperance  movement  in  Switzerland.  The 
chief  topics  further  discussed  during  this  day’s 
sitting  were  the  Band  of  Hope  work  and  that 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1884, — the  fifty- 
second  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  total 
abstinence  pledge  by  the  “seven  men  of  Pres- 
ton,”— Mr.  Joseph  Livesey  peacefully  entered 
into  rest.  He  was  interred  in  the  family  vault 
at  Preston  Cemetery,  his  remains  being  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  a very  large  concourse 
of  people,  including  upwards  of  1000  re- 
presentatives and  officials  of  the  various  tem- 
perance organizations  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  floral 
wreaths,  and  the  hearse  was  followed  by  thirty- 
four  private  carriages,  the  streets  being  lined 
with  spectators  along  the  whole  of  the  route. 
At  the  Temperance  Hall  a short  burial  service 
was  read  by  two  Dissenting  ministers,  and 
the  service  at  the  grave  was  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  ex-president  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference.  Here  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Mr.  Garrett;  by  James  Barlow, 
president  of  the  British  Temperance  League, 
who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  de- 
ceased for  over  fifty  years;  by  the  Rev.  G.  M. 
Murphy  of  London,  who  represented  the  Na- 
tional Band  of  Hope  Union;  Mr.  Edward 
Grubb  of  Rotherham,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Preston  teetotal  advocates ; by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Raper  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance;  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker  of 
Scarborough,  who,  to  use  his  own  language, 
was  “ rescued  by  Mr.  Livesey.” 

Not  only  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  teetotalism, 
but  as  a true  philanthropist,  an  ardent  and 
affectionate  lover  of  the  human  race,  Mr. 
Livesey’s  name  will  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  an  example  of  the  power  for  good  one 
man,  and  that  too  of  humble  origin,  may  be 
able  to  exert.  In  his  native  town  Mr.  Livesey 
was  known  and  loved  as  a friend  and  helper 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  everywhere. 
He  did  his  utmost  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  naked,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
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people,  and  did  it  in  his  own  quiet,  peculiar, 
methodical,  and  practical  manner.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  tickets,  which  he  used  for 
a number  of  purposes,  one  reading  as  follows: 
— “ In  the  name  of  decency  and  cleanliness  I 
ask  a hair-dresser  to  cut  this  boy’s  hair ; and 
this  ticket,  presented  at  my  home,  shall  be 
exchanged  for  one  penny.”  Others  would  be 
for  bread,  cheese,  a bath,  or  some  other  useful 
and  beneficial  purpose. 

Mr.  Livesey  inaugurated  the  Preston  Bed- 
ding Charity,  by  means  of  which  large  num- 
bers obtained  a good  clean  chaff  bed.  In  the 
cotton  famine  of  1862  he  and  others  devised 
a number  of  plans  to  relieve  and  benefit  the 
people,  including  excursions  to  the  sea-side, 
&c.,  and  much  practical  good  was  done  to  the 
community.  Mr.  Livesey  also  served  the  offices 
of  select  vestryman,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  commissioner  for  the  improvement 
of  the  borough,  and  town-councillor.  In  1835 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  councillors  for  St. 
John’s  ward,  and,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Swindlehurst,  carried  a motion  to 
sell  all  the  wine,  wine-flagons,  wine-glasses, 
decanters,  and  other  “articles  not  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Bill,”  realizing  in  all  about  i!300.  In  1847, 
in  order  to  give  employment  to  some  of  the 
able-bodied  men  in  distress  through  bad  trade, 
Mr.  Livesey  suggested  a number  of  useful 
plans  for  improving  the  walks  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  and  the  clearance  of  vacant  pieces 
of  ground  in  various  parts  of  the  town;  and 
these  improvements  were  effected  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Corporation  and  of  a “ Labour 
Association”  specially  formed.  In  this  way 
large  numbers  of  persons  were  employed  for 
some  months.  He  also  succeeded  in  erecting 
a number  of  drinking-fountains,  and  placing 
seats  fixed  on  the  public  footpaths,  &c.  In  fact, 
he  strove  to  copy  the  example  of  his  Master, 
and  like  him  “ went  about  doing  good.” 

In  1844  Mr.  Livesey  started  the  Preston 
Guardian,  a weekly  newspaper,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  his  sons,  became  a powerful  and  valu- 
able local  organ.  In  1859  he  sold  the  copy- 
right, plant,  &c.,  to  Mr.  George  Toulmin. 


On  Thursday,  January  29th,  1885,  the  ven- 
erable John  King,  the  first  pledged  teetotaller 
of  Preston,  died  at  his  residence  near  South- 
port,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  Mr.  King  entered  the  service 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Kailway  Co. 
in  1840,  being  appointed  station-master  at  Lea 
Road  near  Preston.  In  1845  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Moss  Side,  where  he  remained  for 
thirteen  years;  and  in  1857  he  met  with  an 
accident  which  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Pollock  of  London,  and  caused  him  to 
pay  two  visits  to  the  metropolis.  In  1858  he 
became  station-master  at  Ainsdale,  and  held 
that  position  until  1871,  when  his  eyesight 
failed  him.  After  going  through  an  operation 
at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Loudon,  he  was 
able  to  read  small  print  by  the  aid  of  glasses. 
He  was  now  removed  to  Bescar  Lane,  where, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  he  had  charge 
of  a gatehouse  and  crossing. 

Although  Mr.  King  had  neither  the  educa- 
tion nor  opportunities  that  some  of  his  tem- 
perance associates  had,  he  was  an  earnest, 
faithful,  and  laborious  worker  in  the  cause, 
and  to  the  very  last  took  a deep  interest  in 
its  welfare.  He  regularly  wore  a number  of 
medals  which  had  been  presented  to  him  in 
recognition  of  his  labours.  On  his  second  visit 
to  London  the  teetotallers  presented  him  with 
a gold  medal  bearing  his  name,  date  of  birth, 
and  when  he  signed  the  pledge,  as  well  as  the 
following  inscription : — “ Presented,  January 
4th,  1858,  in  St.  John’s  Hall,  Clerkenwell,  by 
teetotal  friends  in  London,  as  a token  of  re- 
spect and  gratitude,  to  John  King  of  Preston, 
who  was  the  first  man  that  signed  the  teetotal 
pledge  in  England.” 

A substantial  proof  of  sympathy  and  regard 
was  given  to  Mr.  King  in  1873,  when  he  was 
in  straitened  circumstances  through  failure  of 
sight.  A penny  national  subscription  was  set 
on  foot  among  the  Good  Templars  and  tem- 
perance friends,  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Spence  of 
Manchester  acting  as  treasurer,  and  Mr.  S. 
Norbury  Williams  as  secretary.  The  amount 
subscribed  was  £230,  and  an  annuity  of  £40 
was  purchased. 
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London  Temperance  Hospital — Statistics  of  Cures,  &c. — Drink  in  Hospitals,  Workhouses,  Asylums,  and 
Infirmaries — Action  of  the  London  County  Council — Tabulated  Statements — Experience  of  Friendly 
Societies — Comparison  of  Mortality  among  Eechabites,  Oddfellows,  Foresters  in  Monmouthshire — 
Progress  of  Eechabite  Order — Officials — Z.  Catlow — E.  Hunter — H.  Eoper — H.  Wardropper — H.  T. 
MTver — J.  Dimond — T.  Cunliffe — E.  Campbell — Comparison  with  Sons  of  Temperance  Order — W. 
Wightman— W.  Huddart — J.  Johnson — H.  Lloyd — W.  Clarke — H.  Hulme — J.  Gibson — S.  Stott — Eeport 
for  1892 — W.  Harrison — J.  Strachan  and  others — Foresters’  Temperance  Courts — Scotch  Courts — Other 
Orders  with  Temperance  Branches — Sons  of  the  Phoenix — Temperance  Lodges  of  Freemasons — Actuarial 
Testimony  in  Favour  of  Abstinence — Mortality  of  Different  Trades  and  Professions — Dr.  Isambard 
Owen’s  Figures  and  their  Interpretation — Experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General 
Provident  Institution — Sceptre  Life  Association — Centenarian  Teetotallers — Establishment  of  the  Scot- 
tish Temperance  Life  Assurance  Company — John  Wilson  and  others— Blue  Eibbon  Insurance  Company 
— Alderman  William  H.  Hart — Alderman  George  Tatham — Dr.  Henry  Lancaster — Walter  Priestman 
— Eev.  Charles  Leach. 


In  April,  1884,  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  wing  to  the  London  Temperance  Hospital 
was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  This 
would  incur  an  additional  expenditure  of 
.£14,000,  a large  portion  of  which  had  been 
already  subscribed.  The  new  wing  was  opened 
in  October,  1885,  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Dr.  Temple),  who  in  his  address  set  forth  the 
principles  and  aims  of  the  institution.  Mr. 
Thomas  Cash,  chairman  of  the  board  of  man- 
agement, presented  an  address  to  his  lord- 
ship,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  stated  that 
.£47,000  had  already  been  subscribed  and 
expended,  but  several  thousands  of  pounds 
were  required  to  make  the  institution  clear 
of  debt.  From  the  reports  of  the  institution 
it  appeared  that  1765  patients  had  been 
treated  during  the  period  1873  to  1883;  of 
these  953  were  cured,  683  relieved,  52  re- 
mained under  treatment,  and  77  had  died, 
showing  the  rate  of  mortality  to  be  only  4j 
per  cent.  In  striking  contrast  are  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Manchester  Eoyal  Infirmary 
from  1873  to  1882,  where  the  death-rate  was 
8'7  per  cent.  Writing  of  this  infirmary  Mr. 
S.  Norbury  Williams  says: — “In  1875  alco- 
holic drinks  of  an  average  value  of  7s.  2|d!.  were 
supplied  to  every  patient,  and  more  than  11 
per  cent  died  under  the  treatment;  whereas  in 
1882  only  ll^c?.  per  head  is  spent  on  intoxi- 
cants, and  the  deaths  fall  below  8 per  cent.” 

Careful  examination  of  the  reports  of  the 
various  hospitals  in  the  country  revealed  the 


fact  that  a very  large  sum  was  annually 
expended  in  these  institutions  on  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  no  less  a sum  than  £80,000  was 
expended  in  this  way  in  the  workhouses  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  experience  of  the 
London  Temperance  Hospital  proved  of  im- 
mense value  to  those  who  laboured  to  reduce 
this  waste  of  the  ratepayers’  money,  and  in 
many  cases  with  encouraging  success.  Boards 
of  guardians  and  their  medical  oflicers  had 
their  attention  specially  directed  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  logic  of  facts  was  proved  to  be 
incontrovertible,  many  persons  of  position  and 
intelligence  being  led  to  make  a new  and 
searching  investigation  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion. In  several  districts  active,  earnest  men 
took  up  the  question  of  treatment  of  disease 
without  alcohol.  In  May,  1886,  Mr.  George 
Sturge  published  a paper  on  the  “Use  of 
Alcohol  in  Hospitals,”  in  which  he  gave  par- 
ticulars, showing  that  there  was  no  scientific 
pi’inciple  or  uniform  practice  in  the  prescrip- 
tion of  this  dangerous  narcotic  poison.  In  the 
London  hospitals  the  cost  per  patient  was 
4s.  8jd,  while  in  the  provinces  2s.  b^d.  was 
deemed  sufiicient.  For  instance,  the  following 
were  the  allowances  per  head  in  the  hospitals 
named : — 


University  College  Hospital, 
St.  George’s  Hospital, 

Eoyal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh, 
Do.,  Manchester, 

Cheltenham, 


8.  d. 

...  2 7 

...  4 9 

...  1 11 

...  0 11 

...  4 3 


per  head. 
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In  hospitals  for  special  diseases  the  same  di- 
versity of  system  prevailed  : — 

s.  d. 

Brompton  required 5 8 per  head. 

Chest  Hospital,  Victoria  Park,  ...  4 1 ,, 

Royal  National  Hospital,  Ventnor,  4 0 ,, 

North-eastern  Hospital  for  Children,  0 3 ,, 

The  Royal, 4 6 ,, 

Bristol  Hospital 0 2 ,, 

Birmingham  Hospital 1 10  ,, 

London  (Fever)  Hospital, 11  11  ,, 

Bradford  (Fever)  Hospital,  ...  3 2 ,, 

Mr.  Sturge  stated  that  the  secretary  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  calculated  that  66  per 
cent  of  the  expenditure  in  his  hospital  was 
for  alcohol  consumed  by  the  staflF,  These  facts 
are  evidences  of  the  ignorance  and  reckless- 
ness too  often  prevalent  in  public  institutions 
supported  by  public  funds,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  reform  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Sturge  was  determined  to  bring  this 
question  to  the  front,  and  mainly  through  his 
exertions  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  a parliamentary  return  showing  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits,  wine,  and  beer  in  the 
metropolitan  workhouses,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a statement  given  to  the  Alliance  News, 
March,  1888,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dawson  Burns : — 


WORKHOUSES  (per  Heau). 


Kensington — 

1886. 
s.  d. 

1887. 
s.  d. 

Marloes  Road,  

...  0 11  . 

. 0 91 

Mary  Place,  

...  ...  

Paddington, 

...  10 

. 7 6^ 

Fulham,  

...  4:  ^ . 

. 4 li 

Chelsea,  

...  1 10  . 

. 1 9 

St.  George’s,  

...02. 

. 0 li 

Fulham  Road,  

...  0 H • 

. 0 If 

Westminster,  

...7  1. 

. 5 8 

Marylebone,  

...0  1. 

. 0 1 

Hampstead,  

...  2 9|  . 

. 4 2i 

St.  Pancras,  

...7  5. 

. 5 5| 

Islington — 

St.  John’s  Road 

...  4 11  . 

. 5 0 

Cornwall  Road,  

...  0 li 

. 0 2i 

Hackney,  

...  5 lli 

. 6 4 

St.  Giles 

...  2 7i  . 

. 3 3i 

Strand,  

...  9 3i  . 

• 11  7i 

Shoreditch, 

...0  2. 

. 0 2 

Bethnal  Green, 

...  1 64  . 

. 1 8i 

Whitechapel,  

...  0 Of  . 

. 0 Oi 

St.  George’s-in-the-East, ... 

...  6 . 

. 2 6i 

Stepney,  

...18. 

. 2 5 

Mile-end 

...  0 2|  . 

. 0 4| 

Poplar,  

...  1 lOi  . 

. 3 0 

St.  Saviour’s,  

Christ’s  Church,  

...5  7. 

. 6 34 

St.  George’s,  

...  3 11  . 

. 3 10? 

St.  Olave’s 

— 

Parish  Street,  

...  1 7i  . 

. 2 14 

Tanner  Street 

...  1 Oi  . 

. 0 10 
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Renfrew  Road,  

Princes  Road,  

Wandsworth  and  Clapham, 

Camberwell,  

Holboun— 

Gray’s  Inn 

City  Road, 

Mitcham,  

City  of  London,  

Havil  Street,  

Gordon  Road,  

Greenwich, 

Lewisham,  ... 

Woolwich, 


1886. 

1887. 

a.  d. 

a.  d. 

— ... 

0 1 

4 Oi  ... 

3 Hi 

4 Oi  ... 

3 Oi 

20  Of  ... 

20  8i 

3 7i  ... 

4 8i 

0 li  ... 

0 li 

0 2|  ... 

0 8i 

8 5i  ... 

10  3| 

1 7i  ... 

0 4| 

At  a later  period  the  subjoined  statements 
as  to  asylums  and  schools  were  furnished.  The 
amount  refers  to  the  expenditure  per  head  per 


annum : — 


1886. 

1887. 

Metropolitan  Asylum  Hist. — 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Leanesden  Asylum, 

1 

3 

3 ... 

0 19 

7 

Caterham,  

0 16 

1 ... 

0 13 

81 

Darenth,  

1 

0 

li  ... 

0 13 

Oi 

Darenth  Schools, 

0 

4 

6i  ... 

0 

1 

Training  Ship  Exmouth, 

0 

0 

If  ... 

0 

0 

3 

Central  London  Sick  Asy-  1 

0 10  11  ... 

0 

7 

Oi 

lum  District,  ) 

South  Metropolitan  School  Dist. — 

Sutton,  

0 

0 

4 ... 

0 

0 

3 

Banstead  Road, 

0 

0 

Oi  ... 

0 

0 

0 

Herne  Bay,  

0 

2 

8 ... 

0 

1 

10 

Witham,  ... 

0 

0 

1 ... 

0 

0 

3 

Central  London  School  Dist. 

0 

0 

8 ... 

0 

0 

6 

North  Surrey  School  Dist., 

0 

0 

8 ... 

0 

0 

West  London  School  Dist., 

0 

4 11  ... 

0 

1 

4 

Forest  Gate  School  District, 

0 

0 

3i  ... 

0 

0 

7 

Kensington  and  Chelsea  School  Dist. — 

Banstead,  

0 

0 

3i  ... 

0 

0 

li 

Hammersmith, 

0 

0 

0 ... 

0 

0 

0 

In  the  annual  report,  April,  1891  (p.  47), 
Dr.  Shaw,  the  chief  medical  officer  at  the  Ban- 
stead  Asylum,  where  2000  patients  are  under 
treatment,  states : — “The  abolition  of  beer  has 
been  of  great  service,  and  I would  not  see  the 
old  custom  revived.  ...  It  teaches  these 
patients  where  insanity  is  due  to  alcoholic  ex- 
cess that  they  can  live  here  many  months  with- 
out it,  their  condition  wnproving  all  the  time, 
and  it  thus  gives  them  a strong  inducement, 
and  one  that  they  could  scarcely  have  expe- 
rienced by  any  other  process,  to  persevere  in 
their  newly-acquired  system  of  living.”  Simi- 
lar testimony  is  borne  by  the  sub-committee 
and  medical  officers  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum, 
in  the  report  for  1891  (pp.  108,  116).  The 
London  County  Council  have  taken  decided 
action  in  this  matter,  having  first  excluded 
intoxicants  from  their  own  offices,  stopped  the 
sale  in  the  refreshment-rooms  in  the  parks 
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under  their  control,  with  very  marked  results, 
and,  in  connection  with  licensed  music-halls, 
separated  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  from 
public  amusements.  They  have  also  excluded 
alcohol  from  the  four  large  asylums  under 
their  management.^ 

The  table  on  p.  79  shows  the  Consumption 
OF  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  various  infirmaries 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  average  cost 
of  same  for  each  patient,  collected  by  Aider- 
man  W.  D.  Stephens,  Newcastle  - on  - Tyne, 
1890. 

Valuable  aid  was  rendered  by  the  publica- 
tion of  statistical  reports  of  the  experience  of 
the  various  temperance,  friendly,  and  insurance 
societies,  all  tending  to  prove  that  health  and 
longevity  are  the  results  of  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  liquors. 

In  a letter  to  the  Alliance  News,  August 
2d,  1889,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Brett  of  Cardiff 
says:  “I  have  been  comparing  the  mortality 
in  Monmouthshire  between  four  well-known 
friendly  societies — the  Manchester  Unity  of 
Oddfellows,  the  Foresters,  the  Grand  United 
Order  of  Oddfellows,  and  the  Eechabites. 
The  figures  are  so  striking  that  I leave  them 
to  tell  their  own  tale. 


Eechabites. 


No.  of  Members. 

Deaths. 

Death-rate. 

1886 

2,906  

. 12 

...  4-129. 

1887 

3,288  

. 9 

...  2-737. 

1888 

3,736  

. 18  

...  4-817. 

Grand  United  Oddfellows. 

1886 

951  

. 8 

...  8-412. 

1887 

930  

. 11  

...  11-827. 

1888 

911  

. 13  

,...14-270. 

Foresters. 

1886 

8,437  

. 20  

...14-223. 

1887 

8,177 

. 96  

...11-618. 

1888 

8,083  

. 114 

...14-103. 

Manchester  Unity 

OF  Oddfellows. 

1886, 

10,723  

,.  149 

,...  18-810. 

1887. 

10,686  

..  138 

...  12-914. 

1888, 

10,645  

..  159 

...14-936. 

Averages  for  Three  Years. 

Eechabites, 3'927  per  1000  per  annum. 

G.U.  Oddfellows,  11 '481  „ „ 

Foresters, 13'365  „ „ 

M.U.  Oddfellows,  13‘914  „ „ 

The  average  age  of  the  Foresters  and  M.U. 
Oddfellows  is  probably  higher  than  the  Recha- 

> Full  particulars  of  these  efforts  are  contained  in  the 
History  of  the  First  County  Council,  by  William  Saunders. 
London,  1891. 


bites,  but  this  will  not  explain  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  above  figures.”  The  experience  of 
the  Rechabite  Order  proves  the  superiority  of 
temperance  benefit  societies  over  those  com- 
posed of  persons  using  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  progress  of  the  Order  in  regard  to  mem- 
bership during  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement  from  the 
reports  presented  to  the  High  Movable  Con- 
ference at  each  meeting  since  1865,  compiled 
from  the  June  returns  of  membership  for  the 


respective  periods  named: — 

1865  

9,143. 

1879  

33,500. 

1867  

11,774. 

1881 

35,500. 

1869  

13,844. 

1883  

46,357. 

1871 

17,715. 

1885  

59,097. 

1873  

26,000. 

28,933. 

1887  

69,691. 

80,891. 

1875  

1889  

1877  

32,386. 

1891 

97,563. 

In  addition  to  these  adult  members  the  re- 
port for  1891  shows  a membership  of  48,472 
juveniles,  making  a grand  total  of  146,035 
members.  The  total  funds  of  the  Order 
amounted  to  £531,973,  and  the  amount  paid 
for  sickness  and  funeral  claims  during  the  past 
two  years  was  £128,148.  The  total  number 
of  branches  was  2738. 

The  Order  has  extended  its  operations 
throughout  the  whole  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel 
Islands,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada, 
Natal,  &c.  &c.  A similar  Order  has  been 
established  in  America,  with  which  friendly 
relations  are  held. 

Amongst  the  pi'ominent  honorary  members 
of  the  Order  are  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
(Dr.  Temple),  Mrs.  Temple,  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  Lady  Elizabeth  Biddulph,and  many 
of  the  leading  officials  and  agents  of  the  na- 
tional temperance  organizations.  Many  of  the 
active  workers  in  the  temperance  movement 
have  been  and  are  members  of  the  Order,  but 
there  are  two  or  three  of  the  more  prominent 
men  who  merit  special  mention. 

Zechariah  Catlow,  the  official  valuer  of 
the  Order,  was  born  at  Bradford,  July  19th, 
1830.  When  the  Order  was  introduced  into 
that  town  both  parents  became  members,  and 
their  son,  in  his  twelfth  year,  was  initiated  inta 
the  Juvenile  Tent,  and  at  sixteen  transferred 
to  the  Adult  Tent.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Bradford  District,  November  5th,  1864,  Bro. 
Catlow  was  elected  D.D.R.,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  raised  to  the  position  of  district 
secretary,  and  held  that  office  for  several 
years  with  marked  success.  In  1869  he  was 
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Institution. 

Number  of 
In-patients. 

Cost 

(including  Staff). 

Average 
per  Patient. 

Aver,  based 
on  period  of 

£ 

8. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Bedford  General  Infirmary,  ... 

472 

26 

14 

5 

1 li 

6 montlis. 

Birmingham  General  Hospital, 

1602 

161 

1 

11 

2 0 

6 

n 

Bournemouth  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 

107 

14 

0 

0 

2 7i 

6 

It 

Bradford  Infirmary,  ... 

871 

41 

16 

6 

0 Hi 

6 

It 

Bristol  Royal  Infirmary, 

2058 

67 

0 

0 

0 7| 

6 

ti 

Burnley  and  District  Victoria  Hospital, 

290 

20 

0 

0 

1 4i 

6 

It 

Cambridge  (Addenbrooke’s)  Infirmary, 

1228 

91 

6 

3 

1 6 

12 

It 

Cardiff  General  Infirmary, 

1135 

62 

0 

3 

1 n 

12 

II 

Cheltenham  General  Hospital, 

398 

55 

6 

0 

2 9i 

6 

II 

Chesterfield  and  N.  Derbyshire  Hos.  and  Inf., 

77 

8 

14 

6 

2 3i 

3 

II 

Chester  General  Infirmary,  ... 

941 

35 

11 

0 

0 9 

12 

II 

Derbyshire  General  Infirmary, 

1256 

130 

1 

5 

2 1 

12 

II 

Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  ... 

1468 

335 

17 

6 

4 7 

12 

II 

Devonport  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  ... 

327 

27 

12 

8 

1 8i 

6 

It 

Doncaster  General  Infirmary  and  Dispensary, 

169 

15 

14 

6 

1 10 

12 

ti 

Dorset  County  Hospital, 

236 

36 

18 

0 

3 li 

6 

ti 

Dover  Hospital, 

108 

31 

3 

3 

5 9i 

6 

ti 

Dumfries  Infirmary,  ... 

186 

14 

0 

10 

1 6 

6 

II 

Dundee  Royal  Infirmary, 

2171 

73 

5 

2 

0 8 

12 

II 

Durham  County  Hospital, 

650 

12 

0 

0 

0 4i 

6 

It 

Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  ... 

8606 

439 

8 

6 

1 Oi 

12 

ti 

Elgin  Infirmary, 

28 

11 

0 

0 

7 lOi 

6 

II 

Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary, 

5408 

468 

9 

7 

1 8| 

12 

11 

Grantham  Hospital, 

96 

16 

5 

0 

3 4i 

6 

II 

Gravesend  Hospital,  ... 

281 

48 

2 

10 

3 5 

12 

II 

Greenock  Hospital  and  Infirmary,  ... 

412 

33 

3 

6 

1 7i 

6 

II 

Halifax  Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  ... 

1158 

83 

12 

6 

1 5 

12 

It 

Harrogate  Cottage  Hospital,  ... 

106 

9 

19 

9 

1 lOi 

6 

II 

Hartlepool  Cottage  Hospital, 

233 

24 

6 

6 

2 1 

12 

II 

Hitchin  Infirmary, 

183 

47 

4 

11 

5 2 

12 

II 

Huddersfield  Infirmary, 

964 

112 

3 

6 

2 4 

12 

II 

Hull  Royal  Infirmary, 

932 

69 

12 

3 

1 5f 

6 

It 

Inverness  Royal  Infirmary 

234 

31 

16 

5 

2 8i 

6 

ti 

Leeds  General  Infirmary, 

5084 

225 

14 

3 

0 11 

12 

II 

Leicester  Infirmary, 

1351 

155 

12 

2 

2 3i 

6 

II 

Lincoln  County  Hospital, 

384 

107 

4 

9 

5 7 

6 

It 

Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary,  ... 

1494 

256 

14 

4 

3 6 

12 

II 

^Great  Northern  Central  Hospital, 

1017 

70 

8 

0 

1 4 

12 

ti 

Guy’s,  

2600 

215 

0 

0 

1 7f 

6 

II 

King’s  College, 

393 

25 

3 

4 

1 3J 

12 

II 

O 

Q, 

North  London, 

3007 

432 

16 

9 

2 lOi 

12 

11 

o 

Royal  Free, 

1043 

156 

13 

6 

3 0 

6 

It 

Temperance,  

735 

(Nil.) 

... 

... 

West  London, 

689 

87 

14 

0 

2 7 

6 months. 

^Westminster, 

2572 

296 

3 

4 

2 3i 

12 

Macclesfield  Infirmary, 

347 

32 

17 

0 

1 lOf 

6 

II 

Manchester  Royal  Inf.,  including  Monsal  ) 

Fever  Hos.  and  Convales.  Hos.,  Cheadle,  J 

o4yy 

427 

0 

0 

1 0 

12 

II 

Montrose  Infirmary,  ... 

116 

About  20 

0 0 

3 5i 

6 

II 

Newcastle  Royal  Infirmary,  ... 

3120 

275 

4 

0 

1 9 

12 

II 

Northampton  General  Infirmary 

1364 

269 

0 

0 

3 11 

12 

11 

Nottingham  General  Hospital, 

766 

110 

4 

6 

2 lOi 

6 

Oldham  Infirmary, 

345 

18 

7 

10 

1 Of 

6 

Oxford  (Radcliffe)  Infirmary, 

612 

63 

9 

6 

9!  1 

6 

Portsmouth  Royal  Hospital, 

413 

58 

6 

11 

2 10 

6 

Preston  Infirmary, 

686 

83 

3 

9 

2 6 

6 

Rochdale  Infirmary, 

80 

17 

0 

0 

4 3 

6 

Ryde  Royal  Infirmary,  

251 

10 

3 

6 

0 9| 

6 

Southport  Infirmary 

172 

8 

11 

7 

1 0 

6 

South  Hants  Royal  Infirmary, 

950 

48 

0 

0 

1 0 

12 

Stirling  Royal  Infirmary, 

92 

8 

9 

0 

1 10 

6 

Stockton  Hospital,  

157 

10 

8 

6 

1 4 

6 

Swansea  Hospital, 

3952 

27 

8 

1 

0 If 

12 

Sunderland  and  Bishopwearmouth  Infirmary. 

897 

12 

17 

1 

0 3i 

6 

Warneford  Hospital,  ...  ...  

553 

33 

9 

5 

1 2i 

6 

Wigan  Royal  Albert  Edward  Infirmary  and  ) 
Dispensary,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ( 

1122 

176 

12 

6 

3 If 

12 

II 

Worcester  General  Hospital, 

1219 

117 

14 

0 

1 Hi 

12 

York  County  Hospital,  

562 

45 

0 

0 

1 7i 

6 

It 
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elected  representative  to  the  Southport  con- 
ference, and  has  been  present  at  almost  every 
conference  since.  In  1877  he  was  elected  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors,  and  held  that 
office  until  he  was  chosen  to  be  official  valuer. 
On  his  removal  to  Manchester  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  Yorkshire  members,  who  tes- 
tified their  regard  in  a substantial  manner. 
In  extending  the  operations  of  the  Order,  pre- 
senting reliable  statistics,  and  in  other  ways, 
Mr.  Catlow  has  rendered  valuable  service  both 
to  the  Order  and  the  temperance  movement 
generally. 

Egbert  Hunter,  for  about  fourteen  years 
the  laborious  and  successful  High  Secretary 
of  the  Order,  is  a Scotchman  by  birth,  having 
been  born  at  Arbroath,  January  22d,  1815. 
In  his  early  days  he  was  trained,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  to  believe  that  intoxicating 
drink — chiefly  whisky — was  really  a necessary 
of  life,  but  he  never  became  a lover  of  it.  In 
August,  1838,  he  heard  a lecture  on  total  ab- 
stinence for  the  first  time,  and  was  fully  con- 
vinced and  converted  before  the  speaker  con- 
cluded his  address.  He  signed  the  pledge  that 
night,  and  soon  became  an  earnest  worker  in 
the  cause.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
committee  of  the  temperance  society,  and  was 
one  of  the  early  members  of  a Eechabite  Tent 
opened  in  his  native  town. 

In  1845  he  removed  to  Birstall,  near  Leeds, 
where  he  established  and  conducted  a school, 
until  he  left  the  district  to  become  High 
Secretary  of  the  I.O.E.  in  1871.  During  his 
residence  in  Birstall  he  was  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  temperance  society,  and  also 
of  a union  embracing  a number  of  towns  and 
villages  in  the  district.  In  addition  to  his 
secretarial  duties  and  platform  work,  Mr. 
Hunter  wrote  and  published  a number  of  in- 
teresting articles  or  tracts,  and  was  a well- 
known  contributor  to  the  local  press.  In  1867 
he  held  a discussion  in  the  columns  of  the 
Birstall  Record  with  a person  who  signed  him- 
self “ One  who  will  not  worship  the  God  Tee- 
totalism,”  which  created  so  much  interest, 
that,  by  request,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Huntei'’s 
letters,  those  of  his  opponent,  and  others,  were 
published  in  a book  of  114  pages.  The  columns 
of  the  Reckabite  Magazine  contain  many  valu- 
able contributions  from  his  pen.  In  1872  Mr. 
Hunter  joined  the  Good  Templar  Order,  and 
now  in  his  hale  old  age  is  serving  the  cause 
with  as  much  zeal  and  earnestness  as  ever. 


Henry  Eoper,  P.H.C.E.,  is  a life  abstainer, 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  cradle  of  Eecha- 
bitism,  Salford,  March  13th,  1830.  He  signed 
the  total  abstinence  pledge  as  a boy  under  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  visit  to  Manchester 
of  the  Eev.  Father  Mathew.  He  joined  a 
Juvenile  Tent  of  Eechabites,  and  in  1848 
was  transferred  to  the  Adult  Tent,  soon  after- 
wards being  elected  to  office,  and  passing  the 
chair  several  times  since  then.  From  1869  to 
1877  he  served  as  D.C.E.  twice,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  a well-known  figure  at  the 
Movable  Conferences.  After  serving  some 
years  as  trustee  of  the  Order,  in  1881  he  was 
raised  to  the  highest  office,  and  was  the  pre- 
siding officer  during  the  celebrations  of  the 
jubilee  of  the  Order  at  Exeter,  when  the 
bishop  and  others  were  initiated  as  honorary 
members. 

Amongst  the  early  members  in  Sunderland 
was  Anthony  Wardropper,  who  joined  the 
Order  in  1839,  and,  aided  by  his  excellent 
wife,  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the 
temperance  cause  for  over  fifty  years.  We 
have  very  pleasing  recollections  of  many  meet- 
ings with  Mr.  Wardropper  and  his  family, 
and  remember  Henry,  their  third  son,  a youth 
of  fifteen,  with  a burning  zeal  for  the  success 
of  the  Baud  of  Hope,  of  which  he  was  then 
the  active  secretary,  and  afterwards  secretary 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  formed  mainly 
through  his  exertions. 

Henry  Wardropper  was  born  at  Sunder- 
land, May  22d,  1852,  and  in  1872,  along  with 
his  father,  helped  to  organize  and  conduct  the 
“Triumph”  Tent.  He  quickly  passed  from 
office  to  office  until  he  became  D.C.E.,  and  by 
hard  and  persevering  labour  saw  the  member- 
ship increase  from  340  to  960,  and  seventeen 
new  Tents  established.  In  June,  1872,  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
in  1879  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  High  Chief 
Euler  of  the  Order.  As  a temperance  worker, 
in  every  phase  of  the  movement,  the  P.H.C.E. 
is  well  known  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  England. 

We  cannot  find  space  to  do  justice  to  nu- 
merous other  active  workers,  such  as  Henry 
Thomas  MTver  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  John 
Dimond  of  Southport,  Thomas  Cdnliffe  of 
Bolton,  and  some  of  the  younger  men. 

The  present  High  Secretary,  Bro.  Eichard- 
SON  Campbell,  is  a “canny  Scotchman,”  whose 
heart  is  in  the  work,  and  whose  talents  are 
being  rightly  employed. 
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The  following  facts,  from  the  experience  of 
the  Order  of  Sons  of  Temperance  Friendly 
Society,  still  further  enhance  the  value  of  the 
ligures  already  adduced. 

In  a “ Valuation  of  the  Grand  Division  of 
London,”  dated  12th  November,  1881,  made 
by  W.  L.  Gomme,  for  Messrs.  W.  L.  Gorame, 
Sons,  and  Hatton  (the  valuation  embracing 
five  yeai-s,  1871-75),  the  following  compara- 
tive table  is  given  : — 


AMOUNT  OF  SICKNESS  PER  ANNUM  FOR  EACH 
MEMBER  AT  RISK. 


Xge. 

Sons  of  Tern* 
perance. 

M.  rr.  Odd- 
fellows* 
Experience, 
Rural  Towns 
and  City 
Districts, 
1866-70. 

M.  U.  Odd- 
fellows' 
Experience, 
Rural  Dis- 
tricts, 
1866-70. 

Foresters, 

1871-76. 

Weeks. 

Weeks. 

Weeks. 

Weeks. 

18-20 

•41 

•66 

•63 

•91 

21-25 

•54 

-76 

•77 

•81 

26-30 

•52 

•82 

•84 

•87 

31-35 

•66 

•97 

•97 

101 

36-40 

1-06 

108 

1-06 

1-18 

41-45 

•82 

1-32 

1-32 

1-44 

46-50 

1-02 

1-75 

1-83 

1-77 

51-55 

•97 

2-35 

2-45 

2-48 

56-60 

•75 

3-30 

3-23 

3-39 

61-65 

•73 

5-13 

4-68 

5-12 

66-70 

Nil. 

8-06 

6-90 

8-68 

7-48 

26-20 

24-68 

27-66 

PERCENTAGE  PER 

ANNUM  OP  DEATHS  TO 

AT  RISK. 

MEMBERS 

18-20 

•34 

•56 

•51 

•73 

21-25 

•46 

•67 

•62 

•75 

26-30 

•25 

•77 

•72 

•74 

31-35 

•79 

-84 

•81 

-92 

36-40 

•54 

1-04 

•96 

1-12 

41-45 

•62 

1-25 

1-19 

1'34 

46-50 

•66 

1-51 

1-22 

1-73 

51-55 

105 

2 01 

1-76 

2-26 

56-60 

•98 

2-66 

2-45 

3 05 

61-65 

5-55 

3-98 

3-42 

414 

66-70 

Nil. 

5-35 

4-35 

6-22 

11-24 

20-64 

18-01 

23-00 

In  the  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  London 
Grand  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Heath  and  J.  Vincent  present  a 
statement  dated  February,  1882,  in  which  they 
say:  “In  June,  1875,  the  society  numbered 
1800  members,  and  had  a capital  of  £4201; 
it  now  numbers  2258  members,  and  has  a 
reserve  fund  of  £12,779,  besides  having  paid 
claims  of  £8036  during  that  period.” 

Messrs.  Gomme  and  Hatton  made  a further 
valuation  of  the  London  Grand  Division  for 
the  five  years  1875-80,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a brief  summary,  showing  the  average 
sickness  per  individual  per  annum  (in  week8)as 
compared  with  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows, which  is  not  a temperance  order; — 
VOL.  IV 


Age. 

Mancliostor  Unity  of 
Oddfellows. 

London  Grand  Dirision, 
ISous  of  Temperance. 

15-20 

•666 

-39 

20-25 

•737 

-54 

25-45 

•995 

•81 

45-65 

...  2-736 

•95 

15-65 

1-314 

•68 

The  fourth  quinquennial  valuation  of  the 
Loudon  Grand  Division  was  published  in  May, 
1892,  from  which  we  gather  the  following 
facts:  Number  of  members  (including  763 
subscribing  for  funeral  benefits  only),  5145. 
Total  experienced  sickness  during  the  quin- 
quennium, 22,514,  against  26,546  weeks  ex- 
pected, which  gives  4032  weeks  in  favour  of 
the  society.  The  mortality  was  134  against 
236  expected,  giving  102  in  favour  of  the 
society.  In  both  cases  the  tables  show  that 
the  teetotallers  have  better  health  and  longer 
life  than  the  Foresters.  Capital,  £35,401  at 
valuation:  claims  paid  in  addition,  £36,000.  The 
valuation  in  this  case  was  made  by  Mr.  Blos- 
som, a well-known  and  highly- valued  member 
and  auditor  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 

Amongst  those  who  have  held  the  highest 
official  positions  in  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance are  Bros.  Joseph  Thomas  of  Liverpool, 
James  Beresford  and  Thomas  Lowe  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  John  Strachan  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  George  Eskholme  of  Bother- 
ham,  and  William  Wightman  of  London. 

William  Wightman  signed  the  pledge 
when  a youth  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  Little 
Portland  Street,  London,  November  26th, 
1861.  This  hall  has  long  been  known  as  the 
locale  of  the  Fitzroy  Teetotal  Association. 
Thither  young  Wightman  had  gone  to  a Band 
of  Hope  meeting,  and  was  challenged  by  two 
companions  to  sign  the  pledge.  He  did  so, 
and  also  joined  the  society’s  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society  meeting  every  Saturday  evening. 
He  commenced  his  public  career  as  a reciter 
at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  society,  and 
soon  became  very  popular.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  C.  J.  Havart  the  Poland  Street 
Young  Men’s  Teetotal  Society  was  instituted 
and  worked,  in  which  a number  of  young 
men  were  trained  as  temperance  advocates 
and  entertainers. 

About  the  year  1877  Mr.  Wightman  so- 
journed fora  time  in  Yorkshire,  but  returned 
to  South  London,  where  he  became  identified 
with  the  South  Metropolitan  Temperance  So- 
ciety, in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Blackfriars 
Eoad,  and  for  years  held  the  position  of 
honorary  secretary,  taking  an  active  interest 
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in  the  public  meetings  on  Sunday  and  Wed- 
nesday evenings. 

Early  in  his  teetotal  career  Mr.  Wightman 
became  associated  with  the  production  of  tem- 
perance literature,  joining  Mr  Havart  in  the 
issue  of  the  London  Temperance  Advocate. 
Under  the  signatures  of  “Gadabout”  and  “The 
Rambler”  he  contributed  largely  to  the  col- 
umns of  The  Temperance  Star,  and  subse- 
quently became  its  editor.  Then  he  was  sub- 
editor of  the  Templar,  and  afterwards  editor 
when  he  came  into  conflict  with  some  of  the 
Templars  for  certain  remarks  used  by  him  in 
the  Templar  and  a halfpenny  weekly  entitled 
Temperance  Opinion.^  In  1866  he  became  a 
charter  member  of  the  T.  H.  Barker  Division 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and,  along  with 
Brothers  William  Fithian  and  John  Hughes, 
worked  so  successfully  as  to  make  the  London 
Grand  Division  (formed  in  1867)  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  substantial  in  the  coun- 
try. He  took  an  active  part,  in  fact  worked 
out  the  scheme  of  graduated  payments,  which 
after  a long  and  severe  struggle  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  National  Division,  the  experi- 
ence and  prosperity  of  the  London  Grand 
Division  proving,  beyond  controversy,  that 
this  was  the  only  just  and  equitable  principle. 

For  a time  Bro.  Wightman  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  active  work  in  the  Order,  but  on 
his  return  to  London  he  was  again  brought 
to  the  front,  and  in  1885  was  called  for  the 
third  time  to  fill  the  highest  oflflce  in  the 
Order,  M.W.P.  For  some  years  he  ably  con- 
ducted the  Son  of  Temperance  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Order. 

Past  Most  Worthy  Patriarch,  Bro.  William 
Huddart,  is  a man  in  the  full  vigour  of  life, 
being  in  his  forty-second  year.  He  was  born  at 
Salford  June  14th,  1851,  and  being  the  eldest 
of  a young  family  supported  by  the  devoted 
labours  of  a good  mother,  he  had  to  go  to 
work  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  his  first  em- 
ployment being  in  a brick-croft,  then  in  a 
rope-work.  He  next  became  errand-boy  in 
the  family  of  a gentleman,  who  kindly  allowed 
him  to  go  to  school  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  drafted  him  into  a Manchester 
warehouse,  where  he  found  the  occupation  of 
his  life. 

In  October,  1868,  while  engaged  in  athletic 


1 Mr.  Wightman  was  in  no  way  identified  with  the  dis- 
pute between  the  proprietor  of  the  Templar  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  Executive.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  206,  where  the 
word  editor  should  be  deleted. 


exercises,  he  fell  and  broke  his  arm,  and  while 
laid  aside  by  this  accident  he  found  the  time 
wearisome;  so  he  prevailed  upon  some  of  his 
companions  to  join  him  in  a lark  by  going 
to  and  upsetting  a Band  of  Hope  meeting. 
In  this  they  were  successful,  but  to  prevent 
unpleasant  consequences  they  all  agreed  to 
sign  the  pledge,  which,  on  reflection,  young 
Huddart  decided  to  keep.  He  joined  the  Vic- 
toria Temperance  Society,  then  meeting  in  the 
old  Temperance-room,  Bury  Street,  Salford, 
and  commenced  active  work  with  a band  of 
men  who  are  still  engaged  in  the  warfare 
against  strong  drink;  and  by  their  exertions 
the  society  was  enabled  to  remove  to  more 
commodious  premises  in  Mount  Street,  Sal- 
ford. 

On  August  27th,  1870,  Mr.  Huddart  was 
initiated  into  the  Beehive  Division,  No.  9, 
neld  in  Ford  Street  Temperance  Hall,  Sal- 
ford, and  in  the  April  following  was  elected 
to  office.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  Financial 
Scribe,  and  held  this  ofifice  for  nine  years,  and 
in  1889  completed  a second  term  of  oflBce, 
when  he  was  presented  with  an  emblem.  For 
nearly  ten  years  he  has  been  patron  of  the  Bee- 
hive Section  of  Cadets.  In  1875  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Grand  Division,  and  in 
1887  was  elected  Grand  Conductor,  and  in  the 
following  year  Grand  Scribe,  which  oflflce  he 
held  for  two  years;  but,  owing  to  his  advanced 
opinions  on  consolidation,  he  was  defeated  at 
the  election  in  January,  1880.  After  being  out 
of  office  twelve  months,  he  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  Chair  of  Grand  Worthy  Asso- 
ciate, then  as  Chief  officer.  During  his  term  of 
office  as  Chief,  one  division  with  a fair  nnmber 
of  members,  finding  none  ready  or  willing  to 
take  office,  was  about  to  collapse,  when  Grand 
Worthy  Patiaarch  Huddart  stepped  into  the 
breach,  took  the  office  of  Financial  Scribe, 
and  continued  to  serve  for  five  years  without 
any  remuneration.  In  1878  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  National  Division;  in  1887 
he  was  elected  Most  Worthy  Associate;  and 
in  1889  was  elevated  to  the  highest  ofifice  in 
the  Order,  Most  Worthy  Patriarch.  As  a tem- 
perance advocate,  and  an  ardent  worker  in 
parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  he  is 
well  known  in  Manchester  and  Salford. 

John  Johnson,  Past  Most  Worthy  Patri- 
arch, is  a native  of  the  small  but  pretty  village 
of  Spindlestoue,  Northumberland,  born  Janu- 
ary 4th,  1841.  His  parents  were  a poor  but 
honest,  hard-working  couple,  both  exemplary 
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members  of  tlie  Presbyteriau  Church.  At  the 
age  of  nine  years  John  signed  the  pledge  and 
became  a member  of  the  Band  of  Hope.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  led  to  con- 
secrate himself  to  the  service  of  God  as  a 
member  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Society, 
of  which  he  became  a successful  local  preacher. 
In  1867  he  became  a member  of  the  Ebenezer 
Division,  No.  167,  of  the  Sous  of  Temperance, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  elected  Worthy  Pa- 
triarch, then  representative  to  the  National 
Division  Session,  held  in  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
1875,  having  two  yeai’S  pi’eviously  been  made 
an  officer  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Division. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  Grand  Division,  and  continued  one  of 
the  officers  until  1887.  At  the  National  Divi- 
sion, held  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  1885,  he  was 
elected  Most  Worthy  Associate,  and  in  1887 
Most  Worthy  Patriarch,  which  office  he  filled 
with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  Order. 

Henry  Lloyd,  Most  Worthy  Trustee,  was 
emphatically  “ a son  of  toil.”  He  was  born  in 
Aberdare,  Glamorganshire,  March  4th,  1825, 
and  in  his  tenth  year  had  to  commence  work 
in  the  smith’s  shop,  which  business,  combined 
with  a veterinary  practice,  was  carried  on  by 
his  father.  In  1854  he  accepted  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Dowlais  Iron  Company,  and  re- 
moved to  Dowlais,  and  for  many  years  had  the 
management  of  the  company’s  stud  of  colliery 
and  works’  horses  as  their  veterinary  surgeon. 

In  1843  Mr.  Lloyd  became  a member  of  the 
“ Lady  Charlotte  ” Lodge  of  Oddfellows,  Man- 
chester Unity,  and  three  months  afterwards 
was  elected  to  office,  rapidly  passing  through 
the  whole  of  the  offices  of  his  lodge,  becoming 
Senior  Trustee  and  Past  Grand  Master  of  the 
Merthyr  Tydvil  District. 

In  1848  he  signed  the  temperance  pledge, 
soon  afterwards  being  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Merthyr  Tydvil  Temperance  Society, 
which  office  he  held  for  several  years.  For  a 
long  period  the  meetings  of  the  society  were 
held  in  a room  at  the  back  of  the  Lamb  Inn, 
in  the  Glebeland,  afterwards  in  a more  com- 
modious place  in  Temperance  Street,  until  the 
Merthyr  Temperance  Hall  was  built  in  1852 
by  the  Welsh  Temperance  Society,  of  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  became  a member. 

In  after  years  the  Welsh  and  English  socie- 
ties amalgamated,  and  at  one  of  their  meetings 
an  address  was  delivered  by  Bro.  J.  W.  Gordon, 
who  was  a member  of  one  of  the  Liverpool 
Divisions,  and  on  a visit  to  Merthyr.  In  this 


address  the  speaker  gave  a few  particulars  of 
the  Order,  which  interested  Mr.  Lloyd  and 
others,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  “ Rose 
of  Cambria”  Division,  No.  18,  and  the  “ Cam- 
brian Oak”  Division,  No.  19,  charters  having 
been  obtained  from  the  then  Grand  Division 
of  Liverpool.  Bro.  Lloyd  was  elected  first 
Worthy  Patriarch  of  “Rose  of  Cambria” 
Division,  and  was  ,also  elected  first  Grand 
Worthy  Patriarch  when  the  Grand  Division 
of  Merthyr  Tydvil  was  instituted,  November 
15th,  1858.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  office 
the  Grand  Division  elected  him  Grand  Scribe, 
which  office  he  held  uninterruptedly,  and  with 
remarkable  success,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  National  Division  marked  its  sense  of  his 
value  by  electing  him  to  the  office  of  Most 
Worthy  Trustee,  after  faithful  service  in  other 
offices.  He  died  March  1 1th,  1891,  aged  sixty- 
six  years. 

William  Clarke,  Most  Worthy  Scribe  of 
the  National  Division  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  &c.,  is  a native  of  Wakefield,  York- 
shire, where  he  was  born  in  1842.  At  an 
early  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Manchester,  and  was  educated  at  the  National 
School,  where  his  aptness  and  diligence  secured 
a recommendation  for  employment  at  the  Sal- 
ford Royal  Hospital  and  Dispensary.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  his  schoolmaster  induced  him 
to  return  to  school  and  begin  work  as  a teacher. 
For  two  years  his  apprenticeship  was  plea- 
sant and  his  progi-ess  very  satisfactory;  but  a 
change  of  head-teacher  took  place,  under  whom 
young  William’s  studies  were  interrupted,  and 
a change  of  occupation  became  advisable.  For 
a time  he  had  a post  with  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  which  he  after- 
wards vacated  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Sal- 
ford Corporation,  in  which  he  now  holds  a re- 
sponsible position. 

In  1864  Mr.  Clarke  was  initiated  a member 
of  “ Domestic  Mission  ” Division,  and  was  soon 
put  into  harness.  After  local  service  he  was 
preferred  to  the  Grand  Division  of  Manchester, 
and  in  1870  was  elected  Grand  Scribe.  After 
five  years’  service  in  that  capacity,  and  at  the 
National  Division  Session,  held  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  1875,  he  was  elected  to  his  present  posi- 
tion, and  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  from 
time  to  time.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
the  Manchester  Grand  Division  presented  him 
with  a handsome  tea  and  coffee  service,  and 
the  National  Division  with  a handsome  time- 
piece. 
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Henry  Hulme,  P.G.W.P.,  Grand  Trustee 
of  the  Manchester  District,  was  almost  a life 
teetotaller  and  a member  of  the  Order  for 
over  thirty  years,  taking  a deep  interest  in  its 
workings;  hence  his  elevation  to  high  office. 
After  attending  the  National  Division  at 
Sunderland  in  Whitweek,  1886,  he  was  seized 
with  an  epileptic  fit,  and  died  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1886,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  He  was 
also  an  active  worker  in  connection  with  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance  Union. 

James  Gibson,  Grand  Scribe  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  is  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Order  in  the  North  of  England.  He 
was  born  at  Belford,  Northumberland,  Febni- 
ai-y  14th,  1841.  In  1856  the  family  removed 
to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  for  five  or 
six  years  James  was  employed  at  the  Spring 
Gardens  Engine  Works.  He  afterwards  ob- 
tained a situation  with  a firm  of  auctioneers 
and  valuers.  In  the  spring  of  1858  Mr.  John 
B,  Gough  paid  his  first  visit  to  Newcastle,  and 
lectured  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  where  young 
Gibson  heard  him,  and  was  so  impressed  that 
he  went  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Barkas’s  shop  and  signed 
the  pledge.  He  immediately  became  an  ac- 
tive worker  in  connection  with  the  Newcastle 
Young  Men’s  Temperance  Association,  and 
aftei’wards  with  the  Band  of  Hope  at  Bath 
Lane  Church,  and  held  office  as  Registrar.  On 
14th  January,  1865,  he  became  a member  of  the 
“ Excelsior”  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, and  at  the  first  election  afterwards 
was  elected  Assistant  Recording  Scribe,  then 
Recording  Scribe,  Worthy  Associate,  and 
eventually  Chief  Officer  of  the  Division.  In 
January,  1866,  he  entered  the  Grand  Division 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  was  elected  Grand  Scribe,  and 
in  1867  was  chosen  Grand  Worthy  Patriarch. 
On  the  termination  of  his  office  as  Past  Grand 
Worthy  Patriarch,  Brother  Gibson  was  again 
chosen  Grand  Scribe,  viz.  in  October,  1868,  and 
has  continued  to  hold  that  position  up  to  the 
present.  He  is  a genial  and  intelligent  man, 
thoroughly  at  home  with  the  children,  being 
Past  Worthy  Patriarch  of  the  “Excelsior”  Sec- 
tion of  Cadets,  and  is  also  Treasurer  and  Trustee 
of  his  Subordinate  Division.  He  has  also  held 
office  in  the  National  Division  both  as  Most 
Worthy  Sentinel  and  Most  Worthy  Associate, 
and  is  on  most  of  the  important  committees. 
Although  he  gives  so  much  attention  to  the 
Order,  he  also  renders  valuable  service  to  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Temperance  Society. 


Samuel  Stott  was  born  at  Salford,  April 
8th,  1838,  and  in  childhood  experienced  the 
results  of  intemperance  in  his  father,  who  died 
when  Samuel  was  in  his  tenth  year.  The  lad 
was  obliged  to  go  out  to  work  for  his  own 
livelihood,  and  was  fortunate  in  being  led  to 
identify  himself,  in  1848,  with  the  Cook  Street 
Chapel  Band  of  Hope,  where  he  became  popular 
as  a singer  of  temperance  songs  and  melodies. 
In  1860  he  was  initiated  a member  of  the 
Order  of  Sons  of  Temperance,  in  one  of  the 
Salford  Divisions.  In  1861  he  removed  to 
Liverpool,  where  his  gift  of  song  and  genial 
manners  soon  made  him  popular.  He  was 
several  times  Grand  Worthy  Patriarch  of 
Liverpool  Grand  Division. 

Mr.  Stott  became  a member  of  the  Temple 
of  Honour  in  1865,  and  at  an  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  I.O.G.T.  in  England  became 
an  active  and  useful  worker.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  I.  0.  of  Rechabites,  a Free- 
mason, &c.  As  a speaker  he  was  always  simple, 
practical,  and  earnest,  with  an  admixture  of 
humour  and  sarcastic  wit.  Whenever  he  felt 
he  was  losing  hold  of  his  audience  he  would 
exclaim,  “Now  let  us  sing  something  to  ’liven 
us  up  a bit,”  and  his  audiences  were  soon 
lively  and  happy. 

At  the  National  Division  Session  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  held  at  Bristol,  June 
6th,  1892,  it  was  reported  that  there  was  a 
total  adult  membership  at  the  end  of  1891  of 
28,612,  and  the  funds  in  hand  amounted  to 
£105,052,  5s.  \Qd.  The  sickness-rate  for  the 
year  had  been  8 ’64  days  per  member  (higher 
than  usual,  and  said  to  have  been  increased 
by  the  “influenza”);  death-rate  9'33  per 
thousand  (higher  than  usual  by  I'lO  owing 
to  influenza).  The  average  death-rate  for  the 
previous  sixteen  years  had  not  quite  reached 
8 per  thousand. 

The  founders  of  the  Order  in  the  north  of 
England  were  William  Harrison,  for  some 
time  Chief  Officer  of  the  Sunderland  G.D., 
afterwards  G.  S.,  and  then  G.  W.  P.  of  the 
Bishop  Auckland  G.D.;  and  John  Strachan 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  who,  assisted  by 
William  Thomas  and  James  Gibson  of  New- 
castle, P.  Turnbull,  J.  Naysmith,  Fenwick 
Hunnam,  and  others  of  Sunderland,  &c., 
planted  divisions  in  Sunderland,  Newcastle, 
Bishop  Auckland,  Middlesbrough,  &c.,  from 
which  several  G.D.’s  sprang.  Charles  Ash- 
ley, M.W.  S.,  and  William  Clarke  of  Man- 
chester, with  William  Carmichael,  G.S.,  of 
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Liverpool,  and  J.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  Rochdale 
(for  many  years  M.W.  Treasurer),  were  able 
and  faithful  friends  of  the  Order. 

In  1881  efforts  were  made  to  effect  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  Sons  with  the  Rechabites, 
but  after  due  consideration  it  was  thought 
best  to  remain  as  separate  organizations. 

The  Order  of  Sons  of  Temperance  has  its 
female  branch  known  as  the  “Daughters  of 
Temperance,”  and  a juvenile  section  termed 
the  “ Cadets  of  Temperance,”  whose  members 
on  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen  years  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  adult  sections  of  the  Order,  and 
now  numbers  9000  members,  with  a capital 
of  £5200. 

The  spread  of  temperance  principles  and 
the  publication  of  such  facts  as  those  already 
given  have  had  a salutary  effect  upon  the 
members  and  ofi&cials  of  other  friendly  socie- 
ties, and  in  certain  districts  active  steps  have 
been  taken  to  improve  some  of  the  older  or- 
ganizations. 

In  the  “Ancient  Order  of  Foresters”  a 
number  of  Temperance  Courts  have  been 
formed,  and  the  results  have  been  most  en- 
couraging. 

According  to  the  Highland  News  of  August 
3d,  1885,  it  appears  that  “the  Temperance 
Courts  of  Scotland  can  muster  an  average  of 
187  benefit  members  to  each  court,  whilst  the 
Order  generally  equals  an  average  only  of  130; 
a gain  to  the  Temperance  Courts  of  57.  The 
Scottish  courts  have  increased  their  average 
membership  by  fifteen,  the  whole  Order  by 
nine;  a gain  to  Scotland  of  six  members  per 
court.  The  court  funds  have  increased  by  54 
per  cent  in  Scotland,  in  the  Order  by  22  per 
cent;  a gain  to  Scotland  of  32  per  cent.  In 
Scotland  in  1884  every  eight  members  initi- 
ated one,  in  the  Order  every  ten;  a gain  to  the 
Scotch  courts  of  two.  Look  at  the  figures 
how  you  will,  temperance  is  best.” 

An  able  article  on  “ English  Industrial  In- 
surance,” by  John  Rae,  M.A.,  in  Good  Words 
for  July,  1889,  gives  interesting  particulars 
relative  to  the  Order  of  Foresters.  Mr.  Rae 
states  that  in  1884  the  Foresters  in  the  United 
Kingdom  numbered  584,600,  and  the  Man- 
chester Unity  of  Oddfellows  531,576,  and 
he  remarks; — “The  newest  development  is 
the  foundation  of  special  temperance  lodges 
(called  Courts),  composed  almost  entirely  of 
abstainers,  at  whose  meetings  intoxicating 
liquors  are  forbidden.  One-fourth  of  the 
Foresters  now  belong  to  Temperance  Courts. 


In  1884  the  Order  contained  801  Temperance 
Courts,  which  had  138,812  members,  and  the 
funds  of  the  Temperance  Courts  have  since 
1880  increased  37  per  cent,  and  the  number 
of  members  21  per  cent,  whereas  in  other 
Courts  the  funds  only  increased  16  per  cent 
and  the  members  13  per  cent.” 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  now  numerous 
branches  of  Oddfellows,  Druids,  Free  Gar- 
deners, &c.,  condmcted  on  temperance  princi- 
ples, and  in  addition  to  the  Rechabites  and 
Sons  of  Temperance  there  are  several  other 
temperance  orders — that  is,  friendly  societies 
where  membership  is  strictly  confined  to  total 
abstainers  from  all  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  Total  Abstinence  Sons  of  the  Phoenix 
Benefit  Society  was  formed  September  22d, 
1844,  and  is  a vigorous  and  flourishing  insti- 
tution. There  are  also  the  Sons  of  Phoenix, 
the  Independent  Sons  of  Phoenix,  the  Order 
of  Good  Samaritans,  the  Daughters  of  Samaria, 
&c.,  so  that  ample  provision  is  made  for  total 
abstainers  of  every  shade  of  opinion  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  benefit  societies  without  the 
necessity  of  exposure  to  the  temptations  of 
public-house  clubs  and  the  drink  curse. 

As  a still  more  tangible  sign  of  the  growth 
of  temperance  principles,  a new  departure  was 
made  in  1883,  which  may  prove  to  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  a social  revolution  in  Masonic  Lodges. 
Through  the  exertions  of  Brothers  Daniel 
Edwards,  Phillip  Barker,  and  P.  Howard 
Davies,  a lodge  of  Freemasons  entitled  the 
“ Wolseley  Lodge,”  in  honour  of  Lord  Wolse- 
ley,  the  famous  British  general,  was  instituted 
at  Manchester  on  total  abstinence  principles, 
where  abstainers  can  find  a congenial  home 
and  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  Masonry  without 
the  allurements  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Other 
lodges  upon  the  same  principles  have  been 
organized  in  London  and  several  provincial 
towns. 

Mr.  Neilson,  a distinguished  English  actu- 
ary, after  long  and  careful  investigation  and 
comparison,  ascertained  by  actual  experience 
the  following  facts:  — Between  the  ages  of 
15  and  20,  where  10  total  abstainers  die, 
13  moderate  drinkers  die;  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  30,  where  10  total  abstainers  die, 
31  moderate  drinkers  die;  between  the  ages 
of  30  and  40,  where  10  total  abstainers  die, 
40  moderate  drinkers  die.  Or,  expressing  the 
fact  in  another  form,  he  says:  — A total 
abstainer  20  years  of  age  has  the  chance  of 
living  44  years  longer,  or  until  64  years  old; 
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a moderate  drinker  20  years  old  lias  the 
chance  of  living  15^  years  longer,  or  until 
35i  years  old;  a total  abstainer  30  years  old 
has  the  chance  of  36i  years  longer,  or  until 
years  old;  a moderate  drinker  30  years 
old  has  the  chance  of  13^  years  longer,  or 
until  43i  years  old;  a total  abstainer  40  years 
old  has  the  chance  of  living  28^  years  longer, 
or  until  68i  years  old;  a moderate  drinker 
40  years  old  has  the  chance  of  living  11^  years 
longer,  or  until  51|  years  old. 

According  to  the  registrar-general’s  report 
at  this  period  the  death-rate  was  1000  in 
64,641  males,  and  he  gives  the  following  start- 
ling figures,  showing  the  proportion  of  deaths 
in  the  following  trades  and  professions; — 


Clergymen,  ... 

..  556 

Joiners, 

....  820 

Farmers, 

..  631 

Miners,  

....  891 

Labourers,  .... 

..  701 

Masons, 

....  969 

But  of 

Brewers 

..1,361 

Publicans, . . . 

....1,521 

Public-house  and  Hotel  Servants,  ... 

....2,205 

Many  people 

think  that  the  low  rate  of  mor- 

tality  amongst  clergymen  is  owing  solely  to  the 
general  healthfulness  of  their  employment,  and 
their socialanddomesticsurroundings.  Tosome 
extent  this  may  be  true,  but  there  is  another 
very  important  factor  to  be  considei’ed,  and 
one  very  often  lost  sight  of,  viz.  the  fact  that 
a considerable  proportion  of  this  class  are  total 
abstainers  from  alcoholic  liquors.  It  has  been 
shown  in  other  chapters  of  this  work,  that 
fully  five-eighths  of  the  Nonconformist  minis- 
ters of  England  and  Wales  and  a considerable 
number  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  avowed  abstainers. 

In  a report  on  “ The  Connection  of  Disease 
with  Habits  of  Intemperance”  prepared  by 
Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  and  issued  in  1888  by 
the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  it  was  stated  that 
in  the  cases  recorded  the  average  age  at  death 
was — 


Of  total  abstainers,  

51  years,  80  days. 

Of  the  decidedly  intemperate,... 

52 

,,  14  „ 

,,  free  drinkers,  

57 

,,  216  „ 

,,  careless  drinkers. 

59 

„ 246  „ 

,,  habitually  temperate,  ... 

62 

>.  50  „ 

These  figures  were  pounced  upon  by  the 
friends  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  editorial 
articles  and  sensational  paragraphs  were  writ- 
ten and  published  loudly  proclaiming  that 
these  statistics  were  proofs  that  teetotalism 
was  “a  foolish  and  destructive  fad,”  and  the 
theories  of  its  advocates  false  and  delusive. 


Writing  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Stand- 
ard, Dr.  Isambard  Owen  says  of  his  report: 
“I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  correct 
certain  erroneous  ideas  of  its  purport  which, 
I am  informed  by  numerous  correspondents, 
have  become  current  among  the  public,  and 
are  disseminated  by  interested  persons  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  do  serious  mischief.  It 
is  constantly  being  asserted,  I am  told,  on  the 
authority  of  the  report  in  question,  that  absti- 
nence from  alcoholic  liquors  has  been  proved  to 
be  a habit  eminently  prejudicial  to  health,  and 
that  total  abstainers  have  been  shown  to  be  a 
shorter  lived  body  of  men  even  than  habitual 
drunkards.  Permit  me  to  say  that  my  report 
is  not  answerable  for  any  such  absurdities. 
The  assertions  I refer  to  are  founded  on  cer- 
tain statistical  figures  contained  in  the  report, 
which  are  systematically  quoted  apart  from 
their  context,  and  in  defiance  of  the  explana- 
tions therein  given.  The  actual  conclusions 
of  the  report,  as  regards  relative  longevity, 
are  as  follows : — 1.  That  habitual  indulgence 
in  alcoholic  liquors  beyond  the  most  moderate 
amounts  has  a distinct  tendency  to  shorten 
life,  the  average  shortening  being  roughly  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  indulgence;  2.  That 
of  men  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  the  strictly  temperate,  on  the  average, 
live  at  least  ten  years  longer  than  those  who 
become  decidedly  intemperate.  (We  have  not, 
in  these  returns,  the  means  of  coming  to  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  relative  duration  of  life 
of  total  abstainers  and  habitually  temperate 
drinkers  of  alcoholic  liquors).” 

Despite  this,  and  other  letters  from  Dr. 
Owen,  the  fallacious  statements  were  re- 
peatedly put  into  circulation,  and  several  able 
writers — including  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  and  Mr. 
James  Whyte  of  the  Alliance — took  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  published  refutations.  Dr.  Isambard 
Owen  collected  the  facts  concerning  the  deaths 
of  4112  drinkers  and  122  abstainers;  but 
the  most  unsophisticated  student  of  statistics 
knows  that  “you  cannot  compare  unequal 
numbers  for  an  average,  the  value  and  correct- 
ness of  which  depends  upon  large  numbers  and 
their  equality  as  well.” 

The  table  on  p.  87  shows  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance 
and  General  Provident  Institution  for  twenty- 
six  years. 

In  regard  to  1891,  the  actual  deaths  in  the 
general  section  were  in  the  ratio  of  HOT  per 
cent  of  the  expected,  but  in  the  temperance 
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TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  F.  MODERATION. 


Years. 

General  Section. 

Temporanco  Section. 

Expected 

Deaths. 

Actual 

Deaths. 

Expected 

Deaths. 

Actual 

Deaths. 

1866-70,  ... 

1008 

944 

549 

411 

1871-75,  ... 

1268 

1330 

723 

511 

1876-80,  ... 

1485 

1480 

933 

651 

1881-85,  ... 

1670 

1530 

1179 

835 

1886-90,  ... 

1846 

1750 

1472 

1015 

25  years. 

7277 

7034 

4856 

3423 

1891, 

386 

425 

321 

240 

7663 

7459 

5177 

3663 

section  only  70 ’8  per  cent  of  the  expected. 
Taking  the  aggregate  totals  for  the  26  years, 
the  deaths  in  the  general  section  were  97'5  of 
the  expected,  and  in  the  temperance  section 
70'7  per  cent  of  the  expected;  thus  giving  the 
tempei'auce  section  a superiority  of  26'8  per 
cent,  or  a saving  of  neaidy  27  lives  in  every  100. 

In  1888  Mr.  W.  H.  Manby,  F.S.A.,  pre- 
sented a valuable  report  of  the  Sceptre  Life 
Association,  embi’acing  upwards  of  11,000 
lives,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
figures: — Mortality  experience,  1884-88:  Gen- 
eral Section,  expected  deaths,  466;  actual,  368; 
percentage,  79.  Temperance  Section,  expected 
deaths,  195;  actual,  110;  percentage  56.  The 
Commercial  World  for  March  15th,  1889,  in 
reviewing  Mr.  Manby’s  report,  says : — “ Once 
more  the  Temperance  Section  wins;  and  it 
certainly  does  appear  singular  that  in  regard 
to  the  single  factor  of  the  use  or  non-use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  so  marked  a difference 
should  arise,  and  especially  in  an  association 
where  the  great  bulk  of  the  assured  belong 
to  the  religious  class,  and  among  whom,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  presumed,  if  intoxicants  are 
used  at  all,  their  use  will  be  strictly  within 
the  lim'ts  of  moderation.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  teetotallers  still 
form  a minority  of  the  population,  there  are 
editors  and  writers  who,  finding  a centenarian 
who  has  been  addicted  to  drink  and  smokes 
tobacco,  write  at  once  a sneering  article  and 
taunt  the  teetotallers.  The  obituary  notices  of 
temperance  pioneers  given  in  this  work  show 
that  a very  large  number  of  them  have  lived 
long  beyond  the  allotted  term  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  many  of  them  have  lived 
hard  lives,  full  of  vicissitude,  anxiety,  and 
labour.  It  was  predicted  that  many  of  them 
would  die  prematurely  because  of  their  becom- 
ing teetotallers:  instead  of  this,  they  have 
buried  their  companions  and  former  associates. 


and  of  many  of  their  graves  no  traces  are  left. 
But  even  amongst  the  teetotallers  of  modern 
times  we  have  aged  persons,  and  even  cen- 
tenarians of  a bona-fide  character,  persons  actu- 
ally identified  with  the  movement,  known  by 
their  friends  and  neighbours  to  practise  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

In  December,  1857,  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  settled  at 
Ripley,  in  Derbyshire.  Amongst  his  early 
acquaintances,  and  for  some  time  near  neigh- 
bour, was  a man  well  known  and  deservedly 
respected,  named  Charles  Booth,  travelling 
draper  and  clothier.  “ Charley  ” Booth,  as  he 
was  commonly  called,  was  an  enthusiastic  tee- 
totaller, a devoted  Sunday-school  and  church 
oflScer  in  connection  with  the  United  Metho- 
dist Free  Church,  then  meeting  in  Wood  Street, 
afterwards  in  the  new  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Not- 
tingham Road,  Ripley.  Charles  was  then  a 
hale,  hearty,  and  active  man  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  having  been  born  in  1797.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a tailor, 
and  worked  at  the  trade  for  thirty  years,  then 
took  to  travelling,  following  it  up  until  he  was 
ninety.  He  never  used  any  kind  of  strong 
drink  or  tobacco,  and  was  never  backward  in 
giving  his  testimony  in  favour  of  teetotalism 
and  religion.  He  was  a Gospel  Temperance 
advocate  in  the  true  sense,  and  at  tea-meetings, 
Sunday-school  anniversaries,  and  temperance 
gatherings  was  a popular  favourite.  Being 
full  of  quaint  humour  and  amiability,  he  was 
one  whom  the  people  delighted  to  see  and 
hear.  Although  never  blessed  with  children 
of  his  own,  he  was  always  happy  amongst  the 
little  ones,  and  soon  made  them  happy  also. 
He  bids  fair  to  become  a centenarian. 

In  Cohen’s  Journal  for  April,  1890,  there  is 
a portrait  and  sketch  of  the  life  of  “ A Salford 
Centenarian,”  named  Hampson,  who  is  “ the 
very  personification  of  old  age,  with  his  hoary 
locks — the  crown  of  earthly  glory — and  his 
recollections  of  past  generations.”  He  is  the 
descendant  of  a long-lived  family,  his  father 
living  to  be  one  hundred  and  two,  his  mother 
ninety-seven,  and  his  sister  died  quite  recently 
at  the  same  age  as  her  father,  one  hundred  and 
two  years. 

Mr.  Hampson  commenced  to  work  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  became  a colour-mixer  and 
block-printer  by  trade,  working  for  one  master 
for  thirty-eight  years  and  for  another  thirty 
years.  He  was  a very  strong  man,  able  to  do 
twice  the  work  of  ordinary  men,  and  has  been 
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only  eight  years  out  of  work  altogether.  He 
is  a total  abstainer  and  a non-smoker.  “ His 
mind  is  clear,  his  manner  cheerful,  and  he  car- 
ries his  troubles  with  fortitude.” 

M.  Chevreul,  the  eminent  French  chemist, 
who  died  recently  at  the  ripe  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  three  yeai’s,  attributed  his  extreme 
longevity  to  his  simple  and  regular  habits  and 
style  of  living,  and  to  his  total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco. 

Mrs.  M.  a.  Eobinson  of  Burslem,  Stafford- 
shire, was  for  over  fifty  years  a total  ab- 
stainer. Up  to  within  a few  weeks  of  her 
death  she  could  walk  a distance  of  four  miles, 
and  in  her  hundredth  year  travelled  from  Ire- 
land to  Burslem,  wishing  at  her  death  to  be 
buried  there  alongside  of  her  husband.  She 
died  in  November,  1871,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  years  and  ten  months. 

A still  more  remarkable  case  is  that  of  the 
Eev.  John  Ingram,  M.A.,  a minister  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  who  laboured  for 
many  years  in  the  parish  of  Unst,  Shetland. 
He  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1776,  and 
when  considerably  advanced  in  years  became 
the  junior  minister  and  colleague  of  his  father. 
Dr.  Ingram,  a position  both  peculiar  and  hon- 
ourable. Mr.  Ingram  had  two  churches  under 
his  care,  and  had  to  cross  the  sea  in  order  to 
get  to  one  every  alternate  Sunday,  often  hav- 
ing to  experience  wet  and  boisterous  weather, 
yet  he  was  invariably  at  his  post.  He  found 
Unst  in  a state  of  wildness  when  he  went  to 
it,  but  he  resolutely  set  to  work,  and  amongst 
his  earliest  efforts  was  the  formation  of  a total 
abstinence  society.  He  never  tasted  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  of  any  kind,  and  preached  until  he 
was  one  hundred  and  two  years  of  age.  He 
died  March  2d,  1879,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  three  years. 

Michael  Smith  of  Larkhall,  Scotland,  had 
always  lived  very  simply  and  quietly,  his  chief 
food  being  porridge  and  milk  and  potatoes. 
He  was  always  of  temperate  habits,  but  in 
1847  or  1848,  when  about  seventy  years  of 
age,  he  became  an  avowed  total  abstainer. 
Early  in  1888  the  old  veteran  was  still  living 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  years 
(^Alliance  News,  1888). 

Ealph  FARNHAM,an  American  teetotaller  of 
thirty  years’  standing,  died  in  January,  1861, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years  six 
months  (Burns’s  Temperance  History). 

James  M'Cormack,  a native  of  county 
Cavan,  Ireland,  was  born  August  6th,  1751. 


His  age  was  attested  by  the  fact  that  when 
forty-seven  years  of  age  he  was  drafted  for  the 
army.  He  was  an  early  riser,  a hard  worker, 
a sober,  nay,  abstemious  man,  and  very  strong. 
When  a young  man  he  lifted  a stone  700  lbs. 
weight  (50  stones,  or  6i  cwts).  He  was  an 
ardent  temperance  worker.  He  did  not  marry 
until  he  was  forty-five,  and  was  father  of  four- 
teen children,  five  of  whom  died  in  Ireland, 
the  other  nine  accompanied  him  to  America, 
whither  he  emigrated  in  1846.  He  died  at 
Newbury,  New  York,  November  11th,  1865, 
at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  three  months  and  three  days. 

Inspired  by  the  popularity  of  the  Blue 
Eibbon  movement,  Mr.  W.  H.  Greening  of 
Birmingham,  an  active  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  in 
1883  conceived  the  idea  that  an  insurance  in- 
stitution confining  its  business  entirely  to  ab- 
stainers, and  adapting  its  arrangements  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  every  class,  was  a neces- 
sity of  the  times,  and  would  be  a national  or- 
ganization or  temperance  union,  which  would 
not  conflict  with  existing  societies  or  appear 
as  a rival,  but  would  tend  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  temperance  cause.  After  con- 
ferring with  a few  friends,  leading  temperance 
men  in  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  elsewhere,  it 
was  decided  to  make  the  attempt.  By  a sin- 
gular coincidence  the  same  idea  was  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  a number  of  gentlemen  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  and,  with- 
out concert,  both  parties  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  that  the 
lives  of  total  abstainers  were  better  than  those 
who  indulged  in  alcoholic  liquors,  the  teeto- 
tallers should  have  the  benefit  in  reduced  rates 
of  premium.  It  is  true  that  middle-class  and 
wealthy  abstainers  could  in  some  cases  hope 
to  secure  the  partial  advantages  arising  from 
classification  in  separate  sections,  but  even 
then  the  pecuniary  advantages  were  deferred, 
not  immediate,  and  arose  from  the  bonus  given 
at  stated  periods.  As  yet  no  oflfice  existed 
which  offered  to  insure  teetotallers  of  all  classes 
at  reduced  rates  of  premium  based  on  their 
superior  longevity,  and  none  giving  any  spe- 
cial advantages  to  the  abstaining  workmen. 
Both  parties  decided  to  start  an  insurance 
company  offering  special  advantages  to  total 
abstainei-s.  The  one  established  the  Scot- 
tish Temperance  Life  Assurance  Company 
(Limited),  with  head-quarters  in  Glasgow.  It 
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is  on  the  dual  basis,  that  is,  granting  policies 
to  moderate  drinkers  in  one  section  and  to 
abstainers  in  another  section,  the  latter  being 
allowed  10  per  cent  reduction  on  the  ordinary 
rates  of  premium  in  the  whole -life  depart- 
ment and  5 per  cent  in  the  shorter- period  de- 
partments, and  a reduction  of  2s.  6d.  for  each 
;£100  assured  in  the  endowment  department, 
provision  being  made  that,  should  the  assured 
break  his  pledge  of  abstinence,  then  the  ordi- 
nary rate  must  be  paid,  and  the  policy-holder 
be  ti’ansferred  to  the  general  section.  The 
directorate  included  several  well-known  tem- 
perance reformers:  Mr.  John  Wilson,  J.P., 
president  of  the  Scottish  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
and  president  of  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill 
and  Temperance  Association,  being  chairman, 
with  Sir  William  Collins,  president  of  the 
Scottish  Tempei'ance  League,  as  a director. 

About  the  same  time  the  Blue  Eibbon  Life, 
Accident,  Mutual,  and  Industrial  Insurance 
Company  (Limited),  was  established  and  duly 
registered,  with  headquarters  at  Birmingham. 
Its  directorate  is  composed  of  gentlemen  who 
are  all  well-known  temperance  leaders. 

Alderman  William  Henry  Hart,  J.P., 
of  Birmingham,  chairman  of  the  board,  is  a 
native  of  that  city,  born  August  22d,  1833. 
He  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  honoured 
men  in  Birmingham,  has  been  an  abstainer 
for  forty  years,  and  a public  exponent  of  the 
principles  nearly  that  length  of  time.  He  is 
a vice-president  of  the  Birmingham  Band  of 
Hope  Union  and  of  the  Gospel  Tempei-ance 
Mission.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and 
is  a director  of  the  Birmingham  Coffee-house 
Company.  He  is  one  of  the  successful  men 
in  the  city-council,  a justice  of  the  peace  for 
Warwickshire,  and  a most  effective  and  popular 
lay  preacher. 

Alderman  William  White,  J.P.,  Birming- 
ham, is  noticed  in  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 

Alderman  George  Tatham,  J.P.,  of  Leeds, 
is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
total  abstainers  in  the  locality.  He  was  for 
many  years  in  active  connection  with  the 
committee  of  the  Leeds  Temperance  Society, 
and  for  some  time  its  president.  He  was  also 
from  the  commencement  president  of  the  Leeds 
auxiliary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  generous  con- 
tributors to  the  support  of  the  movement  in 


the  neighbourhood.  During  his  three  years’ 
mayoralty  of  Leeds  he  conducted  the  business 
of  the  borough  with  such  marked  ability  and 
success,  on  purely  temperance  principles,  as  to 
secure  almost  general  approval.  He  not  only 
banished  intoxicants  from  his  own  table,  but 
would  not  supply  them  at  the  official  banquets 
of  the  borough,  and  yet  his  banquets  were  not 
the  least  successful  part  of  his  most  successful 
mayoralty.  The  teetotallers  who  have  suc- 
ceeded him  have  found  much  less  difficulty  in 
this  respect. 

Henry  Lancaster,  M.E.C.S.,  ex-mayor  of 
Leicester,  is  well  known  as  an  uncompromis- 
ing and  devoted  friend  of  temperance. 

Mr.  Walter  Priestman  of  Bradford  is  the 
son  of  John  Priestman,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  temperance  movement  in  Bradford,  and 
is  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Bradfoi'd  aux- 
iliary of  the  Gospel  Temperance  Mission. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders,  and,  up  to 
the  present,  treasurer  of  the  Friends’  Adult 
School  in  that  town,  and  connected  with  the 
charity  organizations,  &c.  Although  only  a 
young  man  (born  November  18th,  1855),  he 
has  been  a member  of  the  town-council  for 
seven  years,  and  has  done  hard  work  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  &c. 

The  Eev.  Charles  Leach  was  a popular 
minister  in  Birmingham,  but  is  now  located 
in  London,  and  is  an  active  working  temper- 
ance reformer. 

The  late  W.  H.  Greening  of  Birmingham 
was  the  real  founder  and  mainspring  of  the 
society,  particulars  of  whose  life,  &c.,  will  be 
found  in  vol.  iii.  p.  157. 

During  the  first  few  years  the  Blue  Eibbon 
Insurance  Company  confined  its  operations  to 
total  abstinence,  and  Mr.  Greening  delighted 
to  speak  of  it  as  “ The  Total  Abstainers’  Own 
Life  Assurance  Company.”  Special  tables  were 
prepared  and  the  first  policies  issued  in  the 
spring  of  1884,  the  rate  of  premium  being 
about  20  per  cent  below  the  average  of  Eng- 
lish life  offices.  After  Mr.  Greening’s  death 
the  directors  and  shareholders  made  certain 
modifications  in  their  rules,  opened  a general 
section,  and  changed  the  name  to  that  of  “The 
Abstainers’  and  General  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany.” We  are  informed  that  these  altera- 
tions have  brought  increased  business  and 
cheering  prospects  of  future  success. 
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Lack  of  Welsh  Historians — Rev.  Dr.  John  Thomas’s  Temperance  Revival  in  Wales — Customs  of  Welsh  People 
prior  to  the  Temperance  Reformation.  Cardiganshiee;  Rev.  Ebenezer  Richards— Visit  of  Revs.  Owen 
Thomas  and  R.  P.  Griffith — Letter  reporting  Progress — Rev.  John  Bowen — Resolution  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  of  South  Wales,  and  its  influence  for  good — Temperance  Festival  at  Llanilar — Society  formed 
at  Aberaeron — Rev.  David  Phillips’  Adhesion.  Carmarthenshire  : Society  formed  at  Carmarthen — 
Festival — Branches— Temperance  Meeting  in  a Public-house — Rev.  D.  Rees — Temperance  Publications. 
Pembrokeshire  : First  Societies — Festivals  at  Woodstock  and  St.  David’s — Rev.  WiOiam  Morris — 
Rev.  Thomas  Richards.  Breconshire  ; Brecon  Society — Mr.  B.  Watkins — Trecastle  and  Defynock — 
Rev.  D.  Wilhams— Rev.  W.  Havard — Revivals  at  Crickhowell,  &c.  Glamorganshire:  First  Efforts 
at  Cardiff — Mr.  Thomas  Morgan — Rev.  R.  Pritchard,  M.A. — Merthyr  Society  and  its  Workers — Mass 
Meetings  at  Dowlais,  &c. — Alderman  Thomas  Williams,  J.P. — Rev.  W.  Edwards — D.  E.  Williams,  J.P. 
— Rev.  W.  Evans — Rev.  J.  James  of  Bridgend — Rev.  David  Phillips  of  Swansea — Societies  further  West 
— Robert  Smith — Rev.  Daniel  Evans — Rev.  John  Griffiths — Rev.  Benjamin  Morris — Captain  Thomas 
Davies  and  others  of  Swansea.  Monmouthshire  : Mission  of  Revs.  W.  Williams  and  Evan  Evans — An 
Experiment  in  favour  of  Total  Abstinence — Rev.  D.  Edwards — Rev.  D.  Jenkins,  G.  S.  Kenrick,  and 
others.  The  South  Wales  and  Monmodthshiee  Temperance  Association— Its  Work  and  Workers 
— Rev.  Morris  Morgan — Rev.  W.  I.  Morris,  &c. 

[In  previous  volumes  we  gave  a few  particu- 
lars from  English  authorities  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  temperance  movement  into  Wales 
by  Messrs.  John  Finch  and  Eobert  Williams 
of  Liverpool,  Eev.  Joseph  Barker  and  others 
of  Chester,  with  notices  of  the  labours  of  the 
Rev.  Evan  Davies,  Rev.  John  Elias,  his  son 
Mr.  John  Elias,  Rev.  John  Davies,  and  others. 

Desirous,  however,  that  a more  complete  view 
of  the  work  in  South  Wales  should  be  given, 
we  gladly  avail  ourselves  in  this  chapter  of 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwardes  Morgan, 
a Swansea  journalist,  and  eldest  surviving  son 
of  the  Rev.  Morris  Morgan,  the  well-known 
temperance  orator.] 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Wales  lacks  his- 
torians, and  he  who  seeks  information  as  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  movements  in  the 
Principality  will  find  the  sources  but  few, 
and  these  in  many  instances  not  over-reliable. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  temperance  re- 
formation, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  excel- 
lent work  of  Dr.  John  Thomas  of  Liverpool 
{The  Temperance  Revival  in  Wales)  we  would 
now  be  compelled  to  travel  over  almost  un- 
trodden paths.  This  book,  however,  which  is 
written  in  Welsh,  and  was  published  in  the 
jubilee  year  of  the  movement,  covers  much 
of  the  ground  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
in  this  chapter,  and  Jit  the  outset  we  must 
express  our  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Thomas  for 


the  invaluable  assistance  he  has  thus  ren- 
dered us. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  country  prior 
to  the  temperance  reformation.  Wales,  and 
especially  that  portion  of  it  with  which  we 
are  now  more  immediately  concerned,  looked 
upon  the  drink  traffic  as  a necessity  of  exis- 
tence. A respectable  man,  well  thought  of  by 
his  neighbours,  sixty  years  ago,  would  as  soon 
think  of  not  having  a copy  of  the  Bible  in  his 
house  as  not  having  a cask  of  beer  there.  It 
was  a necessity  of  life,  so  much  so  that  few 
dreamt  of  allowing  even  the  minister  to  under- 
take his  Sunday  duties  without  it.  The 
chapel- house  where  the  itinerant  preacher 
stayed  often  had  its  beer  barrel  or  spirit  flask, 
paid  for  out  of  the  church  funds,  and  some- 
times the  “ devil  in  solution”  was  placed  under 
the  pulpit  itself.  Where  this  custom  was  not 
observed,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  ministers 
and  elders  to  adjourn  after  the  service  to  the 
nearest  tavern,  where  an  hour  would  be  spent 
ill  smoking,  chatting,  and  drinking.  Instances 
are  not  wanting  of  church  elders  being  them- 
selves brewers  and  licence  holdei-s. 

With  the  church  thus  smiling  on  the  traffic, 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  evils  of  drunkenness 
should  everywhere  abound.  Upon  any  special 
occasion,  such  as  a market  or  fair  day,  it  was 
nothing  strange  to  see  professing  Christians 
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rolling  .about  the  streets  drunk;  .and  few 
thought  any  tlie  worse  of  them  on  account  of 
it,  as  long  as  they  were  not  disorderly  or  un- 
seemly in  their  language.  But  men  have  sel- 
dom the  gift  of  being  able  to  get  drunk  .and 
remain  orderly  at  the  same  time,  so  that  one  is 
not  surprised  to  find  in  the  history  of  every 
church  at  this  period  that  numbers  were  ex- 
communicated on  account  of  their  fondness 
for  the  cup.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  many  pulpit  orators  who  laboured 
in  these  times,  the  South  Walians  were  a 
drunken  people.  While  intemperance  was  at 
its  height  the  Angel  of  Death,  in  the  hideous 
form  of  cholera,  stalked  through  the  Land, 
knocking  almost  at  every  door  in  the  mining 
districts  to  claim  her  victims.  In  populous  cen- 
tres, such  as  Cardiff,  Merthyr,  and  Swansea,  the 
people  were  mown  down  by  the  hundreds,  and 
those  who  escaped  were  terrified  into  sobriety, 
for  they  soon  discovered  that  the  dreaded 
disease  made  short  work  of  the  drunkards. 

In  the  meantime  the  first  seeds  of  tem- 
perance were  sown  in  the  Principality,  North 
Wales  in  this,  as  in  many  other  reforms,  lead- 
ing the  way.  As  will  be  seen  further  on,  very 
few  temperance  societies  were  established  be- 
fore the  latter  end  of  1836  in  the  south,  though 
by  that  time  the  cause  had  made  considerable 
strides  in  the  north.  The  progress  was  very 
much  slower  in  the  south,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
assigns  as  a reason  that  drinking  was  not  so 
general  in  the  private  houses  of  Noi’th  Wales. 
In  the  industrial  districts  too,  such  as  Dow- 
lais,  Swansea  Valley,  the  Rhondda,  &c.,  where 
there  were  many  large  works,  upon  which 
the  greater  portion  of  the  population  then  as 
now  depended  for  a livelihood,  it  was  firmly 
believed  that  without  the  assistance  of  drink 
a man  could  not  possibly  get  through  his  work. 
As  a result  the  tempemnce  advocates,  even 
among  ministers  of  the  gospel,  were  but  few, 
and  by  no  means  popular.  The  crusade  at 
first  was  directed  not  so  much  against  drink 
itself,  but  against  what  was  called  its  abuse; 
the  doctrine  preached  was  moderation  rather 
than  total  abstinence.  Efforts  were  made  to 
establish  Moderation  Societies  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  though  they  did  much 
good  in  paving  the  way  for  total  .abstinence, 
they  could  no  more  stay  the  cui’rent  of  in- 
temperance than  could  a tissue-p.aper  screen 
divert  the  Niagara.  Among  those  who  were 
the  first  to  recognize  this  were  the  Revs.  John 
Jones  of  Blaenannerch  and  Dr.  Lewis  Edwards 


of  Bala — two  of  the  greatest  of  Gwalia’s  sons, 
who  it  is  said,  meeting  one  day  in  Cardigan- 
shire at  this  period,  entered  into  a solemn 
compact,  the  one  with  the  other,  to  do  all 
that  in  them  lay  to  wean  their  fellow-country- 
men from  their  drunken  habits.  They  also 
decided  to  become  total  abstainers  themselves. 

Cardiganshire  was  the  first  county  to  hear- 
tily welcome  the  temperance  reformation.  A 
total  abstinence  society  was  formed  at  Aberyst- 
wyth, now  a fashionable  seaside  resort,  as  early 
as  Oct.  1836,  and  in  the  same  year  at  Eglwys- 
bach,Tre’rddol,  Taliesin,  Borth,  Penllwyn,  and 
nearly  a score  of  other  villages.  According 
to  the  Dirwestydd — a periodical  which  did  a 
great  deal  to  enlighten  the  country  on  the 
question — there  were  on  the  14th  Jan.  1837, 
no  less  than  1155  abstainers  living  between 
Eglwysbach  and  Llanon.  The  cause  was 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
ministers,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  among 
the  religious  teachers  of  Wales  in  their  advo- 
cacy of  temperance.  Of  those  who  identified 
themselves  with  the  new  propaganda  at  an 
early  stage  in  this  county  was — as  has  already 
been  stated  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  work — 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Richards  of  Treg.aron, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Calvinistic  Methodism. 
He  was  born  at  Trevine,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
in  1781.  He  removed  to  Cardiganshire  in 
1809,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Williams 
of  Tregaron,  where  he  lived  thenceforward. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  several  children,  one 
of  them  being  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Richards, 
“the  member  for  Wales,”  as  he  was  often  called 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Richards’  great  influence  proved  invaluable 
to  the  struggling  cause,  and  though  he  died 
in  1837,  when  the  movement  was  but  in  its 
infancy,  his  work  endures  to  this  day.  To 
quote  the  words  of  his  biographer : “ There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  labours  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  advocated  the  cause  was 
one  of  the  chief  means  of  establishing  it  among 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  South  Wales.” 

In  Dec.  1837,  the  county  was  visited  by 
Rev.  Owen  Thomas,  then  of  Bangor,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  P.  GrifiSth  of  Llanberis,  who  had  been 
specially  deputed  by  the  Temperance  Associa- 
tion of  North  Wales,  held  at  Carnarvon,  to 
visit  the  south  and  lecture  on  temperance. 
As  perhaps  no  one  event  had  more  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  temperance  campaign,  it 
will  be  well  here  to  rebate  some  facts  concern- 
ing it.  They  were  young  men,  Mr.  Thomas 
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only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  Mr.  Griffith 
ten  years  his  senior.  The  former  was  a minis- 
ter with  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  the 
latter  with  the  Congregationalists,  and  both 
were  regarded  as  temperance  leaders  in  North 
Wales.  It  was  no  small  task  in  those  days  to 
undertake  a ten  weeks’  tour  in  South  Wales, 
advocating  so  unpopular  a cause  as  that  of 
total  abstinence,  and  it  was  not  without  much 
trepidation  that  they  set  out  upon  their  mis- 
sion. They  were  preceded  by  a letter  of  intro- 
duction, signed  by  the  famous  Mr.  Williams  of 
W ern,  the  chairman  of  the  association,  declar- 
ing that  the  deputation  came  not  to  “ad- 
dress one  denomination  more  than  another. 
They  dispute  with  none,  and  their  warfare 
is  against  intoxicating  drink  alone.”  In  an 
interesting  letter  to  his  brother  (Rev.  John 
Thomas,  D.D.),  which  appeared  in  the  preface 
to  the  History  of  the  Temperance  Reformation 
in  Wales,  Dr.  Owen  Thomas  relates  some  of 
the  incidents  of  the  journey.  One  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  the  tour  was  at  Ponty- 
pool  on  18th  Sept.  1837,  where,  strange  to  say, 
the  temperance  missioners  were  the  guests 
of  a publican  who  was  a deacon  of  the  Calvin- 
istic Methodist  Church.  The  host,  notwith- 
standing his  calling,  took  great  pains  to  make 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  meet- 
ing, and  saw  to  its  being  announced  at  the 
various  places  of  worship.  There  was  a very 
large  congregation,  including  the  majority  of 
the  students  then  at  the  Pontypool  Baptist 
College.  The  Rev.  John  Bowen,  a venerable 
C.M.  minister,  being  voted  to  the  chair,  made 
a most  eloquent  and  powerful  speech  in  favour 
of  moderation,  and  entirely  against  the  doctrine 
of  total  abstinence  which  Mr.  Thomas  had 
come  to  advocate.  He  concluded  his  stirring 
address  with  the  words,  “At  the  same  time  let 
us,  out  of  respect  to  the  young  stranger,  and 
especially  out  of  respect  to  the  friends  in  North 
Wales  who  have  sent  him  here,  accord  him  the 
heartiest  welcome,  and  as  far  as  we  are  able 
let  us  be  open  to  conviction.”  Mr.  Thomas 
had  not  been  speaking  many  minutes  before 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  the  audience  in  his 
hands,  and  when,  after  an  hour-and-a-half’s 
speech,  he  resumed  his  seat  the  applause  was 
general.  As  he  sat  down  the  white-haired 

O 

chairman  got  up,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one  present,  most  of  all  the  lecturer,  declared 
that  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  total 
abstinence  had  fully  convinced  him,  and  that 
he  now  wished  to  withdraw  everything  he 


had  said  at  the  beginning.  Further,  that  he 
wished  there  and  then,  in  the  presence  of  all, 
to  sign  the  pledge,  and  announce  his  deter- 
mination to  do  all  he  could  to  get  others  to 
follow  his  example.  The  effect  of  this  declara- 
tion, coming  from  a man  of  such  influence  as 
Mr.  Bowen,  was  indescribable. 

As  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  South 
Wales  were  holding  their  quarterly  association 
at  Haverfordwest  on  the  24th  and  25th  Oct., 
the  Rev.  0.  Thomas  wisely  decided  upon  pro- 
ceeding thither.  The  following  resolution, 
which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mission,  was  carried  unanimously  by 
the  association : — “ That  this  meeting  gives  its 
warmest  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  North 
Wales  Temperance  Association  for  the  kind- 
ness they  have  shown  towards  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  South  Wales  by  sending  to 
them  missioners  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
temperance ; that  it  hopes  the  visit  will  have 
the  effect  of  strengthening  the  faith  and  re- 
newing the  zeal  of  those  who  are  already 
abstainers,  and  that  it  wiU  be  the  means  of 
greatly  increasing  their  numbers;  also  that 
the  meeting  urges  the  religious  friends  to  give 
the  missioners  a hearty  welcome  wherever 
they  go,  and  assist  them  in  every  possible  way 
in  their  good  work.” 

The  direct  result  of  this  resolution — a re- 
solution which,  as  Dr.  John  Thomas  says, 
“was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  temper- 
ance cause  in  South  Wales” — was  to  throw 
open  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels  to  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas  and  his  friend — no  small  con- 
cession in  those  days.  In  his  letter,  already 
referred  to,  Mr.  Thomas  says  the  resolution 
was  eloquently  supported  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Richards  of  Fishguard,  who,  as  will  be  seen 
later  on,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment and  of  his  denomination. 

At  a great  temperance  festival  in  Llanilar 
on  the  12th  and  18th  April,  1838,  when  the 
societies  at  Aberystwyth,  Sion,  Moriah,  Cynon, 
Llanafan,  Lledrod,  Llangwyryfon,  and  Bethel 
were  strongly  represented,  it  was  calculated 
that  the  number  of  abstainers  in  the  county 
at  that  time  was  20,000.  A society  was 
established  at  Aberaeron  on  the  10th  Jan. 
1837,  the  first  president  being  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  T.  Lewis;  and  among  the  early  supporters 
were  Revs.  Jenkin  Davies,  Peusarn,  J.  James 
(C.  of  E.),  and  D.  Davies  (C.).  Societies  were 
also  formed  about  the  same  time  at  Newcastle- 
Emlyu,  Blaeuannerch,  and  Aberporth.  The 
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visit  of  Rev.  Dnvid  Charles,  B.A.,  of  Bala 
(afterwards  firet  Principal  of  Trevecca  Col- 
lege and  D.D.),  and  Rev.  R.  Humphreys  of 
Dyrt’ryu,  in  1837,  as  a deputation  from  the 
Temperance  Association  of  North  Wales,  did 
a vast  amount  of  good,  and  it  was  after  hear- 
ing them  speak  at  Llechryd  on  the  13th 
April  in  that  year  that  Rev.  David  Phillips, 
the  venerable  preacher-poet,  who  has  since 
then  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  Church,  signed  the  pledge. 
Speaking  of  this  occasion  Mr.  Phillips  says: 
“ Mr.  Charles  proved,  with  great  ability,  what 
evil  was  being  done  by  drink  to  the  body; 
how  it  neither  made  bone,  muscle,  nor  sinew; 
how  the  body  rejected  it,  and  it  took  refuge 
in  the  head  and  made  the  man  drunk.  All 
this  was  new  to  us  then,  but  we  believed  it, 
and  were  won  over  to  support  the  movement.” 
Later  on,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  Gla- 
morganshire, we  shall  see  what  Mr.  Phillips’ 
support  meant.  The  cause  continued  to  pro- 
gress in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and 
especially  along  the  coast,  chiefly  by  reason  of 
the  unanimity  with  which  it  was  taken  up  by 
the  Calvinistic  Methodist  ministers. 

If  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  ministers  led 
the  way  in  Cardiganshire,  their  Independent 
brethren  were  the  earliest  in  the  field  in 
Carmarthenshire.  There  was  a Moderation 
Society  at  Carmarthen  as  early  as  1834,  estab- 
lished by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Be  van,  but  it 
was  a failure,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  determined  upon  starting 
a Total  Abstinence  society,  the  first  in  the 
county.  He  was  joined  after  a while  by  Mr. 
Charles  Jones,  a prominent  merchant  of  the 
same  religious  persuasion,  who  was  subse- 
quently selected  to  the  chief  magistracy.  On 
New-year’s  day,  1838,  a large  festival  was  held, 
when  156  new  pledges  were  taken,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  week  the  number  was  increased 
to  300.  A remarkable  meeting  was  held  at 
the  town-hall  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month, 
under  the  presidency  of  Archdeacon  Bevan. 
The  success  of  the  temperance  advocates  had 
roused  the  opposition  to  action,  and  they  were 
present  in  great  force.  The  editor  of  /Se?-en 
Oomer  (Mr.  Samuel  Evans),  a popular  Welsh 
weekly,  delivered  a speech  against  total  abstin- 
ence, and  when  some  one  got  up  to  answer  him 
the  uproar  became  so  great  that  the  chairman 
left  the  room  and  police  had  to  be  called  in.  For 
several  years  the  Rev.  J.  Davies  was  the  sole 
minister  who  dared  to  advocate  the  cause,  and 


it  was  not  until  1843,  when  the  Rev.  Griffith 
Hughes  (W.)  came  to  the  town,  that  he  had  any 
support.  A society  was  formed  at  Bancyfelin, 
its  chief  supporter  being  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Phillips,  the  father  of  the  Rev.  David  Phillips 
already  referred  to.  Similar  organizations 
were  established  at  Llanddowror  and  Llanelly. 
The  society  at  the  latter  town  was  formed  on 
the  27th  April,  1837,  when  it  consisted  of  but 
three  members,  and  for  a considerable  time 
no  progress  was  made,  one  of  the  causes  being 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  any 
of  the  church  or  chapel  authorities  to  hold 
meetings.  Such  was  this  difficulty,  that  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  holding  of  a Congregational 
gathering  there  in  June,  1837,  the  temper- 
ance meeting  had  to  be  held  in  a large  room 
attached  to  the  Wheat  Sheaf  public-house, 
which  the  landlady  very  strangely  placed  at 
their  disposal.  In  July  permission  was  ob- 
tained to  hold  a meeting  at  the  town-hall,  but 
when  the  friends  assembled  they  found  the 
doors  had  been  barricaded,  and  before  efi’ect- 
ing  an  entry  they  had  to  burst  them  open. 
Speeches  were  delivered  upon  that  occasion 
by  the  Revs.  Mr.  Jones  of  Loughor,  Mr. 
Clougher  of  Swansea,  and  other  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Still  the  cause  prospered, 
thanks  to  the  active  siqiport  given  it  by, 
among  others,  the  Rev.  D.  Rees,  who  established 
F Dinoestydd  (The  Abstainer)  and  T Dirw- 
estydd  Deheuol  (South  Wales  Abstainer),  which 
did  so  much  for  the  spread  of  temperance  prin- 
ciples in  the  land.  The  removal  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Davies  of  Carmarthen  to  Llandilo  in  August, 
1837,  was  the  means  of  starting  the  cause  in 
the  latter  town,  where  it  soon  became  popular. 
In  Dec.  1840,  the  societies  at  Llandebie,  Hen- 
dre,  Betws,  and  Penygroes  were  formed  into  a 
union,  those  who  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
work  being  Rev.  Mr.  Evans  (the  vicar  of  Llan- 
debie), Rev.  T.  Jenkins  (Penygroes),  and  the 
Rev.  B.  Thomas  (Capel  Hendre).  Under  the 
auspices  of  this  union  speakers  were  sent  to 
hold  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
among  them  being  Mr.  John  Lewis  (Penrhiw- 
coch),  a local  Baptist  preacher,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Jones  (Mathetes) ; while  among  the  other 
faithful  ones  were  Revs.  D.  Jones  ^'Gwynfe), 
R.  J ones  (Ffaldybrenin),  T.  Davies  (^Llandilo), 
E.  Jones  (Crugybar),  and  E.  Jones  (Pentre 
Tygwyn).  In  the  latter  part  of  1843  the  Revs. 
Daniel  Davies  of  Aberporth  and  Joseph  Rees 
(Pontrhydfendigaid)  delivered  temperance 
addresses  at  many  of  the  Calvinistic  Method- 
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ist  chapels  of  the  county,  aud  though  they 
received  but  little  support  from  the  iiillueutial 
members  of  their  denomination,  their  visit 
proved  of  incalculable  benefit. 

The  Rev.  David  Rees,  of  Llanelly,  was  not 
only  a leader  of  the  temperance  cause  at  Llan- 
elly, but  in  South  Wales  as  well.  No  Congre- 
gational  minister  did  more  for  the  spread 
of  total  abstinence.  His  high  position  as  a 
preacher,  and  as  the  editor  of  F JDiwygiwr 
(The  Reformer),  gave  him  great  power  and 
influence.  He  was  born  at  Trelech,  Carmar- 
thenshire, on  November  18th,  1801,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1829.  He  spent 
the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  as  pastor  of 
Capel  Als  at  Llanelly,  and  died  on  March  31st, 
1869,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  “ In  addition 
to  his  enormous  work  as  a most  active  and  suc- 
cessful pastor  of  a large  church  and  a preacher 
of  national  fame,  he  did  as  much,”  says  The 
History  of  Welsh  Nonconformity,  “ if  not  more, 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  to  guide  and 
instruct  the  nation  by  means  of  the  press.  He 
edited  F Hiwygiwr  with  extraordinary  efii- 
ciency  for  thirty  years ; . . . when  declin- 
ing health  compelled  him  in  1865  to  give  up 
the  editorship,  the  public  presented  him  with 
a testimonial  of  £700;  and  with  his  charac- 
teristic generosity  and  self-sacriflce,  instead  of 
appropriating  the  money  to  his  own  use,  he 
handed  the  whole  sum  to  trustees  for  estab- 
lishing a scholarship  open  to  Congregational 
students  in  South  Wales.  This  generous  act, 
together  with  all  his  other  good  deeds,  will 
transmit  his  name  with  honour  to  future 
generations.”  But  besides  F Hiwygiwr,  which 
always  strongly  advocated  temperance,  Mr. 
Rees,  as  already  stated,  also  published  F 
Dirwestydd  (The  Abstainer)  and  F Dirwestydd 
Deheuol  (The  South  Wales  Abstainer),  which 
rendered  the  cause  incalculable  service. 

Of  the  early  history  of  temperance  in  Pem- 
brokeshire the  chroniclers  have  very  little 
to  say.  The  first  societies  were  those  planted 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Charles,  B.A.,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  Humphreys,  during  their  tour  in  1837, 
at  Cilgerran,  Trefdraeth,  Dinas,  Fishguard, 
St.  David’s,  Solfa,  Hall,  Woodstock,  Narberth, 
Haverfordwest,  Pembroke,  and  Milford.  It 
was  a great  help  to  the  cause  to  have  as  its 
first  advocates  in  the  county  men  of  such 
standing  as  the  Revs.  T.  Richards  of  Fish- 
guard, and  W.  Morris  of  Cilgerran,  and  such 
a fervent  speaker  as  the  Rev.  John  Evans  of 
Hebron. 


A great  temperance  gathering  took  place  at 
Woodstock  on  the  18th  aud  19th  June,  1838, 
when  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Revs.  D. 
Davies  of  Aberporth  and  J.  Evans  of  Hebron; 
and  speeches  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  E. 
Lewis,  Fishguard,  D.  Thomas,  Laugharne,  D. 
Bateman,  Rhosycaerau,  and  Stephen  Lewis. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Richards  presided  over  all 
the  meetings.  According  to  the  returns  given 
at  this  festival  the  various  societies,  with  the 
number  of  abstainers,  was  as  follows: — 


Woodstock, 

...  292 

Newport,  ... 

...  235 

Dinas, 

...  230 

Puncheston, 

...  177 

Fishguard, 

...  289 

Trevine,  ... 

...  150 

St.  David’s,  ...  170 

Haverfordwest,  ...  196 

Milford,  ...  ...  140 

Pembroke,  ...  60 

Wiston,  ...  ...  50 


Narberth  & Branches,  350 


Making  a grand  total  of  2339. 


In  January,  1840,  another  festival  was  held, 
this  time  at  St.  David’s,  when  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Richards  again  presided, and  the  speakers  were 
the  Revs.  D.  Bateman,  J.  Jenkins  (Blaenycefn), 
Enoch  Lewis,  W.  Morris,  T.  Hughes  (W.), 
and  Samuel  Thomas  (St.  David’s).  On  the 
20th  October,  1841,  a conference  was  held  at 
St.  David’s,  which  was  attended  by  delegates 
of  the  various  societies  in  the  county,  when 
it  was  decided  to  form  “ The  Pembrokeshire 
Temperance  Union,”  which  would  hold  quar- 
terly and  annual  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  county.  Several  such  gatherings  took 
place,  but  by  reason  of  the  small  number  of 
societies  in  existence  at  this  period  the  number 
of  places  prepared  to  entertain  the  Union  was 
very  limited,  aud  by  degrees  it  died.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  the  Revs.  Simon 
Evans  of  Hebron  and  E.  Lewis  of  Brynberian, 
two  Congregationalists,  were  very  actively  en- 
gaged in  furthering  the  cause  in  this  county. 
The  Baptist  ministers  did  not  join  in  the  new 
crusade  until  some  time  after  their  Calviuistic 
and  Independent  brethren,  but  they  too  have 
long  since  been  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the 
reformers,  as  well  as  several  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Stiff,  speaking  generally, 
progress  was  very  slow  in  this  county  for  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  movement. 

The  Rev.  William  Morris  was  a highly 
popular  minister  of  the  Calviuistic  Methodist 
Church.  He  was  born  at  Cilgerran  in  1784, 
and  died  in  1861  at  St.  David’s,  where  he 
resided  after  his  marriage  with  Miss  !Mary 
Bowen,  of  Trelethin,  in  1835.  He  was  always 
one  of  the  stoutest  advocates  of  temperance, 
and  to  his  efforts  must  be  attributed  much  of 
the  success  which  attended  the  cause  in  Pern- 
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brokeshire.  He  delighted  iu  the  society  of 
children,  and  it  was  his  habit  for  many  years 
to  meet  them  every  week  and  talk  over  tem- 
perance and  religious  matters.  He  would 
often  induce  his  little  pupils  to  sigu  the  pledge, 
always  wi'itiug  down  his  own  name  first. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Richards,  of  Fishguard, 
a brother  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Richards,  to 
whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  was 
another  of  the  founders  of  the  movement  in 
Pembrokeshire.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  a 
Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  Welsh  pulpit  orators.  He  was 
born  at  Trevine  iu  February,  1783,  and  was 
married  in  1819  to  Miss  Bridget  Gwynne,  a 
lady  of  wealth  and  position  in  the  county. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  Principality,  and  in  him  total  abstinence 
found  an  able  and  powerful  advocate. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  first  tem- 
perance society  established  in  Breconshire 
was  that  of  Brecon,  by  Mr.  B.  Watkins  in 
1836.  This  gentleman’s  name  appears  in  Fr 
Athraw  (The  Teacher)  as  a speaker  at  a total 
abstinence  meeting  held  at  Trecastle,  a village 
twelve  miles  from  Brecon,  in  January,  1837; 
and  a very  excellent  speech  of  his  on  tem- 
perance is  reported  in  a later  number  of  the 
same  magazine.  The  erection  of  the  Memo- 
rial College  at  Brecon,  for  the  training  of 
Congregational  ministers,  proved  of  great 
advantage  to  the  cause  in  this  county,  for 
many  of  the  students  were  total  abstainers. 
A very  successful  meeting  was  held  in  Bre- 
con on  the  23d  of  January,  1844,  when 
the  Rev.  Lot  Hughes,  a Wesleyan  minister, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  the  Revs.  D.  Williams  of  Llan- 
wrtyd  and  J.  Stephens  of  Brychgoed.  At 
this  meeting  fifty  persons  signed  the  pledge, 
among  them  being  the  Rev.  G.  GriflSth,  a 
Congregational  minister,  who  from  that  day 
until  his  death  was  a zealous  temperance 
worker.  Yr  Athraw  for  1837  (page  28)  also 
reports  a meeting  held  at  Trecastle,  when  up- 
wards of  100  pledges  were  taken  after  Mr. 
B.  Watkins  had  delivered  an  address.  In 
April  of  the  same  year  we  find  a society  started 
at  Defynock,  after  a meeting  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Williams,  when  the  speakers 
were  the  Rev.  J.  Walters  of  Ystradgynlais, 
Rev,  D.  Davies  of  Trecastle,  and  Rev.  T. 
Williams  of  Cray.  In  the  following  year — 
on  the  31st  August,  1838 — a very  successful 
temperance  festival  was  held  at  Trecastle, 


under  the  auspices  of  the  Defynock  and  Tre- 
castle Societies,  but  attended  by  persons  from 
all  the  country  side,  including  Brecon,  Mer- 
thyr, Dowlais,  Llanwrtyd,and  Llangammarch. 
After  a monster  procession,  a meeting  was 
held  at  ten  o’clock  at  Defynock,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  Watkins  of  Brecon,  and  speeches 
were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  E.  Jones,  Pentre- 
Tygwyn;R.Pryce,Cwmllynfell;  and  J.Walters, 
Ystradgynlais.  At  one  o’clock  the  procession 
was  re-formed,  and  the  army  of  temperance 
friends  moved  to  Trecastle,  where  many  hun- 
dreds of  people  were  assembled  awaiting  their 
arrival.  A mass  meeting  was  held  in  the 
afternoon,  and  sectional  gatherings  in  the 
evening  at  Cray,  Trecastle,  Defynock,  and 
Pentrefelin.  Another  memorable  festival  was 
that  of  Cefngorwydd,  near  Llanwrtyd  Wells, 
on  August  30th,  1839,  when  among  those 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings  were  the  Revs. 
W.  Jenkins  (vicar  of  Llangammarch),  D.  Wil- 
liams, Llanwrtyd,  E.  Davies,  W.  Havard,  R. 
Evans,  E.  Williams,  D.  Howells,  and  E.  Jones. 

The  Rev.  D.  Williams,  of  Llanwrtyd,  after- 
wards of  Troedrhiwdalar,  a Congregational 
minister,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  warmest,  and 
most  effective  supporters  of  the  cause  in  Bre- 
conshire. He  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  he 
signed  the  pledge,  but  as  he  lived  and  was 
able  to  go  about  for  thirty-six  years  after- 
wards, he  was  enabled  to  do  a great  deal  for 
the  spread  of  the  principles  in  which  he  so 
sturdily  believed.  He  was  in  great  demand 
at  temperance  meetings  all  over  the  country, 
and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  preach 
special  sermons  on  temperance. 

Rev.  W.  Havard,  another  pulpit  giant, 
rendered  the  cause  immense  service.  He  had 
taken  up  the  cudgels  at  an  early  date,  and 
fought  the  battle  to  the  end  with  energy, 
ability,  and  enthusiasm.  He  was  a Calvin- 
istic Methodist  minister,  and  it  is  said  of 
him  that  in  a temperance  speech  at  an  asso- 
ciation of  that  body  at  Llanelly  he  made  a 
deep  impression.  After  a very  spirited  and 
eloquent  address,  he  raised  his  voice — and  few 
men  possessed  such  a voice  — and  said,  “I 
should  like  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  this 
town,  and  wherever  I go  to  the  end  of  my  days, 
with  the  word  ‘Temperance’  placed  on  my 
back;”  and  he  was  a man  with  a back  “spacious 
as  Salisbury  Plain,”  as  De  Quincey  would  say. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  these  and 
other  temperance  pioneers,  the  cause  made  no 
very  great  progress  in  the  county  during  the 
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first  twenty  years  (1830-50).  There  was  an 
occasional  revival,  especially  in  Crickliowell, 
where  the  Eev.  Thomas  Eees  was  a minister, 
and  at  Trevecca,  while  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
was  principal  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
College  there;  but  speaking  generally,  the 
advance  was  not  so  rapid  as  in  the  bordering 
counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth. 

Glamorganshire,  as  was  intimated  at  the 
opening  of  this  chapter,  was  in  a very  sad 
condition  when  the  work  of  temperance  re- 
form was  started  in  Wales.  In  the  many 
densely  - populated  centres  drunkenness  was 
rampant,  and  few  and  feeble  were  the  efforts 
made  to  cope  with  the  great  life-destroying 
agent.  Visits  were  occasionally  made  by 
English  reformers  to  the  large  towns,  but 
until  the  establishment  of  temperance  socie- 
ties in  1837-39  the  results  were  discouraging. 
Yr  Athraw  reports  a meeting  held  at  Car- 
diff towards  the  end  of  1837,  when  Mr.  James 
Eddy  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  lecturers 
were  Captain  Carvie,  Mr.  Francis  (a  Calvin- 
istic Methodist),  and  the  Eev.  J oseph  Davies 
(Baptist  minister  at  Denbigh).  Several  of  those 
present  signed  the  pledge  that  night,  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Welsh  coalopolis. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  a brother  of  the  Eev. 
Evan  Morgan,  and  a Calvinistic  Methodist 
deacon,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
Welshmen  in  Cardiff  to  support  the  cause. 
Dr.  John  Thomas  in  his  book  describes  him  as 
a remarkable  speaker.  There  were  no  limits 
to  his  power;  whether  speaking  in  Welsh  or 
English,  grave  or  gay,  he  always  carried 
the  audience  with  him.  He  lectured  a great 
deal  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  tem- 
perance period,  but  afterwards  his  strength 
failed  him,  and  he  died  at  an  early  age. 

Eev.  E.  Pritchard,  M.A.,  a clergyman  at- 
tached to  the  cathedral,  was  the  president  of 
the  first  temperance  society  at  Llandaff,  and 
he  is  reported  in  Y Drysorfa  (The  Treasury) 
for  1839  (page  55)  as  having  preached  a tem- 
perance sermon  at  the  cathedral.  In  the  same 
year  societies  were  established  at  St.  Fagan’s, 
at  Wenvoe,  and  the  surrounding  villages. 

In  1836  a number  of  philanthropists  met  at 
Merthyr  and  pledged  themselves  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
They  were  joined  by  several  drunkards,  but 
for  a considerable  time  they  did  not  receive 
any  material  support  from  the  churches.  Dr. 
Thomas  says  that  in  the  summer  of  1837  this 


noble  band  of  pioneers  did  not  include  a single 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  out  of  the  eighteen 
chapels  in  the  town  only  three  were  open  to 
them  for  holding  temperance  meetings.  The 
first  preacher  to  give  them  a helping  hand 
was  the  Eev.  Joshua  Thomas  of  Adulam; 
while  among  the  laymen  were  Messrs.  Samuel 
Parry,  Eees  Lewis,  David  Jenkins,  William 
Morris,  and  James  Williams.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen  travelled  all  the  way  to  Llanid- 
loes to  attend  a temperance  festival  in  1837; 
and  so  fired  were  they  with  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  for  the  work  they  had  undertaken,  that 
upon  their  return  they  decided  to  hold  a simi- 
lar gathering  at  Merthyr.  Accordingly  on 
Christmas -day  a festival  was  held,  the  ab- 
stainers meeting  at  Dowlais  and  marching  in 
procession  to  Pontmorlais,  where  Mr.  Eddowes 
Bowman  presided  over  a meeting,  which  was 
addressed  by  the  Eevs.  W.  Havard,  M.  Jones> 
Varteg,  and  others.  As  a result  of  this  meet- 
ing 300  persons  signed  the  pledge.  On  the 
following  Good  Friday  a gathering  of  a more 
ambitious  character  took  place.  In  the  pro- 
cession were  temperance  men  from  Aberdare, 
Hirwaun,  Glynneath,  Nantyglo,  Tredegar, 
and  Ehymney.  A mass  meeting  was  held  at 
the  new  market  in  Dowlais  at  ten  o’clock, 
when  Mr.  G.  Smith  Kenrick  of  Varteg  was 
in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  J.  Jones  of  Llanidloes, 
Ml'.  Eddowes  Bowman,  Eev.  J.  James  (B.) 
of  Bridgend,  and  the  Eev.  D.  Williams  of 
Troedrhiwdalar  were  the  speakers.  After  the 
meetings  the  procession  was  re-formed  and  a 
return  made  to  Merthyr, where  the  Pontmorlais 
and  Zoar  chapels  were  soon  crowded.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  in  Yr  Athraw  there  were  no 
less  than  3000  persons  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
cession. On  the  18th  of  May,  1838,  a number 
of  delegates  from  the  temperance  societies  of 
the  neighbourhood  met  at  Hermon  Chapel, 
Dowlais,  when  it  was  decided  to  unite  all  the 
societies  in  one  association,  with  two  districts, 
one  to  be  called  the  Merthyr  District  and  the 
other  the  Monmouthshire  District.  From  this 
time  forward  temperance  progressed  steadily 
in  Merthyr,  which  soon  became  a centre  of 
activity  for  the  movement — a proud  position 
which  it  has  occupied  ever  since.  In  addition 
to  those  mentioned  above  as  among  the  early 
leaders,  were  Mr.  Walter  Watkins,  or  Father 
Watkins  as  he  was  more  familiarly  known ; 
Mr.  Eees  Lewis,  for  many  years  secretary  of 
the  association;  Mr.  Samuel  Parry;  and  Mr. 
John  Price. 
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Alderman  Thomas  Williams,  J.P.,  of 
Gwaelodygai'th,  deserves  more  tliau  a passing 
reference,  for  no  man  in  the  county  has  been 
more  prominently  identified  with  the  cause 
during  the  past  forty  years.  Mi'.  Williams  was 
born  at  Merthyr  on  the  11th  Nov.  1823,  and 
started  life  as  a grocer.  In  his  nineteenth  year 
he  signed  the  pledge,  and  has  kept  it  to  this 
day.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Aberdare,  where 
he  soon  had  a large  business  and  became  a lead- 
ing man  in  the  town.  He  was  elected  a poor- 
law  guardian,  a member  of  the  Burial  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Health.  In  1862  he  em- 
barked in  the  iron  trade,  and  two  years  later 
removed  to  Merthyr,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. The  advent  of  so  consistent  and  influ- 
ential an  abstainer  caused  as  much  gratifica- 
tion among  local  temperance  reformers  as  his 
departure  caused  regret  among  Aberdarians, 
and  a cordial  address  of  welcome  was  pre- 
sented to  him.  It  was  pointed  out  in  that 
address  that  the  status  to  which  the  Gwent 
and  Morganwg  Temperance  Association  had 
attained  was  to  a great  extent  due  to  his 
unceasing  endeavours.  He  enrolled  himself 
a member  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
of  which  he  is  vice-president,  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1854.  When  the  Templar  Order  was 
introduced  into  Merthyr  he  gave  it  his  hearty 
support,  and  became  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  “Gwalia”  Lodge,  and  an  engrossed 
address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  lodge  in 
1874,  when  he  was  appointed  a J.P.  Again, 
when  the  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites 
was  introduced  into  Merthyr,  Mr.  Williams 
ranked  as  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
“ Dinas  Noddfa  [City  of  Refuge]  Tent,”  and 
was  elected  its  first  treasurer,  and  he  does 
everything  in  his  power  to  spread  the  good 
principles  of  this  honourable  Order.  “Although 
Mr.  Williams  has  exhibited  extraordinary  busi- 
ness qualities,”  writes  a biographer,  “ it  is  his 
practical,  glowing,  living,  and  self-sacrificing 
Christianity  which  imparts  nobleness  to  his 
frank  (if  rugged)  nature,  and  which  gives  him 
pre-eminence  as  a public  man  amongst  the 
public  men  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  at 
home  and  from  home.”  He  is  a vigorous 
speaker  in  English  and  Welsh,  and  is  con- 
stantly in  demand  at  temperance  meetings. 
Not  only  does  he  lend  the  cause  his  moral 
support,  but  is  ever  ready  to  supply  the 
“sinews  of  war”  when  called  upon. 

At  a moderation  meeting  held  at  Hirwaun 
in  1836,  some  person  was  bold  enough  to  get 
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up  and  propose  the  adoption  of  total  absti- 
nence, and  thus  was  the  temperance  crusade 
inaugurated  in  the  parish  of  Aberdare.  A 
society  was  formed,  and  grew  so  rapidly  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1838  a great  demonstration 
was  held,  when  a meeting  took  place  at 
Carmel  Chapel.  Among  the  speakers  were 
the  Rev.  William  Evans  of  Tonyrefail,  Mr. 
Robert  Parry,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Morgan  of 
Cardiff.  Six  hundred  persons  marched  in  the 
procession,  and  it  is  stated  that  150  were  added 
to  the  society.  Among  the  most  prominent 
of  the  temperance  advocates  in  this  district 
was  the  Rev.  W.  Edwards,  who  resided  in 
Aberdare  for  forty  years,  and  was  always  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  cause.  Mr.  D.  E. 
W ILLIAMS,  J.P.,of  Hirwaun,  also  merits  special 
mention  as  one  who  has  done  a great  deal  to 
educate  the  people  in  abstinence  principles. 

The  late  Rev.  William  Evans,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  Calvinistic  Methodism,  had  perhaps 
more  to  do  with  the  spreading  of  temperance 
at  Tonp’efail  and  the  surrounding  district 
than  anyone  else.  His  gifted  nephew,  the  Rev. 
W.  Evans,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  Dock,  writes : 
“So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  was  in  the 
month  of  September,  1837,  the  late  Rev.  W. 
Evans  signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  a temperance  meeting  held 
at  Tonyi’efail.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
taking  the  step  was  that  a person  in  the  meet- 
ing said  to  him,  ‘ Mr.  Evans,  if  you  will  sign 
I will  sign.’  ‘Then  to  the  table,’  was  his 
instantaneous  reply;  and  so  both  went  to  the 
table  and  subscribed  their  names  to  the  total 
abstinence  pledge.  In  the  ready  action  of 
that  moment  may  be  perceived  the  key-note 
of  his  advocacy  of  temperance,  that  is  to  say 
doing  good  to  others.  From  the  day  he  placed 
his  hand  upon  the  temperance  plough  he  never 
looked  back.  And  especially  during  the  first 
years  of  the  movement,  and  particularly 
within  the  boundaries  of  Glamorganshire, 
and  while  he  was  still  in  the  fulness  of  his 
strength,  he  laboured  much  to  enforce  the 
principles  of  total  abstinence  and  to  persuade 
his  fellow-countrymen  into  the  paths  of 
sobriety.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that 
his  hands  were  already  full,  being  as  he  then 
was  one  of  Wales’  most  popular  preachers,  and 
his  preaching  engagements  very  numerous.” 
For  the  last  fifty  yearn  no  one  was  more  pro- 
minent in  South  Wales  as  a temperance  leader 
than  Mr.  Evans.  “ He  always  argued,”  says 
Dr.  John  Thomas,  “in  a fair  and  gentlemanly 
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way,  using  soft  words  and  strong  arguments.” 
With  others  Mr.  Evans  was  instrumental 
in  forming  a temperance  union  for  the  Tony- 
refail  and  Llantrissant  district,  Mr.  W.  Morgan 
of  the  latter  town  being  the  secretary.  As  in 
many  other  places  the  society  at  first  met  with 
considerable  opposition. 

In  his  sixtieth  year  the  Kev.  J.  James,  one 
of  the  leading  Baptist  ministers  in  the  county, 
and  a popular  Calvinistic  Methodist  minister 
of  the  same  name,  started  the  good  work  at 
Bridgend  in  1837.  Reports  are  in  existence  of 
temperance  demonstrations  held  here  in  Dec. 
1838,  in  Dec.  1839,and  again  in  April,  1840, but 
no  particulars  are  given  of  the  strength  of  the 
various  societies  constituting  the  Bridgend 
union.  As  a result  of  the  visit  of  the  Revs. 
Owen  Thomas  and  R.  P.  Griffith,  the  depu- 
tation from  the  North  Wales  Temperance 
Association,  a society  had  been  started  in  Cow- 
bridge  in  1837,  but  it  did  not  thrive.  On 
May  14th,  1840,  the  Cardiff  society  held  a 
festival  there,  with  the  Rev.  William  Evans 
of  Tonyrefail  in  the  chair,  and  the  Revs.  D. 
Davies  (Swansea),  E.  Morgan  (Cardifi"),  P. 
Griffith  (Alltwen),  and  Mr.T.  Morgan  (Cardiff) 
as  speakers.  Thus  was  the  membership  of 
the  Bridgend  society  increased  from  15  to  70. 

The  Rev.  David  Phillips,  minister  among 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists  at  Swansea,  was 
the  main  instrument  in  starting  the  cause  at 
Maesteg.  When  he  first  raised  aloft  the 
temperance  banner  in  the  summer  of  1838 
he  met  with  very  serious  opposition,  and 
for  a long  time  had  no  support.  But  he 
dared  to  stand  alone,  and  when  the  deputies 
from  North  Wales  (Rev.  Owen  Thomas  and 
the  Rev.  R.  P.  Griffith)  paid  the  town  a visit 
he  was  joined  by  several  others,  prominent 
among  them  being  the  Rev.  T.  Williams 
(afterwards  of  Dowlais),  father  of  the  Rev.  T. 
R.  Williams  of  Neath  and  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Williams  of  Llanelly, — and  Mr.  Abraham 
Williams,  a very  influential  layman  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A society  was  formed  im- 
mediately, and  it  was  decided  to  hold  a public 
meeting  and  procession  on  Christmas-day. 
When  the  day  arrived,  however,  the  company 
assembled  was  so  small,  that  broken-hearted 
they  all  went  home,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  T.  Williams,  who  with 
their  temperance  medals  on  their  breasts 
marched  arm  in  arm  through  the  town,  amid 
the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  the  publicans  and  their 
friends.  Mr.  Phillips  was  not  the  man  to  be 


daunted,  but  fought  on  year  after  year  against 
the  most  strenuous  opposition,  until  his  beloved 
principles  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  town, 
and  the  church  with  which  he  was  connected 
became  famous  among  the  churches  of  Gla- 
morgan for  its  temperance  zeal.  For  thirty- 
five  years  he  fought  the  battle  of  total  absti- 
nence in  Maesteg  and  the  surrounding  district 
so  fearlessly,  persistently,  and  yet  so  honestly, 
that  even  his  enemies  treated  him  with  great 
respect.  He  remains  unto  this  day  as  ardent 
a supporter  of  the  cause  as  ever. 

Further  west  we  find  the  reformation  mak- 
ing headway  as  early  as  1837,  when  societies 
were  formed  at  Aberavon,  Port  Talbot,  Cwm- 
avon,  and  the  surrounding  villages.  Mr. 
Robert  Smith,  a Calvinistic  Methodist  elder 
and  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  works  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  among  the  early  advocates 
of  temperance  at  Aberavon,  where,  according 
to  Yr  Athraw,  there  were  400  abstainers  on 
the  14th  March,  1838.  The  example  of  so  in- 
fluential a man  as  Mr.  Smith  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  reasons  for  its  progress  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  work,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
preside  at  temperance  meetings  all  over  the 
county.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  20th  March, 
1840,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  During  these  years 
several  festivals  were  held  at  Margam,  the 
pretty  little  village  near  which  the  late  father 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  resided,  and  Y Diwighcr  for  1851  con- 
tained reports  of  many  similar  and  highly 
successful  gatherings  at  Pyle,  a neighbouring 
hamlet.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  cause  here 
was  a tiler  named  John  Jones,  better  known 
by  the  sobriquet  “Lancaster  gun” — a tall,  stal- 
wart, fine-looking  man,  who  denounced  the 
traffic  with  terrible  earnestness. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Evans  of  Maesyrhaf  was 
amongst  the  first  abstainers  at  Neath,  and  he 
remained  faithful,  speaking  and  writing  much 
in  support  of  the  cause.  The  advent  of  the 
Rev.  j ohn  Griffiths  to  Neath  as  rector  was  a 
great  gain  to  the  society,  for  he  threw  himself 
into  the  work  with  characteristic  energy,  and 
his  eloquent  and  stirring  speeches  converted 
many  to  total  abstinence.  The  rev.  gentleman 
has  for  many  years  been  Archdeacon  of  Llan- 
daff,  but  does  not  identify  himself  so  promi- 
nently with  the  temperance  crusade  as  formerly. 

At  Glynneath  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Morris, 
a well-known  Calvinistic  Methodist  minister, 
the  Rev.  Morgan  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
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David  were  the  pioneers.  It  was  they  who, 
with  Mr.  Timothy  Davies,  another  earnest 
temperance  worker,  founded  the  fimt  society 
in  the  Neath  Valley,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1840  arranged  a festival  over  which  the  then 
Squire  of  Aberpergwra,  Mr.  W.  Williams, 
presided.  Among  the  speakera  were  Revs.  D. 
AVilliams  (Troedrhiwdalar),  D.  Evans  (Neath), 
J.  Stephens  (Brychgoed),  P.  Griffith  (Alltwen), 
and  J.  Lewis  (Penrhiwgoch). 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  record  of  the 
planting  of  temperance  principles  at  Swansea, 
but  it  appears,  as  was  the  case  at  Cardiff,  that 
visitors  from  England  were  the  first  to  pro- 
claim the  new  doctrines  in  the  ancient  borough. 
Mr.  Glutton  (a  Quaker),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crow- 
ther  (a  Church  of  England  clergyman),  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Davies,  D.D.  (a  prominent  Baptist 
minister),  and  Mr.  Rutter  had  a hand  in  start- 
ing the  first  society,  which  was  revived  later  by 
the  Rev.  Evan  Griffith,  Congregational  min- 
ister and  publisher,  and  Rev.  David  Howells, 
two  very  prominent  preachers,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam John,  a very  influential  layman  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  persuasion.  It  was  here 
that  the  first  temperance  association  was  held 
on  the  I7th  and  18th  July,  1838,  but  no  report 
of  it  is  extant.  The  work  progressed  rapidly, 
especially  among  the  English  population,  and 
the  files  of  The  Cambrian — the  oldest  English 
newspaper  in  the  Principality — provide  ample 
evidence  of  temperance  activity  in  Swansea 
in  the  forties. 

Captain  Thomas  Davies,  an  ex-mayor  of 
Swansea  and  j ustice  of  the  peace  for  the  county- 
borough  of  Swansea  as  well  as  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  has  figured  on  the  temperance 
platform  for  the  past  quarter  of  a century. 
During  his  year  of  office  as  chief  magistrate, 
ten  years  ago,  he  refused  to  allow  any  intoxi- 
cants to  appear  at  the  mayoral  table:  a course 
which  made  him  very  unpopular  with  many  of 
the  councillors,  who  strongly  objected  to  this 
novel  proceeding.  The  captain’s  example  has, 
however,  been  followed  by  two  or  three  ab- 
stainers who  have  since  worn  the  mayoral  robe. 

The  story  of  the  bringing  of  the  good  news 
to  Monmouthshire,  as  told  by  Dr.  John 
Thomas  in  his  History,  is  worth  repeating. 
It  seems  that  in  the  summer  of  1836  two 
ministers,  the  Revs.  W,  Williams  of  Rhymney, 
and  Evan  Evans  of  Nantyglo,  went  together 
— as  was  often  the  custom  at  this  jieriod — on 
a preaching  tour  through  North  Wales.  They 
found  everywhere  evidence  of  the  progress  of 


temperance,  and  saw  how  it  made  their  hearers 
readier  to  receive  the  Word.  Mr.  Evans  found 
that  the  movement,  strange  as  it  then  ap- 
peared to  him,  was  of  Divine  origin,  and  he 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  But  his 
companion  was  more  timid.  He  urged  that 
they  were  far  from  home  and  on  a journey, 
having  to  preach  two  or  three  times  a day;  so 
it  would  be  unwise  for  them  to  sign  the  pledge 
just  then.  Mr.  Williams  held  the  accepted 
creed — that  hard  work  could  never  be  done 
without  strong  drink  as  a stimulant.  After 
some  argument  he  was  persuaded  to  make  an 
experiment — to  abstain  without  signing  the 
pledge,  so  that  if  he  felt  he  required  strong 
drink  he  could  take  it  without  danger  of  break- 
ing any  promise.  A fortnight  passed,  during 
which  neither  of  them  felt  any  need  of  alcohol, 
and  at  Liverpool  Mr.  Evans  purchased  a pledge- 
book,  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Williams  signed 
their  names.  When  they  returned  home  Mr. 
Evans  took  the  pledge-book  to  several  of  his 
friendsand  induced  them  to  follow  hisexample; 
so  that  in  a few  weeks  the  book  contained  a 
large  number  of  signatures.  He  also  attended 
several  of  the  “moderation”  meetings  held  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  promulgate  the  new  doctrine 
of  total  abstinence.  In  this  work  he  was 
joined  by  his  friend  Mr.  Williams,  and  together 
they  established  the  first  societies  in  the  county 
of  Monmouth.  The  Rev.  David  Edwards  of 
Newport,  who  was  then  a young  man,  has 
described  a public  meeting  which  was  held  at 
Nantyglo  in  the  summer  of  1838,  when  300 
persons  signed  the  pledge,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  abstainers  in  the  district  up  to  800. 
Mr.  Edwards  began  his  work  as  a temperance 
reformer  by  acting  as  the  secretary  of  the 
society,  and  until  his  death  in  1891  he  was 
ever  in  the  van  of  the  fight.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  energetic  of  men,  a widely- 
known  and  popular  Calvinistic  Methodist 
minister,  and  for  many  years  chairman  of 
the  Newport  School  Board. 

The  Rhymney  society  was  started  a week 
after  that  of  Nantyglo,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  so  successful.  In  1837  a start  was 
also  effected  at  Tredegar,  where  much  good 
work  was  done  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Jenkins 
and  the  Rev.  Richard  Jones.  At  a festival 
held  on  Aug.  10th,  1840,  it  is  stated  that  1700 
persons  marched  in  the  procession — a remark- 
able fact  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
movement  was  but  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  K 
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Bowman  and  Mr.  G.  Smitli  Kenrick  were 
proprietors  of  the  works  at  Varteg,  and  the 
interest  they  took  in  the  cause  ensured  its  suc- 
cess in  tins  district  from  the  beginning. 

The  Rev.  J.  Williams,  Baptist  minister,  and 
the  Rev.  Principal  T.  Thomas,  D.D.,  of  the 
Baptist  College,  were  about  the  first  and  most 
zealous  supporters  of  the  movement  at  Ponty- 
pool,  where  a society  was  established  in  1837. 
The  Baptist  clergy  identified  themselves  with 
the  temperance  cause  more  generally  in  this 
county  than  in  any  other.  Here  they  were 
more  prominent  even  than  their  Calvinistic 
Methodist  and  Congregational  brethren. 

The  history  of  the  temperance  movement 
from  the  times  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing 
sketch  is  that  of  Good  Templary  and  the  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Temperance  As- 
sociation. The  palmy  days  of  the  former  were 
in  the  seventies,  when  the  Grand  Chief  Tem- 
plar’s chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  John  Bowen  of 
Merthyr,  the  Rev.  Morris  Morgan  of  Swan- 
sea, and  subsequently  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Williams, 
better  known  by  the  bardic  title  of  Plenydd. 
These  gentlemen  received  the  support  of  the 
leading  temperance  reformers  in  the  various 
counties,  and  much  good  and  permanent  work 
was  performed  by  them.  “A  new  broom 
sweeps  clean,”  and  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Blue  Ribbon  movement  Good  Templarism 
fell  away,  though  it  is  now  again  (1892)  win- 
ning back  popular  favour. 

The  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
Temperance  Association  was  first  formed  at 
Merthyr  in  1840,  with  Mr.  J.  Phillips  of  St. 
Eagan’s  as  president,  and  Messrs.  Rees  Lewis, 
and  W.  Morris  of  Merthyr  as  joint  secretaries. 
Annual  meetings  were  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  association  for  several  years,  but  the 
operations  of  the  organization,  for  want  of 
sympathy,  soon  became  confined  to  Glamorgan- 
shire and  Monmouthshire ; hence  the  name, 
“Cymanfa  Ddirwestol  Gwent  a Morgan wg.” 
At  the  annual  meetings  held  in  August,  1862, 
at  Aberdare,  the  word  “Prohibition”  was 
added  to  the  title,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Levi, 
then  of  Morriston,  Swansea,  but  now  of 
Aberystwyth,  Rev.  David  Phillips,  and  Rev. 
W.  Williams,  Peucoed,  were  appointed  to 
specially  superintend  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion. There  were  at  this  period  70  societies 
affiliated  to  the  association,  viz.  11  in  Tredegar 
district,  18  in  Pontypridd,  16  in  Bridgend, 
14  in  Swansea,  and  11  in  Merthyr.  Aider- 
man  Thomas  Williams,  J.P.,  was  the  president 


for  the  year,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  of  LlandafF,  Rev.  John 
Griffiths  of  Neath,  who  took  a very  active 
jiart  in  the  work  of  the  association  for  several 
years.  An  eloquent  speaker  in  both  languages, 
the  rev.  gentleman’s  support  was  of  the  great- 
est value  to  the  movement.  In  addition  to 
these  gentlemen  the  association  included  among 
its  principal  supporters,  Mr.  W.  L.  Daniel, 
the  present  Official  Receiver  in  bankruptcy  at 
Merthyr,  who  filled  for  several  years  the  post 
of  hon.  sec.  and  president,  subsequently  for 
years  occupying  the  position  of  G.W.C.T.  of 
the  English  G.L.  of  Wales  with  marked  ability; 
the  Rev.  F.  Samuel,  Independent  minister  of 
Zoar  Church,  Swansea,  who  was  for  a consider- 
able time  the  association  agent  in  the  Swansea 
district,  and  a prominent  speaker  at  every 
annual  meeting;  the  Rev.  T.  Job,  Conwil,  one 
of  the  veteran  abstainers  of  Carmarthenshire; 
Rev.  Thomas  Rees,  the  philosopher-preacher 
of  Merthyr,  who  remains  to  this  day  an  active 
member  of  the  executive;  the  Rev.  T.  Lewis 
of  Carmarthen;  Rev.  John  Daniel  of  Mynydd- 
bach,  Swansea;  Mr.  D.  E.  Williams,  J.P., 
Hirwaun;  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thomas  of  Cardiflf, 
the  popular  and  eloquent  Baptist  minister; 
Mr.  D.  T.  Williams  (Tydfilyn),  Merthyr;  Rev. 
D.  Charles,  B.A.  of  Abercarne  (afterwards  D.D. 
and  Principal  of  Trevecca  College);  Mr.  Joseph 
Williams  of  Merthyr;  Mr.  Joseph  Jones, 
Dowlais;  Mr.  Dan.  Isaac  Davies  of  Aberdare; 
and  Mr.  John  Williams  of  Trecynon.  The 
association  continued  to  flourish,  receiving  the 
support  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  all  churches, 
and  was  the  means  of  bringing  the  leading 
temperance  advocates  of  England,  including 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  to  address  meetings  in 
South  Wales.  From  1875  to  1885  little  was 
accomplished  beyond  aiding  in  the  passing  of 
the  Welsh  Sunday-closing  Act;  but  in  the 
year  of  the  temperance  jubilee  in  the  Princi- 
pality there  was  a revival,  after  preliminary 
meetings  at  Cardiff,  Pontypridd,  and  Mer- 
thyr, in  which  Mr.  Thos.  Williams,  J.P.,  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Thomas,  Mr.  Alfred  Thomas,  M.P., 
Rev.  John  Pugh  of  Cardiff,  and  others  took 
part.  The  jubilee  conferences  and  public 
meetings  were  held  at  Swansea  in  Sept.  1885, 
when  the  re-formation  of  the  association  was 
decided  upon,  the  title  adopted  being  the  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation. The  Rev.  Morris  Morgan  was  unani- 
mously elected  organizing  sec.,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
, Williams,  president — positions  still  retained 
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by  these  gentlemen.  The  report  of  the 
association  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1891 
gives  the  name  of  the  treasurer  as  Aid.  Thomas 
Freeman,  J.P.,  an  ex-mayor  of  Swansea;  lion, 
sec.  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan  of  Dowlais;  while 
the  executive  includes,  in  addition  to  these 
officers,  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  J.P.,  of  Newport; 
Councillor  E.  Beavan  of  Cardiff;  Rev.  W. 
Morris,  F.R.G.S.,  Treorky;  Rev.  Thomas  Rees, 
Merthyr;  Rev.  W.  I.  Morris,  Pontypridd;  Rev. 
J.  Pugh, Cardiff;  Rev.  John  Griffiths, Aberdare; 
and  Aid.  Aaron  Davies,  Pontlotlyn.  The  re- 
suscitation of  the  association  and  the  activity 
of  its  organizing  secretary  has  had  the  effect  of 
awakening  temperance  life  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Principality,  so  much  so  that 
returns  of  plebiscites  taken  in  various  districts 
show  an  average  of  80  per  cent  of  the  rate- 
payers in  favour  of  Local  Option.  The  forces 
are  fairly  well  organized  and  equipped  for  the 
great  temperance  battles  of  the  near  future.  In- 
deed it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  so  i-eady  to  receive  sweep- 
ing temperance  legislation  as  is  South  Wales. 

The  secretary,  the  Rev.  Morris  Morgan,  is 
described  by  a recent  biographer  as  “ a tem- 
perance giant  whose  fame  has  spread  not  only 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  Wales,  but  to  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America.”  Mr.  Morgan  was  born  at  Lledrod, 
Cardiganshire,  in  1837,  and  is  related  on  his 
mother’s  side  to  the  great  Ebenezer  Morris  and 
David  Morris — two  of  the  most  familiar  names 
in  Wales.  He  was  educated  at  Aberayron 
Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  at  Trevecca 
College,  where  he  prepared  himself  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  his  ancestors,  and  become  a 
minister  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  persua- 
sion. Upon  the  completion  of  his  college 
career  he  was  married  to  Miss  Magdalene 
Edwardes,  the  daughter  of  Cadwgan  Edwardes, 
Esq.,  of  Court  Gilbert,  Breconshire.  His  ffrst 
pastoral  charge  was  at  Penclawdd;  and  having 
been  practically  an  abstainer  all  his  life,  he 
soon  became  an  active  temperance  advocate. 
Though  but  a young  man,  he  was  in  great 
demand  at  various  gatherings,  and  frequently 
figured  upon  the  platform  of  the  association, 
of  which  he  is  now  the  secretary.  In  the 
meantime  his  reputation  as  a preacher  grew, 
and  in  1870  he  became  pastor  of  Nazareth 
Church  at  Aberdare.  In  1872  he  joined  the 
Good  Templar  Order,  and  in  1874  he  was 
elected,  by  a tremendous  majority,  Grand 
Worthy  Chief  Templar  of  Wales,  a position 


which  he  retained  for  four  years.  During 
these  years  his  work  was  enormous:  address- 
ing about  140  meetings  every  year,  attend- 
ing conferences  and  Grand  Lodge  meetings 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  discharging  with 
conspicuous  ability  the  onerous  duties  of 
pastor  of  a large  church.  In  1876  he  was  in 
the  United  States,  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
negro  with  the  other  British  representatives. 
In  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Haver- 
fordwest, to  take  charge  of  the  churches  of 
Ebenezer  and  Dreeuhill;  but  three  years  later 
retui’ned  to  Glamorganshire,  becoming  the 
pastor  of  Philadelphia  Church,  Moiriston, 
until  his  selection  in  1885  to  occupy  his  present 
position.  When  he  undertook  the  work  it 
was  no  easy  task,  but  by  tireless  industry  and 
ability  he  has  built  up  the  present  capital 
organization,  which  is  mainly  the  fruit  of  his 
personal  labours.  Every  year  when  he  pre- 
sents his  annual  report  he  is  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  association,  and  it  doubtless 
represents  work  which  few  men  could  hope 
to  accomplish.  Upon  an  average  he  has 
addressed  240  meetings  annually,  besides  at- 
tending numerous  conferences,  committee 
meetings,  &c.,  personally  superintending  the 
collection  of  the  “ sinews  of  war,”  and  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this  preaching  two  and  often  three 
times  every  Sunday.  In  fact  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  no  man 
has  done  more  for  the  temperance  movement 
in  Wales  than  the  Rev.  Morris  Morgan. 

Rev.  W.  I.  Morris,  Congregational  minister, 
Pontypridd,  one  of  the  most  prominent  tem- 
perance advocates  in  the  Principality,  is 
another  active  member  of  the  executive.  Mr. 
Morris  appears  to  have  begun  his  career  as 
an  abstainer  at  the  age  of  six.  The  Rev.  D. 
Williams,  father  of  Dr.  Williams,  University 
College,  London,  was  visiting  Mr.  Morris’s 
home  at  PontarUechau,  when  he  talked  to  the 
lad  of  temperance,  offering  him  a penny  if  he 
would  become  an  abstainer.  Young  Morris 
promised,  received  the  penny,  and  has  been 
an  abstainer  ever  since.  He  began  to  preach 
in  1859,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Llanelly,  Breconshire,  in  1864.  Four  years 
later  he  took  up  the  pastorate  of  Sardis 
Church,  Pontypridd,  where  he  has  now  re- 
mained for  over  twenty-three  years.  The 
cause  of  temperance  has  ever  found  in  him  a 
ready  and  able  advocate.  He  took  an  active 
part  with  the  Rev.  John  Pugh,  who  subse- 
quently removed  to  Cardiff,  in  forming  the 
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Rhondda  Valley  Temperance  Defence  League, 
an  organization  established  “ to  oppose  by 
every  legal  method  the  extension  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  to  bring  about  its  diminution  and  cur- 
tailment where  possible,  and  to  provide  means 
for  the  employment  of  counsel  to  represent 
the  organization  on  licensing  days.” 

The  Rev.  David  Young,  late  of  Cardiff,  now 
of  Sheffield,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Welsh 
Wesleyan  ministers,  was  chairman  of  the  asso- 
ciation fifteen  years  ago,  and  still  takes  an 
active  interest  in  its  work.  He  identified  him- 
self with  the  Good  Templar  movement  when 
it  was  first  established  in  Wales,  and  has  at 
vai'ious  times  filled  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  in  the  Grand  Lodge. 

The  Rev.  John  Pugh,  the  head  of  the  Car- 
diff Evangelistic  movement,  and  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  effecting  the  revival  of  the 
association,  was  born  in  Newmills,  North 
Wales,  in  1846.  At  an  early  age  he  removed 
to  Pembrokeshire,  and  in  his  twenty-third 
year  he  went  to  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
College  at  Trevecca,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years.  In  1872  he  accepted  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  church  at  Tredegar,  where  he 
worked  with  remarkable  success.  He  soon 
became  recognized  as  the  champion  of  the 
temperance  movement  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  his  great  popularity  as  an  evangelist  made 
him  an  invaluable  ally  to  the  workers  in  this 
thickly-peopled  district.  After  labouring  here 
for  nine  years,  Mr.  Pugh  accepted  a call  from 
St.  David’s,  Pontypridd,  where  the  same 
success  attended  his  work.  On  every  Saturday 
night,  and  on  other  evenings,  he  held  meetings 
directly  in  front  of  public-houses,  and  though 
natui’ally  meeting  with  some  opposition  in  this 
daring  course,  he  triumphed  over  every  diffi- 
culty, and  was  the  means  of  swelling  the  tem- 
perance army  by  hundreds  if  not  thousands. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Morris  and 
others  he  established  a regular  crusade  against 
the  traffic  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  he 
became  quite  a terror  to  the  publicans  and 
brewers  of  the  place.  In  his  new  sphere  at 
Cardiff  Mr.  Pugh  adopts  the  same  methods, 
and  attains  the  same  desirable  results. 

Mr.  T.  Jones  Parry,  who  completed  his 
year  of  office  as  High  Chief  Ruler  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Rechabites  in  August, 
1891,  is  also  a member  of  the  executive  of  the 
association.  “ Few  names  are  so  widely  known 
and  respected  in  connection  with  the  great 
temperance  movement  in  South  Wales  and 


Monmouthshire,”  said  the  Rechahite  and  Tem- 
perance Magazine  for  January,  1890,  “ as  that 
of  T.  Jones  Parry,  and  few  have  used  their 
influence  as  he  has  done  in  advancing  the 
cause  and  principles  of  total  abstinence  among 
his  countrymen. 

“When  Good  Templary  came  into  Mon- 
mouthshire Mr.  Parry  was  one  of  its  first  ad- 
vocates. For  many  years  he  was  District  Chief 
Templar  of  the  largest  district  in  Wales,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  he  was 
elected  to  a seat  on  the  Grand  Lodge  execu- 
tive. It  was  he  who  founded  the  first  Recha- 
bite  tent  in  Monmouthshire,  and  for  many 
years  acted  as  its  secretary.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Jones  Parry’s  connection  with  the  district  he 
was  chosen  representative  to  the  High  Mov- 
able Conference  held  at  Manchester  in  1879, 
so  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years  he  has  at- 
tained the  highest  position  in  the  Order;  on 
this  occasion  he  was  elected  auditor.  At  the 
next  H.M.C.,  held  at  Birmingham  in  1881, 
in  his  absence,  he  headed  the  list  of  the  un- 
successful candidates  for  the  same  office,  and 
in  consequence  of  one  of  the  elected  auditors 
being  appointed  to  a vacancy  on  the  board  of 
directors,  he  was  again  called  upon  to  be  an 
auditor.  At  the  Isle  of  Man  (1883)  and  Exe- 
ter (1885)  Conferences  he  was  nominated  to 
the  office  of  High  Deputy  Ruler,  and  although 
he  lost  this  by  a few  votes— at  Exeter  by  one 
only — he  was  on  both  occasions  one  of  the 
first  to  be  elected  on  the  board  of  directors. 
At  the  Glasgow  H.M.C.,  1887,  he  was  elected 
High  Deputy  Ruler;  and  at  the  H.M.C.  at 
Nottingham,  in  August,  1889,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  High  Chief  Ruler  of  the 
Order.” 

Councillor  Ebenezer  Beavan,  of  Cardiff, 
the  agent  of  thelJ.K.  Alliance  for  South  Wales, 
is  also  connected  with  the  association.  He  has 
been  in  the  van  for  years,  and  has  rendered 
yeoman  service,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Sunday-closing  Act.  Others  who  should  be 
specially  mentioned  are  Mr.  Henry  Phillips, 
J.P.,  of  Newport,  in  whose  honour  a temper- 
ance hall  has  been  erected;  Mr.  Lewis  Wil- 
liams, the  chairman  of  the  Cardiff  School 
Board ; Alderman  Richard  Cory,  J.P.,  and 
Alderman  J.  Cory,  J.P.,  of  the  same  town 
— two  brothers  who  render  all  temperance 
movements  moral  and  financial  support;  Ald. 
David  Davies  of  Neath,  Dr.  J.  A.  Rawlings, 
Mr.  William  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Bishop, 
J.P.,  of  Swansea. 
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SUNDAY  CLOSING  AND  OTHEK  EFFOETS.  1884-1886. 


M ‘Lagan ’s]Liquor  TrafiBc  Local  Veto  Bill  for  Scotland — The  Municipal  Election  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Prac- 
tices Act — No  Temperance  Legislation  in  1885 — National  Temperance  Convention  at  Edinburgh — 
Deputation  to  the  Home-secretary  and  Lord-advocate — Memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone — Scottish  Permis- 
sive Bill  Association  Officials  and  Agents — R.  Mackay — W.  Blackwood — J.  B.  White — A.  Black — 
A.  Bennet — J.  Craig — R.  M'Farlane — Jubilee  Conference  of  British  Temperance  League — Irish  Tem- 
perance League — National  Temperance  Federation  Annual  Meeting — Liverpool  Direct  Veto  League, 
&c.  — National  Temperance  League  Anniversary — Fifty-first  Annual  Conference,  British  Temperance 
Leagfue — United  Kingdom  Railway  Temperance  Union — Licensing  Amendment  Bill  of  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society — Another  Dissolution  of  Parliament — Duty  of  Temperance  Electors — 
New  Parliament  of  1886  and  the  Licensing  Question — M‘Lagan’s  Local  Veto  Bill — Stafford  Howard’s 
BiU — Ulster  Local  Veto  Bill — Spirits  in  Bond  Bill — Beer  Adulteration  Bills — Sunday-closing  (Cornwall) 
Bill — English  Sunday-closing  Bill — Durham  Sunday-closing  Bill — Sir  Joseph  Pease’s  Bill — Intoxicating 
Liquors  to  Children  Bill — Mr.  R.  Allen,  Dublin — Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  M.P. — Conference  of  National 
Social  Science  Association — National  Temperance  Federation  Meeting — Edward  Sunners,  and  others. 


In  accordance  with  a motion  made  (Febru- 
ary 6th,  1884)  Mr.  M'Lagan  brought  in  a bill 
entitled  the  Liquor  Traffic  Local  Veto  Bill 
(Scotland),  to  enable  owners  and  occupiers  of 
property  in  burghs,  parishes,  and  districts  in 
Scotland  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within  such  areas.  This  was,  in  fact, 
a local  option  bill  for  Scotland.  It  was  warmly 
debated  on  the  motion  for  second  reading,  but 
by  the  tactics  of  its  opponents  the  debate  was 
adjourned,  and  not  resumed  during  the  session. 
The  bill  was  reintroduced  on  November  6th, 
1884,  and  the  second  reading  fixed  for  April 
29th,  1885,  but  no  opportunity  for  proceeding 
being  given,  it  was  withdrawn  in  July. 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  bill  are  the  fol- 
lowing;— That  not  later  than  November  1st, 
in  any  year,  one-tenth  of  the  householders  in 
any  district  may  demand,  in  writing,  a poll 
for  or  against  the  adoption  of  one  of  three 
resolutions:  That  within  twenty-one  days  of 
such  notice  a poll  of  householders  must  be 
taken,  when  each  voter  shall  have  one  vote  on 
each  of  the  resolutions.  A majority  of  two- 
thirds  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  any  resolu- 
tion, but  only  one  of  the  resolutions  can  be 
adopted.  If  all  the  resolutions  be  rejected,  a 
new  poll  on  the  three  resolutions  may  be  de- 
manded, but  not  for  two  years  after  the  poll 
has  been  taken. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follow : 

Ist.  “That  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall 
be  prohibited.”  Should  this  be  carried,  it  shall  be 
adopted  whether  the  other  two  be  carried  or  not. 


This  result  must  be  advertised,  together  with  a 
date,  not  later  than  the  expiring  of  current  licenses, 
when  it  shall  come  into  force.  It  makes  illegal, 
under  penalties,  all  sale,  barter,  or  exchange  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  But  all  current  licenses  are  to 
be  allowed  to  run  out.  The  sale  of  methylated 
spirits  for  use  in  manufactures  and  the  arts  is  to 
be  permitted,  and  the  sale  for  medicinal  uses  is  to 
be  lawful  under  very  stringent  provisions.  A new 
poll  may  be  demanded,  but  not  for  five  years  after 
the  resolution  has  been  adopted.  In  this  case  the 
vote  shall  be  on  this  resolution  only. 

2d.  “ That  the  number  of  licenses  shall  be  re- 
duced to  a certain  number,  to  be  specified  in  such 
notice.”  If  this  be  carried  and  not  the  first,  it  shall 
be  adopted  whether  the  third  resolution  be  carried 
or  not.  In  this  case  no  licenses  shall  be  granted 
beyond  the  number  determined  upon.  A new  poll 
may  be  demanded,  but  not  for  two  years  after  the 
resolution  has  been  adopted.  In  this  case  the  vote 
shall  be  for  a further  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licenses  only,  or  for  the  adoption  of  the  1st  or  3d 
resolutions. 

3d.  “That  no  new  licenses  be  granted.”  If  this 
be  carried,  and  not  the  1st  or  the  2d,  it  shall  be 
adopted.  If  it  be  adopted  no  new  licenses  can  be 
granted,  and  no  future  poll  can  be  taken  on  this 
resolution.  A new  poll  may  be  demanded,  but  not 
for  two  years  after  the  resolution  has  been  adopted. 
In  this  case  the  vote  shall  be  on  the  1st  and  2d 
resolutions  only. 

In  1884  the  Municipal  Election  Corrupt 
and  Illegal  Practices  Act  was  passed,  which, 
amongst  other  things,  prohibits  the  use  of 
public-houses  and  liquor-shops — and  indeed 
all  places  of  public  entertainment — as  com- 
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mittee-rooms  for  election  purposes.  The  act 
also  contains  clauses  against  bribery,  treating, 
and  other  corrupt  practices  at  elections;  and 
provides  that  where  such  practices  have  been 
proved  to  have  taken  place  in  any  licensed 
premises,  the  offence  may  be  made  a ground 
for  refusing  renewal  of  license. 

The  session  of  1884  being  fully  occupied  by 
the  Franchise  Bill  and  otlier  matters,  there 
was  no  opportunity  alibrded  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  local  option. 

During  a considei’able  portion  of  the  session 
of  1885,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  was  obliged  to 
be  on  the  Continent  on  account  of  ill-health; 
and  the  Gladstone  administration  was  so  fully 
occupied  with  the  Franchise  Bill,  the  Redis- 
tribution of  Seats  Bill,  the  Irish  question,  &c., 
that  they  attempted  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
temperance  legislation.  Neither  did  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lord  Salisbury,  which  came  into 
power  in  July,  1885,  have  any  opportunity  to 
deal  with  such  subjects  as  local  option,  Sunday 
closing,  &c. 

A National  Temperance  Convention,  at- 
tended by  about  1500  delegates  from  200 
towns  and  villages,  and  representing  nearly 
every  temperance  organization  in  Scotland, 
was  held  in  the  Free  Assembly  Hall,  Edin- 
burgh, on  Monday,  March  3d,  1884.  Pro- 
fessor Calderwood  presided,  and  amongst  the 
speakers  who  supported  the  resolutions  were 
Sir  William  Collins,  Principal  Cairns,  Profes- 
sor Blaikie,  Sheriff  Guthrie  Smith,  Dr.  A.  G. 
Miller,  and  ex-Bailie  Lewis.  After  consider- 
able discussion  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted ; — 

I.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  the 
trafiBc  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  common  beverages 
is  a prolific  source  of  drunkenness,  insanity,  pau- 
perism, vice,  crime,  misery,  disease,  and  death; 
and  while  thus  proving  ruinous  to  individuals  and 
families,  is  at  the  same  time  hurtful  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  utterly  opposed 
to  the  general  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
community. 

II.  That  whilst  resolved  to  maintain  all  existing 
legal  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  whilst  recognizing  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  affirmed  that  the  ratepayers  should  possess  “ a 
legal  power  of  restraining  the  issue  and  renewal  of 
licenses,”  this  Convention  hereby  declares  that  no 
legislative  measure  on  this  subject  will  be  satisfac- 
tory which  does  not  confer  upon  the  ratepayers 
in  parishes,  burghs,  or  other  districts  the  full  legal 
power  of  controlling  the  drink  traffic,  and  also  of 


prohibiting  it  where  a majority  “shall  think  meet 
and  convenient”  that  the  trade  should  not  exist. 

III.  That  this  Convention,  whilst  believing  that 
all  attempts  satisfactorily  to  regulate  the  drink 
traffic  have  signally  failed,  is  of  opinion  that  any 
legislative  measure  which  merely  supersedes  the 
present  licensing  courts  by  town -councils  and 
county  - boards  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  general  wishes  of  the  community,  would  utterly 
fail  to  remedy  the  manifold  evils  arising  from  the 
drink  traffic,  and  would  not  be  regarded  as  even 
a present  settlement  of  this  question. 

IV.  That  as  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  government  and  the  legislature  to  frame 
and  enact  such  measures  as  are  for  the  well-being 
of  the  nation,  this  Convention  calls  upon  them  to 
pass  during  the  present  session  a measure  confer- 
ring the  aforesaid  powers  upon  the  ratepayers; 
agrees  to  send  a copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
prime-minister,  home-secretary,  lord -advocate,  and 
the  Scottish  members  of  Parliament,  and  appoints 
a committee  to  arrange  for  a deputation  to  wait 
upon  the  prime  - minister  and  other  members  of 
her  Majesty’s  government,  and  to  take  such  other 
steps  as  to  them  may  seem  best  for  securing  the 
objects  of  this  Convention.  This  committee  to  have 
power  to  add  to  their  number. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1884,  the  deputation 
appointed  by  the  Scottish  Convention  had  an 
interview  with  the  home -secretary  and  the 
lord-advocate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
submitted  the  foregoing  resolutions,  when  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  speaking  for  himself  and 
the  government,  said:  — “The  views  of  the 
government  have  been  distinctly  stated  as 
being  in  favour  of  the  ratepayei-s  having  the 
power  of  determining  in  each  locality  what 
they  desire  in  reference  to  the  drink  traffic. 
I stated  that  last  year  in  my  speech  on  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson’s  local  option  resolution.  I 
have  nothing  now  to  add  to  it,  and  nothing 
to  change.  I adhere  entirely  without  modifi- 
cation to  what  I then  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
government.”  And  in  reply  to  the  plea  of 
urgency,  which  was  strongly  advanced,  he 
said:  “I  am  deejDly  convinced  not  only  of  the 
necessity  of  the  thing,  but  also  of  the  strong 
desire  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  see  it 
cariied  out.  My  wish  is  to  give  the  com- 
munity at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the 
power  of  dealing  with  it.” 

A memorial,  part  of  which  is  given  below, 
was  forwarded  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, first  lord  of  the  treasury,  signed  by  the 
officers  of  fifteen  of  the  chief  temperance  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  Kingdom: — 
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The  Memorial  of  the  National  Temperance  Fed- 
eration respectfully  showeth : 

That  the  Federation  presenting  this  memorial 
consists  of  representative  organizations,  either  na- 
tional in  their  operations  or  covering  large  districts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  having  for  their  object 
the  removal  of  the  curse  of  drunkenness  and  the 
promotion  of  the  principles  of  temperance. 

That  your  memorialists  desire  to  approach  her 
Majesty’s  government  more  especially  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  the  measures  to  be  presented  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  during  the  coming  session 
will  be  under  the  consideration  of  the  cabinet,  and 
with  due  respect,  but  much  earnestness,  to  express 
their  strongest  conviction  of  the  urgent  necessity 
of  immediate  temperance  legislation. 

Your  memorialists  would  beg  permission  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  cabinet  to  certain  points  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  the  Federa- 
tion, and  which  are  deemed  by  them  to  demand 
attention. 

1.  They  feel  most  strongly  the  claim  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  have,  that  the  Sunday-closing 
Act  for  that  country  should  be  extended  to  the 
now  exempted  towns,  and  be  made  permanent. 
The  so  oft-expressed  opinion  of  Irishmen  of  all 
classes,  and  the  repeated  promises  of  the  govern- 
ment, appear  to  your  memorialists  to  furnish  ample 
reasons  why  this  matter  should  be  dealt  with  in 
the  very  tirst  days  of  the  approaching  session. 

2.  Your  memorialists  most  respectfully,  but  in 
degree  with  no  less  urgency,  ask  that  the  desire 
which  England  has  so  plainly  manifested  for  a 
Sunday-closing  Act,  may  be  satisfied.  They  are 
assured  that  such  legislation  would  be  most  grate- 
ful to  the  country  at  large,  whilst  the  passing  of 
such  a measure  would  place  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  an  equal  footing  in  this  regard. 

3.  Your  memorialists  most  respectfully  urge  upon 
her  Majesty’s  advisers  the  necessity  of  their  no 
longer  delaying  to  deal  with  the  licensing  laws  in 
general,  a necessity  which  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  has  frequently  acknowledged,  and  which 
becomes  more  and  more  pressing  every  day  in  view 
of  the  rapidly-increasing  temperance  sentiment  of 
the  country,  and  the  unchecked  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic;  and  your  memorialists  further  express  their 
settled  conviction  that  whatever  be  the  licensing 
authority  established,  whether  that  authority  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  it  is,  or  be  vested  in  licensing 
control  boards  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
there  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  such  authority 
power  to  withhold  all  licenses,  and  also  that  in  all, 
or  any  well-defined  areas,  the  ratepayers  should 
have  lodged  in  them  a direct  power  to  forbid  the 
issue  of  any  licenses. 

The  following  reply  was  received  by  Rev. 
C.  H.  CoUyns,  secretary  to  the  Federation 


10  Downing  Street,  Whitehall,  26th  Dec.  1883. 

Rev.  Sir, — Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  the  honour 
to  receive  the  memorial  which  you  have  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  the  National  Temperance 
Federation,  and  he  desires  me  to  inform  you  that 
he  will  not  fail  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  his 
colleagues. 

He  begs  to  assure  the  memorialists  that  her 
Majesty’s  advisers  are  fuUy  sensible  of  the  weight 
of  this  representation,  and  are  most  anxious,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permit,  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  reform  of  the  licensing  laws,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  as 
well  as  to  general  equity. — I am.  Rev.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  E.  W.  Hamilton. 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Collyns. 

From  the  date  of  its  formation  in  1858  the 
Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and  Temperance  As- 
sociation has  given  special  attention  to  the 
legislative  aspect  of  the  temperance  question, 
and  employed  agents  specially  qualified  for 
this  work.  We  therefore  deem  it  advisable 
to  introduce  here  a few  particulars  of  the  life 
and  work  of  some  of  the  officials  and  agents 
of  this  association  who  have  not  been  already 
noticed. 

Robert  Mackat,  for  many  years  secretary 
of  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and  Temper- 
ance Association,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  Aug. 
4th,  1827.  He  had  a rather  limited  education, 
including  two  sessions  at  the  Mechanics’  In- 
stitution, Aberdeen,  where,  however,  he  carried 
off  the  silver  medal. 

He  was  of  a studious  temperament  and  a 
diligent  reader.  On  reaching  manhood,  after 
many  youthful  hardships,  he  was  for  some 
years  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic;  but  he  took 
an  aversion  to  the  whole  system — a change  of 
view  which  was  helped  by  the  perusal  of  a 
tract  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncanson 
of  Falkirk.  Despite  the  offer  of  a higher 
salary,  he  left  the  liquor  traffic  for  ever — a 
step,  he  says,  “he  has  never  regretted.”  In 
1854  he  gave  up  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquoi-s, 
and  signed  the  teetotal  pledge  in  1855.  He 
was  already  a prohibitionist.  Soon  after  he 
went  on  active  service,  and  joined  the  late 
Messrs.  John  M‘Donald,  R.  Adams,  and  others 
in  forming  the  Aberdeen  Maine  Law  Society 
in  1858.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  he  now  holds.  On  leaving  Aberdeen  for 
Glasgow  he  received  the  good-conduct  card  of 
the  Bon-accord  Total  Abstinence  Society,  and 
at  a meeting  held  in  his  honour  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  works  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees. 
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Mr.  Mackay  and  his  colleagues  have  wit- 
nessed the  despised  and  opposed  principles  of 
prohibition  become  the  dominant  policy  of 
the  whole  temperance  movement  in  Scotland; 
have  seen  the  Scottish  chm'ches  petitioning  in 
favour  of  empowering  the  people  with  a veto 
over  the  liquor  traffic,  and  seen  the  people  by 
their  plebiscite  votes,  declare  in  favour  of  the 
local  prohibition  of  that  traffic;  and,  as  the 
result  of  electoral  action,  have  seen  as  many 
as  fifty-two  parliamentary  representatives  for 
Scotland  pledged  to  a direct  veto  over  the 
issue  and  renewal  of  licenses.  He  tells  us  that 
they  “have  cherished  the  conviction  for  years, 
that  but  for  the  English  parliamentary  vote 
overwhelming  the  vote  of  these  representa- 
tives, Scotland  might  have  had  prohibition 
eighteen  .years  ago ; ” and  facts  confirm  this 
conviction. 

In  1878  Mr.  Mackay  received  a gold  watch 
from  his  temperance  friends;  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  service,  at 
a meeting  convened  in  his  honour,  he  was 
presented  with  an  address  and  a purse  of 
sovereigns.  He  has  also  received  many  other 
gratifying  proofs  of  appreciation  and  regard. 
From  1868  to  1885  he  edited  the  Social  Re- 
former, the  monthly  organ  of  the  association, 
when  it  was  merged  into  a weekly  paper  en- 
titled the  Reformer,  of  which  he  was  tem- 
porarily the  editor.  He  assisted  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  first  Liquor  Traffic  Veto  Bill, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  M'Lagan,  M.P.  He  also  held 
for  a time  the  office  of  district  secretary  to 
the  Order  of  Eechabites,  and  assisted  in  the 
introduction  and  planting  of  the  Good  Tem- 
plar movement  in  Scotland  in  1869.  Mr. 
Mackay  is  superintendent  of  a large  Sabbath- 
school,  and  was  for  many  years  secretary  and 
latterly  convener  of  the  sixteenth  municipal 
ward  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

William  Blackwood  was  born  at  Kinross, 
December  27th,  1837.  At  the  age  of  four  years 
he  was  sent  to  school ; but  his  parents  being 
poor,  he  was  removed  when  only  seven,  and 
sent  to  plait  or  twist  the  fringes  of  shawls. 
For  two  winters  he  attended  a night  school, 
and  when  a youth  joined  a debating  club  in 
Kinross.  There  was  an  excellent  tradesman’s 
library  in  the  town,  and  he  became  a member, 
his  love  for  books  being  fostered  and  strength- 
ened at  an  early  age.  After  working  at  fringe- 
plaiting  for  some  years,  William  was  sent  to 
a spinning-mill,  where  he  learned  the  art  of 


piecing,  and  continued  doing  various  kinds  of 
mill  work  until  he  was  bound  apprentice  as  a 
wool-spinner.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been 
a member  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  was  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  local  temperance 
society.  His  father  was  not  an  abstainer,  al- 
though a man  of  high  moral  qualities;  but  his 
mother  was  a rigid  abstainer,  and  strongly 
denounced  the  drink.  At  an  early  age  he 
began  to  take  part  in  the  working  of  the  local 
temperance  society,  and  became  a diligent 
student  of  temperance  literature. 

In  1858  he  left  Kinross  to  work  in  a mill 
in  the  town  of  Alloa,  and  became  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  active  supporters  of  the  Scot- 
tish Permissive  Bill  and  Temperance  Associa- 
tion. He  eagerly  listened  to  the  utterances  of 
its  agents,  feeling  that  the  principles  they  ad- 
vocated were  not  only  new  to  him,  but  superior 
to  anything  he  had  heard  before.  He  became 
attached  to  the  association,  and  used  his  in- 
fluence with  tongue  and  pen  to  further  its 
interests,  and  cheerfully  co-operated  with  its 
official  workers.  He  soon  became  recognized 
as  a thorough-going  permissive  bill  man.  He 
was  working  at  Alloa  when  the  Order  of  Good 
Templai’S  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  and 
he  at  once  threw  himself  into  it,  and  helped 
to  extend  its  operations  in  Clackmannanshire. 

In  the  spring  of  1878  Mr.  Blackwood  re- 
ceived an  appointment  from  the  executive  of 
the  Permissive  Bill  Association  to  be  one  of 
their  agents,  and  served  one  year  in  the  capa- 
city of  general  agent,  during  which  time  he 
obtained  some  experience  as  a canvasser  in 
favour  of  local  veto  associations.  In  1879 
he  was  appointed  by  his  executive  to  take 
charge  of  the  northern  district,  comprising 
eleven  counties.  For  eleven  years  he  went 
over  these  counties  lecturing  in  all  the  towns 
and  villages,  each  year  endeavouring  to  fasten 
prohibition  principles  on  the  public  mind. 
In  1890  he  was  transferred  from  Aberdeen  to 
Dundee  to  be  the  superintendent  for  the  mid- 
land counties  of  Scotland,  and  as  long  as  he 
has  health  and  strength  his  energies  will  be 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the 
association,  which  it  is  his  duty  as  well  as  his 
pride  to  serve. 

James  Browning  White,  district  agent 
for  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and  Temper- 
ance Association,  is  a native  of  Lai-khall,  Lan- 
arkshire, born  March  5th,  1861.  Five  yearn 
of  his  boyhood  was  spent  with  an  uncle  and 
aunt  who  kept  a public-house,  so  that  he  was 
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exposed  to  all  the  evils  which  are  naturally 
associated  with  the  drink  traffic.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  his  mother  took  him  home,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  work  in  the 
coal-pit.  When  about  fifteen  years  of  age 
curiosity  led  him  to  join  the  “ Morning  Star  ” 
lodge  of  Good  Templars,  and  he  was  soon  led 
to  think  seriously  upon  the  subject.  He  also 
became  a member  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
Church,  several  of  the  members  and  minister 
of  which  took  special  interest  in  the  young 
collier,  and  to  them  he  gratefully  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  for  much  kindness  and  en- 
couragement. 

When  about  twenty  he  determined  to  try 
his  fortune  in  America,  but  after  working  in 
the  mines  for  a short  time  he  returned  to  his 
native  place  .and  resumed  his  old  position.  He 
was  soon  afterw,ards  elected  chief  templar  for 
the  local  lodge,  and  appointed  special  deputy 
for  the  district.  In  1886  he  removed  to  Coat- 
bridge, and  was  appointed  special  deputy  for 
that  district.  In  April,  1889,  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and  Tem- 
perance Association,  taking  charge  of  the 
western  district,  which  includes  the  counties 
of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  Bute,  Ar- 
gyle,  and  North  Ayrshire. 

For  several  years  Mr.  White  was  a moral 
suasionist,  and  thought  that  temperance  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  political  arena ; but,  to  use 
his  own  words,  “ I saw  that  so  long  as  govern- 
ment was  allowed  to  legalize  and  protect  the 
public-house  the  temperance  party  would 
never  attain  the  end  they  had  in  view.  I 
therefore  entered  into  the  political  arena  as 
a temperance  man,  seeking  to  break  down 
every  barrier  that  would  prevent  the  people 
from  having  a ‘direct  veto’  over  the  liquor 
traffic.” 

Alexander  Black,  financial  agent  of  the 
Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and  Temperance 
Association,  is  a born  prohibitionist,  being  a 
native  of  the  parish  of  Kier,  Dumfriesshire, 
which  enjoys  the  blessings  of  prohibition,  no 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
having  been  granted  for  over  thirty  years. 
He  was  born  August  20th,  1852,  and  at  the 
age  of  ten  he  joined  the  Band  of  Hope.  He 
afterwards  became  secretary  of  the  first  Good 
Templar  Lodge  in  the  parish  of  Penpont,  and 
was  for  several  years  secretary  of  the  Ab- 
stainers’ Union,  Thornhill,  and  afterwards 
president.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  a Rechabite  Tent  at  Thornhill, 


and  was  its  first  secretary.  He  was  for  some 
years  a director  of  the  Scottish  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  and  in  1879  was  elected  to  the  position 
he  now  holds,  with  credit  to  himself  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  directors. 

Andrew  Bennet,  district  superintendent 
for  the  eastern  portion  of  Scotland,  was  born 
at  Burnside,  near  Leven,  Fifeshire,  March 
20th,  1856.  In  1876  a temperance  revival  led 
him  to  join  the  Kirkcaldy  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  and  soon  afterwards  he  began  to  take 
an  active  part  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
the  movement.  Mr.  Bennet  left  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  sacramental  wine 
question,  and  joined  the  Kirkcaldy  Congrega- 
tional Church,  since  which  time  he  has  always 
been  in  communion  with  churches  using  un- 
fermented wine  at  the  Lord’s  table.  Mr. 
Bennet  has  always  set  great  value  on  the 
electoral  action  of  the  temperance  voters  in 
constituencies.  In  Kirkcaldy  in  1879  he 
assisted  in  an  electoral  canvass  of  the  burghs, 
and  in  Dumfries  he  had  a list  of  voters  in 
the  district  who  were  prepai’ed  to  put  temper- 
ance legislation  first  and  foremost  in  politics. 
While  in  Glasgow  he  originated  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Glasgow  Anti-Liquor  Traffic 
Vigilance  Union,  having  for  its  objects  the 
promotion  of  the  candidature  of  temperance 
men  at  parliamentary,  municipal,  and  school- 
board  elections,  and  also  the  opposing  of  any 
attempts  at  licensing  courts  to  extend  the 
liquor  traffic.  He  has  also  been  an  active 
worker  in  connection  with  the  Order  of  Recha- 
bites,  and  represented  Glasgow,  District  No. 
40,  at  the  High  Movable  Convention  held  at 
Nottingham  in  1889. 

In  1882  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  dis- 
trict superintendent  for  the  aforesaid  associa- 
tion, taking  the  southern  division.  He  spent 
four  years  in  successfully  working  the  district, 
making  many  friends,  who  afterwards  peti- 
tioned the  executive  again  to  appoint  him 
there.  He  was  then  in  Glasgow,  whither  he 
had  been  transferred  in  1886,  as  a much  larger 
and  moi-e  important  district,  Here  he  was 
called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  by- 
elections  of  Ayr  and  Govan,  the  former  in 
1887,  the  latter  in  1888.  In  both  c.ases  a vic- 
tory was  obtained  for  the  local  veto  c.andidate. 
The  Edinburgh  correspondent  of  the  Reformer, 
in  its  issue  for  August  2d,  1890,  says:  “In 
Mr.  Bennet  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  As- 
sociation have  an  agent  of  no  ordinary  calibre. 
His  voice  rings  clear  as  a bell,  and  his  apt 
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anecdotes,  witty  sallies,  pointed  illustrations, 
deft  handling  of  interruptions,  secure  for  him 
and  his  theme  a lively  interest  and  reception.” 

J AMES  Craig,  northern  agent  to  the  Scottish 
Permissive  Bill  and  Temperance  Association, 
was  born  at  Aberdeen,  November  11th,  1848, 
and  became  a pledged  abstainer  by  joining  the 
Good  Templar  Order  in  March,  1871.  He 
soon  became  an  active  worker  in  the  adult 
lodges,  in  JuvenileTemples and  Bands  of  Hope, 
and  also  as  a member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Abei'deen  Temperance  Society.  In  1872  the 
“Resolute”  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  pre- 
sented him  with  a timepiece  “as  a mark  of  their 
respect  and  esteem,  and  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  many  services  rendered  not  only  to  the 
Resolute  Lodge,  but  to  the  Order  generally.” 
For  the  past  twelve  years  he  has  specially 
identified  himself  with  the  advanced  prohibi- 
tory phase  of  the  temperance  question. 

R.  M‘Farlane,  district  superintendent  of 
the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and  Temperance 
Association,  is  a native  of  Rothesay,  where  he 
was  born  in  1865.  Although  a practical  ab- 
stainer from  childhood,  he  did  not  join  any 
temperance  organization  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  At  seventeen  he  removed  to 
Partick,  near  Glasgow,  where  he  joined  the 
Whiteinch  Free  Church  Gospel  Temperance 
Society,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  work- 
ing. It  was  in  connection  with  this  society 
that  he  was  trained  in  the  advocacy  of  temper- 
ance principles,  and  was  often  engaged  in  out- 
door and  indoor  meetings.  Having  a strong 
desire  to  become  a temperance  advocate,  he 
readily  embraced  the  opportunity  of  joining 
the  stafi"  of  the  association  with  which  he  is 
now  identified,  and  in  April,  1890,  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Scotland.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  great  conflict  against  the  compensation 
clauses  of  the  government’s  local  taxation 
bfll. 

The  fiftieth  or  Jubilee  Conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  Lon- 
don in  the  first  week  of  July,  1884.  For  a 
fortnight  before  the  meeting  several  agents  of 
the  League  were  in  Loudon,  holding  large  and 
enthusiastic  meetings,  and  on  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding the  Conference  ( J une  29th),  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Chown,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Ferguson,  and  others 
gave  extended  publicity  to  the  coming  meet- 
ings of  the  Conference.  A reception  meeting 
was  held  in  the  East  Central  Temperance  Hall 
— formerly  the  City  of  London  Theatre — 


on  Monday,  June  30th,  over  which  Thomas 
Hudson,  F.S.A.,  presided.  On  the  following 
morning  the  delegates  were  entertained  to 
breakfast  in  the  lower  room  of  Exeter  Hall, 
by  the  committee  of  the  National  Temperance 
League. 

The  annual  report  of  the  League  was  a spe- 
cially interesting  one,  dealing  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  League  for  half  a century,  and 
containing  a vigorous  protest  against  the  con- 
tinued delay  of  the  government  in  the  matter 
of  temperance  legislation,  especially  Sunday 
closing,  &c.  The  various  meetings  in  connec- 
tion with  this  conference  were  specially  in- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  a number  of  the 
veterans  in  the  movement  took  part,  and  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  some  of  the  most 
talented  men  in  the  country,  who  were  active 
workers  in  the  cause.  Papers  were  read  by 
the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  D.D.,  Mr.  William 
Hoyle  of  Tottington,  and  Mr.  Charles  Watson 
of  Halifax. 

According  to  the  report  for  1884,  the  Irish 
Temperance  League  had  expended  in  the  vari- 
ous operations  of  the  society  the  sum  of  £3217, 
including  a sum  spent  in  literature  for  the 
newly-established  publication  depot  on  the 
premises,  next  door  to  the  caf6. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance Federation  was  held  in  London,  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  1885,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy,  when  delegates  attended 
from  the  British,  Midland,  Western,  and  Me- 
thodist Temperance  Leagues,  the  Baptist,  Con- 
gregational, New  Church,  and  British  Women’s 
Temperance  Associations,  the  Good  Templar 
Grand  Lodges  of  England  and  Wales,  the 
Federation  being  composed  of  eighteen  of  the 
principal  national  and  semi-national  temper- 
ance organizations. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  report  an  influen- 
tial deputation  was  appointed  to  see  the  prime- 
minister,  to  press  on  him  the  claims  of  the 
people  of  each  locality  to  be  intrusted  with  a 
direct  veto  power  over  the  issue  and  renewal 
of  all  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  a 
memorial  to  the  government  to  the  same  effect 
was  adopted,  as  were  resolutions  on  Sunday 
closing,  grocers’  licenses,  the  payment  of  farm- 
labourers’  wages  in  cider,  &c.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Caine,  M.P.,  was  re-elected  president. 

In  April,  1885,  a number  of  gentlemen  met 
in  Harrington  Street,  Liverpool,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  present  aspect  of  the 
temperance  question,  and  the  prospects  of  prac- 
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tical  legislation  upon  the  subject.  All  seemed  to 
be  of  one  mind,  viz.  that  nothing  could  be  ex- 
pected from  eitlier  political  party,  nor  was  any 
dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the  ambiguous 
phrases  and  carefully-guarded  promises  of 
leading  statesmen.  The  only  course,  there- 
fore, seemed  to  be  the  formation  of  a separate 
and  distinct  party,  which,  eschewing  all  party 
politics,  would  devote  its  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  measures  calculated  to  promote 
temperance  principles.  A public  meeting  was 
called  for  the  18th  of  May,  1885,  in  the  Tem- 
perance Hall,  Hardman  Street,  when  J.  M. 
Howie,  M.D.,  was  voted  to  the  chair.  After 
the  object  had  been  fully  stated,  and  several 
opinions  expressed,  it  was  resolved  to  form 
the  Intoxicating  Liquors  Direct  Veto  League, 
with  the  following  gentlemen  as  officers: — 
Chairman,  J.  M.  Howie,  M.D. ; vice-chair- 
men, J.  B.  Codings  and  James  M.  Hay;  trea- 
surer, Jonathan  Hargrove;  honoi’ary  secre- 
taries, D.  Shilton  Collin  and  William  E. 
Brooks.  A number  of  gentlemen  were  elected 
as  members  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
Mr.  M.  Rees  as  agent. 

A similar  society  was  formed  at  Bootle, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  G.  Y.  & H.  Tickle 
and  others,  and  gave  the  candidates  for  that 
division  a considerable  amount  of  their  atten- 
tion, compelling  them  to  read  and  discuss  the 
whole  subject  of  temperance  legislation.  Both 
leagues  worked  hard  during  the  election  cam- 
paign of  1885,  and  the  candidates,  without  re- 
spect to  party,  were  assailed  on  all  sides — on 
the  platform,  in  the  press,  and  by  conferences 
and  deputations. 

In  1889  the  Liverpool  League  was  reorgan- 
ized under  the  title  of  the  Liverpool  Temper- 
ance Electoral  Association,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  executive  of  the  Alliance  Messrs.  John 
Baton  and  P.  T.  Winskill  made  a canvass  of 
four  out  of  the  nine  constituencies,  and  secured 
a large  number  of  signatures  to  the  direct  veto 
pledge.  The  result  was  the  formation  in  1890 
of  the  Liverpool  and  District  Direct  Veto 
League,  with  branches  and  constitutional  com- 
mittees in  various  pai-ts  of  the  district,  Mr.  A. 
R.  Eckroyd,  late  of  Sheffield,  being  appointed 
secretary  and  organizing  agent.  The  success 
of  the  League  has  been  veiy  gratifying,  and 
much  good  work  has  been  done. 

On  Saturday,  May  2d,  1885,  the  anniversary 
of  the  National  Temperance  League  was  com- 
menced with  a conference  of  members,  and  on 
Sunday  the  annual  sermon  was  preached  in  the 


MetrojDolitan  Tabernacle  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lock- 
hart of  Edinbiu’gh.  The  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  when 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  the  newly-elected 
president  of  the  League,  occupied  the  chair. 
In  the  report  presented  by  Mr.  Robert 
Rae,  secretary,  allusion  was  made  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey  of  Preston, 
Mr.  Samuel  Bowly  of  Gloucester,  for  many 
years  the  esteemed  jjresideut  of  the  League, 
and  the  acceptance  of  office  by  Bishop  Temple. 
The  National  Temperance  Congress  at  Liver- 
pool was  deemed  “ the  most  important  tem- 
perance event  of  the  year,  having  drawn  to- 
gether distinguished  leadei’s  of  all  sects  and 
parties  in  what  had  been  termed  ‘ A Parlia- 
ment of  Philanthropy.’”  The  work  of  the 
year  included  the  distribution  of  300  prizes  to 
college  students,  pupil-teachers,  and  scholars 
at  Exeter  Hall  for  the  best  essays  and  reports 
amongst  those  sent  in  by  12,000  competitors 
on  physiology,  hygiene,  and  domestic  economy 
in  relation  to  alcoholic  drinks,  upon  which 
203  illustrated  lectures  had  been  delivered  in 
metropolitan  colleges  and  schools,  in  addition 
to  93  addresses  in  provincial  schools,  and  im- 
portant conferences  with  elementary  teachers 
of  both  sexes  at  Norwich  and  Bradford.  An 
important  conference  upon  drinking  and  trade 
depression  had  been  opened  by  Mr.  William 
Hoyle  of  Tottington,  a conference  of  metro- 
politan relieving  officers,  two  conferences  with 
agents  of  the  London  City  Mission,  and  a series 
of  Saturday  night  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall  had 
also  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  League, 
in  addition  to  vigorous  work  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  special  efforts  amongst  the  farmers 
and  agricultural  labourers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  publication  depot  had 
effected  sales  amounting  to  .£8726  for  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  1885.  The  general  re- 
ceipts of  the  League  were  .£4809,  of  which 
^2646  had  been  derived  from  subscriptions 
and  donations. 

The  fifty-first  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  Lan- 
caster, July  7th  and  8th,  1885,  preceded  by 
the  usual  preliminary  meetings,  sermons,  &c. 
The  business  meetings  were  held  in  the 
High  Street  school-room,  and  were  presided 
over  by  Mr.  James  Barlow,  J.P.,  president  of 
the  League.  A memorial  to  the  prime-min- 
ister and  the  home-secretary  in  favour  of 
Sunday  closing  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm, 
and  the  unanimity  of  the  vote  showed  that 
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the  orgauization  -which  originated  the  Sun- 
d.ay-closing  agitation  still  held  tenaciously  to 
its  principles,  and  was  hopeful  of  success.  A 
characteristic  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Whittaker  of  Scarborough,  dealing  in  a tren- 
chant but  thoroughly  honest  and  truthful 
manner  with  the  character  of  the  early  advo- 
cates of  teetotalism,  and  a reply  to  the  slan- 
derous statement  that  the  pioneers  of  teeto- 
talism wei’e  irreligious  or  sceptical.  A paper 
on  “Moderate  Drinking  and  Drunkenness” 
was  read  by  Mr.  John  Andrew  of  Leeds, 
another  veteran  advocate,  and  one  of  the 
Yorkshire  pioneers  of  temperance. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Collyns  rendered  it  neces- 
sai'y  to  appoint  another  secretary,  and  the 
gentleman  selected  was  the  Eev.  H.  J.  Boyd  of 
Huddersfield.  Another  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  year’s  work  was  the  engagement  of  the 
agents  of  the  League  to  conduct  gospel  tem- 
perance missions. 

On  the  17th  October,  1886,  a special  service 
was  held  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Pancras, 
London,  in  connection  with  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Kingdom  Eailway  Tem- 
perance Union,  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  total  membership  of  the  society  amounted 
to  10,000,  showing  an  increase  of  2500  pledged 
adherents  during  the  year.  The  Daily  Chronicle 
remarked ; “ Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the 
travelling  public  the  extension  among  and  ap- 
preciation by  railway  employes  of  temperance 
principles  and  habits  may  be  looked  upon  as 
no  small  benefit.  As  a warm  and  consistent 
advocate  of  the  cause  he  has  deeply  at  heart, 
the  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Temple)  was  the 
most  suitable  preacher  to  address  a congrega- 
tion assembled  for  that  special  purpose.” 

The  report  for  1890  shows  a total  member- 
ship of  14,411,  the  Midland  heading  the  list 
with  4725,  seconded  by  the  Great  Northern 
with  2169;  but  the  financial  help  of  the  tra- 
velling public  is  lamentably  small,  amounting 
to  only  .£108  in  a total  income  of  £447. 

In  July,  1885,  Mr.  Stafford  Howard,  M.P., 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  the 
bill  prepared  for  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society,  and  described  as  a “ Bill  to 
Amend  the  Licensing  Laws.”  Its  main  pro- 
visions were  these:  Every  borough  and  every 
union  and  part  of  a union  not  situate  within 
a borough  to  be  constituted  a licensing  dis- 
trict, and  for  every  such  district  a licensing 
board  to  be  elected.  This  board  to  be  made 
up  of  four  or  five  justices  chosen  by  the 


justices  of  the  borough  or  division  to  which 
they  belong,  and  of  twice  as  many  ratepayers 
residing  in  the  borough  or  district.  These  to 
be  elected  by  the  burgesses.  The  election 
to  be  conducted  by  papers  left  at  the  resi- 
dences of  the  electors,  and,  as  we  understand, 
voters  were  only  to  vote  for  one  person,  but 
might  give  alternative  votes  as  proposed  by 
the  Proportional  Eepresentation  Society.  The 
election  to  be  for  three  years,  and  provision 
was  made  to  fill  up  vacancies.  All  the  powers 
of  granting,  withholding,  or  transferring  li- 
censes, as  now  exercised  by  the  justices,  were 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Licensing  Boards. 
The  boards  also  to  have  full  control  over  the 
days  and  hours  of  opening  and  closing,  but 
not  in  any  way  to  lengthen  the  hours  of  sale 
at  present  fixed.  In  cases  of  refusal  to  con- 
tinue any  licenses  now  existing,  which  are  con- 
sidered unnecessary,  and  above  the  number 
which  they,  in  the  exercise  of  “ their  absolute 
discretion  deem  most  expedient  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  district,”  the  board  was  to  pay 
“such  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  good- 
will of  the  business,  and  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  consequence  of  such  non-renewal, 
renewal,  or  transfer,  as  should  be  agreed 
upon  between  such  board  and  such  person  re- 
spectively, or,  in  default  of  agreement,  should 
be  settled  by  arbitration.”  The  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  proposed  Licensing  Boards, 
and  the  compensation  clauses  of  this  bill,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  advanced  section 
of  the  temperance  reformers  to  approve  or 
support  it. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1885,  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  writs  were  issued  for  the 
election  of  a new  Parliament  under  the  ex- 
tended franchise.  So  ended  the  Gladstone 
administration  of  1880-85,  which  from  a tem- 
perance standpoint  may  be  justly  designated 
a failure.  It  began  its  career  under  most 
favourable  auspices,  and  had  within  its  gi’asp 
the  means  of  doing  an  immense  amount  of 
good  work  in  the  direction  of  social  and 
moral  reform,  but,  the  government,  and  along 
with  it  numerous  so-called  patriotic  members 
of  parliament,  treated  with  opposition  or  in- 
diflerence  the  various  temperance  measures 
brought  before  the  House,  until  the  patience 
of  large  numbers  of  temperance  workers  was 
exliausted,  and  they  resolved  no  longer  to  pin 
their  faith  to  any  ministry  or  ally  themselves 
with  any  political  party.  They  saw  clearly 
that  the  real  hope  of  the  temperance  reforma- 
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tiou  was  in  the  united  action  of  those  who 
believed  in  the  justice  and  righteousness  of 
their  cause,  and  were  prepared  to  make  any 
sacritices  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 
E.\perience  had  fully  proved  that  whatever 
party  was  in  power,  it  would  only  act  in  favour 
of  temperance  when  compelled  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  or  by  the  exigencies  of  the  party. 

The  duty  of  temperance  reformers  was 
plainly  taught  in  the  experience  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  1880-85.  That  duty  is  for 
the  temperance  leaders  to  secure  harmonious 
action  and  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  various  temperance  organizations  in  the 
country.  Conferences,  conventions,  and  con- 
gresses have  done  much  in  this  direction,  but 
something  more  is  needed;  the  political  forces 
of  the  whole  party  require  to  be  duly  orga- 
nized and  made  available  for  every  emergency. 
Every  temperance  voter  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  much  depends  upon  his  or  her  indi- 
vidual action  and  vote;  and  every  candidate 
for  parliamentary  honours  should  be  taught 
that  the  temperance  electors  are  in  earnest. 
What  has  been  accomplished  in  certain  parts 
of  America,  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, &c.,  can  be  done  in  Great  Britain;  and 
Sunday  closing,  local  option,  or  direct  veto 
might  soon  be  carried  and  put  into  practice 
if  the  work  was  entered  into  with  spirit  and 
unanimity. 

After  the  turmoil  of  the  election  of  No- 
vember, 1885,  was  over,  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance began  to  ascertain  their  exact  posi- 
tion; and  although  they  had  to  regret  the 
defeat  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Mr.  Hugh 
Mason,  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  Mr.  Arthur  Pease, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Whitworth,  and  other  leaders 
and  supporters  of  the  temperance  army,  there 
were  others  who  had  obtained  for  the  first 
time  an  entrance  into  Parliament.  No  fewer 
than  343  candidates  returned  to  Parliament 
had  given  a pledge  to  vote  for  local  option,  and 
of  these  201  were  specially  pledged  to  support 
the  demand  for  the  direct  popular  veto.  The 
whole  of  the  distinctively  labour  candidates 
were  to  a man  declared  supporters  of  the 
direct  veto. 

The  new  Parliament  met  for  the  transaction 
of  business  on  January  21st,  1886;  but  as  the 
Queen’s  speech  contained  no  indication  of  the 
intentions  of  the  government  relative  to  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  temperance  legislation, 
Mr.  Thomas  Watson  next  day  intimated  that 
he  would  ask  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 


“when  the  government  intended  to  introduce 
their  measures  dealing  with  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  and  the  licensing  system?”  On 
the  25th  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Watson’s  question,  said  that  “any  pro- 
posals which  her  Majesty’s  government  have 
to  make  for  dealing  with  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  the  licensing  system  will 
be  embodied  in  the  County  Government  Bill.” 
On  the  29th  Mi'.  A.  Balfour  made  a further 
and  more  explicit  statement  on  the  subject 
while  speaking  for  the  government  in  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Jesse  Collings’  amendment  (on 
allotments)  to  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
Queen’s  speech.  Mr.  Balfour  said ; “ There 
was  another  question  of  greater  importance 
than  the  question  of  allotments — the  question 
of  temperance — that  had  not  been  noticed  in 
the  Queen’s  speech.  That,  too,  would  be  dealt 
with  in  the  new  Local  Government  Bill.”  But 
in  the  division  on  Mr.  Collings’  amendment 
the  government  was  defeated ; and  on  Febru- 
ary 1st  official  intimation  was  given  that  the 
Queen  had  accepted  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  government,  and  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  undertaken  to  form  an  administra- 
tion. In  the  meantime  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance were  at  work,  and  on  the  22d  of  January 
Mr.  M'Lagan’s  Local  Veto  BiU  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  second  reading  fixed  for  Mon- 
day, J anuary  25th.  It  was  deferred  from  that 
date,  and  the  first  place  was  secured  for  it  for 
Wednesday,  June  16th.  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
M.P.  for  North-east  Manchester,  had  given 
notice  to  move  “ That  the  bill  be  read  a second 
time  that  day  six  months.”  Before  the  16th 
of  June,  however,  the  rejection  of  the  govern- 
ment Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  had  rendered  an 
early  dissolution  inevitable.  Accordingly  Mr. 
M'Lagan  moved  the  discharge  of  the  bill. 

On  Friday,  January  22d,  Mr.  Stafford 
Howard  introduced  the  Licensing  Laws 
Amendment  (Local  Control)  Bill,  which  was 
the  biU  promoted  by  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  to  amend  the  licensing 
laws  by  establishing  licensing  boards  to  ex- 
ercise local  control  and  to  reduce  the  number 
of  existing  licenses.  It  was  read  a first  time, 
and  July  14th  fixed  for  the  second  reading, 
but  before  that  date  had  arrived  Parliament 
was  dissolved. 

The  Liquor  Traffic  Local  Veto  Bill  for 
Ulster  was  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Johnston, 
M.P.  for  South  Belfast,  March  15th,  1886,  and 
the  second  reading  fixed  for  March  23d,  but 
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not  being  reached  on  that  date,  it  was  post- 
poned until  J une  30th,  and  before  then  Par- 
liament was  dissolved. 

Mr.  Flynn’s  Spirits  in  Bond  (Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  Bill  was  also  introduced  on  the 
22d  of  January,  and  the  second  reading  fixed 
for  May  5th,  but  was  afterwards  dropped. 

Three  bills  designated  Beer  Adulteration 
Bills  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  were  introduced  respect- 
tively  by  Baron  Dimsdale,  Mr.  Birbeck,  and 
Mr.  Quilter  on  the  27th  of  January.  The 
declared  objects  of  those  bills  were  “the  better 
security  of  the  purity  of  beer.”  In  bill  No. 
1 they  were  as  follows : — “ Every  person  who 
sells  or  exposes  for  sale  by  wholesale  or  retail 
any  beer  brewed  from  or  containing  any  in- 
gredients other  than  hops  and  malt  from  bar- 
ley, shall  keep  conspicuously  posted  at  the  bar 
or  other  place  where  such  beer  is  sold  or  ex- 
posed for  sale  a legible  notice  stating  what 
other  ingredients  are  contained  in  such  beer- 
Any  person  who  sells  or  exposes  for  sale  any 
such  beer  as  aforesaid,  without  complying  with 
the  above  enactment,  shall  be  liable  to  a fine 
not  exceeding  in  the  case  of  the  first  offence 
forty  shillings,  and  in  the  case  of  the  second 
or  any  other  subsequent  offence  ten  pounds. 
Any  fine  incurred  under  this  section  may  be 
recovered  summarily  by  any  informer,  and  one 
half  of  the  fine  shall  in  every  case  be  paid  to 
the  informer.” 

Bill  No.  3 was  read  a second  time  without 
a division  on  May  12th,  and  the  committee 
fixed  for  June  2d,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
dissolution  all  these  bills  lapsed. 

On  the  25th  J anuary  Mr.  Borlase  introduced 
his  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  Sunday  in  Cornwall.  This  bill 
was  endorsed  by  every  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  county.  The  second  reading  was  fixed 
for  June  2d,  but  the  order  was  not  reached 
and  it  ultimately  became  a dropped  order. 

Mr.  Stevenson  gave  notice  that  on  the  16th 
of  February  he  would  move — “That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House  it  is  expedient  that  the 
law  which  limits  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
on  Sunday  in  England  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  ajiply  to  the  whole  of  the  day.”  The 
House  did  not  meet  on  that  date,  and  no  op- 
portunity of  submitting  it  as  a resolution  was 
afforded  during  this  session  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Theodore  Fry,  supported  by  fifteen  out 
of  tlie  sixteen  members  of  Parliament  for  the 
county  of  Durham,  almost  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing the  Durham  Sunday-closing  Bill.  This 


bill  passed  the  second  reading  by  a majority 
of  163  to  82,  was  read  a third  time,  and  then 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Lightfoot),  when  it  was 
supported  by  the  government  and  read  a 
second  time.  It  was  opposed  in  the  Lords  by 
Lords  Wemyss  and  Bramwell,  and  also  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  contended  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  a prepon- 
derating majority  of  the  people  of  Durham 
were  in  favour  of  it.  He  made  a strong  point 
of  the  fact  that  the  Sunday-closing  question 
was  not  brought  prominently  forward  during 
the  November  election : “ it  was  not  a burning 
question,”  therefore  the  wishes  of  the  people 
were  not  fully  ascertained,  although  so  many 
representatives  of  the  county  supported  it. 
Though  the  bill  passed  through  committee 
the  motion  for  the  third  reading  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  27,  the  voting  being  70  for  and  97 
against. 

On  the  22d  January,  1886,  Sir  Joseph 
Pease  introduced  his  bill,  which  was  described 
as  a “ Bill  for  Closing  Public-houses  on  Sun- 
day, making  provision  for  the  sale  of  Beer 
during  certain  hours,  and  for  the  Metropolitan 
District.”  It  was  read  a first  time,  and  the 
second  reading  fixed  for  March  10th.  On  that 
date  Sir  Joseph  moved  the  second  reading  in 
a very  brief  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Stevenson,  who  explained  that  he  sup- 
ported the  second  reading,  but  would  in  com- 
mittee endeavour  to  make  the  measure  more 
complete  and  more  in  accord  with  the  demands 
of  the  nation.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Addison  (Ashton-under- Lyne) 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Tomlinson.  It  was 
talked  out  by  a body  of  obstructors,  whose 
action  aroused  the  indignation  of  so  many 
members  of  the  House,  that  on  an  appeal  being 
made  to  the  government  a promise  was  made 
to  afford  facilities  for  the  resumption  of  the 
debate.  This  took  place  on  Friday,  April 
2d,  and  on  a division  being  taken  101  voted 
for  the  second  reading  and  41  against.  The 
bill  reached  the  committee  stage  on  the  5th  of 
May,  but  by  some  inadvertence  the  date  was 
recorded  as  Friday,  June  7th,  instead  of  May 
7th,  so  that  the  speaker  ruled  that  the  date  be 
June  4th.  On  Saturday  morning,  June  5th, 
after  a prolonged  debate  on  the  Irish  question, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson  moved  an  amendment, 
which,  had  the  bill  passed,  would  have  made 
the  state  of  matters  outside  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan district  as  regards  Sunday  closing  iden- 
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tical  with  that  e.xisting  in  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  115  voted 
for  the  amendment  and  100  against  it,  so  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  gained  his  point  by  a majority 
of  15.  Two  more  amendments  were  adopted 
without  a division,  and  on  the  motion  of  Sir  J. 
W.  Pease,  seconded  by  Sir  R.  N.  Fowler,  pro- 
gress was  reported  by  113  to  110,  and  the  bill 
was  put  down  for  the  following  Monday,  but 
the  advei’se  division  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
put  an  end  to  this  and  many  other  bills  so  far 
as  that  Parliament  was  concerned. 

On  the  29th  of  March  Mr.  Conybeare  se- 
cured the  first  reading  of  a bill  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  children,  and  the 
second  reading  was  carried  (by  a majority  of 
17)  on  the  2d  of  April.  The  numbers  voting 
were  132  for,  and  115  against.  On  the  16th 
June  the  bill  was  passed  through  the  com- 
mittee stage,  when,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Webster,  a very  material  change  was 
affected,  one  which  virtually  made  the  measure 
non-effective.  The  pi-incipal  clause  of  the  bill 
originally  read  as  follows : — “ Every  holder  of 
a license  who  sells  or  allows  any  person  to  sell 
any  description  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  any 
person  under  the  age  of  thirteen  yeai’s,  shall  be 
liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shil- 
lings for  the  first  offence,  and  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings  for  the  second  and  any  subse- 
quent offence.”  This  was  altered  to  the  effect 
that  the  penalty  should  only  be  incurred  when 
the  intoxicating  liquor  was  sold  or  supplied  to 
a person  under  the  age  of  thirteen  for  his  or 
her  own  consumption.  When  on  the  18th  of 
June  it  was  brought  up  for  the  third  reading, 
Mr.  Conybeare,  who  had  been  absent  from  the 
House  on  the  occasion  of  the  change,  declined 
to  move  the  third  reading,  which,  however, 
was  done  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Everitt.  The  third 
reading  was  carried  without  a division,  and 
the  bill  read  a first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  same  date,  and  a second  time  on  June 
22d.  On  this  occasion  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury said  he  “ should  like  to  know  why  a child 
under  thirteen  years  of  age  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drink  beer.  When  he  was  a boy 
of  twelve  he  sometimes  rowed  up  to  Surley, 
and  could  then  indulge  without  question  in  a 
glass  of  cider.  Under  this  extraordinary  legis- 
lation that  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
bill  was  not  worthy  of  serious  opposition,  how- 
ever, as  he  did  not  suppose  anyone  would 
pay  attention  to  it  if  it  passed.”  The  bill  as 
altered  was  passed  into  law,  but  according  to 
VoL.  IV. 


Lord  Salisbury’s  estimate  “ the  game  was  not 
worth  the  caudle”  spent  upon  it. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  truest  friends  of  the 
cause  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Ricuard  Allen,  of 
Brooklawn,  Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  entered 
into  rest  on  the  19th  of  J.anuary,  1886,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three  years.  He  had  taken  part 
in  a temperance  meeting  only  ten  days  previous, 
and  was  looking  well  and  hearty.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  Dr.  Edgai^’s  first 
society,  but  soon  saw  his  way  to  entire  ab- 
stinence. Those  who  knew  him  best  testify 
that  “ his  life  from  fir.st  to  last  was  character- 
ized by  love  for  God  and  his  fellow-men. 
Practical  sympathy  in  various  forms  was  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  by  which  it  was 
marked;  and  if  ever  there  was  a genuine  philan- 
thropist, who  followed  the  bent  of  his  mind 
and  feelings  without  motives  of  selfishness 
and  worldly  honour,  that  man  was  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Allen.”  Mr.  Henry  Brown,  who  knew 
the  late  Mr.  Allen  for  nearly  fifty  years,  in- 
forms us  that  “his  whole  life  was  one  uni- 
formly marked  with  extraordinary  vigour, 
devotion,  and  talent,  practical  and  pious,  for 
every  good  cause.”  “ As  a proof  of  what  he 
did  in  order  to  mitigate  the  trials  of  others,  we 
have  only  to  mention  his  attitude  in  respect 
to  the  slavery  question ; his  personal  visitation 
and  relief  of  the  dying  soldiers  at  Metz,  when 
small-pox  was  prevalent,  and  when  his  own 
relative  was  carried  away  by  the  disease;  his 
voluntary  efforts  in  the  time  of  Father  Mathew, 
when  he  strove  in  loving  companionship  with 
the  great  Apostle  of  Temperance  to  win  others 
to  the  cause;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
assisted  the  bread-winners  of  many  a household 
when  famine  had  laid  its  cold  and  deadly  hand 
upon  its  starving  and  half-clad  inmates.  All 
these  efforts,  and  many  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  even  to  summarize,  have  made 
his  name  honoured  and  respected  wherever 
it  is  heard,  and  many  a home  will  to-day  be 
shrouded  in  gloom  and  sorrow  at  the  news 
which  has  come  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
upon  us.” — (^Dublin  Temperance  Journal). 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1886,  Mr.  Hugh 
Mason,  late  M.P.  for  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and 
one  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  ablest  lieutenants, 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 
Mr.  Mason  was  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Mason  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  was  a J.P. 
and  deputy-lieutenant  for  Lancashire,  besides 
holding  various  other  important  public  offices. 
He  was  mayor  of  the  borough  from  1858  till 
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1860,  president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  -was  elected  M.P.  for  Ashton- 
nnder-Lyne,  Api'il,  1880.  He  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  temperance,  and  was 
an  ardent  prohibitionist. 

A special  conference  on  temperance  legisla- 
tion was  convened  by  the  National  Social 
Science  Association  in  Princes’  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
London,  on  the  25th  and  26th  February,  1886, 
when  about  200  visitors,  representing  from 
forty  to  fifty  temperance  organizations  and 
liquor  trade  societies,  were  present.  Sir  R. 
Temple  presided,  and  papers  were  read  upon 
both  sides  of  the  question,  the  liquor  party 
being  championed  by  Messrs.  Mott,  Nolfolk, 
and  Power,  and  the  temperance  reformers  by 
Samuel  Pope,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne, 
Mr.  Joseph  Malins,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley, 
and  others.  We  are  told  that  “ the  conference 
as  a spectacle  was  very  unique,  good-humour 
was  not  interrupted,  and  the  volume  contain- 
ing the  proceedings  will  be  a useful  addition 
to  the  polemics  of  the  question.”  At  this  con- 
ference Mr.  Joseph  Malins,  G.W.C.T.  of  the 

I. O.G.T.  of  England,  read  a paper  on  Com- 
pensation, or  “Should  Compensation  be  given 
on  the  Compulsory  Extinction  of  Licenses;  and, 
if  so,  from  what  Source?”  In  this  paper  the 
writer  dealt  with  the  various  points  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  being  widely  circulated, 
it  was  of  immense  service  to  the  cause. 

On  Friday,  June  18th,  1886,  a special  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Temperance  Federation 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Exeter  Hall, 
under  the  presidency  of  Alderman  Clegg  of 
Sheffield.  The  following  additional  abstaining 
members  of  Parliament  were  reported  as  will- 
ing to  become  vice-presidents  of  the  Federa- 
tion:— Messrs.  R.  A.  Allison,  J.  H.  Blades, 
A.  C.  Corbett,  Handel  Cossham,  W.  M.  John- 
son, Jeremiah  Jordan,  Joseph  Leicester,  Miles 
MTnnes,  E.  H.  Pickersgill,  W.  S.  Shirley,  C. 

J.  Valentine,  Thomas  Watson,  and  Henry  J. 
Wilson. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Malins, 
seconded  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Russell,  M.A.  (Con- 
gregational Total  Abstinence  Society),  a long 
resolution,  with  five  clauses,  dealing  with  local 
option  legislation,  was  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy 
(Congregational  Total  Abstinence  Society), 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Bingham  (Midland  Tem- 
perance League),  it  was  resolved:  “That  can- 
didates for  Parliament  be  reminded  that  none 
of  the  federated  temperance  bodies  have  en- 


dorsed the  proposal  for  the  transfer  of  licensing 
to  local  boards,  or  even  to  specially  elected 
boards;  and  (with  a single  exception)  the  re- 
presentative temperance  bodies  of  England  do 
not  desire  any  complicity  with  the  licensing 
system,  but  simply  ask  that  the  continuance 
or  discontinuance  of  licensing  be  subject  to 
the  direct  vote  of  the  electors,  as  is  the  case 
in  Canada,  Queensland,  and  other  British 
colonies.” 

Resolutions  relating  to  Sunday  closing,  the 
cider  truck  system,  sale  of  drink  to  children, 
licensing  disqualification,  and  the  appointment 
of  representatives  to  the  British  and  Colonial 
Temperance  Congress  to  be  held  in  July,  were 
all  agreed  to,  and  the  annual  meeting  fixed  for 
Manchester  in  October,  1886. 

Edward  Sunners,  better  known  as  “Happy 
Ned,”  or  “the  Cabman’s  Bishop,”  was  one  of 
the  best-known  men  in  Liverpool.  In  early 
life  he  had  been  notorious  for  drunkenness  and 
pugilism.  He  was  a blacksmith’s  striker  and 
uneducated,  but  was  led  to  attend  a Methodist 
chapel,  and  became  a man  changed  in  every 
sense.  In  1838  he  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
sign  the  teetotal  pledge;  and  when  afterwards 
employed  as  a town’s  missionai-y  he  never  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  advo- 
cate the  cause.  He  was  much  loved  by  the 
people,  especially  by  the  cabmen,  amongst 
whom  he  laboured  with  considerable  success. 
He  died  suddenly  on  Oct.  21st,  1886,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine  years.  The  funeral  procession 
was  more  than  a mile  in  length,  and  contained 
a large  number  of  persons  in  carriages. 

In  addition  to  those  already  recorded  as 
having  closed  their  earthly  career  in  1886,  we 
have  to  add  the  following: — Quinton  Dal- 
RYMPLE  of  London,  who  had  been  identified 
with  the  movement  for  thirty  years,  expired 
on  the  14th  of  August,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
T.  H.  Ellis  of  Loudon,  died  in  January;  Dr. 
James  Gilchrist  of  Dumfries,  on  December 
7th;  Alderman  Ireland  of  Bodmin,  a fifty 
years’  abstainer,  died  on  February  26th,  aged 
seventy-six  years;  Rev.  Canon  Morse  of  Not- 
tingham, in  September;  J.  G.  O’Brien,  Liver- 
pool, January  1st,  aged  seventy-two  years; 
Noah  Wareham  of  Landport,  died  on  30th 
May,  from  injuries  received  from  a gang  of 
ruffians  hired  by  a drink-seller.  The  liquor- 
seller  and  five  others  were  tried  and  sentenced 
to  various  punishments,  and  about  £1000  was 
raised  by  public  subscription  for  the  benefit 
of  Wareham’s  widow  and  seven  children. 
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State  of  Kansas. — On  the  4th  December, 
1887,  a very  important  decision  was  rendered 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at 
Washington,  in  the  cases  of  Mugler  against 
the  State  of  Kansas  and  the  State  of  Kansas 
against  Ziebold  and  others.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  was  pronounced  in  an  elaborate 
opinion  by  Justice  Harlan,  who  said : — ■ 

“ The  general  question  in  each  case  is,  whether 
the  prohibition  statutes  of  Kansas  are  in  conflict 
with  that  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
which  provides  that  ‘ No  state  shall  make  or  en- 
force any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor 
shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law.’  That 
legislation  by  p.  state  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
within  her  limits  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be  there 
sold  or  bartered  for  general  use  as  a beverage,  does 
not  necessarily  infringe  any  right,  privilege,  or  im- 
munity secured  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  made  clear  by  the  decisions  of  this  court, 
rendered  before  and  since  the  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

“It  is,  however,  contended,  that  although  the 
state  may  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  sale  or  barter  within  her  limits  for 
general  use  as  a beverage,  no  convention  or  legis- 


lature has  the  right,  under  our  form  of  government, 
to  prohibit  any  citizen  from  manufacturing  for  his 
own  use,  or  for  export  or  storage,  any  article  of 
food  or  drink  not  endangering  or  afliecting  the 
rights  of  others.  The  argument  made  in  support 
of  the  first  branch  of  this  proposition  briefly  stated 
is : That  in  the  implied  compacts  between  the  state 
and  the  citizen,  certain  rights  are  reserved  by  the 
latter  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  constitutional 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  against  deprivation  without  due  process 
of  law,  and  with  which  the  state  cannot  interfere; 
that  among  those  rights  is  that  of  manufacturing 
for  one’s  own  use  either  food  or  drink;  that  while, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  communes,  the 
state  may  control  the  tastes,  appetites,  habits,  dress, 
food,  and  drink  of  the  citizen,  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, based  upon  the  individuality  and  intelligence 
of  the  people,  does  not  claim  to  control  him  except 
as  to  his  conduct  to  others,  leaving  him  the  sole 
judge  as  to  all  that  only  affects  himself. 

“ It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposition,  and 
the  argument  made  in  support  of  it,  equally  con- 
cede that  the  right  to  manufacture  drink  for  one’s 
personal  use  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  such 
manufacture  does  not  endanger  or  affect  the  rights 
of  others.  If  such  manufacture  does  prejudicially 
affect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  community, 
it  follows  from  the  very  premises  stated  by  counsel 
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that  society  has  the  power  to  protect  itself  by  legis- 
lation against  the  injurious  consequences  of  that 
business.  As  was  said  in  Mum  v.  Illinois  (34 
U.S.,  124),  while  power  does  not  exist  with  the 
whole  people  to  control  rights  that  are  purely  and 
exclusively  private,  government  may  require  each 
citizen  to  conduct  himself  and  so  to  use  his  own 
property  as  not  unnecessarily  to  injure  another. 

“ But  by  whom  or  by  what  authority  is  it  to  be 
determined  whether  the  manufacture  of  particular 
articles  of  drink,  either  for  general  use  or  for  the 
personal  use  of  the  maker,  will  injuriously  affect 
the  public  ? Power  to  determine  such  questions  so 
as  to  bind  all  must  exist  somewhere,  else  society 
wiU  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  few,  who,  regarding 
only  their  own  appetites  or  passions,  may  be  willing 
to  imperil  the  peace  and  security  of  the  many,  pro- 
vided only  they  are  permitted  to  do  as  they  please. 
Under  our  system  that  power  is  lodged  with  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  government.  It  belongs 
to  that  department  to  exert  what  are  known  as  the 
police  powers  of  the  state.  It  must  determine  pri- 
marily what  measures  are  appropriate  or  needful 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  morals,  the  public 
health,  or  the  public  safety. 

“ It  does  not  at  all  follow  from  these  principles 
that  every  statute  enacted  ostensibly  for  the  pro- 
motion of  these  ends  is  to  be  accepted  as  a legiti- 
mate exertion  of  the  police  powers  of  the  state. 
There  are  of  necessity  limits  beyond  which  legis- 
lation cannot  rightfully  go.  As  the  courts  must 
obey  the  constitution  rather  than  the  law-making 
department  of  the  government,  it  must  upon  its 
responsibility  determine  whether  in  any  particular 
case  these  limits  have  been  passed.  The  courts 
are  not  bound  by  mere  forms,  nor  are  they  to  be 
misled  by  mere  pretences.  They  are  at  liberty, 
indeed  are  under  a solemn  duty,  to  look  at  the 
substance  of  things  whenever  they  enter  upon  the 
inquiry  whether  the  legislature  has  transcended 
the  limits  of  its  authority.  If,  therefore,  a statute 
purporting  to  have  been  enacted  to  protect  the 
public  health,  the  public  morals,  or  the  public 
safety,  has  no  real  or  substantial  relation  to  those 
objects,  or  is  a palpable  invasion  of  rights  secured 
by  the  fundamental  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts 
to  so  adjudge,  and  thereby  give  effect  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

“ Keeping  in  view  these  principles  as  governing 
the  relations  with  each  other  of  the  judicial  and 
legislative  departments  of  the  government,  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  any  ground  for  the  judiciary 
to  declare  that  the  prohibition  by  Kansas  of  the 
manufacture  or  sale  within  her  limits  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  for  general  use  there  as  a beverage, 
is  not  fairly  adapted  to  the  end  of  protecting  the 
community  against  the  evils  which  confessedly 
result  from  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
There  is  here  no  justification  for  holding  that  the 


state,  under  the  guise  merely  of  police  regulations, 
is  aiming  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights;  for  we  cannot  shut  out  of  view  the 
fact,  within  the  knowledge  of  all,  that  the  public 
health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  safety 
may  be  endangered  by  the  general  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact,  estab- 
lished by  statistics  accessible  to  everyone,  that  the 
disorder,  pauperism,  and  crime  prevalent  in  the 
eountry  are  in  large  measure  directly  traceable  to 
this  evil.  If,  therefore,  a state  deems  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  within  her 
limits  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  other  than  medi- 
cal, scientific,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  to  be 
necessary  to  the  peace  and  security  of  society,  the 
courts  cannot,  without  usurping  legislative  func- 
tions, override  the  will  of  the  people  as  thus  ex- 
pressed by  their  chosen  representatives. 

“It  is  a fundamental  principle  in  our  institutions, 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  public  liberty, 
that  one  of  the  separate  departments  of  govern- 
ment shall  not  usurp  powers  committed  by  the 
constitution  to  another  department.  And  so,  if  in 
the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  manufacture 
of  intoxicating  liquors  for  the  maker’s  own  use  as 
a beverage  would  tend  to  cripple  if  not  defeat  her 
efforts  to  g;uard  the  community  against  the  evils 
attending  the  excessive  use  of  such  liquors,  it  is 
not  for  the  courts,  upon  their  views  as  to  what  is 
best  and  safest  for  the  community,  to  disregard 
the  legislative  determination  of  that  question. 

“ So  far  from  such  a regulation  being  inappro- 
priate to  the  general  end  sought  to  be  accomplished, 
it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  the  entire  scheme  of  pro- 
hibition, as  embodied  in  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  Kansas,  might  fail  if  the  right  of  each  citizen 
to  manufacture  intoxicating  liquors  for  his  outi 
use  as  a beverage  were  recognized.  Such  a right 
does  not  inherit  in  citizenship.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  government  interferes  with  or  impairs  any- 
one’s eonstitutional  rights  of  liberty  or  of  property, 
when  it  determines  that  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  for  general  or  individual 
use  as  a beverage  are,  or  may  become,  hurtful  to 
society  and  to  every  member  of  it,  and  is  therefore 
a business  in  which  no  one  can  lawfully  engage. 
This  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  unless  the  Pour- 
teenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  takes  from 
the  states  of  the  Union  those  powers  of  police  that 
were  reserved  at  the  time  the  original  constitution 
was  adopted.  But  this  court  has  declared,  upon 
full  consideration  (in  Darbier  v.  Connelly,  United 
States,  81),  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  had 
no  such  effect. 

“ With  reference  to  the  assertion  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor 
deprives  liquor-dealers  of  their  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  the  court  says  that  all  property 
under  our  form  of  government  is  subject  to  the 
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obligation  that  it  shall  not  be  used  so  as  to  injuri- 
ously affect  the  rights  of  the  community,  and 
thereby  become  a nuisance.  The  state  of  Kansas 
had  a right  to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic.  It  did 
not  thereby  take  away  the  property  of  the  brewers. 
It  simply  abated  a nuisance.  The  property  is 
not  taken  away  from  its  owners;  they  are  only 
proliibited  from  using  it  for  a specific  purpose, 
which  the  legislature  declared  to  be  injurious  to 
the  community. 

“ For  the  reason  stated,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Mugler,  the  plaintiff  in  error,  has  not  been  denied 
by  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas 
any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  secured  to  him 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
judgment  in  each  case  is  accordingly  affirmed. 
We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  erred  in  dismissing  the  bill  of  the 
state  in  her  suit  against  Ziebold  and  Hagelin. 
The  decree  in  that  case  is  reversed,  and  the  case 
remanded,  with  directions  to  enter  a decree  grant- 
ing to  the  state  such  relief  as  the  act  of  March 
7th,  1885,  authorizes.” 

Justice  Field  concurred  in  the  opinion  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  two  cases  in  which  the 
state  of  Kansas  was  defendant,  but  dissented 
as  to  the  case  of  the  State  of  Kansas  v.  Ziebold. 

We  have  given  the  judgment  in  this  case  in 
full,  because  it  is  based  upon  and  sets  forth 
those  principles  on  which  the  right  and  right- 
eousness of  prohibition  ultimately  rest,  and 
will  be  of  great  value  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion as  it  applies  to  other  countries  as  well  as 
to  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  Voice  (Dec.  1887)  says : — 
“This  decision  is  a landmark  in  the  history 
of  prohibition.  Its  value  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  defeat  of  the  liquor-men  is 
complete  and  overwhelming  at  every  point. 
Leaders  among  them  frankly  admit  to  our 
reporters  that  all  the  prohibition  victories 
heretofore  gained,  all  combined,  have  not  been 
so  depressing  or  disastrous  to  their  interests  as 
this  one.  To  the  surprise  of  everyone,  the 
court  was  substantially  unanimous  in  its  de- 
cision: seven  to  one — the  one.  Justice  Field, 
dissenting  as  to  several  points;  and  the  vic- 
tory is  all  the  more  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  prohibition  side  of  the  case  was  un- 
accountably neglected  by  the  attorney-general 
of  Kansas,  while  the  liquor  side  was  cared  for 
by  sevei’al  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  America. 
The  decision  is  nowhere  evasive.  It  touches 
every  essential  point  with  a directne.ss  and 
completeness  that  leave  not  a single  loop  to 
hang  a doubt  on.” 


The  result  of  this  decision  is  best  stated  in 
the  language  of  those  fully  conversant  with 
the  facts.  The  New  York  Staats-Zeitung  of 
Dec.  6th,  1887,  says : — “ No,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  first  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  a heavy  blow  in  the  test  cases  over  the 
constitutionality  of  the  prohibition  laws,  . . . 
especially  when  we  remember  with  what  great 
carefulness  and  with  what  hopes  this  test  case 
from  Kansas  was  brought  before  the  highest 
court  in  the  country.” 

In  Parsons,  Kansas,  a city  of  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, there  is  not  a man  whose  business  is 
not  known,  nor  one  who  does  not  pay  his  bills. 
This  is  one  result  of  prohibition.  The  editor 
of  a local  paper  says  : — “ Before  we  had  pro- 
hibition there  were  twenty-one  saloons  in 
Parsons,  and  I had  from  one-fourth  to  a 
column  of  police  items  every  day.  Now  I 
cannot  get  together  more  than  half  a column 
once  in  three  months.  We  have  no  city  debt, 
and  have  a public  library  building  paid  for, 
which  cost  us  10,000  dollars.” 

Among  the  many  proofs  given  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  law  is  the  following  statement  in 
reference  to  the  city  of  Topeka,  by  Mr.  Curtis, 
the  county  attorney : — “ At  one  time  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  saloons  in  Topeka ; 
their  average  sales  per  day  were  not  less  than 
thirty  dollars  each,  which  would  make  £840 
spent  daily  for  liquor.  This  amount  came 
largely  from  the  working  people.  To-day 
there  is  not  one  dollar  of  that  amount  spent 
for  whisky.  Where  does  it  go  to?  It  goes 
for  food  and  clothing  for  children  and  wife. 
I know  of  scores  of  instances  where  families 
were  suffering  for  want  of  food,  because  the 
father  gave  his  wages  to  the  saloon-keeper. 
Now  they  are  living  in  a cosy  home  of  their 
own ; they  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
indeed  a few  of  the  luxuries ; the  children,  who 
were  once  poverty-stricken  and  living  in  rags, 
are  now  attending  the  public  school,  and  the 
father  will  tell  you  he  is  the  happiest  man  in 
the  state,  and  that  prohibition  rescued  him  ” 
( Canada  Citizen,  Aug.  1 888).  These  facts  prove 
to  a demonstration  that  prohibition,  properly 
enforced,  does  prohibit. 

Governor  Martin  of  Kansas,  who  was  for- 
merly opposed  to  the  prohibition  law,  in  his 
message  for  1887  wrote  as  follows; — “The 
public  sentiment  in  Kansas  is  overwhelmingly 
against  the  liquor  traffic.  Thousands  of  men 
who  a few  years  ago  opposed  prohibition,  or 
doubted  whether  it  was  the  best  method  of 
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dealing  with  the  traffic,  have  seen  and  frankly 
acknowledged  its  beneficent  results  and  prac- 
tical success.  ...  I firmly  believe  that  if  the 
amendments  to  the  law  that  I have  suggested 
are  made,  and  if  authority  is  provided  for 
compelling  local  officers  to  discharge  the  duties 
required  of  them  by  law,  within  three  months 
there  will  not  be  an  open  saloon  in  Kansas, 
and  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a bever- 
age will  be  practically  abolished.” 

The  Rochester  Morning  Herald  (U.S.)  for 
July  18th,  1887,  contained  a long  letter  from 
Mr.  Martin,  the  governor,  in  reply  to  a false 
statement  regarding  the  effect  of  prohibition 
in  Kansas,  which  false  report  had  been  sent 
from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  a Chicago  paper, 
and  then  utilized  by  the  Associated  Press, 
and  thus  published  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. This  report  declared  that  the  closing  of 
saloons  in  Atchison,  Kansas,  had  cut  off  the 
most  profitable  source  of  revenue,  amounting 
to  thousands  of  dollars  a year,  and  as  a result 
the  city  had  not  revenue  to  keep  going;  that 
the  police  force,  with  the  exception  of  the 
marshal  and  one  policeman,  had  been  sus- 
pended; that  the  services  of  the  firemen  were 
to  be  discontinued,  and  the  gas  and  the  electric 
lights  were  to  be  shut  oflf. 

In  his  reply  Mr.  Martin  says : “ The  report 
referred  to  was  prompted  by  two  motives. 
It  was  first  sent  from  a Missouri  city  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  a rival  city  in  Kansas;  and 
second,  it  was  inspired  by  the  whisky  interest 
to  create  the  impression  that  an  efficient  city 
government  could  not  be  maintained  without 
the  revenue  derived  from  saloons. 

“ The  city  of  Atchison  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  important  railroad  and 
commercial  centres  of  Kansas.  It  has  a popu- 
lation of  about  24,000  people.  If  the  whisky 
interest  could  create  the  impression  that  Atchi- 
son had  been  materially  injured  because  the 
saloons  had  been  driven  out  of  it,  a serious 
blow  would  be  dealt  to  the  temperance  cause. 
The  Associated  Press,  in  giving  this  false 
special  such  wide  publicity,  was  made  the 
unconscious  agent  of  a malicious  slanderer, 
whose  purposes  were  as  unworthy  as  his 
statements  were  unfounded.  I am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  city  of 
Atchison,  and  personally  know  that  the  state- 
ments embodied  in  the  St.  Joseph  despatch 
are  false  and  misleading.  The  gas,  electric 
lights,  and  water  supply  of  the  city  have  never 
been  turned  off.  Its  fire  department  has  been 


and  is  continuously  on  duty.  Its  police  force 
has  been  largely  reduced,  but  has,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  saloons,  been  ample  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  protect  the  property  of  its  citi- 
zens. A local  dispute  concerning  the  methods 
of  taxation,  and  involving  the  adoption  of  a 
tax,  which  has  been  collected  in  the  city  of  St. 
Joseph  for  many  years  past,  is  the  only  foun- 
dation for  the  malicious  and  untruthful  dis- 
patches from  that  place.  Atchison  abolished 
the  last  of  its  saloons  in  the  fall  of  1886.  The 
whisky  interest  prophesied  that  this  action 
would  seriously  injure  the  business  of  the  city. 
It  has  had  no  such  effect.  Atchison  is  more 
pi'osperous  to-day  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years  past.  Its  wholesale  trade  aggregated  over 
40,000,000  dollars  in  1886,  and  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1887  this  trade  has  increased 
fully  33  per  cent  over  that  for  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  of  1886.  Better  than  all,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  that  were  for- 
merly wasted  in  saloons  are  now  expended  in 
feeding  and  clothing  and  housing  the  people, 
and,  as  a result,  thousands  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  Atchison  who  were  living  in  poverty 
are  now  prosperous,  happy,  and  contented.” 

Having  seen  many  false  statements  in  the 
papers,  and  being  daily  in  receipt  of  letters 
making  inquiries  concerning  the  effect  and  re- 
sults of  the  temperance  law  in  Kansas,  Gover- 
nor Martin  adduces  the  following  facts:  —“The 
prohibition  amendment  to  our  constitution  was 
adopted  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and  the  first 
laws  to  enforce  it  came  into  effect  in  May,  1881. 
The  war  to  banish  the  saloons  for  some  years 
was  only  partially  successful.  The  amendment 
had  been  adopted  by  a very  meagre  majority, 
and  the  sentiment  in  all  our  large  cities  was 
overwhelmingly  against  it.  As  late  as  .January, 
1885,  saloons  were  open  in  fully  thirty  of  the 
larger  cities  of  Kansas,  including  Topeka,  the 
capital.  But  steadily  and  surely  the  public 
sentiment  against  them  spread  and  intensified. 
The  small  majority  that  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment was  reinforced,  first  by  these  law-respect- 
ing citizens  who  are  always  willing  to  subordi- 
nate their  personal  opinions  to  the  majesty  of 
law;  and  second,  by  an  equally  large  number 
who,  observing  the  practical  results  following 
the  abolition  of  the  saloons  in  difi’ereut  cities 
and  towns,  became  convinced  that  Kansas 
would  be  more  prosperous,  happy,  and  in  all 
I’espects  a better  community  of  people  if  it  had 
not  an  open  saloon  within  its  bordei-s.  So  the 
sentiment  of  Kansas  .against  the  liquor  traffic 
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has  grown  and  strengthened,  until  to-day,  I 
very  much  doubt  whether,  of  its  300,000  male 
voters,  more  than  75,000  would,  if  they  could, 
invite  back  the  saloons. 

“One  argument  of  the  whisky  interest, 
viz.  that  saloons  promote  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  communities,  has  been  answered  in 
Kansas  by  the  convincing  logic  of  facts.  In 
1880  the  population  of  this  state,  as  shown  by 
the  census,  was  996,096.  In  March,  1886,  as 
shown  by  the  state  census,  it  was  1,406,738, 
and  is  now  fully  1,650,000.  In  1880  Kansas 
had  only  3304  miles  of  railway  within  her 
borders.  On  the  1st  of  March  last  the  state 
board  of  railroad  assessors  reported  6208  miles 
for  taxation,  and  from  600  to  800  miles  will 
be  added  to  this  aggregate  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  In  1880  the  assessed  value  of  all 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  state 
aggregated  only  $160,891,698.  On  the  1st 
March,  1886,  the  total  was  $277,575,363,  and 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  the  returns  thus  far 
recorded  indicate  a total  of  $300,000,000.  In 
1880  there  were  5315  school  - houses,  2514 
churches,  and  347  newspapers  in  Kansas. 
There  are  now  fully  8500  school-houses,  3500 
churches,  and  700  newspapers. 

“ Summing  up,  the  facts  of  the  census  con- 
fute and  confound  those  who  assert  that  the 
material  prosperity  of  any  community  is  pro- 
moted by  the  presence  of  saloons.  So  far  as 
Kansas  and  all  her  cities  and  towns  are  con- 
cerned, the  reverse  of  this  assertion  is  true. 
The  most  wonderful  era  of  prosperity,  of  ma- 
terial, moral,  and  intellectual  development,  of 
growth  in  country  cities  and  towns,  ever  wit- 
nessed on  the  American  continent,  has  been 
illustrated  in  Kansas  during  the  six  years 
since  the  temperance  amendment  to  our  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  and  especially  during 
the  past  two  years  of  its  most  energetic  and 
ample  enforcement.” 

A.n  able  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
July  23d,  1889,  gives  the  views  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Gleed,  who  has  made  a reputation  at  the  state 
bar,  is  a professor  in  the  state  law  school,  and 
a resident  in  Kansas  since  1866.  Speaking  of 
prohibition  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Gleed  says:  “Pro- 
hibition is  here  to  stay.  The  people  of  Kansas 
will  not  be  very  much  affected  by  elections 
adverse  to  prohibition  in  other  states.  They 
have  tried  prohibition  and  found  it  a good 
thing.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  all  law  is  an 
attempt  to  make  men  good  by  compulsion,  in 


the  same  sense  that  prohibitory  laws  are  at- 
tempts to  make  men  good  by  compulsion. 
This  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  municipal  laws, 
civil  or  criminal,  and  such  are  a blow  at  the 
moral  dignity  of  man.  “Nearly  all  criminal 
laws,”  he  observes,  “ when  first  enacted  made 
acts  criminal  which  had  not  before  been  looked 
on  as  such.  Killing  in  a duel  is  a crime  now; 
it  was  not  crime  two  hundred  yearsago.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  to  cause  the  death  of  a 
fellow-being  by  one’s  negligence  is  now  man- 
slaughter; it  was  not  so  once.  Criminal  codes 
now  control  or  attempt  to  control  the  sexual 
relations  to  an  extent  which  was  not  dreamed 
of  in  Greece  and  Rome,  nor  in  England  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Gambling  is  a crime  now; 
it  wasn’t  once.  It  is  a crime  for  even  an  in- 
nocent man  to  break  jail.  Nothing  seems 
more  innocent  in  itself.  All  civil  law  does 
violence  to  personal  liberties.  No  form  of 
society  is  possible  without  the  surrender  of 
personal  liberties.  People  seldom  follow  out 
the  personal  liberty  argument.  The  ravages 
of  the  liquor  traffic  are  terrible.  This  is  ad- 
mitted.” He  then  applies  the  argument,  and 
clearly  shows  that  personal  liberty  must  be 
made  subservient  to  the  public  good,  and  that 
those  having  a pecuniary  interest  in  the  liquor 
traffic  are  wholly  unworthy  of  a moment’s 
attention. 

Speaking  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  Kansas, 
Mr.  Gleed  remarks:  “ In  any  community  at 
any  time  the  question  is  simply  this:  Is  there 
a good  working  majority,  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest, with  money  and  talent  at  its  command, 
favouring  the  enforcement  of  the  law  ? 
Kansas  had  a fighting  majority  on  the  side 
of  prohibition.  Not  much  fighting  was  needed 
in  small  towns.  As  a rule  the  larger  the  town, 
the  longer  it  took  to  close  the  saloons.  It  has 
taken  eight  years  to  close  the  saloons;  but  at 
last  they  are  all  shut  up  except  those  on  the 
border  of  Kansas  City,  Minnesota.  Our  ex- 
perience in  Kansas  was  this:  At  first  good 
men  escaped  jury  service  if  they  could.  Busi- 
ness men  were  timid  about  antagonizing  the 
saloon-keeper.  As  witnesses  they  mumbled, 
as  jurymen  they  hoodwinked  themselves. 
Prosecuting  attorneys  delayed,  waiting  to  see 
what  the  people  meant.  Few  convictions  were 
had;  liquor  was  sold  openly.  But  presently 
the  people  rallied.  The  business  man  grew 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  no  longer  mumbled 
as  a witness.  If  he  bought  beer  of  Smith,  he 
said  so.  As  a juryman  he  looked  himself 
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square  in  the  face.  The  half-hearted  prose- 
cuting attoruey  took  hold  in  earnest,  or  was 
retired  at  the  polls.  At  first  the  best  legal 
talent  was  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  defence. 
The  best  legal  talent  began  to  be  ashamed  of 
itself,  or  got  retained  on  the  side  of  the  people. 
The  legislature  changed  the  statutes  from  time 
to  time,  as  experience  demonstrated  effects. 
The  law  is  now  enforced.  Take  the  eight 
years  altogether,  and  it  is  demonstrable  that 
no  community  ever  accomplished  so  much  in 
an  equal  space  of  time.  Our  jails  contain 
fewer  prisoners,  our  poorhouses  fewer  paupers, 
than  before  the  law  came  into  effect.  Our 
ci’imiual  dockets  are  smaller.  We  have  no 
saloons.  We  have  no  drunkenness  on  election 
days.  Our  women  vote  in  the  cities  at  the 
same  polling-places  with  men.  Liquor  plays 
no  part  whatever  in  our  politics.  Morally,  the 
state  is  better  oft'.  Drunkenness  has  decreased 
greatly.  Boys  are  not  taught  to  drink.  Thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  were  once  accustomed 
to  drink  two  or  three  times  daily,  drink  no 
more.  The  old  drunkards  may  be  drunkards 
still ; but  there  is  no  new  crop  of  drunkards 
coming  up.” 

Chief-justice  Horton,  in  a recent  article  on 
“Resubmission  in  Kansas,”  says:  “It  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  prohibition  will  continue 
to  be  the  policy  of  Kansas ; that  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment  will  remain  while  the  present 
constitution  endures,  and  that  the  principle 
will  be  engrafted  in  any  future  constitution 
that  may  be  adopted.” 

Judge  Guthrie  of  Topeka,  in  a late  address 
to  the  grand-jury,  referring  to  the  prohibitory 
law  and  the  many  false  statements  sent  abroad 
concerning  it,  said:  “It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  any  motive  should  induce  anyone,  whether 
a citizen  of  this  or  any  other  state,  to  publish 
to  the  world  any  supposed  fact  that  tends  to 
mislead  the  public  concerning  the  obedience 
of  the  people  of  this  state  to  this  law  or  any 
other.  For  nearly  five  years  there  has  not 
been  a saloon  or  any  place  where  intoxicating 
liquors  were  openly  sold  or  given  away  in  this 
county.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  law 
of  this  state  is  a success  in  its  protection  of 
society.  The  saloon  and  its  evil  effects  have 
been  so  long  unknown  to  our  people  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  we  can  understand  or  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  that  this  law  has  brought 
us.” 

At  a recent  state  convention  of  public  school- 
teachers for  Kansas  the  following  resolution 


was  adopted  : — “The  prohibitory  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  Kansas  ha.s,  by  driving 
the  saloon  beyond  her  borders,  made  it  easier 
for  us  to  govern  and  teach  the  children  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  has  elevated  Kansas  to  a 
plane  of  civilization  never  reached  by  any  other 
people  in  the  world.” 

The  International  Royal  Templar  (Sep- 
tember, 1890)  reports  that  the  deci.siou  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sustain- 
ing the  right  to  import  original  packages  into 
prohibition  states  has  been  met  with  suitable 
legislation;  therefore,  all  danger  of  overrun- 
ning the  prohibited  states  with  original  pack- 
ages is  over.  The  excitement  upon  this  matter 
brings  out  strongly  the  fact  that  state  prohi- 
bition is  a great  success.  The  enactment  of 
Congress,  which  became  law  on  the  11th  of 
August,  reads  as  follows: — “That  all  fer- 
mented, distilled,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors 
or  liquids,  transported  into  any  state  or  terri- 
tory for  use,  consumption,  sale,  or  storage,  shall, 
on  arrival  in  such  state  or  territory  (or  remain- 
ing therein),  be  subject  to  the  operation  and 
efifect  of  the  laws  of  such  state  or  territory, 
enacted  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  powers, 
to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  such  liquors  or  liquids  had  been  pro- 
duced in  such  state  or  territory;  and  shall 
not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being 
introduced  therein  in  original  packages  or 
otherwise.” 

Eev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  widely  known  in 
connection  with  Sunday-school  and  Chau- 
tauqua work,  was  lately  in  Ottawa,  Kansas, 
conducting  a session  of  the  Chautauqua  As- 
sembly, and  in  a letter  to  the  Central  New 
Jersey  Times  writes : “ I am  at  present  in  a 
city  of  8000  inhabitants — Ottawa,  in  Franklin 
county,  Kansas — where  no  liquor-saloon  has 
been  open  in  eleven  yearn.  A young  man 
twenty-one  years  old  told  me  last  evening  that 
he  did  not  remember  ever  seeing  a bar  or  saloon 
in  the  city,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
drunken  man  in  the  streets  of  Ottawa.” 

Think  of  a boy  growing  up  to  manhood 
without  seeing  either  a dram-shop  or  a drun- 
kard ! Such  facts  as  these  prove  that,  rightly 
enforced,  prohibitory  laws  do  most  effectively 
prohibit. 

America  has  recently  been  taking  stock,  and 
by  a general  census  numbering  her  popula- 
tion. Some  writers,  especially  those  opposed 
to  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  have  been 
trying  to  manipulate  the  figures,  and  attempt- 
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ing  to  make  capital  out  of  the  census  returns 
from  the  prohibition  states,  their  argument 
being  that  prohibition  is  a failure  because  the 
population  of  some  of  these  states,  notably 
Maine,  Vermont,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  has  not 
largely  increased.  An  analysis  of  these  returns, 
however,  shows  that  the  policy  of  prohibition 
is  more  than  vindicated  by  the  increase  of 
population.  Since  1880  the  state  of  Kansas 
increased  her  population  by  680,000,  beating 
Nebraska’s  increase  (under  high  license)  by 

22.000,  with  6ve  points  to  one  in  favour  of 
Nebraska  so  far  as  facilities  for  increase  are 
concerned.  The  license  state  of  Missouri  gained 

620.000,  with  several  cities  to  help.  The 
growth  of  Kansas  in  ten  years  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  any  state  save  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Illinois,  which  shows  conclusively 
that  prohibition  has  not  hurt  Kansas.  In  1880 
Kansas  stood  nineteenth  in  rank  of  population; 
to-day  she  is  neck-and-neck  with  Wisconsin  for 
fifteenth  place.  The  capital,  Kansas  city,  con- 
sumed less  beer  in  1889  than  any  state  save 
one,  and  that  one  of  the  most  sparsely  populated. 
The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer  in  the 
whole  nation  was  8 per  cent,  while  the  decrease 
in  Kansas  was  73  per  cent — a difference  in 
favour  of  Kansas  of  81  per  cent.  In  regard  to 
Iowa,  the  De$  Moines  Register  says  that  the 
capital,  Des  Moines,  has  increased  in  ten  years 
considerably  over  30,000  inhabitants,  while  the 
city  of  Dubuque,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
state,  which  has  about  30,000  people,  shows  an 
increase  of  only  7000.  It  adds  that  the  saloons 
are  killing  Dubuque,  and  that  Des  Moines  has 
gained  more  than  the  entire  population  of 
Dubuque  during  the  period  named.  Polk 
county,  in  which  the  capital  is  situated,  has 
gained  more  than  all  the  law-defying  counties 
in  the  state  combined.  It  is  added  : “ The 
new  census  is  going  to  be  of  great  benefit  in 
killing  off  the  liquor  lies  of  all  demagogues 
and  parties  which  have  been  endeavouring  to 
deceive  the  people  for  past  years”  {Alliance 
News,  1890,  p.  726). 

In  1886  a new  constitution  was  adopted  for 
the  State  of  Plorida,  which  made  provision 
for  local  prohibition,  and  was  ratified  by 
10,000  majority,  and  in  September,  1887,  the 
result  of  the  elections  is  thus  reported : — 
“ From  Columbia  and  Baker  counties,  in  the 
north,  through  Suwanee,  Clay,  Alachua, 
Orange,  and  Sumter  to  Levy  on  the  Gulf,  and 
to  Brevard  on  the  Atlantic,  the  sale  of  liquor 
is  now  prohibited,  with  half  a dozen  elections 


on  hand  and  more  in  prospect.  The  practical 
sweep  of  the  state  by  the  prohibitionists  has 
been  as  unexpected  as  it  is  coni[)lete,  mixing 
up  not  only  the  political  parties,  but  wiping 
out  the  colour-line  in  such  a manner  as  to 
work  confusion  to  the  state-makers.  That 
prohibition  would  ever  be  reached  in  this  state 
was  never  seriously  considered.  The  negroes 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  training  with 
white  leaders.  The  great  travel  from  the 
North  suggested  the  advisability  of  keeping 
well-stocked  bar-rooms  in  order,  that  as  much 
money  as  possible  might  be  retained  here. 
The  temperance  workers  were  unknown  and 
without  influence.  When  they  sought  such 
legislation  as  would  permit  elections  by  local 
option  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
it  was  not  only  readily  granted  as  the  easiest 
method  of  getting  rid  of  cranks,  but  those 
alleged  cranks  were  permitted  to  frame  their 
own  law.  This,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  is  the 
cause  of  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  among 
the  liquor-men  to-day. 

“In  half  a dozen  counties  elections  were 
brought  on  under  the  local  option  law.  As 
the  elections  passed  off  one  by  one  the  liquor- 
men  were  treated  to  a series  of  surprises. 
. . . Fifteen  elections  have  already  been  held, 
and  of  these  twelve  have  voted  dry.” 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  State  of 
Vermont  has  had  a prohibitory  liquor  law, 
and  recent  events  have  proved  that  the  people 
do  not  consider  it  a failure  or  wish  to  return 
to  the  open  saloon.  An  attempt  was  made 
during  the  session  of  1890  to  substitute  a 
“ high  license  ” measure  for  prohibition,  but  it 
was  defeated  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
158  to  15.  The  Vermont  Chronicle,  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  New  England  religious 
papers,  says  of  prohibition : “ In  all  the  towns 
the  present  law  outlaws  the  liquor  traffic.  In 
a large  proportion  of  them  it  suppresses  it  en- 
tirely; in  some  of  the  largest  towns,  where  no 
determined  and  continuous  efforts  are  made  to 
enforce  it,  the  sale  is  carried  on  clandestinely 
in  secret  places  and  in  the  back  apartments  of 
some  hotels.  License,  high  or  low,  can  never 
be  a cure  for  drunkenness  or  its  attending 
evils.  It  inevitably  perpetuates  it  with  all  its 
evils.  Prohibition,  vigorously  enforced, accom- 
panied with  proper  moral  instruction,  comes 
as  near  a cure  as  human  wisdom  can  devise.” 

This  moral  instruction  is  provided  for  by 
legal  enactments.  In  1882  the  legislature  of 
Vermont  passed  a temperance  educational  law. 
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but  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
of  the  state  thought  it  very  defective,  and  made 
efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  a more  efficient 
law.  In  1886  they  succeeded,  but  the  senate 
tacked  on  an  enabling  clause,  which  the  gov- 
ernor vetoed,  when  another  bill  was  rushed 
through  both  houses,  and  the  signature  of  the 
governor  was  secui’ed.  By  this  law  text-books 
used  in  the  public  schools  must  give  at  least 
one-fourth  their  space  to  the  nature  and  effects 
of  alcohol,  and  unless  the  law  is  complied  with 
the  grants  of  public  money  may  be  withheld. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing towards  the  position  of  a prohibition  state, 
and  this  position  has  been  attained  by  the 
exercise  of  local  option,  the  state  legislature 
authorizing  local  prohibition,  on  the  ballot  and 
petition  of  inhabitants.  The  returns  for  1890 
show  that  the  state  comprises  75  counties,  and 
in  42  of  these  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  wholly 
prohibited.  In  most  of  the  remaining  33  coun- 
ties partial  prohibition  prevails,  and  the  liquor 
traffic  is  confined  to  comparatively  few  places 
— generally  to  the  cities  and  large  towns.  At 
a recent  election  there  were  majorities  against 
licenses  of  any  kind  in  25  counties,  while  in 
others  the  vote  was  nearly  equally  divided. 
At  the  fifth  annual  session  of  the  State  Pro- 
hibition Alliance  a variety  of  encouraging 
facts  were  reported,  among  them  that  pro- 
hibitionists now  command  70,000  votes  against 
the  saloon  system  in  the  state  out  of  a total  of 
160,000. 

In  North  Carolina  prohibition  has  been 
adopted  by  the  state  legislature;  and  in  1886 
it  was  reported  that  when  the  prohibitory  law 
was  adopted  in  Raleigh,  a club  which  was  then 
in  existence,  and  incorporated  with  a license 
to  sell  liquor,  claimed  that  it  could  still  con- 
tinue to  supply  liquor  to  members  and  guests. 
The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
it  decided  that  the  club  could  not  sell  even  to 
its  own  members.  The  club  yielded  to  the 
verdict,  and  thus  opposition  to  prohibition 
came  to  an  end  in  Raleigh. 

In  South  Carolina  the  prohibitory  law 
was  adopted,  and  in  1884  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  was  prohibited  in  rural  districts. 
Cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  villages  could 
prohibit  by  popular  vote,  if  so  inclined. 

In  his  retiring  message  to  the  common 
council,  in  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Mayor  Hillyer,  in  referring 
to  prohibition,  said;  “I  here  bring  the  testi- 
mony down  to  date,  that  the  city  collectively 


was  never  in  better  condition  than  she  is 
to-day,  and  that  our  people  as  individuals  have 
very  greatly  prospered,  both  materially  and 
morally,  since  prohibition  was  adopted ; that 
their  progress  and  improvement  moves  with 
an  accelerated  pace  as  time  goes  on,  and  the 
end  of  the  year  just  closed  found  our  people 
more  advanced  than  ever  before.  Allusion  has 
been  made  in  print  to  alleged  prosperity  in 
other  cities  where  the  liquor  traffic  is  still  tole- 
rated. I assert  confidently  that  Atlanta  has 
prospered  more  than  any  of  them  in  our  state, 
and  I think  it  highly  probable  that  Atlanta 
has,  during  the  last  two  years,  advanced  and 
increased  more  in  houses  built  and  population, 
and  in  the  general  elements  of  prosperity,  than 
all  five  of  the  largest  cities  of  Georgia,  that 
hold  on  to  the  bar-rooms,  put  together.  Is 
there  any  other  city  where  they  have  bar- 
rooms that  has  a surplus  of  over  225,000  dol- 
lars in  the  treasury  on  a clean  balance-sheet 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  can  sell  4^  per  cent 
bonds  at  par?” 

The  whole  question  was  ably  treated  in  an 
article  on  “ Prohibition  in  Atlanta,”  given  in 
the  Atlanta  Weekly  Constitution  (July  21st, 
1887),  in  which  are  set  forth  the  difficulties 
and  triumphs  of  prohibition.  On  the  former 
point  the  writer  says:  “The  changes  proposed 
by  it  {i.e.  the  local  option  election)  were  so 
radical  as  to  be  almost  revolutionary.  Over 
a hundred  business  houses  were  to  be  closed. 
Nearly  500  men  were  to  be  forced  to  give  up 
a chosen  employment.  The  city  treasury  was 
to  be  left  with  ^8000  less  revenue.  Trade 
amounting  annually  to  millions  of  dollars  was 
to  be  turned  away  from  the  city.  Many  large 
business  houses  were  to  be  left  uni'ented.  Of 
course  a movement  proposing  measures  so 
radical  met  with  the  most  spirited  and  deter- 
mined opposition.  Many  of  our  best  citizens 
regarded  it  with  outspoken  disfavour.  It  was 
said  that  prohibition  in  a city  so  large  (60,000 
inhabitants)  as  this  was  impracticable;  that  it 
would  not  prohibit;  that  trade  would  be  in- 
jured; that  taxes  would  be  increased;  that  the 
stores  in  which  the  liquor  business  was  carried 
on  would  not  be  rented  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  same  amount  of  whisky  would  be 
drank  with  the  law  as  without  it — the  city 
would  only  miss  the  revenue;  that  it  would 
be  a death-blow  to  Atlanta’s  progress.” 

The  article  goes  on  to  give  details  of  the 
wonderful  changes  effected:  streets  once 
deemed  unsafe  for  ladies  to  walk  in  without 
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an  escort,  “iis  orderly  as  any  in  the  city;” 
stores  in  which  the  liquor  trade  was  conducted, 
occupied  by  other  lines  of  trade;  a perceptible 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  ride  on 
the  street  cars;  cash  purchases  of  coal  in  quan- 
tities of  from  two  to  ten  tons  for  winter  stor- 
age by  persons  who  a short  time  before  could 
hardly  buy  any.  Attendance  upon  the  public 
schools  had  largely  increased;  Sabbath  schools, 
churches,  &c.,  well  attended.  The  people  were 
better  fed,  clothed,  and  housed ; and  peace  and 
prosperity  reigned  everywhere.  During  the 
year  under  notice  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  people  joined  the  various  churches 
of  the  city.  The  article  concludes  thus;  “Our 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  us,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  a city  of  60,000  inhabitants  can 
get  along  and  advance  at  a solid  and  constant 
I'ate  without  the  liquor  traffic.” 

In  July,  1887,  a victory  for  prohibition  was 
secured  in  Floyd  county,  Georgia,  when  by 
a majority  of  561  the  liquor  interest  was  de- 
feated, although  Rome,  the  county  town,  was 
in  a minority.  The  total  returns  for  the  county 
were  1501  for  prohibition,  960  against. 
Rome’s  vote  was:  for  license  758,  for  prohi- 
bition 491;  license  majority,  267. — {New  York 
Voice.) 

State  of  Ohio. — In  1886  the  National  Tem- 
perance Advocate  (U.S.)  reported  that  over  one 
hundred  towns  and  municipal  corporations  in 
Ohio  had  voted  for  proliibition,  so  that  at  least 
100,000  people  were  free  from  the  influences 
of  the  legalized  saloon.  There  were  then 
twenty-four  papers  in  Ohio  which  advocated 
prohibition,  whereas  in  1884  there  were  but 
four. 

In  December,  1886,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided the  constitutionality  of  the  Dow  Law  of 
Ohio.  The  Scott  Law,  after  a year  of  success- 
ful operation,  was  destroyed  by  a partisan 
court.  The  next  legislature  passed  a law  tax- 
ing saloons  200  dollars  and  100  dollars,  the 
smaller  tax  being  on  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer. 
This  law  was  denounced  by  the  Democrats  in 
the  campaign,  and  assaulted  in  the  courts  by 
the  saloon-men,  who  contributed  50,000  dollars 
to  pay  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Ohio,  in- 
cluding ex-Governor  Hoadly.  The  court  was 
divided  politically  on  the  decision.  Judges 
Owen  and  Pollett  dissenting  from  their  Re- 
publican associates.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
law  would  bring  into  the  treasury  $3,000,000 
annually,  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  poor 
and  police  funds,  and  thus  relieve  every  city 


in  Ohio  from  excessive  taxation,  and  in  some 
cases  liquidate  municipal  debts.  The  law  had 
a local  option  feature,  by  which  several  cities 
of  over  2000  population  adopted  prohibition, 
while  nearly  100  villages  had  absolutely  driven 
out  saloons. 

Rhode  Island  State. — On  the  1st  July, 
1886,  a new  prohibitory  law  came  into  opera- 
tion in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Providence 
Journal,  which  had  manifested  no  special 
favour  to  the  law,  early  in  1887  noted  some 
of  its  failures,  and  furnished  the  following 
return  for  the  term  of  six  months,  from  July 
1st  to  January  1st : — 

1885  1886 

(Under  License).  (Under  Prohibition). 

Total  arrests,...  3,398  2,262 

The  Journal  says  editorially:  “ The  most  obvi- 
ous result  of  the  law  is  the  abolition  of  open 
selling  to  any  and  all  comers.  Throughout  the 
state  the  public  saloon  is  reported  unknown. 
This,  of  course,  is  a very  decided  gain.  The 
temptations  placed  in  the  way  of  the  young 
and  heedless  by  open  bar-rooms  at  every  cor- 
ner have  been  removed;  and  in  consequence, 
taking  the  state  as  a whole,  there  was  a marked 
falling  off  in  drunkenness  and  cognate  offences 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1886  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1885.  In  a 
word,  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  this : The 
law  has  reduced  the  amount  of  drunkenness 
that  was  seen  under  the  license  system,  and 
has  so  far  conduced  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  many  hitherto  disorderly  localities.” 

At  the  time  the  amendments  were  secured 
to  the  prohibitory  law  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
April,  1886,  the  words  “within  the  state” 
were  stricken  out,  and  so  the  sale  was  pro- 
hibited absolutely.  But  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  liquor-dealers  contended  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence  whether  this 
clause  remained  or  not,  as  liquors  could  be 
freely  kept  in  the  state  for  sale  elsewhere. 
Exceptions  were  taken  to  the  amended  law 
on  the  ground,  that  it  conflicted  with  the 
United  States  Constitution.  An  appeal  was 
therefore  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state,  based  upon  the  clause  in  section  8 of 
Article  i.  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  Congress  shall  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  states.  If  the  position  of  the  liquor- 
dealers  could  have  been  sustained,  no  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  would  have  been  possible 
except  for  an  actual  sale  in  the  state.  All 
attempts  to  prevent  the  keeping  of  liquors. 
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or  to  make  seizures,  or  to  suppress  nuisances, 
would  have  been  met  with  the  representation 
that  such  liquors  were  kept  and  such  nuisances 
were  maintained  in  order  to  make  sales  in 
other  states. 

The  New  York  Voice  says:  “The  liquor- 
dealers  had  placed  great  hopes  upon  this  case, 
and  had  looked  for  a decision  that  would  free 
them  from  the  burden  of  the  law  and  afford 
encouragement  to  the  trade  the  country  over. 
Instead  of  giving  fruition  to  these  pleasant 
hopes,  the  Supreme  Court  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  higher  tribunal  at  Washing- 
ton, and  proceeded  to  put  one  nail  more  in 
the  coffin  of  the  liquor  power.” 

The  decision  is  based,  first,  upon  the  ground 
taken  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  that 
is  not  delegated  to  the  general  government 
but  that  remains  to  the  states,  all  the  states 
“have  the  right  to  regulate  for  their  own 
welfare,  as  they  understand  their  welfare, 
their  internal  or  domestic  concerns.”  The 
court  enumerates  various  instances  in  which 
the  power  is  exercised,  and  then  says  it  is 
exercised  “ especially  to  diminish  and  prevent 
the  demoralization  and  impoverishment,  and 
the  numberless  vices  and  miseries,  which  are 
the  sure  concomitants  and  consequences  of  a 
free  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  by  restrain- 
ing or  prohibiting  it.”  In  the  second  place, 
the  court  bases  its  opinion  upon  the  broad 
ground  that  if  the  contention  of  the  dealers 
be  allowed,  a blind  or  feint  would  be  afforded 
under  which  every  dealer  could  carry  on 
his  business  unmolested.  The  coui’t  further 
says:  “We  find  it  difficult  to  see  how  a law 
which  forbids  the  keeping  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  one  state  for  sale  in  another,  in- 
terferes with  inter-state  commerce,  any  more 
than  a law  which  forbids  the  sale  of  such 
liquors  in  one  state  which  have  been  imported 
from  another;  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  a law 
of  the  latter  description  has  been  held  to  be 
a proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
states  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.” 

This  decision,  rendered  January  10th,  1888, 
is  in  line  with  a recent  decision  in  Maine  on 
the  question  of  “ imported”  liquors.  Both  de- 
cisions are  based  upon  the  same  clause  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  giving  Congress 
power  “to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  states.” 

In  1886  the  town  elections  in  the  State  of 


Massachusetts  showed  gratifying  gains  for 
prohibition.  Eeturns  from  about  fifty  towns 
gave  a gain  of  3800  for  no  license  over  the 
vote  in  the  same  towns  at  the  previous  elec- 
tions. A few  towns  which  voted  no  license 
the  year  before  were  lost,  but  several  new 
license  towns  were  added.  The  majority  for 
no  license  in  the  state  in  1884  was  9923,  the 
next  year  it  was  an  aggregate  of  over  14,000. 
A bill  prohibiting  the  granting  of  licenses  in 
dwelling  and  tenement  houses,  which  passed 
the  house  of  representatives,  was  defeated  in 
the  senate  by  21  to  15. 

In  this  state  the  vote  is  taken  every  year, 
and  is  decided  by  a simple  majority.  In  1887 
no  less  than  285  of  the  349  towns  in  the  state 
voted  for  “ no  license,”  this  being  an  increase 
of  35  over  the  previous  year;  so  that  over  81 
per  cent  of  the  towns  were  against  license, 
and  barely  19  per  cent  in  favour  of  license. 

In  addition  to  the  towns  there  are  28  cities 
in  Massachusetts,  and  these  hold  municipal 
elections  in  December,  when  the  question  of 
license  or  no  license  is  voted  upon.  The  table 
on  p.  125  gives  the  official  vote  by  cities  in 
1889,  1890,  and  1891. 

In  November,  1890,  votes  were  taken  in 
Nebraska  on  two  issues,  a license  amendment 
and  a prohibitory  amendment,  with  the  fol- 


lowing results: — 

For  the  pro-license  amendment,  75,426 

Against  the  amendment, 91,084 

showing  a majority  of  15,658  against  the 
amendment. 

For  the  prohibitory  amendment, 82,292 

Against  „ „ 111,728 


or  a majority  of  29,436  votes  against  the  pro- 
hibitory amendment.  Though  defeated,  the 
friends  of  prohibition  are  not  dismayed,  but 
hopeful  of  success  at  the  next  trial  of  their 
strength,  and  are  actively  working  to  accom- 
plish this  end. 

In  January,  1887,  Judge  W.  H.  Ford,  of  the 
First  J udicial  District  of  Texas,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  favourable  working  of  the  pro- 
hibition law  in  Jasper,  Texas,  in  which  he 
stated  that  in  each  of  the  four  elections  on  the 
subject  in  that  locality,  the  majority  for  local 
option  increased  each  time,  and  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  comfort  prevailed.  He  concludes 
by  saying : “ There  are  but  two  murder  cases 
that  have  occurred  in  my  district  in  ten  years, 
and  these  were  the  result  of  liquor,  not  bouglit, 
however,  in  this  county.  There  is  none  sold 
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Year  1 

889. 

Year  1890. 

Year  1891. 

Cities. 

No 

Majority 

For 

No 

Majority. 

For 

No 

Majority 

License. 

License. 

For 

Against. 

License. 

License. 

For 

Against. 

License. 

License. 

For 

Against. 

26,936 

18,763 

8,173 



28,157 

13,940 

14,217 



28,637 

21,314 

7,323 



Brockton, 

1,763 

2,229 

— 

466 

1,665 

2,282 

— 

617 

1,692 

2,647 

— 

955 

Cambridge, ... 

3,300 

3,793 

— 

493 

3,611 

4,165 

— 

554 

3,565 

4,051 

— 

486 

Chelsea, 

1,647 

951 

696 

— 

1,442 

1,524 

— 

82 

1,754 

2,171 

— 

417 

Chicopee, 

589 

472 

117 

— 

824 

630 

194 

— 

949 

582 

367 

— 

Fall  River,  ... 

2,731 

4,190 

— 

1,459 

5,147 

2,100 

3,047 

— 

4,337 

3,428 

909 

— 

Fitehburg,  ... 

1,299 

1,534 

— 

295 

1,690 

1,231 

459 

— 

1,394 

1,582 

— 

188 

Gloucester,  ... 

1,342 

861 

481 

— 

1,324 

986 

338 

— 

1,326 

1,091 

235 

— 

Haverhill,  ... 

1,464 

1,711 

— 

247 

2,038 

1,545 

493 

— 

2,050 

2,150 

— 

100 

Holyoke, 

2,2.53 

777 

1,746 

— 

2,418 

847 

1,571 

— 

2,499 

1,138 

1,361 

■ 

Lawrence,  ... 

2,794 

2,606 

188 

— 

3,326 

2,655 

671 

— 

3,182 

3,030 

152 

— 

Lowell, 

4,208 

5,066 

— 

818 

7,506 

2,970 

4,536 

— 

6,037 

4,222 

1,815 

— 

Lynn,  

3,012 

2,040 

972 

— 

4,344 

2,541 

1,803 

— 

4,207 

3,456 

731 

— 

]\falden. 

848 

1,186 

— 

338 

933 

1,582 

— 

649 

877 

1,711 

— 

834 

Marlboro, 

1,017 

609 

408 

— 

1,156 

1,203 

— 

47 

1,022 

1,358 

— 

336 

New  Bedford, 

2,382 

1,717 

665 

— 

2,435 

2,017 

418 

— 

1,964 

2,219 

— 

255 

Newbury  port. 

1,164 

718 

446 

— 

1,352 

694 

658 

— 

1,286 

775 

511 

— 

Newton, 

750 

1,841 

— 

1,091 

857 

1,990 

— 

1,135 

501 

1,379 

— 

878 

Northampton, 

735 

721 

14 

— 

963 

844 

119 

— 

1,006 

885 

121 

— 

Pittsfield, 

1,044 

313 

730 

— 

1,794 

762 

1,032 

— 

1,406 

654 

752 

— 

Quincy, 

618 

1,162 

— 

544 

720 

1,339 

— 

619 

835 

1,659 

— 

824 

Salem, 

2,248 

1,402 

846 

— 

2,160 

1.053 

1,107 

— 

2,262 

1,630 

632 

— 

Somerville,  ... 

635 

1,706 

— 

1,073 

999 

2,282 

— 

1,283 

1,054 

2,598 

— 

1,544 

Springfield,  ... 

2,950 

2,176 

774 

— 

2,806 

2,369 

437 

— 

3,418 

3,065 

353 

— 

Taunton, 

1,486 

1,224 

262 

— 

1,613 

1,218 

395 

— 

1,452 

1,433 

19 

— 

Waltham,  ... 

1,004 

791 

213 

— 

1,321 

1,187 

134 

— 

1,367 

1,272 

95 

— 

Woburn, 

809 

979 

— 

170 

1,310 

725 

584 

— 

1,322 

775 

547 

— 

Worcester,  ... 

5,125 

5,192 

— 

67 

6,398 

5,172 

1,226 

— 

5,773 

6,174 

— 

401 

Totals,  ... 

76,192 

66,730 

16,461 

8,161 

90,309 

61,853 

33,939 

4,986 

87,174 

78,449 

15,923 

7,218 

here  now,  the  local  option  law  being  enforced 
to  the  very  letter,  or  rather  observed.” 

The  following  prohibitory  amendment  joint 
resolution  passed  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Texas  in  1887: — “To  amend  section 
20  of  article  xvi.  of  the  State  Constitution. 
Section  1. — Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Texas,  that  section  20  of  article 
xvi.  of  the  constitution  be  so  amended  as  to 
read  as  follows,  to  wit : Section  20. — The 
manufacture,  sale,  and  exchange  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  except  for  medical,  mechanical,  sacra- 
mental, and  scientific  purposes,  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited in  the  state  of  Texas.  The  legislature 
shall,  at  the  first  session  held  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  enact  necessary  laws 
to  put  this  revision  into  effect.” 


1 II  the  figures  for  Boston  are  correct,  it  is  evident  that 
the  temperance  electors  in  that  city  were  very  remiss  in 
1890,^ when  the  majority  for  license  rose  from  8173  to 
14,217;  but  in  1891  this  was  reduced  to  7323.  In  most  of 
the  cities  where  “no  license”  prevailed  the  majorities 
have  been  increased ; in  all,  except  Cambridge,  Pittsfield, 
and  X ewton,  there  has  been  a decided  gain.  Whilst  not  a 
single  one  has  reverted  to  license,  four  have  voted  “no 
license,  which  were  on  the  other  list  in  previous  years ; 
these  are  Fitchburg,  Haverhill,  New  Bedford,  and  Wor- 
cester. Therefore,  prohibition  does  prohibit  when  the 
law  is  enforced.— The  figures  under  the  headings  “ For 
License”  and  “No  License  ” are  taken  from  the  Alliance 
NewSf  but  the  totals  and  other  figures  are  supplied  by 
the  present  writer. 


On  this  amendment  being  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  people,  it  was  defeated  by  a majority 
of  92,661 — the  voting  being  129,273  for,  and 
221,934  against.  Although  this  was  a large  ma- 
jority against  the  amendment,  yet,  considering 
the  special  condition  of  the  state,  the  vote  filled 
the  friends  of  temperance  with  hope  rather 
than  dismay,  as  the  minority  was  so  large. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  New  Jersey 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1887,  very  strong 
resolutions  were  passed  in  condemnation  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  in  favour  of  “ legal  prohibi- 
tion by  constitutional  amendment  as  the  ulti- 
mate remedy  in  territory,  state,  and  nation.” 

In  the  early  part  of  1887  the  Local  Option 
Bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Dakota  was 
signed  by  the  governor. 

The  legislature  of  Oregon  in  the  same  year 
passed  the  Prohibitory  Amendment  Eesolu- 
tion,  there  being  but  two  dissentients  in  the 
house,  and  three  in  the  senate. 

In  January,  1887,  the  senate  of  Tennessee, 
by  a vote  of  31  to  2,  passed  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  Gov- 
ernor Luce  at  once  signed;  but  in  April  the 
people  voted  against  it  by  a majority  of  27,733. 

On  the  28th  January  the  senate  of  Mi- 
chigan by  a vote  of  22  for,  and  10  against, 
passed  a prohibitory  amendment  which  had 
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already  passed  the  house.  The  friends  of 
temperance  laboured  hard  to  secure  a victory, 
but  so  vigorously  did  the  liquor  interest  bring 
up  their  supporters,  that  on  the  votes  being 
counted,  it  was  found  that  there  were  178,470 
for  the  amendment,  and  184,305  against;  or  a 
majority  of  5835  against. 

Early  in  1887  the  report  from  Alabama,  as 
given  in  the  Savannah  News,  was  as  follows; — 
“ The  prohibition  movement  is  making  head- 
way in  Alabama.  The  legislature  has  agreed 
upon  a very  high  liquor  license  tax,  and  has 
passed  a prohibition  law  for  two  of  the  black 
counties.  The  planters  are  finding  that  pro- 
hibition is  a necessity.  The  negroes  are  rapidly 
becoming  worthless  as  labourei’s  because  of 
their  drinking  habits.  The  greater  part  of 
their  earnings  are  spent  in  whisky,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  when  they  are  most  needed 
they  are  not  in  a fit  condition  to  work.  The 
planters  have  tried  every  means  but  prohibi- 
tion to  remedy  the  whisky  evil,  and  now  they 
propose  to  try  that.  Some  of  those  who  have 
been  the  strongest  opponents  of  prohibition, 
because  it  interferes  with  individual  liberty, 
are  now  among  its  strongest  advocates.  While 
they  have  no  objection  to  whisky  taken  in 
moderation,  they  prefer  that  its  sale  shall  be 
absolutely  prohibited,  rather  than  that  their 
labourers  shall  be  demoralized  and  rendered 
worthless.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  simply 
keep  the  sale  of  whisky  within  reasonable 
bounds  in  the  black  counties.  If  its  sale  is 
permitted  at  all,  the  negroes  are  sure  to  get 
all  they  want;  and  that  means  their  demora- 
lization, and  finally  their  ruin.  The  prohibi- 
tion movement  would  never  have  gained  the 
foothold  in  the  south  it  has  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  necessity  of  putting  whisky  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  negroes.  The  plantei'S  saw  that 
their  interests  would  suffer  serious  loss  if  some- 
thing were  not  done  to  check  whisky  drinking 
among  them.  The  effects  of  prohibition  were 
so  satisfactory  in  more  ways  than  one  in  loca- 
lities in  which  it  was  first  tried,  that  it  was 
adopted  in  others,  and  in  that  way  has  spread 
over  a good  portion  of  the  south.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  prohibition  were  to  get  as 
firm  a footing  in  Alabama  as  it  has  in  Georgia. 
It  certainly  will  if  it  can  be  kept  separate 
from  politics.” 

Opelika  is  a town  of  about  3500  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  county  seat  of  Lee  county,  Alabama, 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  finest  farming  lands 
in  the  state.  Before  the  adoption  of  prohibi- 


tion it  had  seven  or  eight  drinking  saloons, 
many  drunkards,  and  the  pop  of  the  pistol  was 
heard  on  the  streets  day  and  night.  The  negro 
population  was  vicious,  and  the  town  was 
always  crowded  with  idlers.  In  1887  a deter- 
mined stand  was  taken,  and  efforts  made  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory  law, 
and  in  January,  1888,  there  was  not  a single 
drinking  place  in  the  whole  of  Lee  county, 
containing  some  30,000  people.  A sum  of 
$200,000  was  previously  poured  into  the  saloons 
annually,  now  the  money  is  spent  in  food, 
clothing,  land,  &c.  &c.  The  Detroit  Free  Press 
says;  “The  retail  trade  has  increased  fully 
thirty  per  cent,  and  real  estate  has  advanced 
twenty-five.  The  town  caboose  used  to  be 
crowded,  to-day  its  doors  stand  open.  The 
higher  court  used  to  be  pushed  to  get  through 
with  the  criminal  business  resulting  directly 
from  drink;  now  it  is  entirely  relieved  from  it. 

And,  grander  than  all  this,  the  idlers  and 
loafers  who  once  cursed  the  place  are  now  at 
work,  making  a difference  of  many  thousand 
dollars  in  the  value  of  the  county’s  production 
each  season,  and  putting  general  society  on  a 
much  higher  plane.  The  new  stores  and  larger 
stocks  of  goods  can  be  traced  directly  to  this, 
as  also  the  better  homes  and  well-clad  children 
of  a certain  class.  The  prohibition  movement 
is  worth  half  a million  dollars  a year  to  Lee 
county  in  cash  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  case,  and  now  that  whisky 
cannot  be  had  no  one  wants  it.” 

State  of  Iowa. — The  Eev.  Dr.  George 
Magoun,  for  a long  time  president  of  the  Iowa 
College,  in  a letter  published  February,  1887, 
in  speaking  of  the  prohibitory  law  of  that 
state,  says; — “No  law  on  any  statute-book  is 
better  executed  than  our  stringent  prohibitory 
law,  and  this  largely  because  it  is  so  stringent. 
The  law  against  murder  is  not  enforced  near 
so  well;  the  law  against  theft  no  better,  though 
there  are  motives  to  lead  sufferers  by  stealing 
to  look  after  offenders  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  liquor-selling.  The  fundamental 
reason  why  prohibition  is  a grand  success  in 
Iowa,  with  the  usual  exceptions  to  all  good 
laws,  is  that  the  people  are  determined  that 
the  open  sale  of  liquors  shall  not  disgrace  and 
injure  the  state  any  longer.” 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  secretary 
of  the  central  committee  of  the  pi'ohibitory 
camp.aign  of  Texas  in  regard  to  the  working 
of  prohibition  in  Iowa,  Governor  Larrabee 
wrote  as  follows,  in  the  early  part  of  1887; — 
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“lu  80  out  of  the  99  counties  of  the  state 
prohibition  is  enforced,  and  in  the  remaining 
19  counties  it  is  partly  enforced ; no  property 
has  been  depreciated  by  its  enforcement,  as 
saloons  make  room  for  better  and  more  legiti- 
mate business.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  has 
had  no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  population, 
beyond  causing  the  removal  from  the  state 
of  some  incurable  dispensers  and  perhaps  in- 
curable customers.  The  effects  of  prohibition 
upon  the  general  welfare  and  habits  of  the 
people  are  decidely  wholesome.  Prohibition 
sentiment  is  on  the  increase,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  prohibition  is  an  established  power 
in  Iowa.” 

In  November,  1888,  Judge  Given,  of  the 
District  Court — in  the  case  of  a Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  liquor-seller,  who,  assuming  that  the 
right  to  import  liquor  in  original  packages 
gave  the  right  to  sell  the  same,  had  been  im- 
porting whisky  in  half-pint,  pint,  quart,  and 
gallon  bottles,  and  selling  it — granted  an  in- 
junction against  him.  The  judge  held  that, 
“conceding  that  the  right  to  import  assures 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  importation,  it  can 
only  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  state ; that  the  law  permits  the  sale  of 
imported  liquors  in  the  original  package,  which 
makes  the  question  hinge  upon  what  is  meant 
by  the  original  package.”  Judge  Given  con- 
tended that  it  refers  to  the  package  as  it  came 
from  the  distillery  with  the  government’s 
revenue  stamp  upon  it.  “The  half-pint  or 
pint  flask  put  up  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  for 
hip-pocket  use  in  Iowa  is  not  an  original  pack- 
age in  the  sense  of  the  law,”  said  Judge  Given. 
“To  admit  that  it  is,  is  to  permit  a manifest 
evasion  of  the  law,  and  practical  nullification 
of  the  right  of  a state  to  regulate  or  prohibit 
the  sale  of  liquors  within  its  borders — a right 
which  has  been  conceded  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  fifty  years  ” {Alliance  News, 
1888,  p.  955). 

The  result  of  the  cruel  murder  in  1886  of 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  Hammond  in  Sioux  city,  Iowa, 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  law-breaking 
grog-shops,  was  the  immediate  enforcement  of 
the  prohibitory  law.  One  hundred  injunc- 
tions were  issued  and  permanently  enjoined. 
Twenty  saloons  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  slieriflT  in  one  day,  and  the  rum-sellers  left 
the  city.  This  city  had  been  the  stronghold 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  but  now  the  law  was  en- 
forced, and  evidence  given  that  prohibition 
prohibits  in  Iowa. 


A correspondentof  the  Manchester  Examiner 
and  who  visited  America  in  1887,  reports 

as  follows: — “Tliere  have  been  indications  in 
America  that  the  liquor  party,  emboldened  by 
their  success  in  the  prohibition  struggles  in 
Pennsylvania,  intended  to  try  their  hand  at 
an  endeavour  to  obtain  ‘ repeal  ’ in  states  where 
at  present  prohibition  is  the  law.  A leading 
liquor  paper  told  tlie  trade  that  if  ever  legal 
prohibition  becameany  thing  like  general  ‘ your 
jig  is  up,’  and  after  the  close  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian fight  gave  as  a rally  cry,  ‘Now  for 
Kansas  and  Iowa.’  That  was  in  July  last. 
No  attempt  at  repeal  has  yet  shown  itself  in 
Iowa.  The  Republican  party  there  has  made 
the  continuance  and  complete  enforcement  of 
the  law  a solid  plank  in  its  platform,  and  as 
that  party  is  unquestionably  the  dominant 
one— though  for  that  matter  the  other  party 
accepts  the  law — the  next,  like  the  present 
executive,  is  extremely  likely  to  be  vigorously 
prohibitive.  Some  show  was  made,  however, 
with  respect  to  Kansas.  In  the  state  itself 
no  newspaper  could  be  found  to  write  up  the 
demand  for  the  ‘ resubmission  ’ of  the  question 
to  the  people,  and  the  advocates  of  license  had 
to  content  themselves  with  the  services  of  a 
paper  in  Kansas  city,  the  large  bulk  of  which 
is  in  Missouri.  Last  summer  the  present 
governor  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Lyman  U.  Humphrey, 
said  to  me,  ‘ Eesubmission  in  Kansas  is  as  dead 
as  slavery.’  So  it  appears,  for  there  has  been 
much  outcry,  not  for  a change  in  the  law,  but 
against  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
as  to  the  alleged  commercial  depression  in  the 
Kansas  towns  since  prohibition — statements 
which  the  public  records  of  the  state  abun- 
dantly falsify.” 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  prohibition  in  Iowa.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  state  of  Iowa  says : “ Of  the  ninety 
counties  in  Iowa  in  1888  there  were  fifty-five 
which  reported  no  commitments  to  county 
jails.  On  June  30th,  1887,  there  were  thirty- 
seven  savings’-banks  in  Iowa,  with  total  assets 
of  12,600,000  dollars.  In  two  years  of  prohi- 
bition these  have  increased  to  fifty  in  number, 
and  the  assets  have  grown  to  17,185,000 
dollars.”  A great  diminution — nay,  very  little 
crime — and  almost  fifty  per  cent  increase  of 
savings  in  two  years  as  the  result  of  prohi- 
bition ! 

In  the  early  part  of  Jan.  1889,  the  Omaha  Bee, 
Nebraska,  published  a series  of  articles  from 
a special  reporter,  purporting  to  give  the  facts 
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relative  to  prohibition  in  Iowa,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  was  stated  that  proliibition  “exists 
only  in  name  and  not  in  reality.”  The  writer 
claimed  that  liquor  may  be  freely  obtained  at 
all  the  drug-stores  in  the  city  except  one  or 
two,  and  yet  he  described  minutely  the  “holes 
in  the  wall,”  the  “red  slabs,”  in  dark  base- 
ments, the  schemes  of  guarding  in  unattrac- 
tive places  a few  bottles  of  the  vilest  kind  of 
spirits.  Such  retailers  would  not  be  patron- 
ized, and  “boot-leggers”  would  not  exist,  if 
there  were  no  restriction,  no  real  prohibition 
at  the  drug-stores.  He  further  stated  that 
“nine  out  of  every  ten  men  whom  you  meet 
will  unhesitatingly  pour  into  your  ears  a tale 
of  woe  ” regarding  prohibition.  This  is  proving 
too  much,  for  this  proportion  opposed  to  the 
law  would  prevent  its  enforcement;  and  if  not 
enforced,  why  the  lamentation  and  woe?  In 
Davenport,  where  there  is  a majority  in  favour 
of  saloons,  according  to  this  same  reporter  they 
are  not  closed. 

To  combat  the  absurdities  of  this  unknown 
witness,  Mr.  George  H.  Gibson,  editor  of  the 
Rising  Tide,  Omaha,  sent  a copy  of  the  Bee 
report  with  the  following  letter  to  William 
Larrabee,  governor  of  Iowa: — 

“ Dear  Sir, — I inclose  herewith  an  article 
clipped  from  last  evening’s  Omaha  Bee  entitled 
‘Prohibition  in  Iowa.’  Please  let  us  know  by  re- 
turn mail  if  your  conversation  with  the  Bee’s  cor- 
respondent is  correctly  reported.  State  also  if  he 
has  correctly  reported  the  criminal  record  in  Des 
Moines.  Is  his  statement  regarding  drug-stores 
true?  Is  it  true  that  there  are  twice  as  many 
drunken  individuals  encountered  on  the  streets  as 
were  met  before  the  passage  of  the  prohibitory  law  ? 
How  does  the  volume  of  trade  in  legitimate  lines 
compare  with  trade  in  the  same  lines  in  1883?  Is 
not  the  growth  of  Sioux  city  as  marked  as  that  of 
any  town  in  the  state  where  there  are  no  prohibi- 
tory laws  ? Do  you  not  attribute  whatever  finan- 
cial losses  to  the  state  were  at  first  occasioned  by 
prohibition  due  to  the  too  local  nature  of  the  law, 
which  allowed  men  to  take  their  unjust  gains  with 
them,  and  continue  their  traffic  in  adjoining  states? 
Can  you  make  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
quantity  consumed  before  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law? 

“The  Rising  Tide  is  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
submission  bill  now  pending  in  the  Nebraska  legis- 
lature; the  Bee  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  prevent 
its  passage.  It  is  therefore  of  very  great  impor- 
tance to  present  all  facts  that  can  be  gathered  at 
the  present  time,  and  you  will  greatly  oblige  us, 
and  perhaps  enable  us  to  tip  the  trembling  scale  in 


favour  of  a great  reform,  by  replying  at  once  to 
the  questions  we  have  asked.  We  go  to  press  on 
Thursday. — Very  truly  yours, 

“ George  H.  Gibson,  Editor.” 

The  following  is  the  governor’s  reply : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  and 
hasten  to  state  the  following  in  reply: — 1.  My  con- 
versation with  the  correspondent  of  the  Omaha  Bee 
— who,  by  the  way,  introduced  himself  to  me  as 
the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tnhune — is  not 
correctly  reported.  2.  I know  little  of  the  criminal 
records  of  Des  Moines.  I am  positive,  however, 
that  the  vigilance  and  efficiency  of  its  police  force, 
and  the  public  order  of  the  city,  have  been  much 
improved  during  late  years.  3.  Only  one  drunken 
individual  is  encountered  on  the  streets  of  the  city 
to-day  where  five  were  encountered  six  years  ago. 

4.  Illegal  sales  in  drug-stores  are  of  much  rarer 
occurrence  than  formerly,  and  continue  to  decrease. 

5.  The  only  trade  that  has  suffered  in  consequence 
of  prohibition  is  the  liquor  trade.  6.  Sioux  city, 
as  I understand,  has  made  its  fastest  growth  since 
it  commenced  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  law.  7. 
The  only  losses  that  this  state  has  sustained  as  a 
result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law 
are  our  former  liquor-seUers  and  their  iU-gotten 
fortunes.  8.  I have  no  statistics  upon  the  subject; 
but  I am  convinced  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  liquor 
is  consumed  in  this  state  which  was  consumed  for- 
merly.— Yours  very  truly,  William  Larrabee.” 

The  editor  of  the  Rising  Tide  remarks: — 
“ It  is  natural  for  the  saloon-keepers  who  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  state  to  raise,  and  for 
their  sympathizers  to  swell,  the  cry  that  pro- 
hibition has  killed  Iowa.  It  is  easy  to  find 
there  a minority  who  are  the  friends  of  the 
outlaws,  and  a reporter  can  so  manipulate 
figures  and  fix  up  a fraction  of  the  truth  as  to 
deceive  the  simple.  But  let  us  keep  in  mind 
a few  things.  Iowa  has  tried  both  license  and 
prohibition,  and  her  people,  knowing  their 
own  affairs  better  than  a two-days’  visitor,  are 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  present  law. 
They  are  enforcing  the  law  more  and  more 
strictly,  are  constantly  narrowing  the  territory 
where  the  law  is  defied,  and  the  state  has  a 
steady  increase  in  prosperity.” 

In  January,  1888,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  had  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  aunulling  the  local 
option  law,  and  established  the  validity  of  that 
law,  which  was  then  in  force  in  thirty-four  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  counties,  and  in 
eleven  towns  and  cities  of  that  state.  Twenty 
counties  and  thirteen  cities  had  been  waiting 
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for  this  decision  before  holding  their  elections, 
and  it  was  expected  that  most  of  these  would 
go  in  favour  of  the  new  law. 

In  the  autumn  of  1887  meetings  for  praise 
were  held  in  Pasadena,  California,  in  which 
all  tlie  churches,  Presbyteriaus,  Congrega- 
tioualists,  Quakers,  Methodists,  &c.,  united, 
to  rejoice  over  the  overthrow  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  that  city. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1888,  a new  law  came 
into  force  in  Pennsylvania,  which,  “ in  sub- 
stance, is  in  order  to  sell  liquor.  The  applicant 
for  a license  must  present  a petition  to  the 
coimty  commissioners,  signed  by  not  less  than 
fifteen  freeholders  (t’.e.  citizens  who  hold  real 
estates),  recommending  that  a license  be 
granted  to  him.  If  granted,  he  must  furnish 
a bond  of  §10,000,  with  not  less  than  six  sure- 
ties (each  of  whom  must  own  not  less  than 
$2000  of  unencumbered  real  estate);  and  fur- 
ther, those  who  sign  his  petition,  and  his  bonds- 
men, must  be  residents  of  the  voting  precinct 
in  which  his  grog-shop  is  to  be  opened,  and  can 
be  on  the  petition  a bond  of  only  one  person. 
In  addition  to  this  he  must,  before  opening 
up,  pay  the  state  a license  fee  of  $500,  and  the 
government  fee  of  from  $10  to  $50.  All  those 
already  engaged  in  the  business  had,  till  the 
1st  of  May  (the  time  when  their  old  licenses 
expired),  either  to  comply  with  the  new  law 
or  else  discontinue,  under  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment.” 

All  townships  had  power  to  vote  whether 
they  would  have  liquor  sold  or  not.  If  they 
voted  “No  license,”  they  had  no  saloons  in  that 
township,  and  therefore  no  legal  sale  of  liquor. 
If  they  voted  “License,”  anyone  could  sell  that 
would  pay  a fee  of  $300  for  state  license  (in 
lieu  of  the  bond),  in  addition  to  the  govern- 
ment or  revenue  fee.  In  Michigan  they  had 
a similar  law  (except  that  the  vote  is  by  coun- 
ties instead  of  townships),  and  under  this  law, 
in  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1888,  the  elections  in  twenty 
counties  were  in  favour  of  prohibition. 

The  state  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
a high  license  law,  which  was  expected  to  work 
wonders  in  Philadelphia  in  the  number  of 
saloons,  because  of  its  provisions  requu-ing  a 
§500  fee  to  be  paid  the  city  treasurer  for  a 
year’s  license,  and  bonds  to  guarantee  that  the 
applicant  would  strictly  observe  the  law.  This 
expectation  was  fully  realized,  as  the  number 
feu  from  5789  saloons  in  1887  to  3426  appli- 
cations in  1888,  a reduction  of  over  two-fifths. 
Furthermore,  a licensing  discretion  was  given 
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to  the  judges  who  heard  the  applications,  and 
only  1345  were  granted,  which  was  less  than 
one-fourth  of  those  in  operation  in  1887.  381 
of  the  applications  were  opposed  by  the  Law 
and  Order  Society,  whose  representatives  set 
forth  the  misdeeds  of  the  applicants  or  the 
character  of  the  location  of  the  saloon,  and 
some  lively  scenes  were  enacted  in  court. 

Whatever  virtue  there  may  be  in  “ high 
license”  in  other  respects,  it  is  conclusively 
proved  that  in  Philadelphia  it  does  not  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  murder  and  other 
crimes.  “ During  the  past  four  months  (1889) 
sixteen  murders  have  been  committed  in 
Philadelphia  by  persons  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.”  The  National  Temperance  Advo- 
cate (New  York)  says:  “This  item  from  the 
daily  press  gives  one  result  of  ‘ high  license 
law  in  Philadelphia.  The  evil  is  in  the 
drink,  whether  a high  price  or  no  price  is  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  dealing  out  murder,  want, 
and  misery  by  the  glass.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (January,  1889) 
makes  the  following  remarks,  which  are 
worthy  the  serious  attention  of  social  and 
moral  reformers  in  England : — “ Temperance 
reformers  in  this  country  have  not  yet  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  the  need  for  making 
instruction  in  the  scientific  case  for  temperance 
an  essential  part  of  our  school  education.  They 
aie  on  this  point  ahead  of  us  in  the  States. 
Twenty-five  legislatures,  besides  the  national 
government,  have  made  scientific  temperance 
a compulsory  school  study  in  their  respective 
states  and  territories,  covering  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  population.  Thirteen  states  yet 
lack  this  legislation  only.  Three  of  these — 
New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — are  in  the 
north.  The  inculcation  of  temperance  in  this 
practical  educational  fashion  is  entirely  due  to 
the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.” 
Perhaps  the  British  Women’s  Temperance 
Union  will  take  the  hint  and  try  something  in 
this  direction. 

Step  by  step  the  temperance  reformers  of 
America  were  led  on,  until  many  of  them  were 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to  ensure  perma- 
nent success  was  to  form  a National  Prohibi- 
tion Party,  wholly  devoted  to  the  one  ques- 
tion, without  let  or  hindrance  from  party 
political  considerations.  On  the  16th  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  an  important  conference  was 
held  at  Chicago,  when  about  two  hundred 
delegates,  representing  twenty-one  states  of 
the  Union,  met  to  take  measures  for  introduc- 
es 
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ing  a strong  temperance  clause  into  the  Na-  | 
tional  platform  of  the  party.  These  delegates 
comprised  leading  statesmen,  editors,  divines, 
officials,  and  business  men  from  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  it  is  stated  that  “ a spirit  of 
harmony  and  earnestness  characterized  their 
deliberations,  which  was  a powerful  sign  of 
their  worthiness  to  labour  in  the  temperance 
cause.”  Senator  Blair  of  New  Hampshire, 
a temperance  veteran  statesman,  was  elected 
permanent  chairman,  and  opened  the  confer- 
ence with  the  following  striking  words:  “I 
feel  highly  honoured  in  being  asked  to  preside 
over  this  great  and  historic  convention,  which 
I firmly  believe  will  live  in  the  annals  of  time. 
We  are  here  for  the  destruction  of  the  rum 
traffic  throughout  this  country  and  the  world. 

I think  I can  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  con- 
vention when  I say  that,  as  between  free  rum 
and  low  license,  we  are  in  favour  of  high 
license;  that  as  between  high  license  and  pro- 
hibition, we  are  in  favour  of  prohibition.” 

A committee  was  appointed,  which  framed 
an  anti-saloon  platform,  of  which  the  following 
clauses  form  part  and  indicate  its  nature: — 

“ Kesolved : 1.  That  the  liquor  traffic,  as  it 
exists  to-day  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
enemy  of  society,  a fruitful  source  of  corrup- 
tion in  politics,  the  ally  of  anarchy,  a school 
of  crime;  and,  with  its  avowed  purposes  of 
seeking  to  control  elections  and  legislation,  is 
a menace  to  public  welfare,  and  deserves  the 
condemnation  of  all  good  men.  2.  That  we 
declare  war  against  the  saloon  {i.e.  grog- 
shop), and  hold  it  to  be  the  supreme  duty  of 
the  government  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
shall  restrict  it  and  control  its  influence,  and 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  extinguish  it 
altogether.  ...  5.  That,  inasmuch  as  the 
saloon  business  creates  a special  burden  of 
taxation  upon  the  people  to  support  courts, 
jails,  and  almshouses,  therefore  a large  annual 
tax  should  be  levied  upon  the  saloons  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  exist,  and  that  they  should 
be  made  responsible  for  all  the  public  and 
private  injury  resulting  from  the  traffic.” 

That  the  indictment  against  the  liquor 
traffic  contained  in  the  first  clause  was  justi- 
fied by  the  facts,  was  clearly  proved  by  the 
terrible  evidence  published  for  several  weeks 
in  succession  after  the  presidential  election 
of  1888  in  the  columns  of  the  Voice.  The 
facts  there  given  showed  the  awfully  corrupt- 
ing power  and  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic 
in  the  politics  of  the  nation. 


The  platform  here  laid  down  also  indicates 
that  the  promoters  of  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion Party  were  acting  with  wisdom  and 
prudence.  Knowing  the  value  of  the  work 
done,  and  the  means  used  to  educate  the 
public  mind  to  the  higher  standard,  the  Ame- 
rican advocates  of  prohibition  were  prepared 
to  urge  their  plea  at  all  hazards ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  willing  to  accept  as  part 
payment  — on  account  — “such  measures  as 
shall  restrict  and  control  its  influence  {i.e.  the 
liquor  traffic),  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  extinguish  it  altogether.”  Theirs 
was  not  a cry  of  all  or  nothing,  but  a gradual 
and  permanent  growth  of  prohibition  prin- 
ciples, until  the  time  arrived  when  the  nation 
as  with  one  voice  should  demand  the  total 
and  final  extermination  of  the  traffia 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  latest 
development  of  temperance  in  the  United 
States,  commencing  with  Maine,  the  first  state 
to  adopt  what  is  known  as  the  “ Maine  Law.” 

In  1886  Governor  Bod  well,  in  his  annual 
address  to  the  legislature  of  Maine,  referring 
to  the  liquor  traffic,  said : “ The  question  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Maine 
has  engaged  popular  attention  within  the  last 
year  to  a considerable  extent.  The  agitation 
has  resulted  in  a reaffirmation  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  at  the  polls,  of  their  full  faith  in 
the  prohibitory  system,  and  of  their  desire  to 
see  the  law  fairly  administered  and  properly 
enforced. 

“ The  situation  in  the  state  respecting  the 
law  may  be  briefly  and  candidly  stated.  In 
from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  towns 
of  the  state  the  law  is  well  enforced,  and  has 
practically  abolished  the  sale  of  spirituous  and 
malt  liquors  as  a beverage.  In  the  large  cities 
and  towns,  on  the  seaboard  and  at  railway 
centres,  it  has  been  found  more  difficult  to 
secure  perfect  compliance  with  the  law,  but  it 
can  still  be  said  that  at  very  few  points  in 
the  state  is  liquor  openly  sold.  The  offences 
against  the  law  are  in  large  part  clandestine, 
and  therefore  difficult  to  detect  and  expose 
by  legal  testimony. 

“But  it  is  a great  moral  gain  when  the 
liquor-seller  is  driven  from  the  light  of  day 
to  secret  places  and  to  stealthy  devices  to 
carry  on  his  hurtful  and  demoralizing  traffic. 
Some  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  tem- 
perance cause  think  that  an  increase  of  the 
penalties,  especially  for  the  first  offence  of 
liquor-selling,  would  cure  the  admitted  evil  of 
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imperfect  enforcement;  but  the  more  prudent, 
ami  I tliink  by  far  the  larger  number,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  an  increase  of  the  penalty 
would  do  harm  rather  than  good.  What  is 
actually  needed  at  the  points  named  is  a sound 
public  opinion  to  urge  and  uphokl  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Where  that  is  wanting  the 
case  is  made  difficult  with  the  prohibitory 
law,  as  indeed  it  always  is  with  every  form  of 
law.  Perhaps  an  increase  of  penalty  would, 
in  the  places  referred  to,  enhance  rather  than 
diminish  the  evils  of  indifference  and  hostility. 
It  can,  however,  be  said  with  satisfaction  that 
even  with  this  imperfect  enforcement  at  cer- 
tain points,  the  law  has  been  of  immeasurable 
value  in  reducing  the  liquor  traffic,  and  has 
correspondingly  increased  the  wealth  of  the 
state,  by  increasing  the  sobriety  of  the  people 
and  saving  the  fruits  of  industry.” 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1886,  the  Sydney 
Daily  Telegraph  published  a series  of  letters  on 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  including  testimonies 
from  the  governor  and  executive  council  of 
Maine,  and  from  senators  and  representatives 
of  the  state,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  to  the  effect  of  prohibition  in  Maine 
in  1872,  to  which  the  Hon.  Neal  Dow  adds: 
“As  true  of  1886  as  of  1872.” 

In  a special  letter  to  Edward  J.  H.  Knapp, 
hon.  sec.  New  South  Wales  Local  Option 
League,  Mr.  Dow  remarks: — “Now,  what 
upon  the  whole  have  been  the  results  of  pro- 
hibition in  Maine?  1.  Every  distillery  and 
brewery  has  been  suppressed,  and  we  had 
many  of  them — seven  of  the  former  and  two 
of  the  latter  in  this  city.  2.  The  volume  of 
the  liquor  traffic  has  been  reduced  by  at  least 
nineteen  - twentieths  of  its  former  account, 
whereby  we  save  in  the  state  annually  at  least 
$12,000,000,  direct  cost,  and  indirectly  nearly 
quite  as  much  more.  3.  As  the  result  of  this 
great  saving,  Maine,  from  the  poorest  state  in 
the  Union,  has  become  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous. 4.  Our  people  in  September,  1884, 
after  more  than  thirty  years’  experience  of  its 
benefits,  put  it  in  the  constitution  by  a vote 
of  3 to  1,  so  that  the  policy  is  irrevocable  with- 
out a formal  popular  vote.” 

In  the  early  part  of  1887  a bill  amending  the 
prohibitory  liquor  law  passed  both  branches 
of  the  legislature.  It  made  the  penalty  on 
first  conviction  thirty  days’  imprisonment  as 
well  as  a fine;  it  prohibited  the  sale  of  cider  for 
tippling  purposes;  allowed  druggists  to  keep 
all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  the  sole 


purpose  of  compounding  medicines;  made  the 
payment  of  the  United  States  iayi  prima  facia 
evidence  of  illegal  sale  of  liquors,  because  a 
druggist  was  not  required  to  pay  that  tax  for 
using  liquors  in  compounding  bona-fide  medi- 
cines; imposed  a penalty  on  railroad  employ6s 
for  unloading  liquors  outside  of  regular  sta- 
tions; and  gave  the  state  liquor  commissioner 
a fixed  salary  instead  of  as  formerly  a per- 
centage on  sales. 

Writing  to  a Texan  correspondent  under 
date  June  25th,  1887,  Major  Chapman  of 
Portland,  Maine,  says : — “ It  is  not  true  there 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  open  saloons  in 
Portland;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  no  open 
bars  or  saloons  in  Portland — not  to  my  know- 
ledge a single  place  where  liquor  is  advertised 
for  sale.  While  it  may  be  possible  to  procure 
liquor  for  drinking  purposes,  yet  its  sale  is 
driven  into  dark  corners,  and  must  be  carried 
on  clandestinely  with  the  greatest  difficiUty 
and  risk;  under  these  circumstances  the  youth 
are  not  exposed  to  temptation,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  without  the  formation  of 
drinking  habits.  The  number  of  arrests  for 
drunkenness  averages  only  three  or  four  daily, 
which  is  a small  number,  considering  that  we 
are  a large  seaport  city,  with  many  vessels 
arriving  daily  from  ports  where  liquor  is  easily 
obtainable.  Besides,  our  custom  is  to  arrest 
any  parties  found  in  a drunken  condition, 
while  in  most  cities  arrests  are  not  made  for 
drunkenness  unless  accompanied  with  disturb- 
ance. The  sentiment  of  our  community  is  in 
favour  of  prohibition  and  a faithful  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  and  would  not  tolerate  an 
administration  which  would  allow  the  law  to 
be  held  in  contempt.” 

In  the  Voice  for  December  29th,  1887,  the 
Hon.  Neal  Dow  replies  to  an  editorial  in  the 
Albany  Journal  on  the  “cider  clause”  of  the 
new  Maine  Law  Amendment  Act,  in  which  he 
very  sharply  rebukes  the  Journal  for  its  gross 
misrepresentations  and  absurd  statements, 
and  concludes  with  the  following  statement: 

- — “There  is  no  law  in  Maine  against  the  use 
of  cider  or  any  other  intoxicating  liquor;  it  is 
the  sale  and  keeping  for  sale  that  is  forbidden, 
and  of  cider  the  sale  and  keeping  for  sale 
of  it  ‘ for  tippling  purposes.’  There  is  no  de- 
mand by  anybody  for  the  repeal  of  the  cider 
clause.” 

In  May,  1887,  the  Portland  Herald  gave 
the  following  telling  comparisons,  showing  the 
results  of  prohibition  in  Maine : — 
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Maine  before  and  after  Prohibition. 


Fifty  years  ago. 

Now. 

13  Distilleries,  ... 

None. 

400  Open  bar-taverns,  ... 

None. 

2000  Grog-shops,  ... 

None. 

1500  Eum-paupers, 

Very  few. 

Poverty, 

Plenty. 

Wretchedness, 

Happiness. 

These  facts  concerning  Maine  prove  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a stringently- 
enforced  prohibitory  law,  and  that  prohibition 
does  prohibit. 

In  October,  1889,  the  following  statement 
was  published  on  the  authority  of  the  Earl 
of  Wemyss  and  the  Liberty  and  Property 
Defence  League  : — “ In  Maine,  which  is  re- 
garded by  teetotallers  as  a model  state,  inas- 
much as  the  prohibition  law  has  been  in  force 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  is  now  incor- 
porated into  the  constitution,  statistics  show 
that  there  is  a higher  percentage  of  insanity, 
crime,  and  pauperism  there  than  in  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.” 

This  looks  like  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
prohibition  tends  to  insanity,  crime,  and  pau- 
perism, which  is  not  only  absurd,  but  totally 
at  variance  with  facts.  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Wines, 
an  authority  on  such  questions,  points  out  the 
fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the 
statistics  of  pauperism  or  crime  in  the  States, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a uniform  law  for  secur- 
ing these  statistics.  Nevertheless,  the  statistics 
of  the  “Defective,  Dependent,  and  Delinquent 
Classes  of  the  United  States  for  1880”  favour 
no  such  statements,  nor  afford  even  a plausible 
pretext  for  the  allegations  made  by  Earl 
Wemyss,  who,  by  the  way,  furnishes  no  facts 
or  figures  to  substantiate  them. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
Compendium  of  the  Census  of  the  United  States, 
1880: — New  York  State  in  that  year  had  a 
population  of  5,082,871;  and  according  to  the 
returns  14,111  insane  persons,  or  one  in  every 
360  of  the  population.  For  the  same  year 
Maine  had  648,936  of  a population;  and  a 
record  of  1542  insane  persons,  or  one  in  every 
420  of  the  population.  Then  as  to  crime,  the 
prisoners  in  confinement  on  June  1st,  1880, 
in  the  United  States  numbered  59,555,  the 
population  of  the  States  at  that  time  being 
50,155,783.  The  population  of  Maine  was 
648,936,  and  the  number  in  prison  in  that 
state  was  408.  That  is,  one  in  every  846  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  in 
prison,  and  one  in  every  1590  of  the  popu- 


lation of  Maine  was  in  prison,  on  the  date 
named.  In  other  words,  the  percentage  of 
persons  in  prison  in  Maine  was  only  about 
half  of  that  of  the  United  States.  In  Maine, 
too,  the  offence  of  trafficking  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  “crime,  misery,  and  madness”  is 
punished  by  imprisonment;  the  same  offence 
in  many  other  states  is  not  punished  at  all. 
“Then  take  an  individual  case.  New  York, 
with  its  population  of  5,082,871,  had,  on  June 
1st,  1880,  no  less  than  8808  prisoners,  or  one 
in  every  577  of  its  population  — about  three 
times  as  many  in  proportion  as  Maine  !” 

Mr.  S.  Pidgeon,  in  his  Old  World  Questions 
and  New  World  Answers,  thus  summarizes  the 
results  of  investigations  which  were  made  in 
Massachusetts  in  1880-81  on  this  question. 
He  says : — “ The  temperance  reformers  of 
Europe  have  spent  much  eloquence  and  based 
much  argument  upon  the  more  or  less  casual 
and  scattered  observations  of  private  indi- 
viduals in  endeavouring  to  determine  to  what 
extent  intemperance  influences  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.  What  such  advocates  require 
to  give  force  to  their  conclusions  is  the 
strength  of  facts,  collected  within  given  limits 
of  space  and  time,  and  collated  in  a systematic 
manner.  These  are  furnished  in  two  remark- 
able reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Labour  Statistics  for  1880-81,  which  dealt  at 
great  length  with  the  relations  of  crime  and 
intemperance,  presenting  statistics  of  a kind 
which  nothing  short  of  a royal  commission 
could  procure  in  this  country.  It  was  thus, 
in  the  first  place,  shown  that  60  per  cent  of 
all  the  crimes  committed  within  the  limits  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  during 
a period  of  twenty  years,  consisted  of  ‘rum 
offences,’  drunkenness,  illegal  liquor-selling,  or 
liquor  nuisances.  When  this  fact  had  been 
established,  the  bureau  attacked  the  question 
of  how  far  drink  was  concerned  in  the  40 
per  cent  balance  of  crime  remaining  unac- 
counted for  after  the  first  inquiry.  The  inves- 
tigation was  long,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  a difficult  oue,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  its  very  remarkable 
conclusions.  These,  in  half  a dozen  words, 
declare  that  84  per  cent  of  all  the  crime 
committed  in  the  commonwealth  during  the 
twenty-year  period  in  question  was  caused, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  liquor.  Only 
sixteen  crimes  in  every  hundred  committed 
by  sober  men  ! ” How  utterly  unreliable  are 
the  statements  of  the  Liberty  and  Property 
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Defence  League,  in  the  face  of  such  facts  as 
those  now  adduced. 

In  a letter  to  the  Alliance  News  (1889,  p. 
934),  the  founder  of  the  Maine  Law,  now  “ a 
grand  old  man,”  with  a brain  as  clear  and 
active  as  in  youth — the  Hon  Neal  Dow,  gives 
utterance  to  an  able,  lucid,  and  instructive 
exposition  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Maine  Law,  which  we  are  tempted  to  quote. 
He  says: — 

“ In  England,  as  in  America,  the  stock  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  prohibition  in  localities  where 
it  does  not  exist  is  this — ‘ Prohibition  does  not 
prohibit.’  Look  at  Maine,  they  say,  where  the 
Maine  Law  was  enacted  thirty-eight  years  ago; 
and  at  Kansas,  and  at  Iowa,  where  it  has  been  in 
operation  several  years.  In  all  these  the  liquor 
traflSc  has  not  been  suppressed ; grog-shops  exist 
there,  and  wiU  continue  to  do  so,  they  say,  in  spite 
of  any  legislation  against  them.  Intelligent  men 
say  this ; educated  men,  who  are  supposed  to  know 
something  of  the  world  and  of  its  progression  from 
barbarism  to  civilization,  through  feudalism  and 
despotism,  to  that  large  measure  of  civil,  religious, 
and  personal  liberty  now  existing  in  your  country 
and  in  ours.  ‘ Prohibition  is  a failure,’  they  say. 
Why?  Because  it  has  not  yet  (in  these  few  years) 
entirely  extirpated  the  liquor  traffic,  and  relieved 
society  wholly  from  the  tremendous  evils  which 
always  and  inevitably  come  from  it. 

“That  ignorant  men  should  talk  in  that  way, 
honestly  believing  what  they  say  to  be  wise  and 
true,  might  be  expected ; but  that  educated  men 
should  do  so,  not  influenced  by  interest,  appetite, 
prejudice,  or  passion,  may  be  wondered  at.  Mea- 
sured by  such  a rule,  almost  all  reform,  from 
Christ’s  day  to  ours,  must  be  pronounced  failures 
— Christ’s  mission  and  the  labours  of  His  Church 
the  greatest  failure  of  aU. 

“But  what  has  prohibition  actually  accom- 
plished? To  what  extent,  if  any,  has  it  improved 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  promoted  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state?  Judged  fairly  and  honestly 
by  its  results,  has  its  operations  upon  the  whole 
been  for  good  or  evil?  If  for  either,  can  the  ex- 
tent of  its  influence  be  stated  proximately,  so  that 
fair-minded  men  can  judge  as  to  the  wisdom  or 
unwisdom  of  efliorts  to  extend  it  into  communities 
where  it  does  not  exist? 

“ Let  us  look  at  Maine  as  it  was : the  poorest 
state  in  the  Union,  its  people  consuming  in  strong 
drink  the  entire  value  of  all  its  property  of  every 
kind,  in  every  period  of  twenty  years  ; as  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  now  doing  in  every  period 
of  thirty-five  years.  Look  at  Maine  now:  it  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  states  in  our  country.  One 
of  our  foremost  men— as  a public  man  and  a states- 
man— known  all  over  the  world  as  an  able  leader 


in  public  affairs,  said  recently  at  a great  political 
meeting,  ‘ Maine  is  the  most  prosperous  state  in 
the  Union.’  Has  this  marvellous  change  been 
accidental?  or  is  there  a cause  for  it  lying  back 
somewhere  among  the  events  of  past  years?  Let 
us  find  out  if  we  can  what  the  reason  is.  Maine 
had  two  great  industries — the  fisheries  and  the 
timber  trade.  The  waters  all  along  its  extensive 
coast  of  three  hundred  miles  swarmed  with  valu- 
able fish  of  many  kinds.  The  people  all  along  this 
shore,  and  upon  its  multitude  of  islands,  devoted 
their  summers  to  these  mines,  which  to  them  would 
have  been  sources  of  wealth  if  wisely  utilized.  The 
state  of  Maine  was  noted  for  its  vast  forests  of 
valuable  timber ; it  was  known  as  the  ‘ Pine  Tree 
State.’  The  people  of  the  interior  were  engaged 
throughout  the  year  in  the  heavy  work  of  cutting 
down  the  trees  in  winter,  in  ‘running’  them  over 
the  lakes  and  down  the  rivers  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice,  in  manufacturing  them  in  summer  at 
our  innumerable  water-mills  into  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  ‘ lumber  ’ needed  in  the  market.  The 
products  of  these  industries  were  mostly  exported 
to  the  West  India  Islands.  A very  large  fleet  of 
vessels  built  expressly  for  this  trade  was  constantly 
engaged  in  this  transportation.  The  returns  for 
this  immense  amount  of  timber  and  fish  were 
mostly  in  West  India  rum  and  in  molasses,  to  be 
converted  into  ‘ New  England  rum  ’ at  our  numer- 
ous distilleries,  some  of  which,  large  ones,  were  in 
the  city  of  Portland. 

“All  this  rum,  the  imported  and  the  domestic,  was 
for  home  consumption,  so  that  it  was  literally  true 
that  the  products  of  these  two  great  industries 
were  poured  down  the  throats  of  the  people  in  the 
form  of  rum.  It  was  in  their  houses,  in  their  ships, 
in  their  fishing  smacks,  in  their  saw-mills  ; it  was 
everywhere  among  men  at  work,  among  them  when 
idle,  among  them  at  weddings,  at  funerals,  at  house 
raisings,  at  church  raisings,  at  dedications,  at  in- 
stallations; at  jollifications  when  young  men  be- 
came of  age,  and  when  apprentices  became  free. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  devices  among 
working  people  to  impose  fines  or  forfeits  upon 
each  other  for  things  done  or  omitted  to  be  done,  to 
be  paid  always  in  rum.  At  all  social  gatherings 
among  these  people  there  was  rum.  At  militia 
musters  and  towns’  meetings  and  political  conven- 
tions rum  was  always  present,  generally  free  to  all 
who  would  take  it.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
wide-spread  poverty  amongst  the  people.  This 
was  seen  everywhere  in  dilapidated  buildings,  in 
neglected  farms,  in  tumble-down  fences.  The 
people  would  gather  at  the  grog-shops  in  the  town, 
at  the  groceries  in  the  country,  spending  their  time 
in  drinking  and  running  in  debt;  so  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  farms  in  the  state  were  mortgaged 
to  the  rum -sellers.  The  state  upon  the  whole  was 
never  a dollar  the  richer  for  all  those  two  great 
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industries,  and  continued  to  be  the  poorest  state  in 
the  Union,  with  little  hope  of  a better  future. 

“ But  the  Maine  Law  canae  and  let  in  the  sun- 
shine upon  this  dark  and  gloomy  picture.  How 
did  it  come?  Not  with  banners  and  trumpets  and 
loud  huzzahs,  but  with  long  patient  labour  among 
the  people.  In  their  little  country  meeting-houses, 
their  town-houses,  their  school-houses,  in  their 
larger  barns,  in  their  shady  groves,  we  met  them 
with  their  wives,  and  sons,  and  daughters,  and 
laid  out  before  them  the  relation  of  drink  and  the 
drink  traffic  to  their  good  and  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. The  work  was  patiently  continued  for  many 
years,  until  these  people  saw  clearly  that  the  grog- 
shops were  a curse  to  them,  putting  them  down, 
and  keeping  them  down,  them  and  their  children 
after  them  ; unless  emancipation  should  come,  and 
that  this  could  come  only  by  letting  their  wish  and 
their  will  into  the  ballot-box.  This  they  did,  and 
lo ! the  sun  of  deliverance  burst  through  the  heavy 
clouds  which  seemed  to  shut  heaven  against  them. 

“Every  distillery  and  every  brewery  was  her- 
metically shut.  No  more  West  India  rum  came 
into  the  state — not  even  one  puncheon.  Nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  speedily  extin- 
guished. To-day  more  than  three-fourths  of  our 
people  is  practically  free  from  the  liquor  traffic ; so 
that  an  entire  generation  has  grown  up  there, 
never  having  seen  a grog-shop  or  a drunkard. 
Our  state  saves  annually,  directly  and  indirectly, 
more  than  twenty-four  million  dollars,  which  but 
for  prohibition  would  be  spent,  lost,  wasted  in  drink. 

“The  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  in  the  matter  of  drink,  are  entirely  changed. 
There  is  no  longer  ‘ drink  ’ at  public  gatherings  of 
the  people.  We  have  militia  musters  on  a large 
scale,  but  no  drink.  We  have  annually  many  very 
large  agricultural  and  mechanical  fairs  and  expo- 
sitions, but  never  drink.  We  have  many  public 
dinners,  but  drink  never  forms  part  of  the  menu. 
The  president  of  the  United  States  and  members 
of  his  cabinet  are  entertained  at  dinner,  public  and 
private,  but  ‘ drink  ’ is  never  even  thought  of.  An 
English  gentleman  said  on  one  of  these  occasions : 
‘ I do  not  see  how  you  can  go  on  without  wine.’ 
The  reply  was : ‘ Why  should  educated  and  intelli- 
gent men  need  intoxicants  at  an  entertainment?’ 

“ But  the  liquor  traffic  yet  lingers  in  our  cities 
and  larger  towns  upon  a small  scale  on  the  sly. 
This  is  not  at  all  the  fault  of  prohibition  as  a 
public  policy,  but  is  solely  due  to  certain  defects  in 
the  law,  which  will  be  corrected  by  and  by.  When 
this  is  done  every  vestige  of  the  liquor  traffic  will 
suddenly  vanish  from  the  state.  What  are  these 
amendments  to  the  law  which  we  desire?  The 
reply  is  very  simple: 

“ Liquor  is  sold  for  the  profit  and  not  the  fun  of 
it.  A prohibitory  law,  then,  should  be  so  drawn 
as  to  make  its  violation  unprofitable  and  uncom- 


fortable to  those  who  attempt  it.  No  law  prohi- 
biting the  sale  of  liquors  has  yet  met  this  require- 
ment, but  we  hope  that  ours  will  do  so  in  the  near 
future. 

“ The  whole  face  of  the  state  has  been  entirely 
changed  for  the  better.  Before  the  Maine  Law 
signs  of  poverty  and  unthrift  were  seen  everywhere 
about  the  state,  signs  of  thrift  and  prosperity  very 
few,  if  anywhere.  Now  there  is  indication  of  intel- 
ligent and  active  industry — thrift  and  prosperity 
everywhere,  while  no  sign  of  unthrift  is  seen  any- 
where. Nothing  is  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server which  does  not  indicate  enterprise,  activity, 
and  prosperity  among  the  people.  Vastly  better 
buildings  everywhere,  both  private  and  public,  all 
kept  in  perfect  order ; no  sign  of  dilapidation  to  be 
seen  anywhere. 

“ The  word  ‘ failure  ’ is  never  heard  here,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Maine  Law ; nor  does  the  thought  exist 
here  for  a return  to  the  old  rum-time  of  licensed 
grog-shops.  But  there  is  an  earnest  thought  for 
such  an  improvement  in  the  statute  as  will  make 
it  exceedingly  uncomfortable  and  unprofitable  to 
him  who  offends  against  it. 

“ In  1884  we  had  a popular  vote  in  this  state  on 
a proposition  to  add  to  our  constitution  an  amend- 
ment prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  keep- 
ing for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  We  had  al- 
ready an  experience  of  thirty-three  years  of  the 
benefits  of  that  policy,  and  the  result  of  the  vote 
was  an  affirmative  majority  of  47,075,  being  three 
times  larger  than  the  negative.  This  result  ought 
to  be  accepted  by  aU  unprejudiced  and  disinterested 
persons  as  conclusive  that  prohibition  is  a good 
thing,  and  not  a measure  bad  or  of  doubtful  utility, 
as  many  people  suppose  it  to  be. — Truly  yours, 

“Neal  Dow.” 

Much  misconception,  if  not  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation, has  been  evinced  by  certain  sections 
of  the  British  press  in  regard  to  the  progress 
of  the  prohibition  movement  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  only  to  repeat  the  fact  that 
local  powers  of  prohibition  in  one  form  or 
other  are  provided  by  almost  every  one  of  the 
states.  When  these  have  been  applied  largely, 
eflforts  are  made  to  secure  state  enactments  of 
prohibition.  The  most  advanced  position  is 
that  of  amendments  in  the  state  constitution, 
making  prohibition  by  the  legislature  impera- 
tive. These  amendments  are  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  all  the  electors  of  the  state.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a statement  of  such  vote  taken  in 
thirteen  states  and  one  territory  on  a consti- 
tutional amendment  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
figures  are  taken  from  the  National  Temper- 
ance Advocate  of  New  York: — 
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State,  Ac. 

For  the 
Amendment. 

Against  the 
Amendment. 

Majority 

For. 

Majority 

Against. 

Kansas  in  1880, 

Iowa  in  1882, 

Ohio  in  1883, 

Maine  in  1884 

South  Dakota  in  1885 

Michigan  in  1886, 

Texas  in  1887 

Tennessee  in  1887,  

Oregon  in  1887, 

West  Virginia  in  1888, 

New  Hampshire  in  1889, 

Massachusetts  in  1889, 

Pennsylvania  in  1889, 

Rhode  Island  in  1889,  

92,302 

155,436 

323,189 

70,783 

18,752 

178,470 

129,273 

117,504 

19,973 

41,668 

25,786 

86,459 

296,617 

9,956 

84,304 

125,677 

240,975 

23,811 

15,218 

184,305 

221,934 

145,237 

27,958 

76,555 

30,976 

133,085 

484,644 

28,315 

7,998 

29,759 

72,214 

46,972 

3,534 

5,835 

92,661 

27,733 

7,985 

34,887 

5,190 

46,626 

188,027 

18,379 

1,566,168 

1,822,994 

160,477 

427,323 

Commenting  upon  these  returns  Advocate 
says:  “We  give  the  latest  vote  in  Rhode  Island. 
North  Carolina  never  voted  on  a constitutional 
amendment.  Out  of  3,389,262  votes  the  op- 
ponents of  constitutional  prohibition  only  had 
a majority  of  256,726,  and  yet  the  entire  liquor 
press  of  the  nation,  including  the  New  York 
daily  papers,  cried  out  that  prohibition  was 
‘ dead,’  never  to  have  a resurrection.  Some  of 
these  papers  said  the  ‘prohibition  party  was 
dead;’  but  they  will  find  it  a lively  corpse 
when  election  day  comes  round. 

“And  here  again  the  papers  show  their 
usual  ignorance  when  writing  about  prohibi- 
tion and  the  prohibition  party.  The  entire 
vote  of  the  prohibition  party  in  these  thirteen 
states  at  the  last  presidential  election  was 
104,268. 

“ Now  neither  these  104,268,  who  voted  for 
constitutional  prohibition,  nor  the  1,462,000 
who  also  voted  for  prohibition  as  a non-partisan 
measure,  propose  to  give  up  the  battle,  or  stay 
the  agitation.  They  have  given  this  matter 
careful  review  and  patient  study  and  investi- 
gation, and  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  is  the  only  me- 
thod of  dealing  with  it  that  will  ever  remove 
the  cui-se  of  liquor-selling.” 

Not  only  was  the  constitutional  amendment 
lost  in  Rhode  Island  by  a large  majority,  but 
the  state  legislature  repealed  the  prohibition 
law,  and  substituted  a local  option  liquor  law, 
by  which  the  electors  have  a direct  veto  on  the 
issue  or  renewal  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  This  law — precisely  what 
the  Alliance  is  striving  to  secure  for  Great 
Britain— provides  that  on  petition  of  15  per 
cent  of  the  voters  in  any  town,  and  10  per  cent 


of  the  voters  in  any  city,  the  question  of  grant- 
ing or  withholding  licenses  for  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
electors.  Should  the  vote  in  a locality  be  that 
no  licenses  be  granted  in  that  locality,  then  no 
licenses  shall  be  granted  in  it.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  prohibition  is  not  crushed  in  Rhode  Island 
as  some  assert,  but  has  a power  which  in  time 
may  lead  to  total  and  permanent  prohibition. 

In  October,  1889,  the  president  of  theUnited 
States  issued  a proclamation  admitting  North 
and  South  Dakota  to  the  Union  of  the  States. 
The  new  states  entered  the  Union  with  pro- 
hibition written  on  both  their  banners,  an 
instance  unique  in  history.  The  Dakotas  are 
a vast  western  territory  largely  inhabited  by 
workers  in  and  around  the  tin  mines  which 
abound.  This  territory  was  divided,  and  as 
two  separate  states  under  the  name  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  sought  admission 
into  the  Union. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1889,  the  first  elec- 
tion took  place,  which  not  only  determined 
the  political  complexion  of  the  representation 
at  Washington,  and  of  the  governorship  and 
executive,  but  also  decided  other  points, 
amongst  which  was  a clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  and 
accepting  for  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquors. 
In  South  Dakota  this  clause  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  10,000  votes.  In  North  Dakota, 
also,  it  was  carried  by  a large  majority. 

Article  xxiv.  of  the  constitution  adopted  by 
the  people  says:  “No  person  or  corporation 
shall  manufacture,  or  aid  in  the  manufacture 
for  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor;  no  person 
shall  sell  or  keep  for  sale  as  a beverage  any 
intoxicating  liquor.  The  legislature  shall  by 
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law  prescribe  regulations  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  provide 
suitable  and  equitable  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion thereof.” 

By  the  terms  of  the  constitution  all  traffic 
in  intoxicants  is  unlawful,  but  until  the  lesis- 
lature  shall  take  the  necessary  action  there 
are  no  penalties  to  ensure  enforcement,  and 
these,  when  provided,  cannot  take  effect  until 
ninety  days  after  the  legislative  session,  unless 
passed  by  a two-thirds  vote. 

The  prohibitory  law  of  North  Dakota,  passed 
by  the  legislature  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1889,  enacts  in  section  1:  “That  any  person, 
association,  or  corporation  directly  or  in- 
directly manufacturing,  importing  for  sale  or 
gift,  or  keeping  for  sale,  or  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  or  gift,  or  bartering  or  trading  in- 
toxicating liquors  of  any  kind  as  a beverage, 
shall  for  the  first  offence  be  deemed  guilty  of 
misdemeanour,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  $200, 
nor  more  than  $1000,  and  be  imprisoned  in 
the  county  jail  not  less  than  ninety  days  nor 
more  than  one  year;  and  for  the  second  and 
every  subsequent  offence  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a felony,  and  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  state  prison  for  a period  not 
exceeding  two  years  and  not  less  than  one 
year.” 

There  are  one  or  two  noticeable  features  of 
this  law  which  seem  likely  to  tend  to  its  en- 
forcement. One  is  the  fact  that  the  punishment 
is  not  fine  or  imprisonment,  but  both  fine  and 
imprisonment — a heavy  fine  and  a lengthened 
period  of  imprisonment.  Second,  the  authori- 
ties of  the  state  are  under  penalty  of  from 
$200  to  $500  and  loss  of  office  for  not  enforcing 
the  law,  and  all  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act 
are  specially  repealed.  Under  such  provisions 
as  these,  it  will  soon  be  fully  proved  that  pro- 
hibition does  prohibit  in  the  states  of  Dakota. 

The  original  package  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  on  a writ  of  error,  re  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  v.  George  H.  Chapman  and 
William  Keller,  and  in  December,  1890,  the 
decision  was  given  against  the  defendants. 
The  defendants  were  informed  against  in  the 
county  court  of  Lincoln  county  for  keeping 
a common  nuisance  by  selling  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a beverage.  The  court  held  that, 
in  order  for  the  defendants  to  receive  immu- 
nity under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 


Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
Lusky  V.  Herdin,  commonly  known  as  the 
“original  package  case,”  they  must  show  in 
the  first  place  that  they  were  foreign  im- 
porters or  agents  of  a foreign  importer  of  beer 
or  liquors;  second,  that  as  such  agents  they 
received  an  importation  of  beer  or  liquor 
from  another  state  or  country;  third,  that 
they  were  as  such  importers  or  agents  sell- 
ing this,  importing  by  the  original  unbroken 
package  in  which  it  was  imported;  fourth, 
that  they  were  not  making  their  house  of 
business  a tippling  concern  or  rendezvous  of 
persons,  bringing  it  within  the  police  power 
of  the  state  to  declare  it  a nuisance.  The  court 
further  held  that  when  bottles  of  whisky 
or  beer,  each  sealed  up  in  a paper  wrapper 
and  closed  and  placed  together  in  uncovered 
wooden  boxes  furnished  by  the  importer,  and 
these  wooden  boxes  are  marked  to  address 
of  the  agent  and  shipped  from  one  state  to 
another,  the  wooden  boxes  and  not  the  bottles 
constitute  the  original  package  within  the 
meaning  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(^Alliance  News,  1891,  p 3). 

A special  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Examiner,  writing  from  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 15th,  1890,  casting  a passing  glance  at 
the  present  condition  of  the  temperance 
movement  in  America,  says:  “ Ear  from  mani- 
festing any  signs  of  weakness  or  decline,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  treasury  returns 
(which  show  a large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
alcoholic  liquors  imported,  manufactured,  and 
consumed),  it  has  never  been  so  influential  and 
important  as  at  the  present  moment.  Its 
strength  is  apparent,  not  so  much  in  figures 
and  statistics,  as  in  the  legislative  success 
which  it  has  achieved.  It  has  become  more 
than  ever  one  of  the  leading  issues  in  national 
and  state  politics.  No  statesmen  of  any  pro- 
minence can  afford  to  ignore  the  question; 
each  one  of  them  is  called  upon,  in  a manner 
that  he  cannot  venture  to  disregard,  to  pro- 
nounce himself  as  either  in  favour  of  or  in 
opposition  to  the  movement.  . . . The  ten- 
dency of  the  liquor  legislation  dui'ing  the  past 
congressional  year  has  been  distinctly  in 
favour  of  prohibition,  and  a number  of  mea- 
sures have  been  passed  which  can  only  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  signal  victories  of  the 
prohibition  movement  over  free  liquor  and 
high  license.” 

As  first  of  these  measures  he  notices  the  so- 
called  “original  package”  law,  and  says  the 
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effect  of  this  measure  was  “instantaneous.” 
The  liquor  saloons,  which  had  cropped  up  all 
over  the  prohibition  states  and  districts  im- 
mediately after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

He  next  notices  the  acceptance  by  Congress 
of  that  portion  of  the  MTvinley  Tariff  Bill 
which  increases  the  duty  on  foreign  barley 
to  the  almost  prohibitive  rate  of  30  cents  a 
bushel,  and  foreign  malt  to  45  cents  a bushel. 
He  affirms  that  “all  the  efforts  of  the  beer 
and  free  liquor  interest  were  combined  to 
seciu’e  the  defeat  of  this  measure,  and  the  sub- 
stitution in  its  place  of  an  amendment  remov- 
ing all  taxes  on  imported  barley  and  malt.” 
But  it  was  in  vain,  and  “ there  is  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  in  consequence  in  the  beer 
and  free  liquor  camp  at  the  present  moment.” 

He  also  remarks  that,  “ while  the  forces  of 
the  beer  and  free  liquor  interest  were  directed 
against  the  increase  of  tariff  dues  on  Canadian 
barley  and  malt,  those  of  the  wine  and  spirit 
trade  have  been  concentrated  against  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  already  prohibitive  duties  on 
imported  wines  and  spirits.  These  duties  have 
amounted  during  the  past  year  to  nearly  two 
millions  sterling,  and  the  wine  and  spirit  trade 
of  the  United  States  protested,  without  avail, 
that  the  increase  of  the  tariff  by  50  per  cent 
would  result  in  the  stoppage  of  the  entire 
importation,  and  in  the  consequent  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  yearly. 
The  projected  augmentation  of  the  duties — 
which  in  the  case  of  French  champagnes  is 
from  the  present  rate  of  seven  dollars  to  one 
of  ten  dollars — has  already  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate,  and,  according  to  present 
indications,  is  certain  to  receive  the  final  ap- 
proval of  the  house  of  representatives.” 

The  next  piece  of  temperance  legislation  on 
the  part  of  the  present  Congress  noticed  by 
this  writer,  is  the  recent  enactment  of  a law 
providing  that  no  alcoholic  liquors,  either  in 
the  shape  of  wine,  beer,  or  spirits,  shall  hence- 
forth be  sold  in  the  army  canteens  in  any  pro- 
hibition state  or  territory.  Commenting  upon 
this  act,  he  remarks:  “I  may  add  that  the 
senate  itself  voted  in  favour  of  forbidding  the 
sale  or  supply  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  beer  in 
army  canteens,  and  in  all  the  garrisons  and 
military  posts  of  the  Union.  This,  however, 
proved  too  sweeping  a measure  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  lower  house,  and  the  restric- 
tive legislation  on  the  subject  was  limited  to 
the  canteens  in  prohibition  states  and  terri- 


tories.” This  is  a most  important  and  valuable 
step  in  advance,  and  the  result  will  have  a 
very  beneficial  educational  tendency. 

Amongst  the  prohibition  territories  is  the 
settlement  of  Oklahoma,  opened  about  two 
years  ago.  Congress  has  recently  decided  that 
prohibition  is  to  be  strictly  enforced  in  the 
territory  until  it  develops  into  a full-blown  au- 
tonomous state,  possessing  its  own  legislature, 
and  capable  of  dealing  with  the  question  itself. 
“ Congress  likewise  approved  and  ratified  that 
portion  of  the  Samoan  treaty  which  provided 
that  prohibition  shall  be  strictly  enforced  by 
the  three  protecting  Powers  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Samoan  Islands. 
The  attitude  of  the  present  national  legisla- 
ture with  regard  to  the  liquor  question  is 
further  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  the 
Republican  majority  of  the  lower  house,  in 
recently  putting  a stop  to  the  sale  of  stimu- 
lants in  the  restaurant  and  refreshment-rooms 
appropriated  to  its  use  at  the  Capitol,  and  by 
the  enactment  by  the  senate,  in  May  last,  of 
a Sunday-closing  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  and  beer  on  Sunday  in  any 
portion  of  the  district  of  Columbia.” 

The  most  important  step  taken  by  Congress 
was  the  appointment  of  a National  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry,  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  alcoholic  liquor  traffic,  its  relations  to 
crime,  pauperism,  taxation,  and  the  general 
public  welfare,  and  upon  the  practical  results 
of  license  and  prohibitory  legislation  in  the 
several  states  of  the  Union.  The  National 
Temperance  Society,  and  several  kindred  orga- 
nizations, had  on  no  less  than  ten  occasions 
appealed  to  Congress  for  the  appointment  of 
such  a committee.  But  in  each  case  the  liquor 
interests  in  parliament  had  proved  too  strong, 
and  the  petition  had  been  rejected.  The  com- 
mission, as  now  agreed  to  by  Congress  and 
appointed  by  the  president,  with  the  advice 
of  the  senate,  is  composed  of  five  members, 
who  are  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  and 
have  authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papers 
and  to  administer  oaths.  The  commission  is 
stated  to  be  non-partisan,  but  the  members  are 
known  to  be  in  favour  of  one  form  or  another 
of  temperance  legislation.  Of  course  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission  was  bitterly  con- 
tested by  the  liquor  interests  in  Congress, 
whose  representatives  affirmed  that  the  pro- 
posed investigation  is  superfluous,  and  that 
its  aim  constitutes  an  encroachment  upon  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  a usurpation  of  the  rights 
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of  the  individual  states  to  exei’cise  jurisdiction 
over  the  liquor  traffic  within  their  borders. 

The  Examiner  correspondent  thinks  that 
the  latter  portion  of  this  protest  has  some 
foundation,  which  in  his  opinion  is  conclu- 
sively shown  by  the  growth  of  the  movement 
for  a prohibitory  amendment  of  the  National 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  also 
notes  the  fact  that  Senator  Blair  has  intro- 
duced into  the  upper  house  of  the  Federal 
Legislature  a bill  for  a constitutional  amend- 
ment of  this  nature,  which  when  finally  rati- 
fied would  prohibit  the  manufacture,  impor- 
tation, transportation,  and  sale  of  all  alcoholic 
liquors  as  a beverage  in  the  United  States,  and 
also  in  every  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  however,  no  action 
had  been  taken  upon  this  bill,  which,  a few 
days  after  its  introduction  to  the  senate,  was 
submitted  to  the  lower  house  by  Congressman 
Pickier  of  South  Dakota.  He  states,  however, 
that  it  has  a powerful  backing  both  in  and  out- 
side of  Congress;  and  the  attitude  of  the  Re- 
publican party  at  Washington  is,  if  not  already 
openly  declared  in  its  support,  at  any  rate  of  a 
very  friendly  nature  towards  it.  The  leaders 
of  the  movement,  with  Senator  Blair  and 
Congressman  Pickier  at  their  head,  deny  the 
assertion  of  the  liquor  - dealers  to  the  effect 
that  a national  prohibition  law  will  in  any 
way  infringe  upon  the  autonomous  rights  of 
individual  states.  They  urge,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  present  course  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  taxing,  to  the  extent  of  about 
$120,000,000  per  annum,  stimulants  of  foreign 
and  domestic  manufacture,  practically  involves 
a Federal  sanction  and  an  implied  approval  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  wdiich  nullifies  to  a consider- 
able extent  the  police  powers  of  the  individual 
states  to  protect  their  people  from  an  evil 
which  falls  under  their  absolute  jurisdiction. 
“It  is  this  prohibitory  amendment  of  the 
National  Constitution  that  is  becoming  the 
principal  objective  point  of  the  larger  section 
of  the  temperance  party,  the  leaders  of  which 
realize  that  no  substantial  or  permanent  tem- 
perance reform  can  be  achieved  until  a Federal 
law  is  passed  dealing  with  the  matter.  Much 
time,  however,  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
this  amendment  can  be  finally  carried.  For  it 
requires,  in  the  first  place,  that  two-thirds  of 
each  house  of  the  Federal  Parliament  should 
consent  to  its  being  proposed  to  the  various 


states,  and  then  it  needs  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  before  being  finally 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution.” 

During  the  1890  elections  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  decisively  turned  the  political  scale 
against  the  Republican  party,  and  elected  a 
number  of  pronounced  prohibition  candidates 
to  Congress  for  the  state  of  Minnesota,  one 
member  being  elected  by  a majority  of  2000 
votes.  Similar  action  put  in  a prohibitionist 
as  probate  judge,  and  others  to  different  state 
offices.  The  prohibition  party  are  now  agita- 
ting for  further  advances,  and  raising  the  cry, 
“To  Washington!”  or,  in  other  words,  “Let 
us  have  National  Prohibition;  not  merely 
prohibition  for  the  state,  but  for  the  whole 
nation,” — the  natural  and  legitimate  result  of 
sound  prohibitory  education. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  prohibition  vote  in  the  United  States 
for  a quarter  of  a century,  as  follows: — In 
1872  the  total  vote  was  5608;  1876,  9759; 
1880,  11,640;  1884,  153,128;  1886,  295,650. 
And  no  less  interesting  is  the  report  that 
about  twelve  millions  of  children  in  the  States 
are  taught  by  law  the  nature  and  effects  of 
intoxicants,  and  their  school-books  have  inter- 
esting and  valuable  information  on  the  various 
phases  of  the  question,  especially  the  physical 
effects  of  alcohol.  The  Mississippi  legisla- 
ture has  this  year  (1892)  passed  a Scientific 
Instruction  Bill,  by  which  every  grade  in  the 
public  schools  is  now  compelled  to  teach  the 
subject  under  exactly  the  same  regulations 
which  govern  every  other  study  in  the  schools. 
The  State  University,  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  and  Alcorn  University 
and  Tongaloo  College  for  coloured  students, 
are  likewise  subject  to  the  law.  The  same 
legislature  has  also  passed  a law  forbidding 
the  sale  of  tobacco  in  any  form  to  boys  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  newspapers  carrying  lottery  adver- 
tisements. Such  lessons,  taught  at  the  best 
possible  period  of  life,  if  enforced  by  wise 
and  judicious  teachers  and  backed  by  home 
influences,  will  materially  strengthen  the  agi- 
tation in  favour  of  prohibition;  for  the  highest 
possible  authority  tells  us,  “Train  up  a child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  dejiart  from  it.” 
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On  Wednesday,  July  14th,  1886,  a British 
and  Colonial  Temperance  Congress  was  opened 
in  the  Princes’  Hall,  Piccadilly,  London,  the 
inaugural  address  being  given  by  the  chair- 
man, the  Bishop  of  London,  president  of  the 
National  Temperance  League.  There  were  six 
sittings,  la-sting  the  whole  of  three  days,  during 
which  papers  were  read,  and  addresses  de- 
livered, giving  interesting  particulars  of  tem- 
perance work  in  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Ceylon, 
India,  Burmah,  Madras,  among  the  natives 
in  India,  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  in  Cape 
Colony,  S.  and  E.  Africa,  Canada,  Trinidad, 
Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  &c.,  and  on  Colonial 
Legislation  for  the  Habitual  Drunkard.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Matheson.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning  opened 
the  meeting,  and  delivered  an  interesting  ad- 
dress; Mr.  A.  M.  Powell  of  America  presiding 
during  the  remainder  of  the  sitting.  In  the 
afternoon  Mr.  R.  Lockhart  presided.  On 
Friday  morning  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Farrar  presided,  and  delivered  an  eloquent 
address;  and  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Norman 
Kerr  presided  over  the  final  sitting  of  this 
important  congress,  which  was  brought  to  a 
close  with  a cordial  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  of  the  National  Temperance  League, 
and  of  Mr.  Rae,  the  secretary,  in  organizing 
and  arranging  it. 

Preceding  the  business  portion  of  the  con- 
gress, an  impressive  religious  service  was  held 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  when  the  Bishop  of 


London  was  the  preacher.  On  Tuesday  after- 
noon Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  in  the  name  of 
the  National  Temperance  League,  accorded  to 
the  colonial  visitors  a festal  reception  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  in  connection  with  the  Annual 
Temperance  Ffite,  at  which  about  43,000  per- 
sons were  present. 

The  special  attractions  of  the  Annual  Tem- 
perance r§te  at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  year — 
held  Tuesday,  July  13th — were  the  presence  of 
a number  of  colonial  visitors ; cricket  matches 
between  temperance  clubs,  and  a contest 
amongst  temperance  choirs,  the  adjudicator 
being  Dr.  Bridge  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  choirs  competing  were  from  Bath,  Car- 
diff, Grimsby,  Hull,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Not- 
tingham, Wellingborough,  the  Strand  Temper- 
ance Choral  Society  also  attending.  The  first 
prize  was  £16  and  a silver  medal;  second,  £8 
and  electro  medal;  third,  £4  and  a bronze 
medal.  Each  choir  sang  Zimmerman’s  “Fairy 
Song,”  and  a piece  of  its  own  selection.  The 
Manchester  choir,  led  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Lane, 
took  the  first  prize,  Cardiff  Blue  Ribbon  Choir 
the  second,  the  Strand  Temperance  Choral 
Society  the  third,  and  the  choirs  from  Leeds 
and  Wellingborough  gained  honourable  men- 
tion. 

A meeting  of  religious  and  denominational 
temperance  organizations  took  place,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Fleming,  ad- 
dresses being  delivered  by  representatives  of 
various  denominations.  There  was  also  a 
meeting  of  the  temperance  leagues,  over  which 
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Mr.  John  Taylor  presided;  and  another  of 
temperance  orders  and  brotherhoods,  over 
whieh  Mr.  J.  H.  Eaper  presided. 

On  the  Handel  orchestra  three  great  choral 
concerts  took  place,  in  each  case  the  perfor- 
mers numbering  5000  abstainers.  The  first 
5000  consisted  of  suburban  societies  and  con- 
tingents from  provincial  societies  nearest  Lon- 
don, Mr.  W.  Harding  Bonner  conducting,  and 
Mr.  F.  G.  Edwards  presiding  at  the  organ. 
The  next  5000  consisted  of  contingents  from 
distant  provincial  societies,  Mr.  Frederick 
Smith  officiating  as  conductor,  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Read  as  oi’ganist.  The  third  5000  abstainers 
consisted  of  members  of  metropolitan  societies, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Wakeley  as  conductor,  Mr. 
Read  again  performing  the  duty  of  organist. 

Tliere  were  also  open-air  meetings,  special 
sessions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  I.O.G.T.,  special 
tent  meeting  of  the  I.O.  of  Eechabites,  a meet- 
ing of  the  Danielites  (vegetarian  teetotallers  in 
regalia),  and  other  similar  assemblies;  whilst 
the  athletic  sports  included  a one-hour  ama- 
teur walking  contest  open  to  abstainers  only. 
The  Bath  (East  Walcot)  Temperance  Handbell 
Ringers  and  the  Royal  Holdfast  Handbell 
Ringers  and  Glee  Singers  gave  entertain- 
ments. During  the  afternoon  an  important 
feature  was  a grand  processional  march  of  tem- 
perance societies,  lodges,  and  orders,  with 
bands,  banners,  and  regalia.  There  was  also 
a balloon  ascent  by  Mr.  T.  Wright;  and  in  the 
evening  a special  display  of  the  great  foun- 
tains and  water-works,  and  the  palace  and 
grounds  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  the 
whole  proceedings  affording  genuine  enjoy- 
ment to  all  who  participated  in  them. 

The  fifty-second  annual  Conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  Burn- 
ley on  the  27th  and  28th  July,  1886,  preceded 
by  sermons,  meetings,  &c.,  addressed  by  agents 
and  delegates.  The  local  arrangements  were 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  T.  Shepley,  T.  P. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Bellingham,  officials  of  the 
Burnley  United  Temperance  Society,  who  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  work. 

The  Conference  proper  was  held  in  Salem 
Chapel,  Manchester  Road,  and  commenced  on 
Tuesday  morning  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
James  Barlow,  J.P.  There  were  157  repre- 
sentatives present  from  76  societies,  in  addition 
to  the  executive  committee,  members  of  the 
League  not  representatives,  and  several  visi- 
tors as  deputations  from  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  Central  Sunday-closing  Association, 


I.O.G.T.,  the  Rechabites,  Scottish  Temperance 
League,  Midland  Temperance  League,  United 
Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  Western  Tem- 
perance League,  &c.  The  report  and  balance- 
sheet  presented  showed  the  work  done  during 
the  year,  with  a balance  due  to  the  treasurer 
of  i:52,  10s.  IQd.  A number  of  interesting 
testimonies  were  given,  and  feeling  allusion 
made  to  the  loss  the  League  and  the  move- 
ment had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hoyle  of  Tottington. 

Mr.  John  Andrew  of  Leeds  read  a paper  on 
“ Some  Recent  Utterances  on  the  Temperance 
Question,  and  the  Lessons  they  should  Teach.” 
There  were  numerous  resolutions  passed,  em- 
bracing the  various  phases  of  the  movement, 
and  urging  the  necessity  for  united  action  to 
secure  practical  temperance  legislation.  Large 
public  meetings  were  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
in  Brunswick  Chapel,  and  on  Wednesday 
evening  in  the  same  place,  the  first  meeting 
being  presided  over  by  Mr.  James  Baidow, 
and  the  second  by  Alderman  Clegg  of  Shef- 
field, each  being  addressed  by  leading  advo- 
cates from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  general  election  of  July,  1886,  was 
practically  an  effort  to  secure  a vote  exclu- 
sively on  the  Irish  question,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion of  temperance  was  to  a considerable  extent 
in  abeyance,  and  in  many  constituencies  alto- 
gether overlooked.  Nevertheless,  the  result 
of  the  election  from  a temperance  standpoint 
was  far  more  favourable  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-two  sup- 
porters of  local  option,  of  whom  169  were 
supporters  of  the  direct  popular  veto,  were 
returned;  and  while  several  of  the  leading 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  and  other  temperance  organizations 
were  defeated  at  the  polls,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Barbour,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Fry,  and  others,  were  returned. 

The  new  Parliament  met  for  the  transaction 
of  business  on  Thursday,  August  19th,  1886. 
As  the  Queen’s  speech  contained  no  reference 
to  future  legislation  on  the  liquor  question, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  gave  notice  that  he  would 
on  the  following  day  ask  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  “whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  govei'nment,  either  in  their  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  or  otherwise,  to  propose  legislation 
altering  the  conditions  under  which  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  obtain- 
able.” The  answer  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
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exchequer  was  somewhat  evasive  and  per- 
sonal, as  though  he  was  in  ignorance  of  the 
intentions  of  the  government.  “ But  speaking 
generally,”  he  said,  “ I suppose  I may  say  this, 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  I imagine, 
to  eliminate,  to  any  considerable  extent,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  local  gov- 
ernment, the  consideration  of  the  subsidiary 
question  of  the  licensing  power  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.”  On  the 
same  evening,  in  reply  to  a question  put  by 
Mr.  Labouchere,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer intimated  that  the  government  deemed 
it  desirable,  “in  the  interests  of  hon.  mem- 
bers individually  and  generally,  to  limit  the 
business  of  Parliament  solely  to  questions  of 
finance,  and  to  legislation  which  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  questions  of  finance.” 

On  August  20th  Mr.  Borlase  introduced  his 
Sunday-closing  Bill  for  Cornwall,  which  was 
read  a first  time,  and  the  second  reading  fixed 
for  September  1st.  Viscount  Lewisham  gave 
notice  that  he  would  move  “ that  it  be  read 
a second  time  that  day  six  mouths.”  Mr. 
Shirley’s  Bill  for  Closing  Public- houses  on 
Polling-days  was  introduced  on  August  23d, 
but  it  did  not  reach  a second  reading;  nor  did 
Mr.  Quilter’s  Beer  Adulteration  Bill,  which 
was  read  a first  time  on  the  same  date.  Be- 
yond the  estimates  and  a debate  on  Ireland, 
nothing  was  done  during  this  session  of  Par- 
liament; and  the  friends  of  temperance  soon 
learned  that  they  had  little  to  hope  for  from 
the  new  government. 

In  October,  1886,  the  Guinness’s  Brewery, 
Dublin,  was  turned  into  a limited  liability 
company,  and  the  sum  of  £6,000,000  was 
asked  for;  but  the  applications  for  shares  was 
far  beyond  the  amount  named,  being  variously 
estimated  at  from  £60,000,000  to£130,000,000, 
and  it  was  said  that  “ the  aggi'egate  subscrip- 
tion would  no  doubt  have  been  larger  if  the 
list  had  been  kept  open  for  the  period  (two 
days)  specified  in  the  prospectus.  It  is  long 
since  such  a scene  has  been  witnessed  in  the 
City.  The  eagerness  to  secure  the  bare  chances 
of  an  allotment  recalls  the  wild  excitement  of 
the  railway  mania.  A brisk  business  was  done 
even  in  the  application  forms,  and  before  a 
single  allotment  could  have  been  made  the 
shares  were  quoted  at  a large  premium.” 
When  the  shareholders’  list  was  published, 
many  were  grieved  to  find  the  names  of 
clergymen  and  others  whom  they  had  never 
imagined  would  engage  in  such  a business. 


That  these  speculations  are  not  quite  so  pro- 
fitable as  the  shareholders  imagined,  or  were 
led  to  expect,  is  proved,  among  other  ways, 
by  the  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  Burton 
Brewery  Company  Limited,  which,  accoi-ding 
to  the  Zeeds  Mercury  for  Sept.  1889,  is  “any- 
thing but  encouraging,  showing,  as  it  does,  an 
alarming  falling  otf  in  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany, they  being  the  smallest  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  profits  for  the  preceding 
year  are  stated  to  have  been  £10,060, 18s.  Id.-, 
whilst  those  for  the  year  ending  June  30th 
last  are  set  down  at  the  small  sum  of  £1265, 
3s.  8o?.  Thus,  when  the  shareholders  meet  on 
the  19th  inst.,  they  will  find  that  no  further 
dividend  can  be  paid  to  them  this  year,  and 
that  the  bulk  of  that  already  received  has  not 
actually  been  earned.” 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Liverpool  Tem- 
perance and  Band  of  Hope  Union,  with  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  almost  all  the  leading 
temperance  organizations,  a grand  temperance 
fSte  was  held  in  the  Liverpool  International 
Exhibition  on  Saturday,  August  28th,  1886. 
About  forty  excursion  trains,  crowded  with 
passengers,  arrived  from  Manchester,  Bury, 
Bolton,  Rochdale,  and  other  towns.  Among 
the  organizations  represented  were  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  British  Women’s  Temper- 
ance Association,  the  British  Temperance 
League,  the  Welsh  Temperance  ^Society,  the 
Liverpool  Temperance  and  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  Liverpool  Young  Men’s  Temperance 
Association,  the  Rechabites,  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, the  Anti-Narcotic  League,  the  Vegeta- 
rian Society,  &c.  The  programme  comprised 
concerts,  competitions,  brass  and  fife-and-drum 
band  competitions,  recitation  competitions,  a 
series  of  meetings,  &c.  Of  the  meetings  held 
at  the  Exhibition  during  the  day  the  most 
important  was  that  in  the  Great  Hall,  at 
which  about  2000  persons  were  present.  W. 
S.  Caine,  Esq.,  M.P.,  president  of  the  Liver- 
pool Temperance  and  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
occupied  the  chair.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  W.  S.  Caine,  Esq.,  Rev.  Charles  Garrett, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Leigh,  Sir  Llewel- 
lyn Turner,  Joseph  Malius,  James  Whyte,  J. 
M'Master,  and  Rev.  H.  J.  Boyd  (Sheffield), 
secretary  to  the  British  Temperance  League. 
A meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Murray 
of  Preston,  and  was  largely  attended.  The 
British  Temperance  League  also  held  an  open- 
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air  meeting,  over  which  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smyth 
and  Edward  Borelaud  presided;  it  was  ad- 
dressed by  Rev.  H.  J.  Boyd,  F.  Atkin,  W. 
Gregson,  E.  Borelaud,  and  others.  A Welsh 
temperance  meeting  took  place,  which  was 
well  attended.  Sir  Llewellyn  Turner  presid- 
ing. A very  successful  meeting  of  the  British 
Women’s  Temperance  Association  was  held  in 
the  small  concert  room.  The  mayoress  (Lady 
Radcliffe)  presided.  A meeting  of  the  Tra- 
vellers’ (Showmen’s)  Temperance  Association 
was  also  held,  at  which  two  Indians  and  one 
African  took  the  pledge,  and  were  made  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  Special  sessions  of 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  Good  Templars  were 
also  held;  and  the  Rechabites  held  a special 
tent  meeting,  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Murray,  when  several  candidates  were  initi- 
ated; and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general 
proceedings  the  delegates  of  the  federated 
districts  met  in  conference.  Throughout  the 
f^te  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  number  of 
persons  admitted,  according  to  the  official 
record,  was  57,179. 

We  now  give  some  particulars  of  the  lives 
of  two  men  whose  names  occupy  high  places 
in  art  and  literature,  whose  works  are  widely 
known,  and  who  are  an  honour  to  the  cause 
of  temperance. 

Hubert  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  was  born  at 
Waal,  Bavaria,  in  1849,  his  father  being  a 
skilled  wood-carver,  and  a somewhat  re- 
markable man.  In  a letter  to  Sir  E.  W. 
Watkin,  M.P.,  in  1886,  Professor  Herkomer 
speaks  thus  of  his  father : — “ The  noble  man 
who  had  gone  through  the  severe  training 
never  allowed  poverty  to  take  one  dignified 
thought  from  him,  or  to  make  him  feel  that 
life  had  only  misery  for  him.  He  gave  up 
smoking  and  drinking  alcoholic  liquors,  and 
even  eating  meat,  so  as  to  reduce  expenses. 
My  dear  mother  gave  music  lessons  for  middle- 
class  people.  We  had  to  live  on  30s.  a week. 
With  this  the  ‘ master  workman,’  my  father, 
had  few  chances  of  showing  his  skill ; but  he 
did  buy  a little  wood  from  time  to  time,  and 
did  beautiful  carved  work,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  sell  it.  Still  he  was  a master, 
and  lived  a dignified  life  that  could  only  come 
to  a man  when  trained  as  he  was  trained. 
He  never  would  have  had  the  self-control 
without  that  training.  He  was  my  one  com- 
panion as  a boy.  I worked  with  him.  He 
knew  how  to  guide  my  enthusiasm,  and  with 
scarcely  any  means  at  hand  I learned  a craft. 


I learnt  to  use  my  hands,  and  every  day  of 
my  life  do  I bless  the  difficulties  that  really 
threw  me  so  much  in  his  company.  He  was 
to  me  not  only  a father,  but  an  ‘ ideal  ’ man. 
All  his  emotions,  all  his  principles,  I drank 
in,  and  now  it  is  my  privilege  to  work  out  the 
dream  of  his  life.  All  the  work  he  has  done 
for  years  will  have  a shrine,  and  so,  too,  the 
work  of  his  two  brothers — the  carver  and  the 
weaver — in  my  great  house.  The  blessings  of 
temperance  he  has  given  me  also.” 

In  1851  Mr.  Herkomer  moved  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  1857  to  England.  Hubert, 
being  a delicate  child,  had  little  schooling  till 
they  settled  in  England.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  became  a student  in  the  Art  School 
at  Southampton.  At  sixteen  he  went  to 
Bavaria,  and  on  his  return  to  England  went 
to  South  Kensington,  &c.  He  gave  himself 
to  another  branch  of  art-painting,  and  in  1870 
his  water-colour  entitled  “Hoeing”  gained 
the  place  of  honour  at  the  Dudley  Gallery. 
In  the  same  year  he  painted  “ Reading  War 
News,”  and  other  pictures  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  In  1879  he  was  elected  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  also 
made  a member  of  the  Vienna  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Art,  of  the  Brussels  Institute  of 
Water  Colours,  of  the  Liverpool  Institute  of 
Water  Colours,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Water-colour  Painters  at  the  Hague. 

Mr.  Herkomer  is  a man  of  remarkable 
genius — a painter,  a wood-carver,  a musician, 
and  a man  full  of  poetic  and  artistic  tastes, 
and  withal  an  abstainer  from  alcoholic  liquors. 
He  is  a gi’aud  illustration  of  the  true  son,  who 
delights  in  observing  the  fifth  commandment. 
At  all  times  he  speaks  with  loving  reverence 
of  his  father  and  mother,  and  delights  to  do 
them  honour.  In  an  address  to  the  art  students 
of  Leicester  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Herkomer 
remarked:  “The  healthful  issue  of  all  art 
depends  on  the  healthful  condition  of  the 
painter’s  body  and  mind.  I beg  of  you,  as 
students,  to  take  this  to  heart;  see  that  you 
build  up  sound  constitutions  in  your  young 
years,  and  strictly  avoid  all  habits  that  are 
likely  to  impair  your  health  in  the  long  run.” 

Samuel  Carter  Hall,  F.S.A.,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the.^'lri  Journal,  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  and  he  also  edited  others 
in  conjunction  with  his  gifted  wife,  the  late 
Mrs.  Hall.  His  last  work  was  a handsome 
volume  of  recoi’ds  entitled  A Book  of  Memories 
of  Great  Men  and  Women  of  the  Age,  in  which 
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he  embodied  his  recollectious  of  the  many 
literary  celebrities  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  from  1815  down  to  1872.  In  his  later 
years  he  lent  valuable  aid  to  temperance  ad- 
vocacy. Mr.  Hall  became  a convert  to  tee- 
totalism  while  on  a visit  to  the  famed  Glen- 
dalougli  in  county  Wicklow,  through  the 
means  of  a humble  peasant  guide,  who  de- 
clined the  proffered  dram  though  tempted  to 
taste  it  by  the  bait  of  a sovereign,  and  who 
eloquently  proclaimed  the  blessings  which  total 
abstinence  had  brought  to  him  and  his  mother. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  works,  Mr.  Hall 
assisted  in  founding  some  excellent  charities 
in  Loudon,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  the  Governesses’ 
Institution,  the  Pensioners’  Employment  So- 
ciety; and  he  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Nightingale  Fund.  He  died  on  March 
17th,  1889,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Hall,  author  of  Boom  and  Bless- 
ings, &c.,  died  in  1890. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  a great  Con- 
vention assembled  in  Exeter  Hall,  London, 
on  Tuesday  morning,  February  15th,  1887. 
A large  gathering  had  been  expected,  and  at 
the  hour  of  commencing  an  adjournment  to  the 
great  hall  was  found  necessary.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  presided,  and  in  his  opening  address 
he  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be,  to 
consider  how  best  to  remove  the  legalized 
temptations  to  drink  that  now  existed.  The 
first  resolution,  moved  by  W.  Johnston,  M.P., 
was  as  follows : — “ That  this  Convention,  met 
to  secure  immediate  and  efficient  legislation, 
by  which  localities  may  acquire  the  power  of 
a direct  veto  in  the  liquor  traffic,  avows  its 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  that  national 
support  has  so  largely  been  secured  for  that 
measure,  and  resolves  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
her  Majesty’s  government  to  introduce,  with- 
out delay,  and  of  Parliament  to  pass,  a bill 
giving  such  power  to  localities ; and  calls  upon 
all  persons  interested  in  the  social  well-being 
and  progress  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  sub- 
ordinate all  party  issues  to  the  triumphant 
adoption  of  the  direct  veto.” 

That  there  was  a probability  of  some  oppo- 
sition to  the  policy  of  the  Alliance  was  evident 
by  the  action  taken  by  Mr.  Axel  Gustafson 
and  Mr.  F.  Hastings,  who  proposed  and 
seconded  the  following  amendment : — “ That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  resolu- 
tions moved  by  Sn'  Wilfrid  Lawson  and 
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adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  for  what 
is  commonly  called  Local  Option,  do  not  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  policy  of  the  total  and 
immediate  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.” 
After  a brief  discussion,  in  which  Ur.  Lees, 
Mr.  Raper,  and  others  took  part,  the  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn,  on  the  understanding 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  business  com- 
mittee with  a view  to  its  being  brought  up 
again.  The  resolution  was  then  carried  unani- 
mously, as  was  also  a memorial  to  the  prime- 
minister  setting  forth  the  views  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  licensing,  and  the 
imperative  necessity  for  legal  power  being 
given  to  the  people  to  express  their  views  and 
wishes  on  this  vital  question.  A letter  was 
read  from  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  stating 
that  “ in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of 
his  present  engagements,  he  finds  it  not  in 
his  power  to  accede  to  your  request”  {i.e.  to 
receive  a deputation  from  the  Convention). 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Lawson  Brown 
(Belfast),  the  following  resolution  was  carried 
with  one  dissentient: — “ That  the  letter  from 
the  Most  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, received  in  reply  to  an  application  made 
to  his  lordship  to  receive  a deputation  from 
this  Convention  respecting  the  question  of 
temperance  legislation,  having  been  read,  this 
Convention  of  over  2000  members,  including 
more  than  1600  delegates  from  temperance 
organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  not  only  from  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  expresses  its  great  regret  that  his 
lordship  should  not,  in  view  of  the  extreme 
importance  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  the 
interests  represented  by  this  Convention,  have 
made  strenuous  endeavours  to  receive  the 
deputation  which  it  was  prepared  to  appoint, 
and  this  Convention  most  respectfully  urges 
his  lordship  to  reconsider  his  determination.” 

It  was  next  moved  by  Rev.  Prebendary 
Grier  (Rugeley): — “That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Convention,  there  is  no  political  question 
comparable  in  importance  with  that  of  sup- 
pressing the  liquor  traffic  by  a local  direct 
popular  veto,  and  this  Convention  would  urge 
the  formation  in  every  constituency  of  organi- 
zations to  unite  the  electors  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  candidates  to  Parliament  who 
will  demand  from  any  government,  whatever 
may  be  its  party  character,  the  power  of  sup- 
pressing the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drink.” 
This  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Bedford  of 
London,  who  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  James 
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Mackenzie  of  South  Shields,  who  moved  to 
amend  the  second  clause  so  as  to  read:  “This 
Convention,  therefore,  declares  in  favour  of  a 
National  Prohibition  Party,  with  branches  in 
every  constituency,  which  shall  seek  to  orga- 
nize the  election  in  every  constituency  for  the 
purpose,”  &c.  Mr.  W.  H.  Greening  of  Bir- 
mingham seconded  this  amendment,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 

On  Wednesday,  February  16th,  the  Con- 
vention reassembled,  under  the  presidency  of 
Ml’.  Peter  M'Lagan,  M.P.,  who  in  his  opening 
address  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  direct 
veto,  explaining  the  provisions  of  his  bill  for 
Scotland,  and  asking  support  for  it  from  the 
temperance  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
On  coming  to  the  business  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, the  Eev.  G.  M.  Murphy  stated  that 
the  business  committee  had  agreed  that  Mr. 
M‘Kenzie  should  withdraw  his  resolution,  and 
they  would  submit  an  amended  one,  which 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  would  move. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  then  moved: — “That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Convention  no  political 
question  is  comparable  in  importance  with  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  a direct 
local  popular  veto.  This  Convention,  there- 
fore, requests  the  executive  of  the  Alliance  to 
take  all  practical  steps  to  organize  a prohi- 
bition party  in  every  constituency,  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  candidates  to  Parliament 
who  will  demand  from  any  government,  what- 
ever its  party  character,  the  power  of  suppres- 
sing the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drink.”  This 
being  seconded  by  the  Bev.  G.  M.  Murphy, 
the  Eev.  Prebendary  Grier  withdrew  the  reso- 
lution he  had  moved  on  the  previous  day  in 
favour  of  the  onfe  now  submitted. 

To  this  amended  resolution  Mr.  Axel  Gustaf- 
son moved  the  following  amendment: — “That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  the  object 
of  the  formation  and  existence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance — the  total  and  immediate 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic — can  only  be 
justly  and  efficiently  secured  by  the  formation 
of  a National  Prohibition  Party.”  The  Eev. 
F.  Hastings  seconded;  but  after  some  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  the  oi’iginal  motion  was 
carried  with  only  two  dissentients. 

Mr.  John  Slack,  Birmingham,  moved: — 
“ That  this  Convention  respectfully  but  most 
strenuously  urges  upon  our  noble  leader.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  the  central  executive 
at  Manchester,  to  take  into  their  immediate 
consideration  the  desirability  of  at  once  pre- 


paring and  introducing  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a bill  embodying  the  principles  of 
the  thrice-affirmed  local  option  resolution.” 
This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  James  Wood, 
Southport;  and  Miss  Impey  suggested  that 
they  insert  after  the  name  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
“ or  some  other  member  of  Parliament.”  The 
motion  was  carried  almost  unanimously. 

The  afternoon’s  sitting  was  presided  over 
by  Mr.  William  Johnston,  M.P.,  of  Dublin. 
The  Eev.  Thomas  Evans  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Ellis,  M.P.,  seconded  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously  :— 
“ That  as  Wales  has  obtained  Sunday  closing, 
which  works  satisfactorily;  and  as  Wales  is 
fully  ripe  for,  and  urgently  demands  more 
effectual  means  of  suppressing  the  liquor 
traffic,  this  Convention  is  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  not 
only  of  Wales  but  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  that  a bill  should  be  framed  giving 
ratepayers  in  Wales  a direct  veto  on  licenses 
for  selling  intoxicating  liquors  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  and  should  be  immediately 
passed  into  law.” 

Dr.  F.  Lees  moved : — “ That  this  vast  Con- 
vention, mainly  consisting  of  representatives 
from  temperance  organizations  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  prevent  misappre- 
hension of  its  aims,  sanctions  and  reiterates 
the  seventh  principle  of  the  original  declara- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  Aliance,  namely, 
that  by  ‘ rising  above  class,  sectarian,  or  party 
considerations,  all  good  citizens  should  com- 
bine to  procure  an  enactment  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  as  affording 
most  efficient  aid  in  removing  the  appalling 
evils  of  intemperance;’  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  civilized  life  and  the  ends  of 
government,  calls  upon  every  patriotic  citizen 
to  rise  above  all  sectarian  and  party  interests 
and  opinions,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its 
total  and  immediate  suppression.  And  this 
Convention  regards  local  option,  through  the 
direct  veto,  as  an  efficient  and  necessary 
means  to  that  end.”  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Manchester,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Bailie  J.  L.  Selkirk  of  Glasgow  moved : — 
“That  this  Convention  recognizes  with  satis- 
faction the  advanced  position  which  Scotland 
has  long  held  in  regard  to  legislation  on  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  the  strong  and  intelligent 
public  opinion  which  exists  in  favour  of  the 
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principle  of  allowing  the  ratepayers  to  exer- 
cise a direct  veto  on  all  licenses,  and  calls 
upon  the  legislature  forthwith  to  pass  the 
local  veto  bill  of  Mr.  Peter  M‘Lagau,  or  a 
measure  embodying  the  same  principle.” 
This  was  seconded  by  Sir  William  Collins, 
Gliisgow,  and  also  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  B. 
Whitworth,  and  carried: — “That  this  Conven- 
tion protests  against  a government-sanctioned 
liquor  traffic  being  forced  upon  native  races 
in  India,  Egypt,  and  on  the  Congo.” 

The  Rev.  J.  Fordyce,  Belfast,  moved: — 
“That,  recognizing  the  very  advanced  position 
which  Ireland  holds  in  regard  to  temperance 
legislation,  as  evidenced  by  the  votes  of  her 
representatives  of  all  political  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  this  Conference  rejoices 
that  Mr.  Wm.  Johnston,  M.P.,  has  introduced 
a bill  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster  by 
direct  vote  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  in  their  respective  localities;  and 
they  would  urge  upon  the  legislature  the 
justice  of  this  demand  being  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  Ireland.”  This 
was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Henry  Wigham 
(president  of  the  Hibernian  Band  of  Hope 
Union),  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  next  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr. 
William  Saunders,  London,  seconded  by 
Alderman  W.  White,  Birmingham,  viz,: — 
“That  the  Alliance  Executive  be  requested 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  delivering 
to  every  elector  in  the  country  a packet  of 
literature  bearing  on  the  object  and  policy  of 
the  Alliance.”  An  addition  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Dei’rington,  Birmingham,  in  the  follow- 
ing words: — “Further,  in  order  that  the 
preponderating  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
constituencies  in  favour  of  an  efficient  mea- 
sure of  local  option  may  be  organized  and 
concentrated  so  as  to  influence  the  government 
and  Parliament,  this  Convention  resolves  that 
an  adequate  guai'antee  fund  be  opened  forth- 
with, promises  to  which  shall  cover  the  three 
years  1887-89.”  This  led  to  a warm  debate, 
and  eventually  a resolution  for  raising 
£100,000  was  put  and  carried,  as  was  Mr. 
Saunders  resolution  as  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed. Votes  of  thanks  to  Sir  W.  Lawson,  and 
to  Messrs.  M'Lagan,  Johnston,and  Whitworth, 
closed  the  business  part  of  the  Convention. 

In  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  a great 

public  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall, 
VoL.  IV. 


which  was  crowded  in  every  part.  The 
Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Temple)  presided, 
and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.D.,  Mr. 
Peter  M'Lagan,  M.P.,  Mr.  William  Johnston, 
M.P.,  and  other  influential  members.  Vari- 
ous resolutions  bearing  upon  the  object  of 
the  Convention  were  submitted,  and  carried 
with  enthusiastic  cheers. 

On  the  5th  April,  1887,  a “Preliminary 
Conference”  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon  Street,  London,  to  consider  the 
formation  of  a National  Prohibition  Party. 
The  proceedings  commenced  with  devotional 
exercises,  the  Rev.  George  Brooks  presiding. 
The  Rev.  W.  Durban,  B.A.,  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Conference.  Mr.  Axel  Gus- 
tafson gave  an  address,  explaining  the  objects 
of  the  Conference,  and  pointing  out  the 
necessity  for  the  formation  of  a National  Pro- 
hibition Party,  contending  that  local  option 
was  wrong  in  principle,  inadequate  in  prac- 
tice, and  mischievous  to  local  and  state 
interests.  He  believed  there  would  be  con- 
stant attempts  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
majority,  and  constant  local  irritation  would 
be  kept  up.  It  would,  therefore,  probably 
fail,  and  its  failure  would  result  in  a delay 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic,  which  was 
the  ultimate  aim  they  all  had  in  view.  A 
discussion  followed,  after  which  there  was  an 
adjournment  for  about  an  hour. 

The  afternoon  Conference  was  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  when  Messrs. 
Thomas  Whittaker  (Scarborough),  James 
Taylor,  W.  D.  Stevens,  Thomas  Hudson, 
William  Forbes,  J.  J.  Woods,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Gledstone  took  part  in  the  debate. 

In  the  evening  the  Conference  re-assembled, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  George 
Brooks,  when  Mr.  Axel  Gustafson  moved : 
“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  steps  should  be  taken 
for  the  formation  of  a National  Prohibition 
Party.”  He  affirmed  that  the  effect  of  this 
resolution  would  be  the  formation  of  a new 
political  party;  and  if  they  adopted  this 
course,  the  two  political  parties  would  see 
that  the  temperance  people  were  determined 
that  they  would  be  no  longer  befooled  by 
promises  to  introduce  certain  measures.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mi*.  Mills,  Hull. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Sharman,  Sheffield,  moved  as 
an  amendment:  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Conference,  the  time  has  arrived  when  steps 
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should  be  taken  for  the  formation  of  a 
national  federation  of  prohibitionists  and  direct 
veto  associations,  on  the  basis  of  freedom 
in  details  (such  as  the  wording  of  their 
pledges),  provided  only  that  the  constitution 
or  pledge  of  each  affiliated  association  shall, 
as  a minimum,  contain  the  principle  of  not 
voting  for  or  supporting  any  but  direct  veto 
candidates  for  Parliament.”  The  idea  of 
those  who  supported  the  amendment  was, 
that  in  a constituency  where  there  was  a 
candidate  who  was  right  on  the  direct  veto, 
and  there  was  no  conscientious  difficulty  in 
the  way,  they  should  vote  for  him,  and  not, 
as  Mr.  Gustafson  proposed,  run  a prohibition 
candidate.  The  amendment  was  not  opposed 
to  prohibition : it  was  merely  proposed  that 
direct  veto  associations  should  be  included. 
Mr.  Gallimore,  Sheffield,  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, but  said  their  aim  should  be  to  keep 
imperial  prohibition  in  view.  Mr.  Scholefield 
suggested  that  the  motion  and  amendment 
should  be  rolled  into  one.  The  Rev.  T.  W. 
Moore  was  in  favour  of  affirming  the  prin- 
ciple, then  calling  a national  convention  to 
settle  the  details. 

After  further  discussion  and  attempts  to 
effect  a compromise,  Mr.  Gustafson’s  motion 
was  carried.  A provisional  committee  was 
appointed  to  convene  a National  Prohibition 
Convention  early  in  the  autumn.  Amongst 
the  names  given  in  were  the  following: — Revs. 
W.  T.  Moore,  J.  W.  Kirton,  G.  Brooks,  F. 
Hastings,  W.  Dui'ban,  B.A.,  J.  Morgan,  J.  P. 
Gledstone,  Messrs.  A.  Gustafson,  J.  J.  Norton, 
J.  Pearce,  W.  Fithian,  W.  Forbes,  H.  Roberts, 
Mills,  Coop,  Lewis,  Mrs.  Gustafson,  Mrs.  M. 
Lucas,  &c.  Mr.  Norton  of  Poole  was  appointed 
treasurer,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Durban  hon.  secre- 
tary. Votes  of  thanks  to  the  editors,  &c.,  of  the 
Christian  Commonwealth  and  the  Temperance 
World,  and  to  Mr.  A.  Gustafson,  brought  the 
proceedings  to  a close. 

Early  in  August,  1887,  the  Alliance  News 
published  a letter  which  Mr.  Axel  Gustafson 
had  addressed  to  the  provisional  committee  of 
the  National  Prohibition  Party,  in  which  he 
stated  that  since  the  formation  of  the  party 
several  genei’al  and  sub-committee  meetings 
had  been  held  without  having  made  the  least 
progress  in  the  direction  for  which  it  was 
formed.  “Fully  convinced,”  he  continued, 
“that  this  failure  is  due  to  since  developed 
and  irreconcilable  disagreement  on  essential 
points,  distinctly  accepted  at  the  Conference 


as  the  basis  for  our  co-operation,  and  being 
convinced  that  this  committee  as  at  present 
constituted  is  not  furthering  and  cannot  fur- 
ther prohibition  as  I understand  it,  therefore, 
feeling  that  no  good  can  come  from  my  con- 
tinuing in  association  with  this  committee,  I 
here  and  now  resign  my  place  in  it.  But  I 
cannot  sever  my  connection  with  the  com- 
mittee without  giving  my  most  earnest  assur- 
ance to  all  prohibitionists  that,  thus  set  free 
once  more  to  employ  my  whole  energies,  I shall 
redouble  my  efforts  for  securing  to  the  people 
of  this  country  the  great  blessing  of  national 
total  prohibition  by  means  of  a National  Pro- 
hibition Party.” 

Shortly  afterwards  the  provisional  com- 
mittee issued  a manifesto  “from  the  National 
Prohibition  Party  to  the  People  of  the  United 
Kingdom,”  containing  nine  paragraphs  fol- 
lowed by  seven  recommendations.  There  was 
nothing  strikingly  distinctive  in  this  mani- 
festo, paragraphs  1 to  7 being  simply  a de- 
claration of  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  the 
remedial  inefficiency  of  past  legislation,  with 
a passing  acknowledgment  of  the  ameliorative 
efforts  of  religious  and  moral  agencies,  temper- 
ance societies,  the  Alliance,  &c.  The  eighth 
paragraph  asks  whether  legislators  interested, 
as  nearly  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are,  in  the  continuance  of 
the  traffic,  are  likely  to  try  to  free  the  country 
from  this  intolerable  yoke.  The  ninth  para- 
graph states  the  objects  aimed  at  to  be,  “the 
uniting  in  a vigorous  national  bond  those  who 
are  determined  to  secure  the  total  and  imme- 
diate legal  prohibition  of  the  accursed  drink 
traffic.  With  this  great  end  in  view,  the  pro- 
visional committee  recently  appointed  ear- 
nestly invite  their  fellow-countrymen  to  attend 
a National  Convention,  which  will  be  held  in 
London  on  Thursday,  December  1st,  to  con- 
sider the  best  and  wisest  methods  to  accom- 
plish the  results  set  forth  in  this  appeal.”  The 
seven  recommendations  were  mostly  bearing 
upon  the  arrangements  for  the  said  National 
Convention,  the  forming  of  local  committees,  &c. 

In  accordance  with  the  announcements  made, 
tickets  were  issued  for  the  Convention,  and  on 
the  date  named  about  50  persons,  representing 
the  National  Prohibition  Party,  assembled  in 
the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  Lon- 
don. The  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  chairman  of  the 
provisional  committee,  presided,  and  read  a 
long  manifesto,  then  moved  its  adoption,  which 
was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gledstone, 
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after  which  there  was  considerable  discussion, 
the  details  of  the  manifesto  causing  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Mr.  A.  Gustafson  moved 
an  amendment,  declaring  that  the  manifesto 
coutained  defects  which  rendered  its  adoption 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  prohibition  party. 
It  did  not  go  in  for  having  special  prohibition 
candidates  everywhere,  even  where  the  party 
candidates  were  pledged  to  it.  On  the  vote 
being  taken,  13  voted  for  Mr.  Gustafson’s 
amendment  and  26  against,  and  the  manifesto 
was  adopted  by  28  against  7.  A number  of 
resolutions  embodying  the  constitution  of  the 
National  Prohibition  Party  and  its  plan  of 
operations  were  then  discussed  and  adopted, 
as  also  an  executive  committee  for  the  ensuing 
year.  In  the  evening  a public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Memorial  Hall — Mr.  J.  J.  Norton 
of  Poole  in  the  chair.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Revs.  F.  Hastings,  George  Brooks,  and 
Mr.  Stackpool. 

The  total  suppression  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  must  be  the 
ultimate  end  and  aim  of  the  temperance  re- 
formation; but  as  it  took  many  years  to  edu- 
cate a minority  of  the  people  up  to  total  ab- 
stinence, so  it  requires  strenuous  efforts  to 
overcome  the  terrible  opposition  with  which 
the  friends  and  advocates  of  prohibition  have 
to  contend,  before  they  can  see  real,  practical 
progress. 

The  settler  in  a new  and  uncultivated  colony 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  soil  all  at 
once  fitted  for  the  seed.  He  has  to  endure 
much  hard  work  and  overcome  many  difificul- 
ties  ere  he  reaps  the  abundant  crop.  So  also 
with  the  temperance  reformer.  Habit,  cus- 
tom, prejudice,  trade  monopoly,  vested  in- 
terests, legalized  sanction,  state  revenue,  &c., 
all  have  to  be  overcome  before  that  upas  tree, 
the  liquor  traffic,  can  be  uprooted.  Local  option 
or  direct  veto  is  but  a means  to  an  end,  an 
effective  clearance  of  a given  portion  of  the 
soil,  a practical  method  of  getting  in  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge,  which,  when  driven  home, 
shall  split  up  the  huge  trunk  which  has  so  long 
hindered  the  passage  of  the  temperance  plough. 
Those  who  have  had  fifty  years’  experience  in 
the  work  know  what  an  uphill  fight  it  has 
been  and  is;  and  young  enthusiasts  will  learn 
in  time  that  patience  and  perseverance  are 
virtues  essentially  necessary  in  the  struggle 
against  “Britain’s  greatest  foe,  its  only  terrible 
enemy”— strong  drink.  The  experience  of  the 
American  advocates  of  prohibition  is,  that  the 
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ground  must  be  fought  inch  by  inch — that  at 
every  turn  the  liquor-sellere,  like  evil  weeds, 
force  their  way  up,  and  have  to  be  rooted  up 
again  and  again,  or  soon  the  good  seed  is 
choked  by  the  tares. 

The  leaders  of  the  Alliance  are  men  in  ear- 
nest— men  who  mark  the  signs  of  the  times, 
who  understand  the  work  they  have  in  hand, 
and  are  not  afraid  to  make  sacrifices  to  accom- 
plish the  great  work  of  their  lives;  and  there- 
fore they  have  a right  to  be  trusted.  Taught 
by  experience,  they  attempt  to  devise  ways  and 
means  calculated  to  ensure  success:  therefore 
the  attempt  to  inclose  and  protect  by  direct 
veto  those  districts  where  the  electors  are 
educated  to  the  standard  required.  They  rea- 
sonably ask.  Why  should  those  districts  wait 
for  national  prohibition  1 Why  should  those 
diligent  students,  who  with  zeal  and  energy 
have  earned  prizes,  be  compelled  to  wait  until 
the  indolent,  the  dissipated,  the  dullards,  and 
incapables  have  been  brought  up  to  the  same 
standard  1 Let  those  who  have  earned  the 
prize  have  it  now,  and  be  encouraged  to  strive 
for  still  greater  laurels. 

Some  persist  in  affirming  that  local  option 
implies  that  in  certain  circumstances  “ it  is 
right  to  allow  the  liquor  traffic  to  exist,  that 
it  is  right  to  license  it,  and  thus  throw  around 
it  the  protection  of  law.”  This  is  a serious 
error.  A local  option  law  is  not  based  on  any 
such  idea ; but  on  the  conti’ary,  is  founded  on 
a recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  in 
every  free  country  must  be  allowed  to  rule. 
“ In  no  circumstances,”  says  one  writer,  “ do 
those  who  seek  permissive  prohibition  imply 
or  admit  that  it  is  right  to  allow  the  traffic  to 
exist.  All  they  do  is  to  acknowledge  the 
sheer  necessity  of  allowing  the  possibly  foolish 
majority  to  decide.”  In  short,  local  option  is 
not  a principle ; it  is  only  an  expedient,  and 
means  an  admission  of  the  truth  that  a ma- 
jority can  enforce  a thing  which  a minority 
cannot.  When  the  electors  and  Parliament 
are  sufficiently  educated,  then  we  may  hope 
for  and  demand  an  imperial  enactment. 

In  this  year  (1887)  the  temperance  cause  in 
Canterbury  lost  a true  friend  and  active  worker 
in  Mr.  Garwood  Hook,  of  the  firm  of  Gar- 
wood Hook  & Sons,  linen-drapers.  He  had 
long  been  one  of  the  leading  tradesmen  of  the 
city,  and  his  integrity,  industry,  and  shrewd- 
ness had  rendered  him  deservedly  successful 
in  his  commercial  ])ursuits.  He  was  a man 
of  deep  religious  feeling,  and  took  a great 
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interest  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  was  well 
known  as  a staunch  friend  and  advocate  of 
temperance  principles.  He  died  in  June, 
1887,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

J OHN  Ambler,  of  London,  was  an  abstainer 
of  fifty  years’  standing,  and  a worker  in  and 
around  the  metropolis.  He  died,  Dec.  4th, 
1887,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

W.  J.  Barlow,  of  London,  died  January 
30th,  1887,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1888,  a great  In- 
ternational Tempei'ance  Convention,  convened 
by  the  Victorian  Alliance,  was  opened  with  a 
public  reception  to  the  delegates  in  the  town- 
hall,  Melbourne,  Australia,  when  the  magnifi- 
cent building  was  crowded  with  an  audience 
of  over  3000  of  the  friends  of  temperance 
from  all  parts  of  Australia,  as  well  as  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania.  The  Hon.  James 
Munro,  M.P.,  president  of  the  Alliance,  pre- 
sided, and  about  two  hundred  delegates  were 
present  from  Australasia,  Great  Britain,  and 
Ireland.  The  chairman’s  address  dealt  prin- 
cipally with  the  legislative  aspects  of  the 
question,  and  responses  were  given  by  Mr. 
Axel  Gustafson ; the  Revs. P.  Barclay, London; 
O.  Edwards,  B.A.,  Wales;  D.  O’Donnell, 
South  Australia;  A.  J.  Clarke,  New  South 
Wales ; Messrs.  R.  Semple,  Ireland ; G.  M'Far- 
land,  M.L.A.,  Queensland;  and  others.  In 
the  evening  largely-attended  meetings  were 
held  in  Melbourne  and  suburbs. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  the  read- 
ing of  two  papers  at  this  Convention,  the  one 
by  Mr.  J.  Vale,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Axel 
Gustafson.  The  latter  gentleman  advocated 
the  same  views  as  those  he  attempted  to  en- 
force in  England  in  opposition  to  local  option 
and  the  direct  veto,  and  in  favour  of  total 
prohibition.  Mr.  Vale  contended  that  the 
fundamental  principle  contained  in  Mr.  A. 
Gustafson’s  paper  was  embodied  in  local  op- 
tion as  understood  in  Victoria,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  a question  of  area. 

The  Melbourne  Age  of  November  26th,  1888, 
speaking  upon  this  subject,  remarks — “ It  is 
well  for  the  success  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment in  this  colony  that  the  members  of  the 
convention  which  sat  last  week  declined  to 
adopt  the  cry  of  extremists  for  ‘prohibition, 
and  nothing  but  prohibition.’  The  paper 


read  by  Mr.  Gustafson,  one  of  the  visitors 
from  England,  was  directed  to  prove  that  a 
total  abstainer  cannot  consistently  help  to  re- 
strict the  liquor  traffic  within  more  rational 
limits  than  those  at  present  laid  down  by 
law;  that,  in  brief,  he  must  work  for  its 
complete  and  sudden  abolition  or  do  nothing. 
Fortunately,  not  many  of  Mr.  Gustafson’s 
hearers  were  carried  away  by  his  oratory. 
The  most  ardent  prohibitionist  could  hardly 
coincide  with  his  argument  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  local  option  provingastepping-stoue 
to  prohibition.  If  prohibition  be  a desirable 
thing,  it  is  difificult  to  understand  how  the  suc- 
cess of  local  option  can  militate  against  it. 
The  main  reason,  however,  why  it  would 
have  been  unwise  for  the  Convention  to  have 
followed  Mr.  Gustafson’s  lead,  is  that  it  would 
thereby  have  estranged  from  the  work  of  tem- 
perance reformation  the  large  class  of  associ- 
ates who  object  to  society  being  tempted  by 
the  liquor-seller  at  every  turn,  while  far  from 
believing  that  stimulative  beverages  are  to 
be  ranked  as  poisons,  and  moderation  to  be 
confounded  with  intemperance.  These  have 
joined  with  the  total  abstainers  in  demanding 
local  option,  and  have  voted  with  them  at 
the  polls  in  reducing  the  number  of  drink- 
shops.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  fanaticism 
to  have  ostracized  these  allies  from  the  great 
temperance  movement  of  the  day.” 

On  a vote  being  taken  the  principle  of  the 
local  veto  was  affirmed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  On  the  21st  the  subjects  under 
discussion  were  introduced  by  the  following 
papers: — ^“The  Religious  Aspect  of  Temper- 
ance,” by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Walker,  Queens- 
land; “The  Physiological  Effects  and  Medical 
Use  of  Alcohol,”  by  the  Hon.  S.  J.  Magarey, 
M.L.C.,  M.D.,  B.S.,  South  Australia;  and 
“Temperance  Work  among  the  Young,”  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  M'Dermott,  New  Zealand.  During 
the  sitting  of  this  Convention  several  ladies  took 
an  active  part  in  some  of  the  debates,  especially 
on  a paper  read  by  Mrs.  Love,  president  of  the 
Victorian  Women’s  Temperance  Association. 
Among  them  were  Lady  Fox,  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
Miss  J.  A.  Fowler,  England  (representing  the 
British  Women’s  Temperance  Association); 
Mrs.  Bowes,  Sydney;  Mrs.  H.  Lee,  Mel- 
bourne, and  others. 
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ATTEMPTS  AT  TEMPEEANCE  LEGISLATION,  AND  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST. 

1887-1889. 


Bills  affecting  the  Liquor  Traffic  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  1887 — M'Lagan’s  Liquor  Traffic 
Local  Veto  (Scotland)  Bill — Ulster  Local  Option  Bill — Stevenson’s  English  Sunday-closing  Bill — Sir 
Joseph  Pease’s  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Sunday,  England)  Bill — Lea’s  Irish  Sunday-closing  Bill — 
Cornish  Sunday-closing  Bill — Labourers’  Wages  Bill — Russell’s  Saturday  Early-closing  Bill — Parlia- 
mentary Elections,  Closing  of  Public-houses  Bill — Beer  Adulteration  Bills — Herb  and  Ginger  Beer  Makers’ 
Liquor  Bill — High-Sheriffs’  Disqualification  (Ireland)  BiU — Licensing  Law  Amendment  Bill — Habitual 
Drunkards’  Act  Amendment  Bill — Belfast  Licenses  Bill — Parliamentary  Elections  Bill — Earlier 
Closing  (Scotland)  Bill  passed  by  Commons — Lords’  Amendments — Towns  Exempted — Truck  Act 
Amendment  Bills — Debate  on  the  Irish  Sunday-closing  Act — Conference  of  M.P.’s — Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson’s  Local  Veto— Agricultural  Labourers  and  Beer — Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  on  Christian  Share- 
holders in  Breweries — Women’s  Memorial  to  the  Queen  on  Sunday-closing — Number  of  Signatures, 
&c. — Annual  Meeting  of  Society  for  Cure  of  Inebriety— Scottish  Temperance  League  Anniversary, 
1887 — Annual  Meeting,  National  Temperance  League,  1887 — T.  Whittaker’s  Teetotal  Jubilee — Action 
of  Synod  of  U.P.  Church  of  Scotland — British  Women’s  Temperance  Association  Annual  Meeting — 
Presentation  to  Mrs.  Lucas — Temperance  P6te  at  Manchester  Exhibition — The  Queen’s  Jubilee 
Celebration — Temperance  Addresses — Fifty-third  Conference,  British  Temperance  League — Colonial 
and  International  Congress  on  Inebriety — Prize  Essays  by  Working-men — Presentation  to  Mr.  Robert 
Rae — Plebiscites  on  the  Drink  Question — Students’  Total  Abstinence  Union — Irish  Temperance  League 
— Opening  of  Parliament,  1888 — Temperance  Bills  Introduced — Four  Direct  Veto  Bills — Four  Sunday- 
closing Bills — Deputation  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board — Mr.  Lea’s  Irish 
Sunday-closing  Bill  in  Committee — The  Committee’s  Recommendations — J.  B.  Payne  of  Colchester — 
Duchess  of  Sutherland — Amos  Scholefield,  LL.D. — Ebenezer  and  Mrs.  Beavan — Henry  Hibbert. 


During  the  session  of  Parliament  opened 
January  27th,  1887,  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
two  bills,  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
drink  question,  were  introduced,  but  only 
three  of  these  in  any  form  were  passed  into 
law.  One  of  them  was  the  Expiring  Laws 
Continuance  Bill,  which  continued  the  Irish 
Sunday-closing  Act  for  another  year. 

The  Liquor  Traffic  Local  Veto  (Scotland) 
BiU  was  introduced  Jan.  28th,  the  second 
reading  being  fixed  for  May  11th;  but  no 
opportunity  was  given  for  further  progress, 
although  Mr.  M‘Lagan  kept  a most  vigilant 
watch  during  the  whole  session. 

The  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ulster) 
BiU,  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Johnston,  raised 
the  distinct  question  of  a direct  popular  local 
veto  on  the  sale  of  liquor.  Its  object  was  stated 
to  be:  “For  the  purpose  of  enabling  voters 
in  towns  and  districts  in  the  province  of 
Ulster  to  prevent  the  common  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  or  otherwise  to  have  effectual 
control  over  the  drink-traffic  in  such  areas.” 
No  opportunity  for  discussing  this  bill  was 
presented,  and  on  the  27th  July  it  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Stevenson’s  Sale  of  Intoxicating 


Liquors  (Sunday,  England)  BiU,  No.  1,  was 
introduced,  January  28th,  and  put  down  for 
second  reading  again  and  again ; but  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  business  it  was 
withdrawn  July  11th. 

Sir  J oseph  Pease’s  Sale  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors  (Sunday,  England)  BiU,  No.  2,  was 
also  introduced  on  January  28th,  the  13th 
July  being  fixed  for  the  second  reading;  but 
it  also  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Lea’s  Irish  Sunday-closing  Act  Amend- 
ment BiU,  which  proposed  to  cover  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  and  render  the  act  perpetual,  was 
also  fixed  for  second  reading  on  July  13th; 
but  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Conybeare’s  Cornish  Sunday-closing 
BiU  was  read  a first  time,  January  31st,  and 
was  kept  in  position  during  the  session ; but 
had  eventually  to  be  withdrawn. 

On  the  28th  January,  Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Acland’s 
BiU  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Pay- 
ment of  Wages  to  Agricidtural  Labourers 
was  read  a first  time,  and  dropped  when  the 
Truck  Act  Amendment  BiU  had  incorporated 
its  provisions,  and  was  read  a third  time. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  vainly  tried  to  secure  a 
day  for  moving  the  second  reading  of  his  Sale 
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of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Saturday  (Ireland) 
Bill,  winch  proposed  to  “close  public-houses  in 
Ireland  at  an  earlier  hour  on  Saturdays.”  He 
was  compelled  to  allow  the  bill  to  drop. 

A bill  for  Closing  of  Public-houses  on  the 
Polling-day  in  Parliamentary  Elections  was 
introduced  on  January  28th  by  Mr.  Shirley, 
but  it  ultimately  dropped. 

On  the  same  date  two  bills  were  introduced 
for  Better  securing  the  Purity  of  Beer,  one 
by  Mr.  Quilter,  the  other  by  Sir  Edward 
Birkbeck ; but  neitlier  of  them  was  discussed, 
and  both  had  to  be  dropped. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Wright  introduced  the  Herb 
and  Ginger  Beer  Makers’  Liquor  Bill,  which 
was  withdrawn  May  4th. 

Alderman  John  O’Connor  introduced  a 
“ Bill  to  remove  the  disqualification  of  holders 
of  retail  spirit  licenses  in  Ireland  from  filling 
the  office  of  High-sheriif.”  This  measure 
would  enable  publicans  to  hold  the  office 
of  high-sheriff ; but,  although  revived  late 
in  the  session,  it  was  finally  dropped  before 
its  close. 

A bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Houldsworth,  pro- 
posed “ to  alter  the  licensing  authority  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and 
other  matters,  and  to  give  the  ratepayers  a 
certain  control  over  granting  and  withholding 
of  licenses  for  such  purposes,  with  a view  of 
the  better  regulation  of  licensed  houses,  and 
reducing  the  number  of  such  licenses  where 
such  reduction  may  be  deemed  expedient.” 
It  got  no  farther  than  a first  reading,  and 
was  dropped. 

Dr.  Cameron’s  Habitual  Drunkards’  Act 
Amendment  Bill,  and  the  Licenses  (Belfast) 
Bill  shared  the  same  fate ; as  also  did  a 
very  comprehensive  bill,  entitled  the  Parlia- 
mentary Elections  Bill. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford’s  Truck  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill,  dealing  with  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
labourers,  was  also  obliged  to  be  dropped. 

A bill,  entitled  the  Licensed  Premises 
Earlier  Closing  (Scotland)  Bill,  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Cameron,  and  was  persistently 
blocked  up  to  March  8th,  when  Dr.  Cameron 
moved  its  second  reading,  and  stated  that  its 
object  was  “to  close  imblic-houses  in  Scotland 
an  hour  earlier  tlian  at  present,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  open  before  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  or  remain  open  after  ten  o’clock  at 
night  of  any  day,  with  the  exception  of 
giving  refreshment  to  travellers  or  persons 
requiring  to  lodge  on  the  premises.”  On 


the  motion  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  112  voted  for  and  100  against.  On 
the  10th  of  May  the  bill  was  read  a second 
time  with  the  assent  of  the  govei-nment,  who 
reserved  some  details  for  the  committee  stage. 
On  the  19th  July  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee on  this  bill,  and  eventually  it  was 
read  a third  time.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
two  amendments  were  made,  one  of  them 
substituting  for  the  fixed  hour  of  ten  o’clock 
a discretion  to  the  licensing  authorities  to 
fix  the  hour  not  earlier  than  ten  or  later 
than  eleven;  and  the  other  limiting  the 
operation  of  the  bill  to  towns  under  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  These  amendments 
were  finally  accepted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  bill  receiving  the  royal  assent 
on  the  day  that  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
The  places  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  act  were  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Greenock 
(including  Gourock),  Paisley,  Leith,  Aber- 
deen, and  Dundee. 

The  Truck  Act  Amendment  Bill,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  contained  no  pro- 
posals affecting  the  laws  relating  to  drink, 
but  owing  to  certain  proposed  amendments 
by  the  government,  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance thought  it  advisable  to  watch  the 
bill.  By  the  Truck  Act  of  1831  it  was 
provided  that  wages  should  only  he  paid  in 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  but  at  the  end 
of  section  32  the  operation  of  the  act  was  not 
to  apply  to  domestic  servants  or  servants  in 
husbandi'y,  and  great  evils  arose  from  a practice 
in  the  west  of  England  of  paying  wages  partly 
in  cider,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in 
beer,  &c.  To  remedy  this  Mr.  Acland’s 
Agricultural  Wages  Bill  was  introduced.  One 
of  the  government  amendments  to  the  Truck 
Act  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  “ or  ser- 
vants in  husbandry,”  but  they  proposed  this 
new  clause:  “Nothing  in  the  principal  act  or 
this  act  shall  render  illegal  a contract  with  a 
servant  in  husbandry  for  giving  them  food, 
drink,  a cottage,  or  other  allowances  or  privi- 
leges, in  addition  to  money  wages  as  a re- 
muneration for  his  services.”  Mr.  Acland 
moved  as  an  amendment  to  add  after  the  word 
drink,  “ not  being  intoxicating,”  and  these 
words  were  added  by  a majority  of  eleven 
votes.  This  amendment  was  opposed  on  re- 
port, July  15th,  but  was  retained  on  division 
by  78  ayes  to  47  noes,  the  attorney-general 
voting  with  the  majority,  having  (as  he  stated) 
since  the  last  division  received  a number  of 
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communications  on  the  subject  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  bill  finally  passed 
through  the  House  of  Lords  without  any  al- 

O 

teration  on  this  point,  and  received  the  royal 
assent,  thus  making  it  unlawful  to  pay  servants 
in  husbandry  their  wages  partly  in  drink. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  Mr.  John 
O’Connor  opposed  the  continuance  of  the  Irish 
Sunday-closing  Act;  and  Mr.  Sexton  stated 
that  as  there  were  two  opinions  as  to  its  I’esults 
— one  that  its  success  was  perfect,  and  the 
other  that  it  was  a dismal  failure,  it  ought  not 
to  be  continued  without  an  opportunity  of 
inquiry  as  to  its  results.  Mr.  Balfour,  on  be- 
half of  the  government,  stated  that  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received  was  certainly  not  in 
the  direction  of  inducing  a modification  of  the 
bill.  He  had  observed  that  the  bulk  of  Irish 
opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  this  law;  and 
when  they  found  that  opinion  opposed,  the 
opposition  of  ten  proceeded  from  those  who  were 
influenced,  no  doubt  conscientiously,  by  motives 
which  were  hardly  connected  with  the  good  of 
the  community.  Under  those  circumstances, 
and  having  regal'd  to  the  decisions  come  to  by 
his  predecessors  in  the  office  he  held,  he  felt 
bound  to  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that  his  own 
inclination  would  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
continuance  of  this  law.  The  Continuance 
Act  then  passed. 

A largely  attended  Conference  was  held 
in  the  coufei’ence  room  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  February  3d,  1887,  over  which 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  presided,  at  which  a 
committee  of  fifty  members  of  Parliament, 
embracing  all  sections  of  politicians,  was 
appointed  to  watch  the  interests  of  tem- 
perance measures.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  was 
elected  chairman,  and  the  following  members 
as  secretaries,  viz. : Messrs.  Theodore  Fry 
(Darlington),  Peter  M'Lagan  (Linlithgow- 
shire), Mark  Stewart  (Kirkcudbrightshire), 
T.  E.  Ellis  (Merionethshire),  William  John- 
ston (Belfast),  and  John  E.  Eedmond  (Wex- 
ford, N.).  Subsequently  this  committee  was 
considerably  enlarged,  and  rendered  good  ser- 
vice in  watching  and  supporting  temperance 
legislation. 

As  the  government  had  failed  to  bring  in 
any  measure  favouring  the  views  of  the  tem- 
perance party.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  attempted 
to  bring  forward  another  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  local  veto,  and  obtained  a first  order 
for  July  26th,  but  on  the  4th  of  July  the 


leader  of  the  House  moved  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session  the  time  of  the  House 
should  be  devoted  to  government  measures, 
&c.  Sir  Wilfrid  moved  an  amendment  in 
order  to  secure  the  date  fixed  for  his  resolution, 
but  on  a division  only  obtained  85  votes 
against  165,  so  that  he  had  no  chance  to  move 
his  resolution,  and  subsequent  efforts  were 
alike  fruitless. 

Oil  the  17th  June  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  greater  facilities  for  far- 
mers to  supply  their  labourers  with  beer  by 
exempting  them  from  duty.  This  was  pro- 
posed by  Sir  E.  Birkbeck,  and  defeated  by  159 
to  39  votes. 

Speaking  at  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Blue  Ribbon  Total 
Abstinence  Society  in  March,  1887,  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon  said  that  “ he  would  like  to 
hear  what  was  the  meaning  of  these  limited 
liability  companies  for  the  transference  of 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  such  like.  Was  it 
a bad  sign,  or  was  it  a good  sign?  Was  it 
that  the  gentlemen  who  had  made  a good  deal 
of  money  in  them  wanted  to  save  what  they 
had  got?  He  was  not  an  old  hand  at  under- 
standing these  mysteries.  He  heard  that 
several  clergymen  had  applied  for  shares  in 
these  breweries.  He  wondered  what  Christian 
people  did  with  the  dividends  from  these  com- 
panies. What  did  they  wash  the  money  in 
before  they  took  it?  and  if  they  contributed 
it  to  the  cause  of  God,  building  cathedrals 
and  so  on,  what  did  they  do  before  they  pre- 
sented it  to  God?  He  should  think  it  would 
want  a great  deal  of  passing  through  the  fire 
and  through  the  water  before  such  leprous 
and  defiling  gold  could  be  laid  upon  the  altar 
of  God.  If  they  could  sometimes  trouble  the 
consciences  of  those  who  would  pocket  the 
fool’s  pence,  they  had,  he  thought,  a right  to 
do  so.” 

Mr.  Palmer  of  Reading,  who  followed,  added 
that  he  believed  Nonconformist  ministers  as 
well  as  clergymen  had  been  anxious  to  obtain 
shares  in  some  of  the  concerns  alluded  to. 

On  Tuesday,  April  5th,  1887,  an  influential 
meeting  was  held  in  the  lecture-hall  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Liverpool,  in  favour  of  a jubilee 
memorial  to  the  Queen  from  the  women  of 
England,  for  stopping  the  entire  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  on  Sunday  throughout 
England.  The  Rev.  Cliarles  Garrett  pre- 
sided over  about  one  hundred  influential  and 
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earnest  friends  of  temperance  reform  and  Sun- 
day closing.  The  Veu.  Archdeacon  Bardsley, 
now  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  present,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  address  said  that  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,  Mrs.  Eyle,  and  others 
wai’mly  sympathized  with  the  movement.  The 
chairman  moved  the  following  resolution : — 
“ That  this  meeting  warmly  sympathizes  with 
the  proposal  to  address  to  her  gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoi'ia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee, 
a memorial  signed  by  the  women  of  England, 
in  favour  of  closing  public-houses  on  Sunday; 
generally  approves  of  the  steps  already  taken, 
and  earnestly  desires  that  their  noble  efforts 
may  be  crowned  with  success;  and  hereby 
offers  all  the  help  in  their  power.” 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Lundie. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Brignal  (of  the  Daily  Post,  the 
originator  of  this  movement)  supported  the 
motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
matter,  and  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a suc- 
cessful issue. 

Mrs.  Spring,  secretary  Ladies’  Temperance 
Association,  who  had  taken  up  the  work,  re- 
ported that  nearly  one  million  copies  of  the 
memorial  had  been  sent  out,  and  950  persons 
written  to,  570  of  whom  had  answered.  A 
number  of  other  persons  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, which  terminated  with  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman. 

On  Friday,  December  30th,  1887,  an  influ- 
ential deputation,  including  several  ladies, 
waited  upon  the  home  - secretary  (Mr.  H. 
Matthews)  at  the  home -office,  to  lay  before 
him  the  jubilee  memorial  to  the  Queen  from 
the  women  of  England.  The  number  of  sig- 
natures to  the  memorial  was  1,132,608,  repre- 
senting as  many  women  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  in  a brief 
address,  introduced  the  deputation,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Spring  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  gave 
particulars  of  the  petition  and  its  aim.  Mr. 
Matthews  in  reply  said  that  this  was  not  an 
occasion  for  him  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  that  had  brought  them  together;  he 
was  there  simply  to  receive,  on  her  Majesty’s 
behalf,  the  petition  they  desired  to  have  pre- 
sented to  her;  and  he  assured  them  that  he 
would  lay  the  facts  before  her  Majesty,  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  the  women  of 
England. 

In  April,  1887,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety 
was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Medical  Society 


I of  London,  when  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair.  It  was  reported 
that  the  experiment  at  Dairy mple  House  had 
been  remarkably  successful.  Of  the  103  ad- 
missions, 35  had  entered  for  the  full  period 
of  twelve  months. 

In  addition  to  the  president’s  address  on 
the  “ Pathology  of  Inebriety,”  a paper  written 
by  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers  (Hartford,  Connecticut), 
on  the  “Cause  and  Cure  of  Inebriety,”  was 
read,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
probably  half  a million  alcohol  and  opium 
inebriates  in  America,  and  that  the  mortality 
among  them  was  about  ninety  per  cent.  Of 
one  hundred  inebriates,  sixty  would  be  found 
to  owe  their  inebriety  to  defective  brain  and 
nerve  from  inheritance;  thirty  would  have 
had  moderate  or  excessive  drinking  parents  or 
grandparents ; and  ten  consumptive  or  other- 
wise diseased  parents.  Moderate,  excessive, 
or  periodic  drinking  parents  were  usually  fol- 
lowed by  inebriate  children,  either  in  the  first 
or  second  generation.  In  America  over  fifty 
thousand  inebriates  were  sent  to  prison  in 
1886.  The  inebriate  was  diseased,  and  should 
be  placed  in  quarantine.  The  disease  should 
be  checked  at  the  beginning,  and  hospitals  be 
established  everywhere  for  the  reception  and 
treatment  of  inebriates.  In  the  discussion 
which  ensued  Mr.  John  Hilton,  Dr.  Francis, 
Dr.  Carpenter,  and  others  took  part. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Scottish  Tem- 
perance League  were  held  in  Glasgow  in 
April,  1887.  The  Band  of  Hope  demonstra- 
tion took  place  on  Saturday,  23d,  when  the 
members  of  the  Scottish  Band  of  Hope  Union 
assembled  in  such  numbers  that  two  large 
halls  had  to  be  provided  for  the  meetings. 
The  annual  sermon  was  preached  on  the 
24th  by  the  Eev.  Peter  Carmichael,  B.D.,  of 
Highbury  Presbyterian  Church,  London ; and 
temperance  sermons  were  preached  in  many 
churches  and  chapels  in  Glasgow  and  vicinity. 
The  annual  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
City  Hall  on  the  25th,  when  Sir  William 
Collins,  president  of  the  League,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Eev. 
Peter  Carmichael,  Arthur  Pease,  M.P.,  E.  B. 
Cunninghame- Graham,  M.  P.,  Mr.  James 
Guthrie,  Brechin,  and  several  others. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  May 
2d,  1887,  when  the  Bishop  of  London  presided, 
and  gave  an  address  on  our  national  duty  to 
native  races  under  our  rule.  The  Eev.  Peter 
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Thompson  dwelt  upon  the  twofold  standard 
of  temperance— “ Total  abstinence  for  the  in- 
dividual and  prohibition  for  the  state.”  Miss 
Weston  and  the  Rev.  J.  Gelson  Gregson  spoke 
of  the  progress  of  temperance  in  the  army  and 
navy;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker  of  Scar- 
borough related  some  of  his  early  experiences, 
and  sprang  his  rattle  amidst  enthusiastic 
cheers.  It  was  within  three  weeks  of  the 
jubilee  of  Mr.  Whittaker’s  temperance  efforts 
in  London.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1837,  he  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  first  Exeter  Hall 
meeting  of  the  New  British  and  Foreign  Tem- 
perance Society;  and  after  so  long  an  intei'val 
he  was  there  again,  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
speakers  on  that  memorable  occasion,  fifty 
years  ago. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  held  in  Glasgow,  May 
3d,  1887,  Ml’.  James  Aitken,  Edinburgh,  sub- 
mitted the  report  of  the  committee  on  tem- 
perance and  morals,  and  moved  the  approval  of 
the  committee’s  recommendations  to  the  Synod 
to  call  on  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  dis- 
courage drinking  usages  at  funerals  and  public 
toast-drinking,  and  to  petition  in  favour  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic  Local  Veto  (Scotland)  Bill,  so 
far  as  it  embodies  the  principle  of  local  popular 
control.  The  recommendations  were  agreed 
to.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  Edinburgh, 
the  Synod  agreed  to  instruct  the  committee 
to  consider  as  to  the  formation  of  a church 
organization  for  stimulating  and  fostering 
temperance  work;  and,  with  that  end  in  view, 
to  inquire  into  the  methods  adopted  by  other 
churches,  and  to  report.  The  Synod  also  agreed 
to  memorialize  the  government,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  drink  traffic 
in  India  and  Africa. 

On  May  24th,  1887,  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Women’s  Temperance  Association 
was  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  London,  when 
there  was  a large  and  influential  attendance. 
Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  presided,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Mrs.  Lewis  (Blackburn), 
Ml’S.  Pool,  Mrs.  Burrows,  Miss  Todd,  Mrs. 
Pearsall  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Aukland.  An  illu- 
minated addre.ss,  with  a cheque  for  £250,  was 
presented  to  the  president,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Bright  Lucas,  as  a grateful  testimonial.  Mrs. 
Lucas  feelingly  responded,  and  handed  the 
cheque  to  the  treasurer,  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  an  endowment  fund  for  extending  the 
operations  of  the  association  throughout  the 
country.  Conferences  were  held  on  the  fol- 


lowing day,  when  papers  by  Mrs.  Stewart 
and  Mrs.  Wright  were  read. 

On  the  2d  July,  1887,  a grand  temperance 
fete,  under  the  auspices  of  a joint  committee 
of  the  various  temperance  organizations  of 
Manchester,  took  place  at  the  Manchester 
Jubilee  Exhibition.  The  committee  of  the 
Exhibition,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the 
demonstration,  had  agreed  to  close  all  the 
drinking  bai’s  during  that  day,  and  to  allow 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
be  sold.  In  addition  to  the  many  attractions 
of  the  Exhibition,  a special  programme  had 
been  pi’epared,  including  a brass  band  contest, 
a choral  competition,  a series  of  special  meet- 
ings of  Rechabites,  Good  Templars,  Vegeta- 
rians, &c.  At  two  o’clock  an  important 
meeting  was  held  in  the  large  concert-room, 
when  about  3000  persons  were  present.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Canon  Davenport 
Kelly,  who  gave  an  address,  followed  by  Dr. 
F.  R.  Lees,  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  &c.  A 
resolution  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing  was 
moved  by  Canon  Kelly,  seconded  by  Mr.  R. 
Whitworth,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  20th  June  1887,  was  a day  of  rejoicing 
and  festivity  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
British  dominions,  being  the  day  set  apart 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Amongst  the  many 
addresses  presented  to  her  Majesty  on  this 
occasion  were  one  from  the  British  Women’s 
Temperance  Association  and  one  from  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance.  The  former  was 
handsomely  illuminated, mounted,  and  framed, 
and  signed  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Bright  Lucas, 
president,  on  behalf  of  the  membership  of 
the  association;  Mrs.  L.  Stewart,  treasurer; 
Miss  J.  A.  Fowler,  bon.  secretary.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  text  of — 

“ The  Address  op  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  to  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent 
Majesty. 

“ May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

“ In  common  with  all  your  loyal  subjects,  the 
members  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  the 
Total  and  Immediate  Suppression  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic  humbly  beg  to  offer  to  you  their  congratu- 
lations on  the  happy  completion  of  fifty  years  of 
sovereignty. 

“It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  let 
your  vast  empire  enjoy  under  your  Majesty’s  rule 
the  blessings  of  constitutional  government  directed 
by  you  with  faithfulness  which  has  never  swerved 
from  the  promise  given  to  your  people  half  a cen- 
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tury  ago.  Under  your  sway  the  peaceful  Arts, 
Commerce,  and  Industry  have  grown  with  the 
constant  fostering  sympathy  of  your  royal  favour 
and  protection.  Your  reign  has  seen  Eeligion  grow 
at  once  in  freedom  and  in  spiritual  power;  and 
cherished  in  its  wide  extension.  Education  in  all 
branches  has  by  your  Majesty’s  government  been 
allowed  to  bless  all  classes  of  your  loyal  and  loving 
subjects.  Rejoicing  in  never  failing  to  secure  from 
your  Majesty  the  most  prompt  and  hearty  support, 
philanthropic  effort  to  redeem  from  suffering  and 
sin  has  made  your  long  reign  more  glorious  than 
any  warlike  triumphs  could  have  done. 

“It  has  been  our  joy  and  privilege  during  many 
years  to  combat  what  Prince  Leopold,  your  beloved 
and  lamented  son,  said  was  ‘the  only  terrible  enemy 
England  has  to  fear’ — the  intemperance  from  which 
so  many  evils  spring,  and  which  mar  the  purity  of 
life  and  destroy  the  happiness  that  your  people 
should  enjoy  under  a sovereign  who  has  increased 
her  subjects’  love  and  admiration  not  only  for 
faithfulness  to  public  duty,  but  for  the  practice  of 
every  domestic  grace  and  virtue. 

“ During  your  reign  the  Temperance  movement 
from  small  beginnings  has  grown  to  be  a mighty 
power,  and  we  have  rejoiced,  while  taking  our 
part  in  this  truly  religious  and  benevolent  enter- 
prise, to  see  that  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  give  to  one  branch  of  its  activity  your  royal 
patronage. 

“We  regret  that,  notwithstanding  every  effort 
which  has  been  put  forth,  the  evils  caused  by  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drink  are  so  widespread  and  so 
deadly,  and  that,  not  confined  to  our  own  shores, 
they  are  seen  with  even  intenser  power  to  accom- 
pany the  extension  of  your  empire  among  the 
native  populations  of  your  vast  colonial  dominions, 
and  wherever  in  the  pursuit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise your  people  bear  your  proud  flag.  The  year 
of  jubilee  in  ancient  days  was  the  glad  year  of 
emancipation  from  slavery,  and  we  pray  that  your 
Majesty’s  jubilee  may  witness  the  inauguration  of 
increased  effort  to  liberate  those  bound  by  the 
chains  of  intemperance. 

“Loyally  joining  in  the  universal  congratula- 
tions which  greet  your  Majesty  in  this  auspicious 
year,  we  pray  that  your  years  may  be  prolonged, 
and  may  be  blessed  by  seeing  your  people  grow  in 
the  practice  of  sobriety,  and  in  that  righteousness 
which  exalteth  a nation. 

“Signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance, 

“ Wilfrid  Lawson,  President. 

Benjamin  Whitworth,  Chairman. 

A.  M'Dougall,  Jun.,  Deputy  Chairman. 

W.  J.  Crosslet,  Treasurer. 

Samuel  Pope,  Hon.  Sec. 

T.  H.  Barker,  | Secretaries.” 

James  Whyte,  ) 


Addresses  were  also  presented  from  the 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  and 
othertemperance  organizations.  The  following 
acknowledgment  was  received  by  the  secretary 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance: — 

“Whitehall,  July  12th,  1887. 

“ Sir, — I have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the 
Queen  the  loyal  and  dutiful  address  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  Majesty  attaining  the  fiftieth  year  of 
her  reign;  and  I have  to  inform  you  that  her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  receive  the  same  very  gra- 
ciously.— I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient Servant,  (Signed)  “Henry  Matthews.” 

The  fifty-third  annual  Conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  in  the 
Technical  College,  Bradford,  July  5th  and  6th, 
1887,  preceded  by  open-air  meetings,  sermons, 
&c.  The  report  detailed  the  work  of  the  year, 
and  the  financial  statement  showed  a balance 
in  hand  of  £469.  Representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional, Scottish,  Western,  and  Midland  Tem- 
perance Leagues,  the  United  Kingdom  Band 
of  Hope  Union,  the  Alliance,  &c.,  were  present, 
and  gave  brief  accounts  of  the  special  work 
of  their  several  organizations.  Mr.  Thomas 
Whittaker  of  Scarborough  read  a paper  on 
“ Our  Position  and  Prospects and  Mr.  Scou- 
gall  of  Huddersfield  read  one  on  “ Alcohol  and 
the  Human  Body.”  Resolutions  dealing  with 
the  questions  of  the  use  of  fermented  wine  for 
sacramental  purposes  in  churches,  the  drink 
traffic  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Sunday 
closing,  &c.,  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
public  meeting  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
when  Mr.  James  Barlow,  J.P.,  presided. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the 
Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety,  the  first  Colonial 
and  International  Congress  on  Inebriety  ever 
held,  took  place  in  the  town-hall,  Westmin- 
ster, London,  July  6th,  1887.  Dr.  Norman 
Kerr,  jiresident  of  the  society,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  moved  the  adoption  of  an  address 
to  the  Queen  from  the  Congress  couched  in 
appropriate  terms,  and  signed  by  himself  on 
behalf  of  the  members;  and  this  was  unani- 
mously approved.  He  then  delivered  an  in- 
teresting address  on  the  “ Causes  and  Cure  of 
Inebriety,”  dealing  with  the  various  causes 
and  the  supposed  remedies.  On  the  latter 
point  he  remarked ; “ The  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  causation  of  inebriety  lay  in 
the  basis  ofi’ered  for  sound  treatment.  Quacks 
and  philanthropists  had  sought  for,  and  had 
proclaimed  that  they  found  magic  potions  to 
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charm  away  inebriety.  All  these  nostrums, 
from  alcoholic  extracts  of  frog  to  the  ‘bark 
cure,’  had  been  found  useless.  Othei-s  had  put 
forward  vegetarianism  as  a cure  and  a pro- 
phylactic, but  its  pretensions  were  also  un- 
founded. There  was  no  royal  road  to  temper- 
ance.” He  then  proceeded  to  point  out  certain 
indications  of  sound  treatment,  viz.  the  un- 
conditional withdrawal  of  the  poison,  the  re- 
moval, if  possible,  of  the  exciting  cause;  the 
reparation  of  the  physical  damage  done  by 
inebriety,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  moral 
control.  He  believed  that  religion  was  the 
firm  ally  of  medicine  in  judicious  treatment, 
and  that  a yeaEs  residence  in  a genuine  home 
for  inebriates  was  generally  desirable.  He 
then  gave  some  particulars  of  the  working  of 
such  homes  in  England,  America,  &c.,  and 
concluded  with  a powerful  appeal  to  those 
present  to  help  on  the  work. 

Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.,  presided  over  the  morn- 
ing sitting,  when  papers  were  read  on  “ Con- 
tinental Legislation  for  Inebriates,”  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  De  Colleville,  Brighton;  another  on 
“Observations  on  Inebriety,”  by  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Horsley,  M.A.  Oxon  (late  chaplain  of 
H.M.  Prison,  Clerkenwell);  and  one  by  Dr. 
Norman  Kerr  on  “ Colonial  Legislation  for 
Habitual  Drunkards.” 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  the 
afternoon  sitting  was  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Norman  Kerr,  when  a paper  on  “Inebriety 
in  Belgium,”  by  Dr.  Moeller  of  Brussels,  was 
read  by  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Thwing  read  a paper 
on  the  “Physical  Aspect  of  Inebriety,”  by  Mr. 
N.  S.  Davis,  Chicago,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress;  and  Dr.  T.  D. 
Crothers  presented  a paper  by  Mr.  Lewis  D. 
Mason,  consulting  physician  to  the  Fort  Ha- 
milton Inebriates’  Home,  New  York,  which 
dealt  with  the  relation  of  disease  to  alcoholic 
inebriety,  and  in  which,  having  pointed  out 
the  relation  of  disease  or  injury  as  predisposing 
or  exciting  to  inebriety,  concluded  by  an  in- 
quiry into  the  exciting  influence  of  alcohol  upon 
disease.  Mr.  S.  Kelperhorne  read  a paper  by 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Mann  of  Brooklyn,  U.S.,on  the 
“Pathology  of  Inebriety.”  The  chairman  then 
gave  a brief  outline  of  an  address  by  the 
Chevalier  Max  Proskowety  de  Proskow-Mar- 
stoff  on  “ Inebriety  in  Austria,”  and  Dr.  Alfred 
Carpenter  presented  a paper  entitled  the 
“Meeting  Place  of  Vice  and  Disease;”  after 
which  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  delivered  an  ad- 
dress “On  the  Heart  and  Circulation  of  the 


Inebriate  Classes,”  in  the  course  of  which  he 
declared  that  “ in  the  inebriate,  the  heart  was 
never  allowed  to  declare  itself  naturally.  Once 
put  oflF  the  natural  lines,  and  if  continued  off, 
then  it  will  in  time  become  so  fixedly  un- 
natural that  intervals  of  relief  from  the  dis- 
turbing agent  extending  over  eighteen  to 
thirty-six  months  were  often  required  before 
the  circulation  reassumed  the  role  of  health.” 
Farther  on  he  added  : “ There  were,  therefore, 
on  purely  physiological  lines  of  argument, 
setting  all  sentiment  on  one  side,  only  two 
elements  of  cure  for  the  inebriate,  minor  or 
major — namely,  time  and  total  abstinence  from 
alcohol.  It  is  not  simply  that  the  evil  spirit 
must  be  cast  out,  it  must  be  kept  out  until  the 
body  it  has  perverted  comes  back  to  its  own 
natural  state,  and  has,  so  to  speak,  been  born 
again.  For  what  may  be  classified  as  the 
minor  forces  of  inebriation,  two  years  at  least 
of  abstinence  are  necessary  in  the  adult,  fully 
developed  sufferer;  for  the  major  from  two  to 
six  years  are  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  a 
restoration  from  the  disablement  that  has  been 
developed  and  sustained  into  permanent  habit 
of  disease.” 

In  the  evening  250  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  the  large  hall,  the  president 
of  the  Congress  in  the  chair.  The  toasts,  bear- 
ing upon  the  several  phases  of  temperance 
effort,  were  honoured  in  five  varieties  of  non- 
intoxicating wine  imported  by  Frank  Wright, 
Mundy,  & Co.  There  were  also  on  the  table 
Brunnen  table-water  and  Brin’s  oxygenated 
lemon- water,  charged  with  oxygen  prepared 
from  the  atmosphere. 

On  the  5th  July  a reception  was  given  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
to  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
when  Dr.  N.  Kerr  presided,  and  proposed  the 
resolution  of  welcome,  which  was  seconded  by 
Dr.  G.  Black,  M.P.,  and  responded  to  by  Dr. 
Crothers. 

Mr.  George  Sturge  of  Sydenham,  during  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  offered  three  prizes  of 
£5,  £3,  and  £1  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
effects  of  intoxicating  drink,  written  by  per- 
sons in  the  receipt  of  weekly  wages;  and  in 
July  the  announcement  was  made  that  the 
adjudicators  had  awarded  those  prizes  re- 
spectively to  A.  G.  Stroke,  Bristol;  W.  D. 
J.,  Dublin ; and  J.  Dewar,  Grangemouth, 
N.B. 

On  Thursday,  July  7th,  1887,  a crowded 
gathering  of  temperance  workei-s  was  held  in 
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Exeter  Hall,  London,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  when  an  illuminated 
address  and  a purse  of  £1550  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Eobert  Eae,  secretary  of  the  National 
Tempei’auce  League,  in  recognition  of  his  long 
and  active  services  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 
The  address  was  a magnificent  work  of  art, 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  John  J.  Leach, 
a Southampton  life  abstainer  and  active 
worker.  It  contained  portraits  of  Mr.  Eae, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  late  Samuel  Bowly, 
and  several  sketches  illustrative  of  various 
branches  of  temperance  work. 

During  the  year  1887  plebiscites  were  taken 
of  places  in  Scotland  with  very  remarkable 
results.  In  the  undernoted  towns  the  follow- 
ing question  was  submitted  to  the  house- 
holders; “Are  you  in  favour  of  the  people 
around  you  having  the  power  to  suppress  the 
liquor  traffic  by  their  votes,  should  they  wish 
to  do  so?”  The  answers  were  as  follows: — 


Place. 

Yes. 

No. 

Airdrie, 

2,500  ... 

...  144 

Ardrossan 

1,115  ... 

...  20 

Auchterarder, 

867  ... 

...  26 

Ayr 

1,096  ... 

...  270 

Barrhead, 

631  ... 

...  67 

Bathgate, 

1,546  ... 

...  57 

Beith, 

939  ... 

...  244 

Biggar, 

571  ... 

...  20 

Bowling, 

204  ... 

0 

Broxburn, 

519  ... 

...  64 

Busby, 

642  ... 

...  125 

Campbeltown  (electors), 

337  ... 

...  23 

Coatbridge, 

3,101  ... 

...  258 

Cullen, 

102  ... 

...  14 

Dalbeattie  (electors) 

283  ... 

...  92 

Dregborn,  

1,079  ... 

...  59 

Dumbarton, 

3,719  ... 

...  248 

Elgin, 

1,247  ... 

...  98 

Forfar, 

836  ... 

...  63 

Fraserburgh, 

984  ... 

...  22 

Glenbuck 

206  ... 

...  51 

Gourock 

819  ... 

...  58 

Grangemouth, 

1,340  ... 

...  53 

Hamilton  (electors), 

1,493  ... 

...  199 

Inverness 

4,139  ... 

...  183 

Johnstone, 

928  ... 

...  23 

Kilbimie, 

819  ... 

...  60 

Kilmarnock, 

4,380  ... 

...  212 

Leven  (Fife), 

709  ... 

...  11 

Maybole, 

1,009  ... 

...  107 

Milton, 

173  ... 

3 

Motherwell, 

1,343  ... 

...  131 

Newmilns, 

557  ... 

...  30 

Paisley, 

7,036  ... 

...  968 

Peebles, 

462  ... 

...  20 

Perth  (electors), 

1,608  ... 

...  435 

Peterhead, 

3,974  ... 

...  123 

Pollokshaws, 

2,467  ... 

...  92 

Port-Glasgow, 

780  ... 

...  58 

Portobello, 

1,195  ... 

...  88 

Place. 

Yes. 

No. 

Prestwick, 

372  .. 

....  12 

Benton, 

1,388  .. 

....  71 

Kothesay, 

1,101  .. 

....  167 

Saltcoats, 

1,419  .. 

....  52 

Stewarton, 

1,141  .. 

....  13 

Stirling, 

725  .. 

....  145 

Stonehaven, 

514  .. 

....  36 

Stornoway, 

3,495  .. 

....  32 

Strathaven,  

1,289  .. 

....  52 

Vale  of  Leven, 

2,209  .. 

....  70 

Total, 

71,408 

5,469 

More  than  thirteen  to  one  in  favour  of 
the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  by 
the  ratepayers. 

In  the  undermentioned  towns  the  questions 
and  answers  were  as  follows: — 

Are  you  in  fa- 
Are  you  in  fa-  vour  of  the  Pro- 

vour  of  the  peo-  hibition  of  all 
pie  having  the  Licenses  for  the 

entire  control  of  common  sale  of 

the  liquor  traffic  intoxicating 

by  their  votes?  liquors. 

' Yes.  Yes.  ” 

77,246  8,535  . . 57,704  19,41lX  / 

21,673  4,333  ..  13,691  10,035 

9,851  1,652  ..  6,640  3,673 

333  9 ..  276  16 

1,331  216  ..  821  505 

139  14  ..  102  17 

574  66  ..  434  167 

680  107  ..  506  216 

626  88  ..  — — 

331  35  ..  — — 

638  49  ..  274  144 

205  79  ..  252  116 

1,214  67  ..  910  231 


Totals, 114,741  15,240  . . 81,610  34,530 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1887,  a test  ballot 
was  taken  at  Burnley  (Lancashire),  on  the 
following  questions : — (1)  Are  you  in  favour  of 
giving  the  people  power  to  stop  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  their  own  districts?  (2) 
Are  you  in  favour  of  reducing  the  present 
number  of  licenses  in  Burnley  ? (3)  Are  you 
opposed  to  increasing  the  number  of  licenses 
in  this  neighbourhood  ? To  the  first  question 
8366  answered  Yes,  2640  No,  and  810  were 
neutral.  To  the  second  question  8457 
answered  Yes,  2459  No,  and  842  were 
neutral.  To  the  third  question  8545  an- 
swered Yes,  2401  No,  and  775  were  neutral. 

At  Houghton-le-Spring  (Durham),  in  reply 
to  the  question — Are  you  in  favour  of  the 
people  having  the  entire  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic  by  their  votes?  347  voted  Yes,  47  No, 
and  8 were  neutral.  To  the  question — Are 
you  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  licensed  houses?  397  answered  Yes,  13  No, 
and  the  rest  were  neutral.  To  the  question — 
Are  you  opposed  to  all  new  licenses?  337 
answered  Yes,  11  No,  and  6 were  neutral. 


Glasgow, 

Edinburgh 

Aberdeen, 

Darvel, 

Dunfermline, 

Dunlop, 

Huntly, 

Irvine, 

Kirkintilloch, 

Kirkwall  (electors), .... 

Tillicoultry 

Troon  (householders),.. 
Wick  (householders),  . . 
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In  January,  1888,  a plebiscite  of  the  house- 
holdei-s  of  the  borough  of  Middlesbrough  was 
hiken  under  the  auspices  of  an  honorary  com- 
mittee, comprising  the  mayor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sanderson,  Isaac  Wilson,  M.P.,  H.  Fell  Pease, 
M.P.,  a number  of  magistrates,  town-coun- 
cilloi's,  leading  tradesmen,  and  others. 

Yes.  No.  Neutral. 


2. 


3. 


Are  you  in  favour  of  the 
people  having  the  entire 
control  of  the  liquor  traffic 
by  their  votes?  ...  ...  4,460  754  272 

Are  you  in  favour  of  the 
closing  of  public-houses 
on  Sundays?  ...  ...5,073  687  133 

Are  }'ou  opposed  to  all  new 
licenses?  ... 

4.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a 

reduction  of  the  present 
number  of  licensed 
houses?  ... 

5.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the 

prohibition  of  all  licenses 
for  the  common  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors?  ...3,709  1,098  451 


4,562  768  264 


4,639  635  279 


This  is  a remarkable  result,  Middlesbrough 
being  in  every  sense  a town  filled  with  a work- 
ing population.  A vote  of  three  and  a half 
to  one  for  total  prohibition  shows  that,  if  the 
people  had  the  power,  the  drink  trafiic  would 
soon  be  banished  from  their  streets. 

A similar  plebiscite  of  the  householders  of 
the  districts  of  Elleuborough,  Grasslot,  and 
Netherton  was  taken  in  April,  when  the 
above  questions  (except  No.  5)  wei'e  put  in  the 
same  words,  the  result  being  for — 


No. 

1, 

Yes, 

324; 

No, 

54; 

Neutral, 

21 

99 

2, 

>» 

336; 

99 

44; 

99 

11 

99 

3, 

99 

306; 

99 

69; 

99 

32 

99 

4, 

99 

298; 

99 

44; 

99 

49 

On  December  9th,  1887,  the  annual  soiree 
of  the  Students’  Total  Abstinence  Union  was 
held  in  the  New  College,  Hampstead,  London, 
when  150  students  met  from  the  colleges  con- 
nected with  the  Union,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  who  was  supported  by 
Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse 
and  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  report  read 
give  the  state  of  the  Union  at  that  date ; 


Students  Total 

in  the  College.  Abstainers. 
Cheshunt, 39  34^ 

Hackney,  33  27. 

New,  35  25. 

Pastors’,  82  81. 

Regent’s  Park,  ...  24  2I. 

Richmond, 69  69. 


Thus  out  of  282  theological  students,  257  were 
abstainers,  or  91  per  cent,  the  highest  average 
since  the  formation  of  the  Union  in  May  1856. 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Irish  Tem- 
perance League  was  celebrated  in  Belfast, 
January  9th,  1888,  Mr.  J.  N.  Richardson, 
jun.,  presided,  and  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Rev.  J.  D.  Osborn,  Mr.  Wm.  Johnston, 
M.P.,  Mr.  John  Cooke,  delegate  from  the 
Irish  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Intemper- 
ance, and  Rev.  David  Wilson. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  business  meet- 
ing on  the  following  day,  the  portrait  of  the 
late  Mr.  H.  C.  Knight,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  executive  of  the  League,  was  unveiled,  in 
presence  of  many  members  of  the  association. 
Mr.  John  Grubb  Richardson,  president,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  After  the  reading  of  the  re- 
port and  balance-sheet,  a number  of  resolu- 
tions were  discussed  and  carried.  The  whole 
proceedings  were  indicative  of  an  earnest  de- 
termination to  pei’severe  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  League. 

On  February  9th,  1888,  the  session  of  Par- 
liament was  opened.  The  Queen’s  speech  con- 
tained no  reference  to  the  drink  question, 
excepting  the  one  intimating  the  intention 
of  the  government  to  introduce  a bill  dealing 
with  local  government  in  England.  Bills  pro- 
posing to  give  a direct  popular  veto  on  the 
liquor  traffic  were  read  a first  time  on  their 
introduction  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Allison  for  Eng- 
land, Mr.  P.  M'Lagan  for  Scotland,  Mr.  W. 
Johnston  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  B.  Rowlands 
for  Wales.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  reintroduced 
his  bill  for  Early  Closing  of  Public-houses  on 
Saturday  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lea 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Irish  Sunday-closing 
Bill  through  the  second  reading,  the  first  bill 
of  the  session.  Dr.  Cameron  was  to  the  front 
with  his  bill  to  amend  his  Earlier  Closine:  Bill 
for  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  early  intro- 
duced his  Sunday-closing  Bill  for  England. 
Of  the  120  bills  introduced  during  the  first 
four  days  of  the  session,  eleven  dealt  with  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

On  February  11th  an  influential  deputation 
from  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  waited 
upon  the  Eight  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  president 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  presented 
a memorial  from  the  executive  council  of  the 
Alliance,  read  by  Mr.  John  Hilton,  parlia- 
mentary agent,  and  followed  by  addresses 
from  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Mr.  Benjamin  Whit- 
worth, chairman  of  the  Alliance  Executive, 
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and  Mr.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Scottish  Per- 
missive Bill  and  Temperance  Association.  Mr. 
Eitchie  asked  a question  on  the  subject  of 
compensation  to  publicans,  if  their  licenses 
were  not  renewed  when  they  had  not  been 
forfeited  by  judicial  sentence.  Mr.  J.  H.  Eaper 
replied,  and  read  a letter  of  Mr.  Nash  to  the 
Morning  Advertiser,  which  appeared  to  be  a 
sui'prise  to  Mr.  Eitchie.  Messrs.  Joseph  Malins, 
W.  S.  Caine,  Mr.  George  Dodds,  mayor  of 
Tynemouth,  and  Mr.  W.  Johnston,  M.P.,  also 
spoke.  Mr.  Eitchie  replied  in  a brief  address, 
giving  a faint  glimpse  of  the  proposals  of  the 
government. 

On  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Lea’s  Irish 
Sunday-closing  Bill  on  February  16th,  it  was 
referred  to  a select  committee,  which  held 
twenty-one  sittings  and  examined  forty  wit- 
nesses, reporting  to  the  House  as  follows: — 
(1)  That  the  act  of  1878  should  be  made 
perpetual,  and  extend  to  the  five  cities  now 
exempted.  (2)  That  the  qualifying  distance 
under  the  hona-fide  provision  should  be  ex- 
tended to  six  miles.  (3)  That  all  houses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Ireland 
should  be  closed  at  9 p.m.  on  Saturday.  The 
Irish  Temperance  organizations  were,  with  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  actively  engaged 
in  favour  of  the  bill,  but  without  success. 

Joseph  B.  Payne,  of  Colchester,  was  an 
active  friend  of  the  cause  in  that  town  and 
district  for  over  thirty  years.  He  died  May 
31st,  1888,  aged  sixty  years. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  was  an  ac- 
tive friend  and  supporter  of  temperance  prin- 
ciples, especially  in  connection  with  the  British 
Women’s  Temperance  Association.  She  died 
November  26th,  1888,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  mention 
the  names  of  Amos  Scholefield,  LL.D.,  Eben- 
ezer  Beavan,  and  Henry  Hibbert,  active 
agents  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  who 
have  done  good  service  to  the  cause  in  more 
than  one  department,  and  we  here  introduce 
brief  biographical  sketches  to  enable  our 
readers  to  know  something  more  of  the  men 
and  their  work. 

Amos  Scholefield  was  born  at  Walsden, 
near  Todmorden,  in  1835.  His  ancestors  for 
several  generations  had  been  well-to-do  far- 
mers in  that  district,  and  when  John  Wesley 
visited  that  part  of  the  country  he  was  always 
the  guest  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Scholefield  family.  They  did  much  to  plant 
Methodism  in  the  district.  At  an  early  age 


Amos  gave  proof  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
relish  field  work,  and  the  removal  of  the  family 
to  the  manufacturing  district  of  Bacup  gave 
him  better  opportunities  for  study,  of  which  he 
quickly  availed  himself.  Happily  his  parents 
seconded  his  efforts,  and  gave  him  all  the  aid 
in  their  power.  Young  Amos  cherished  a 
desire  to  become  useful  as  a speaker,  but  he 
kept  it  secret  for  a time,  and  attended  public 
meetings  and  lectures,  where  he  could  hear 
good  speeches  and  add  to  his  store  of  know- 
ledge. One  day  his  father  was  surprised  to 
see  on  the  walls  of  Bacup,  in  large  letters,  the 
name  of  his  boy  announced  as  being  about  to 
deliver  a lecture,  or  to  take  part  in  some  dis- 
cussion. The  old  man  gasped  out  “ Why, 
Amos  is  not  sixteen  yet!”  A local  newspaper 
afterwards  described  him  as  the  “silver-tongued 
orator.”  In  course  of  time  he  left  home  for 
another  situation,  and  married  a lady  of  de- 
voted Christian  character.  We  next  find  him 
engaged  as  a commercial  traveller,  spending 
his  evenings  in  the  lecture-halls  and  churches 
of  the  towns  where  he  was  staying.  In  this 
position  he  was  brought  more  closely  into  con- 
nection with  the  drinking  customs  of  society, 
and  saw  more  clearly  the  ravages  of  intem- 
perance. Practically  he  was  a whole-life  ab- 
stainer, but  this  experience  stirred  his  soul  and 
made  him  an  ardent  advocate  of  teetotalism. 
A change  taking  place  in  the  firm  for  which 
he  travelled,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  temperance  work,  and  became  an 
agent  of  the  North  of  England  Temperance 
League,  a position  he  held  for  some  time  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  League. 
Afterwards  he  removed  to  SheflBeld,  where  he 
laboured  most  successfully.  Here  he  origi- 
nated and  sustained  the  “ Smithfield  Mission,” 
under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Street  Congre- 
gational Church,  of  which  he  was  a member, 
at  the  same  time  being  ever  ready  to  supply 
the  pulpit  of  churches  other  than  those  of  his 
own  denomination.  In  June,  1887,  one  of  the 
American  universities  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  he  has 
since  received  other  literary  distinctions. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Mr.  Scholefield 
has  been  officially  connected  with  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  as  one  of  its  superinten- 
dents. During  the  first  few  years  he  was 
located  at  Bath  and  Bristol,  having  the  west 
of  England  under  his  care.  He  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Cardiff,  to  superintend  the 
movement  in  the  Principality  and  the  counties 
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of  Monmouth  and  Hereford.  He  became  very 
popular  in  Wales,  and  took  .a  prominent  part 
in  the  Sunday-closing  agitation.  Some  years 
ago  the  executive  of  the  Alliance  removed 
Mr.  Scholefield  to  London,  where  he  is  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  temperance  legislation 
and  general  work  in  every  phase  of  the  move- 
ment. He  is  a prominent  figure  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  session. 
He  is  a vigorous  writer,  and  has  published 
several  valuable  brochures,  notably  Loose  Bricks 
for  Temperance  and  Social  ]yorkers. 

CoDNciLLOR  Ebenezer  Beavan,  of  Cardiflf, 
was  born  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  in 
1841,  and  began  life  as  a working-man.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a Methodist 
preacher,  and  is  now  most  popular,  and 
sought  after  by  various  denominations  for 
special  occasions.  He  was  a frequent  speaker 
at  the  Llanarth  Street  Temperance  Hall, 
Newport.  In  1862  he  removed  to  CardifiF 
and  commenced  business,  in  which  he  has 
greatly  succeeded.  In  1879  he  was  returned 
to  the  town-council,  where  he  has  proved 
himself  a most  able  and  useful  member.  As 
a temperance  reformer  he  is  known  in  the 
council,  in  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  platforms  of 
the  wide  district  in  which  he  labours.  As  stated 
in  a previous  chapter,  he  rendered  much  service 
to  the  cause  during  the  agitation  for  Sunday 
closing,  while  the  bill  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  it  became  law,  and  during 
the  inquiry  by  the  royal  commission. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  Mr.  Beavan’s 
partner  in  life,  who  in  her  own  sphere  has 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  she  most 
ardently  loves  and  labours  for.  Mi’s.  Beavan, 
better  known  as  Harriet  A.  Glazebrook, 
author  of  Readings  in  Rhyme  from  the  Drama 
of  Drink,  is  a native  of  Glossop,  Derbyshire. 
Her  father,  the  Rev.  B.  Glazebrook  of 
Bridgewater,  Somerset,  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest temperance  reformers,  and  took  his 
stand  on  the  temperance  platform  at  Hey- 
wood,  near  Manchester ; and  also  at  Roch- 
dale, at  the  time  that  the  late  Mr.  John 
Bright  began  his  first  attempts  at  oratory. 
His  daughter  Harriet,  at  a very  early  age, 
espoused  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  be- 
came an  enthusiastic  Band  of  Hope  worker 
Her  first  poem  was  published  in  1867,  and  was 


entitled  “Farewell  to  Cornwall.”  A temper- 
ance ballad  entitled  “ Alice  Lea : or  the  Lips 
that  touch  Liquor  shall  never  touch  Mine,” 
became  very  popular,  and  is  her  most  widely- 
known  poem.  As  a Good  Templar  she  was 
well  known,  and  in  constant  request  for  her 
musical  and  recitative  assistance  in  lodge 
entertainments,  in  which  she  was  often 
assisted  by  two  like-minded  sisters.  In 
Miss  Glazebrook  Mr.  Beavan  found  a true 
helpmeet,  and  an  earnest  co-worker  in  his 
Christian  and  temperance  work. 

Henry  Hibbert,  the  justly-esteemed  and 
popular  Alliance  superintendent  for  Bradford 
district,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  August  29th, 
1839,  where  his  father  was  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Company.  Mr.  Hibbert’s  services 
were  called  for  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  as  new  lines  of  railway  were  opened, 
and  in  this  way  Henry  spent  his  youth  in 
various  towns  in  succession.  When  about 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  removed  to  Brad- 
ford, where  he  settled  and  has  since  resided. 
In  early  life  his  mind  was  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  religion,  and  he  unre- 
servedly devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
God,  identifying  himself  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  He  soon  saw  that  strong  drink 
was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  1859  he  signed  the  total  absti- 
nence pledge  and  became  an  active  worker. 
His  first  attempt  to  address  a temperance 
meeting  was  a failure.  After  three  attempts 
to  proceed  farther  than  “Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  dear  friends,”  he  sat  down;  but  he  soon 
overcame  this  timidity,  and  is  now  a fluent 
extempore  local  preacher  and  temperance 
advocate.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
some  time  managed  the  business  left  by  bim; 
but  after  considerable  pressure  he  was  induced 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  temperance 
movement,  his  first  engagement,  in  1866,  being 
with  the  West  Riding  (now  Yorkshire)  Band 
of  Hope  Union.  About  a year  afterwards  he 
accepted  an  engagement  as  agent  of  the  Brad- 
ford Temperance  Society,  doing  a good  work 
with  the  most  gratifying  results.  In  1872 
he  became  agent  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance.  He  is  an  active  Good  Templar, 
Band  of  Hope  worker,  &c. 
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The  Republic  of  Liberia — Daughters  of  Temperance,  &c. — Conference  of  Members  of  Parliament  on  Temper- 
ance Legislation — Temperance  Festival  at  Port  Elizabeth — Civilization  of  the  Swazis  and  Amatongians — 
Testimony  of  a Local  Writer  — Colonel  W.  Jesser  Coope  on  the  Liquor  Question  in  Amatongaland — 
Drink  Decimating  the  Natives — South  African  Gold-fields — Deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury — The  Premier’s 
Reply — F.  W.  Chesson — Bishop  Crowther — Prohibition  in  the  Orange  Free  States — Madagascar— Re- 
striction of  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  the  Colonies,  &c. — Appeal  of  Khama,  African  Chief — Temperance 
Congress  in  South  Africa — The  Chief  and  Job  Sinxo’s  Views — Copy  of  Memorial  to  Lord  Sahsbury — 
Resolution  of  Native  Raees  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee — Memorial  to  Brussels  Anti-slavery 
Conference — General  Act  of  Brussels  African  Congress — Work  of  the  Cape  Parliamentary  Commission 
— Lecture  by  Joseph  Thomson,  the  African  Traveller — The  Conference  on  Samoan  Affairs  and  the 
Liquor  Traffic — Licensing  Laws  of  Natal — Natal  Alliance — Action  of  Congo  State  Government. 


The  Republic  of  Liberia,  in  Africa,  was 
founded  as  a “place  of  refuge”  for  freed  slaves, 
a home  for  those  who  had  been  in  bondage, 
or  were  the  children  of  slaves  who  had  been 
emancipated,  and  could  maintain  themselves 
as  a separate  people.  Amongst  other  institu- 
tions established  by  and  for  these  people  are 
temperance  societies.  They  had  organizations 
of  various  kinds,  including  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Temperance,  which  were  little  better 
than  the  old  original  moderation  temperance 
societies.  An  English  temperance  journal  fell 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  earnest  temper- 
ance workers  at  Greenville,  Liberia,  and  was 
read  with  interest.  An  account  was  given  of 
the  doings  of  the  British  Daughters  of  Tem- 
perance, of  whom  Mrs.  Jane  Birch  of  Liver- 
pool was  then  (1882)  presiding  officer.  This 
friend,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Roberts  of  Greenville,  put 
herself  into  communication  with  Mrs.  Birch, 
and  the  result  was  that  active  steps  were 
taken  to  organize  a Union  of  Daughters  of 
Temperance  on  the  same  lines  as  those  in 
England.  On  August  31st,  1883,  a meeting 
was  held,  a number  of  members  were  obli- 
gated, and  a provisional  committee  was  chosen, 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Roberts  being  Worthy  Presiding 
Sister;  A.  M.  Monger,  Recording  Scribe;  Ida 
Cranshaw,  Financial  Scribe ; L.  E.  Fuller, 
W.  Assistant  Scribe;  and  C.  A.  Rice,  Trea- 
surer. The  name  adopted  was  “The  Rising 
Star,”  and  it  proved  to  be  the  star  of  true 
temperance  to  that  part  of  Liberia.  After 
two  years’  working  and  regular  correspon- 
dence with  Mrs.  Birch,  the  necessary  supplies 
were  sent  out,  and  a section  of  “Cadets  of 
Temperance”  (Juveniles)  was  instituted  in 


November,  1885.  Subsequently  these  sable 
Daughters  of  Temperance  were  photogi-aphed 
in  a group,  and  with  a similar  group  of  Cadets 
copies  were  sent  to  England,  with  interesting 
particulars  of  the  success  of  the  movement  in 
that  distant  part  of  the  world. 

The  report  for  1890  is  highly  encouraging, 
and  shows  that  the  order  had  been  extended 
to  Edina,  BrewerviUe,  Monrovia  the  capital 
of  Liberia,  and  other  places.  A Grand  Union 
for  Liberia  had  also  been  instituted.  The 
chief  trouble  is  the  various  impediments  to 
travelling,  and  also  the  monetary  difficulty. 
The  country  being  new,  has  only  a very  limited 
amount  of  current  coin;  therefore  commerce 
has  to  be  carried  on  by  barter  or  payment  in 
kind.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Roberts  is  not  only  an 
earnest,  active  worker,  but  an  able  and  most 
interesting  correspondent,  her  letters  to  Mrs. 
Birch  being  full  of  Christian  sympathy,  hope, 
and  abiding  faith.  Her  earnest  desire  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  leads  her  to  seek  out 
helpers,  and  of  these  she  speaks  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner. 

On  April  1st,  1887,  a conference  of  members 
of  Parliament  was  held  in  the  Conference- 
room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Members’  Committee  on  Tem- 
perance Legislation,  to  hear  from  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  James  Johnson,  from  Lagos,  West 
Africa,  some  particulars  of  the  “ Gross  Enor- 
mities of  the  Liquor  Traffic  among  the  Natives 
of  West  Africa.”  Sir  J ohn  H.  Kennaway  pre- 
sided, and  Mr.  John  Hilton,  parliamentary 
agent  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  was 
present.  Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  since 
the  cession  of  Lagos  to  England  the  liquor 
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traffic  had  increased,  until  now  it  had  assumed 
tremendous  ])roportious.  Tlie  drink  imported 
had  risen  from  a few  hundred  thousand  gal- 
lons to  1,231,000  gallons  annually.  In  reply 
to  questions  put  by  Mr.  Mark  Stewart,  Sir 
George  Campbell,  Mr.  W.  S.  Shirley,  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  Dr.  Clark,  Mr.  Johnson,  on  being  told 
that  Germany  imported  spirits  very  largely, 
contended  that  if  the  British  Government  was 
to  do  what  was  right,  it  should  not  wait  for 
France  or  Germany’s  action  before  doing  it. 
Even  if  they  raised  the  tariff  greatly,  that 
would  not  justify  the  selling  of  poison  to  the 
natives.  It  should  be  totally  prohibited.  If 
the  government  would  prohibit  it,  the  natives 
would  take  care  it  did  not  come  in.  A mem- 
ber asked  whether  the  prohibition  of  the 
traffic  would  not  give  rise  to  smuggling.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  that  they  (the  inhabitants)  could 
take  care  of  the  smuggler;  but  if  some  smug- 
gling was  done,  it  would  be  insignificant  in 
extent  as  compared  with  the  pi-esent  free- 
trade.  He  said  that  unless  it  was  done,  the 
race  would  be  killed  off,  and  then  the  British 
would  have  nobody  to  rule  over.  Ultimately 
it  was  decided  that  the  members  interested  in 
this  question  should  endeavour  to  co-operate 
with  the  committee  appointed  at  a meeting 
recently  held  in  Princes’  Hall,  Piccadilly,  in 
their  endeavour  to  collect  information,  to 
arouse  public  opinion,  and  to  devise  remedial 
measures. 

The  Rev.  James  Hughes,  Baptist  minister 
at  Port  Elizabeth,  writing  to  the  editor  of  the 
Alliance  News  under  date  May  5th,  1887,  gives 
an  account  of  a grand  temperance  demonstra- 
tion in  that  town  on  Easter  Monday,  when 
1600  pledged  abstainers  walked  in  procession 
through  the  main  street  to  a field,  where 
games  were  indulged  in  and  stirring  tem- 
perance addresses  delivered.  The  procession, 
which  consisted  of  persons  of  nearly  all  nation- 
alities—Malays,  Kafir’S,  Hottentots,  African- 
ers, and  Europeans,  of  all  creeds  and  callings 

was  adorned  with  badges  and  banners  and 
headed  by  a brass  band.  There  were  members 
of  the  I.O.  Good  Templars,  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, Blue  Ribbon  Army,  and  Bands  of 
Hope,  all  united  in  the  effort  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Speaking  of  drink’s  doings  in  this  colony, 
Mr.  Hughes  says “The  Kafirs  and  Hotten- 
tots suffer  very  much  on  account  of  the  facili- 
ties afforded  here  to  get  intoxicated.  It  was 

advertised  the  other  day  in  a Capetown  paper 
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that  a bottle  of  wine  could  be  got  for  two- 
pence, which  would  make  a man  drunk;  and 
brandy  sold  at  fourpence  per  bottle,  one  of 
which  was  sufificient  to  intoxicate  nearly  any 
man.  Brandy  is  very  cheap  here,  because  the 
government  a few  months  ago,  yielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  Dutch,  of  whom  there  is  a 
strong  representation  in  the  House,  took  the 
excise  duties  off  colonial  brandies.  The  result 
has  been  an  alarming  increase  of  drunkenness 
and  a large  decrease  in  the  revenue.  The  pass- 
ing of  this  ruinous,  bill,  by  which  brandy  was 
relieved  of  duty,  and  thus  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  was  cele- 
brated in  some  of  the  Dutch  churches  with 
special  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
goodness  in  inducing  the  legislature  to  pass 
‘ such  a beneficent  measure.’  Things  are  bad 
here,  but  they  are  infinitely  worse  farther  in 
the  country.  Barberton  has  a population  of 
2000,  and  there  are  in  it  no  less  than  200 
public-houses — that  is  a grog-shop  for  every 
10  of  the  inhabitants.  The  consequence  is 
that  there  is  a rattling  business  done  by  the 
medical  profession.  There  is  one  doctor  for 
evei’y  100  of  the  inhabitants.  In  England 
there  is  only  one  doctor  to  every  2000  of  the 
population,  and  in  America  one  for  every  590. 
These  figures  carry  with  them  their  own  les- 
sons. The  distance  from  the  above-named 
town  to  Sheba  is  twelve  miles,  and  the  high- 
way is  literally  dotted  with  canteens.  The 
Swazis  are  fast  becoming  demoralized  and 
ruined;  and  the  natives  of  Amatonga  are  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  on  account 
of  the  vilest  of  drink,  which  is  supplied  in 
great  abundance. 

“Not  only  do  the  natives  fall  victims  to  this 
curse,  but  a very  great  number  of  white  people 
suffer  greatly  from  the  same  cause,  with  this 
difference,  that  all  the  coloured  people  are 
brought  before  the  magistrate  for  drunkenness, 
while  many  of  the  better-to-do  white  people 
deposit  what  is  called  ‘ bail  money,’  and  never 
appear  before  the  magistrates,  thus  escaping 
public  exposure.  This  is  to  be  altered,  for  our 
civil  commissioner  has  made  it  known  publicly 
that  unless  those  who  are  out  on  bail  appear 
before  him,  he  will  issue  a warrant  for  their 
apprehension.  This  will  do  good.  There  is  to 
be  a strong  effort  made  by  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance to  move  the  government  during  the 
next  session  of  parliament  to  replace  excise 
duties  on  brandy,  and  in  other  ways  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.” 
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A writer  in  Native  Opinion  not  only  con- 
firms but  intensifies  the  accounts  of  the  hor- 
rible evils  produced  by  the  drink  curse  in 
South  Africa.  He  says;  “The  liquor  trafiic 
is  truly  the  supreme  curse  and  blight  of  the 
native  people.  It  pours  forth  lust,  blasphemy, 
disease,  and  death  in  every  corner  where  it  has 
found  its  way.  It  is  the  faithful  and  constant 
purveyor  of  indecent  outrages,  stock-thieving, 
and  murder;  and  it  is  a standing  disgrace  to 
a Christian  community  to  sit  unconcernedly 
while  its  parliament  constitutes  itself  the  dis- 
penser and  the  patron  of  the  degrading  trade.” 

Colonel  W.  J esser  Coope,  who  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  alarming  nature  of  the  drink 
curae  in  South  Africa,  and  especially  in  Ama- 
tongaland,  promised  the  Mapoota  queen  that 
during  the  course  of  his  political  mission  to 
England  he  would  make  known  to  the  people 
of  England  her  case  and  her  desires  in  refer- 
ence to  the  drink  question. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Chesson,  secretary  of  the 
Aborigines’  Protection  Society,  February  1st, 
1888,  the  colonel  addresses  himself  entirely  to 
the  liquor  question,  and  gives  the  following 
facts : — 

“ The  queen  herself  is  a total  abstainer,  and  is 
doing  her  best  to  bring  up  her  son  Gwanazi,  the 
young  king,  in  the  same  way.  But  she  is  also  a 
politic  woman,  and  knows  that,  with  her  own 
tenure  of  power  somewhat  uncertain,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  bring  this  question  too  prominently  for- 
ward, since  an  unnatural  craving  for  what  they 
know  is  destroying  their  race  has  taken  such  a hold 
on  many  of  her  principal  Indunas.  Privately  she 
urges  Mr.  Grantham  to  take  upon  himself  the  odium 
of  suppressing  the  sale  of  liquor.  This  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  do,  and  with  effect;  so  much  so  that, 
through  his  influence,  a Mr.  Franks  was  compelled 
to  close  one  by  one  all  the  drink-shops  he  had  lately 
opened  in  the  southern  part  of  Mapootaland,  where 
the  evil  had  before  penetrated.  This  opportune 
step  alone  has  for  a time  saved  a remnant  of  the 
Kafir  race  from  demoralization.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Grantham’s  unceasing  warnings  have  not  been 
thrown  away  upon  the  Mapootas,  the  race  most 
gifted  with  reasoning  power  of  aU  the  South  Afri- 
can aborigines,  and  who,  through  his  teaching,  are 
now  convinced  that  the  decay  of  their  nation  is 
being  caused  by  liquor.  Thus  it  is  that,  although 
the  old  topers  have  not  the  strength  to  overcome 
their  personal  cravings,  many  of  them  admit  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Grantham’s  words.  But  it  is  amongst 
the  young  men  that  this  good  work  has  had  the  best 
results.  As  a proof  of  this  I will  state  my  own  expe- 
rience. I sent  down  fifty  young  men  to  construct 
the  telegraph  line  for  the  Delagoa  Railway.  The 


only  qualification  I required  in  them  was  that  they 
should  have  had  experience  of  this  kind  of  work 
before.  They  had  all,  therefore,  been  working  in 
Natal  or  the  Cape  Colony.  I was,  I can  assure 
you,  much  pleased,  and  not  a little  surprised,  when 
I learnt  afterwards  that  thirteen  out  of  the  fifty 
had  declined  their  allowanceof  rum, being  abstainers 
from  conviction.  This  one  hopeful  fact  alone  gave 
me  suflficient  encouragement  to  proceed  on  the  mis- 
sion the  queen  was  pressing  upon  me,  and  I trust 
it  may  have  the  same  inspiring  effect  upon  your 
society  and  the  other  societies  associated  with  you 
in  this  good  cause. 

“ I will  now  try  to  bring  home  to  you  some  of 
the  evil  effects  of  this  curse. 

“ The  whole  country  lying  between  Delagoa 
Bay,  the  Lebombos,  and  the  Mapoota  river  is  de- 
bauched by  this  liquor  traffic.  The  morals  of  the 
people,  like  those  of  the  Portuguese  natives,  have 
broken  down  under  it,  and  chastity  seems  to  be  an 
unknown  quality  in  this  district.  The  women  are 
mostly  barren,  and  the  youth  are  indolent  and 
emaciated,  and  have  decayed  teeth  before  they 
are  men.  A few  Portuguese  stores  and  a German 
one  were  established  some  years  ago  on  the  south- 
eastern bank  of  the  Mapoota  river,  and  here  also, 
even  as  far  as  the  queen’s  kraal,  the  traces  of  the 
liquor  are  plainly  visible  in  the  sites  of  deserted 
kraals  marked  by  heaps  of  cask  hoops  and  broken 
bottles,  and  the  same  signs  of  physical  decay  in  the 
people.  I myself  have  seen  babes  of  two  and  three 
years  old  being  drenched  with  the  poison  by  their 
ignorant  and  besotted  parents.  And  fathers  will 
pledge  their  own  daughters  to  procure  sufficient 
money  to  enable  them  to  indulge  their  craving  for 
fire-water. 

“ When  you  get  some  ten  miles  away  from  the 
river  bank,  and  in  a southerly  direction,  you  can 
see  that  you  are  leaving  the  liquor  district,  for  here 
a marked  improvement  is  discernible  in  the  order 
of  the  kraals,  the  demeanour  of  the  people,  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  children. 

“ Further  south  still  the  women  are  often  the 
mothers  of  seven  or  eight  children,  and  sterility 
seems  to  be  the  rare  exception  instead  of  the  general 
rule.  This  is  the  district  whence  come  the  best 
labourers  of  South  Africa,  to  whom  the  railway 
contractors  of  the  Cape  and  Natal  colonies  gladly 
give  five  shillings  more  per  month  than  to  other 
Kafirs.  They  are  a quicker,  cleverer  race  than  the 
Zulus  or  Xosa  Kafirs,  well-knit  and  wiry,  with  de- 
cided instincts  for  labour.  They  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  in  anything  stronger  than  their 
own  harmless  beer. 

“Dropping  the  philanthropic  side  of  thequestion, 
and  looking  upon  it  only  from  a utilitarian  point 
of  view,  what  can  be  more  unwise  than  to  allow 
the  destruction  of  this  people  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  white  man?  It  may  certainly  enable  For- 
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tugal,  through  the  continuance  of  this  curse,  to 
keep  in  subjection  the  vast  and  populous  territory 
which  she  cannot  develop  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
or  turn  to  any  practical  use  for  herself,  although 
she  has  had  three  centuries  to  do  it  in.  But  it 
will  surely  tell  heavily  against  those  white  people 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  looking  for  enterprise  and 
the  investment  of  capital.  And  in  this  way.  We 
are  told,  rightly,  that  commercial  depression  is 
due  in  some  measure  to  the  scarcity  of  gold  in 
circulation  ; and,  consequently,  enterprise  is  being 
just  now  roused  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to 
bring  more  of  the  precious  metal  to  light.  Here 
in  South  Africa,  a virgin  country,  we  see  being 
surely  developed  the  richest  and  largest  gold-fields 
the  world  has  ever  known — for  the  Barberton, 
Malmani,  and  Johannisburg  districts,  stretching 
as  they  do  across  the  continent,  are  only  on  the 
most  southern  fringe  of  the  marvellous  deposits 
proved  to  exist  between  the  Limpopo  and  Zam- 
besi, notably  in  Matabeleland,  Mashonaland,  and 
the  Gaza,  commonly  called  UmziUa’s  Country. 
Now,  plentiful  labour  is  one  of  the  first  essentials 
to  the  profitable  working  of  quartz  reefs,  and  you 
have  in  the  Mapootas  a limited  number  of  excel- 
lent miners,  who  are  each  physically  worth  three 
or  four  of  the  East-coast  natives  subject  to  Por- 
tugal— the  veritable  ‘ Tongas  ’ — who  have  already 
become  hopelessly  emasculated  by  centuries  of 
the  same  process  which  is  being  pursued  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mapootaland. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
thinking  person,  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
South  African  gold-fields  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  English  capitalists,  and  that  if  this  poison 
is  not  kept  from  these  full-grown  children,  it 
win  be  imperative  to  import  Coolie  labour  to 
work  the  mines. 

“ Will  you  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that 
a far  greater  question  than  the  preservation  of 
some  2,000,000  Mapootas  is  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  hands  of  your  and  other  kindred 
societies.  The  Mapoota  queen  offers  England 
the  excuse,  nay,  imposes  a duty  upon  her,  to 
negotiate  with  Portugal  a treaty  by  which  the 
importation  of  this  potato  spirit  along  both  the 
east  and  west  coast  of  Africa  may  be  suppressed. 
Can  any  one  who  has  personal  experience  of  the 
evils  of  this  trade  doubt  that  this  would  be  a 
greater  boon  to  mankind  than  even  the  abolition 
of  slavery  was?  I trust  I have  shown  its  value 
from  a utilitarian  point  of  view. — Believe  me, 
dear  Mr.  Chesson,  yours  faithfully, 

“W.  Jesser  Coope.” 

In  December,  1888,  a large  and  influential 
deputation  waited  upon  Lord  Salisbury  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  with  a memorial  praying 
“That  her  Majesty’s  government  will  take 
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such  steps  as  may  be  found  expedient  and 
practicable  for  inducing  the  government  of 
Germany  to  join  with  England  in  protecting 
the  natives  of  those  parts  of  Africa  in  which 
they  are  mutually  interested,  from  the  impor- 
tation of  European  spirits.”  The  Duke  of 
Westminster  inti’oduced  the  deputation,  and 
in  so  doing  acknowledged  the  good  already 
done  by  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Convention, 
and  also  the  efforts  made  by  Sir  Edward 
Malet  at  the  Berlin  Conference  with  regard 
to  the  liquor  ti’affic  at  the  Congo.  The  com- 
mittee very  much  preferred  that  the  principle 
of  jmohibition  should  be  adopted,  rather  than 
very  high  licensing  duties.  Commander 
Cameron,  Sir  John  H.  Kennaway,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Mark  Stewart,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Allan 
also  spoke. 

Lord  Salisbury  replied  at  some  length, 
assuring  them  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
government  were  entirely  with  the  objects  of 
the  deputation.  No  one  can  doubt,  he  said, 
the  extreme  character  of  the  evil  which  this 
unrestricted  traffic  causes,  and  that  it  is  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  havoc  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  might  be  difficult  to  induce  them 
to  believe  that  the  government  was  utterly 
with  them,  for  it  was  impossible  to  lay  before 
them  the  proofs  of  their  anxiety  in  this  matter 
in  their  negotiations  with  other  governments. 
A previous  administration  had  made  a great 
effort  at  the  Berlin  Conference  to  obtain  a 
general  agreement  for  the  stoppage  of  this 
traffic;  but  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the 
way,  for  we  have  to  deal  with  many  foreign 
governments  and  powerful  interests.  He 
could  assure  them,  however,  that  no  efforts 
on  his  part  would  be  wanting.  He  ventured 
to  counsel  them  not  to  wait  for  entire  prohi- 
bition, but,  without  asking  them  to  recede 
from  what  they  consider  to  be  the  right  prin- 
ciple, to  seek  to  secure  a minor  result  by 
pressing  on  governments  at  home  and  abroad 
the  importance  of  imposing  a heavy  import 
duty.  If  we  can  weight  this  terrible  traffic 
with  a heavy  duty,  we  save  from  temptation 
to  drink  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  it 
— the  poor  and  uneducated.  He  hoped  that 
in  this  direction  we  may  be  able  to  achieve 
some  good. 

Frederick  William  Chesson,  secretary  of 
the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society,  rendered 
most  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance among  the  native  races  of  Africa,  &c. 
In  early  life  he  was  a journalist,  and  en- 
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gaged  on  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Star.  It 
was  no  doubt  his  long  connection  with  the 
press  that  enabled  him  to  make  so  effective 
the  appeals  to  the  public  that  have  so  often 
appeai’ed  from  his  pen.  His  last  letter  in 
the  Times  dealt  with  the  evils  that  the  liquor 
traffic  was  causing  to  the  natives  of  Amatonga- 
land,  and  urging  our  government  to  try  by 
diplomatic  means  to  induce  Portugal  to  stop 
the  importation  of  spirits  into  the  country. 
Unhappily  this  able  worker  was  stricken 
down,  and  died  after  a very  short  illness  at 
Chelsea,  in  April,  1888,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

It  has  been  contended  by  the  advocates  of 
slavery  that  the  negro  race  is  incapable  of 
high  mental  culture;  and  when  such  men  as 
Frederick  Douglas,  the  self-taught  slave,  who 
rose  to  an  eminent  position  in  America,  is 
mentioned,  the  ready  answer  is,  “Yes;  but 
he  inherited  his  genius  from  his  white 
ancestoi's.”  No  such  plea  can  be  urged  in 
the  case  of  the  Vert  Rev.  Samuel  Adjai 
Crowther,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Niger  Terri- 
tory, South  Africa.  His  has  been  a most 
remarkable  career.  In  1821  the  Mahometan 
warriors  of  Eyo  made  a slave-raid  on  the 
little  town  of  Oshugan  (one  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast),  burned  the  homes,  took  many 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  a little  boy 
named  Adjai,  with  his  mother  and  two  little 
sisters.  After  being  driven  a distance  of 
twenty  miles  to  Ischen,  the  captives  wei’e 
divided,  and  Adjai  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  chief, 
who  exchanged  him  for  a pony.  He  was 
then  driven  to  Daddah,  and  was  again 
bartered  for  rum,  then  again  for  tobacco; 
thus  being  in  the  charge  of  four  masters 
within  a few  mouths.  He  was  sent  in  chains 
to  the  slave-market  at  Ijaye,  and  from  thence 
to  Eko  (now  called  Lagos),  where  with  three 
hundred  others  he  was  shipped  off  to  Brazil ; 
but  on  the  voyage  the  slaver  was  captured  by 
a British  cruiser,  and  the  captives  were  re- 
leased from  bondage.  Adjai  was  landed  in 
Sierra  Leone  June  17th,  1822,  and  placed  in  a 
school  at  Bathurst,  under  the  cai-e  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Davey.  He  soon  began  to  appreciate 
the  kindness  shown  to  him ; and  proving 
quick  at  learning  and  persevering  with  his 
studies,  he  was  appointed  pupil-teacher,  and 
after  a short  visit  to  England  retui-ned  to 
Sierra  Leone.  In  1825  he  was  baptized  as 
Samuel  Adjai  Crowther,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  six  students  at  Fourah  Bay  College.  In 
1829  he  married  Asano,  who  in  early  life  had 


been  rescued  from  a slave-ship,  and  received 
her  early  tuition  at  the  same  school.  They 
were  a])pointed  master  and  mistress  of  a 
village  school  at  Wellington. 

In  1841  he  joined  the  first  expedition  up 
the  Niger  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schon,  who  had 
opportunities  of  observing  his  character  and 
his  work,  and  was  so  pleased  that  he  wrote 
home  recommending  Mr.  Crowther  to  the 
ministry.  After  a course  of  study  at  the 
Islington  College  he  passed  his  examinations, 
and  was  oi'dained  in  1843  by  Dr.  Bloomfield, 
Bishop  of  London. 

He  accompanied  the  second  Niger  expedi- 
tion, and  was  afterwards  clergyman  at  Akassa, 
where  he  translated  the  Bible  into  Yoruba, 
and  engaged  in  other  literary  work  of  a reli- 
gious character.  After  twenty-five  years’ 
separation,  when  all  hope  of  ever  meeting  on 
earth  again  had  been  abandoned,  he  had  the 
joy  of  meeting  with  his  mother.  He  laboured 
at  Abeokuta,  at  Lagos,  on  the  delta  of  the 
Niger,  and  in  1864  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
the  Niger  Territory.  He  became  an  earnest 
temperance  reformer.  In  1885  King  Malik e, 
the  emir  of  Nupe,  although  a Mahometan, 
caused  a letter  to  be  written  to  the  bishop, 
containing  a pathetic  appeal  to  him  and  the 
committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
asking  them  to  beg  the  English  queen  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  barasd — rum  or  gin — 
into  his  lands. 

A writer  in  the  South  African  Temperance 
Weitfs,  speaking  of  the  Orange  Free  States,  says: 
“I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  an  act  was 
passed  by  our  Volksraad  (parliament)  in  1883, 
whereby  all  country  hotels  and  canteens  were 
done  away  with,  and  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
natives  strictly  prohibited.  The  Good  Tem- 
plars and  others  got  up  memorials,  and  had 
them  extensively  signed  by  farmers,  and  of 
course  the  Raad  could  not  turn  a deaf  ear  to 
the  petitions;  and  now  having  found  how  well 
it  woi-ks,  I do  not  think  they  are  likely  ever 
to  repeal  it.  As  an  instance  of  how  the  law 
has  affected  the  country,  I need  only  refer  to 
the  circuit  court  of  Boshof.  Before  the  liquor 
law  was  enforced  there  were  about  ten  criminal 
cases  at  a session;  after  it  came  into  operation 
there  were  only  three,  and  out  of  the  three 
cases  two  were  for  contravention  of  the  above 
law.” 

In  November,  1888,  Mrs.  Maiy  Clement 
Leavitt,  as  representative  of  the  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  America, 
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visited  Matlagascai',  and  made  €a  journey  to 
Antananarivo,  the  capital,  where  she  organized 
a Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
also  young  people’s  societies,  with  separate 
pledges  against  tobacco  and  hemp,  strong  drink 
and  impurity.  In  a letter  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  {Alliance  News,  1889,  p.  7),  Mrs.  Leavitt 
gives  particulars  of  the  eftects  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  that  country,  where  the  queen  was 
most  anxious  to  prohibit  it,  but  was  thwarted 
by  the  treaty  provisions  with  England  and 
France,  which  these  countries  would  not  forego. 
Thus  four  millions  of  people  in  Madagascar 
were  being  ruined  by  Mauritius  rum. 

According  to  a blue-book  published  about 
the  end  of  1888,  it  appears  that  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  natives  or  aborigines 
is  restricted  under  varying  penalties  in  the 
following  colonies  and  territories:  — Cape 
Colony  and  the  Transkeian  Territories,  Wal- 
fisch  Bay,  Port  St.  Johns,  Bechuanaland,  De- 
merara,  Natal,  Basutoland,  Western  Australia, 
Fiji,  Victoria,  and  Queensland;  while  there 
are  no  special  restrictions  in  Jamaica,  St. 
Helena,  Ceylon,  Cyprus,  the  Gold  Coast,  Bri- 
tish Honduras,  Lagos  (where  the  administrator 
reported  that  “ the  uncontrolled  sale  of  liquor 
has  a visible  and  very  degrading  and  degen- 
erating effect  on  the  natives”),  Mauritius, 
Tobago,  Trinidad,  Straits  Settlements,  Sierra 
Leone,  Gambia,  and  Labuan. 

“ The  evils  of  the  drink  traffic  have  elicited 
eloquent  utterances  from  many  men  in  civilized 
countries,”  says  the  Western  Morning  News  of 
Dec.  8th,  1888,  “ but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
more  forcible  protest  against  it  has  ever  been 
recorded  than  that  received  at  the  colonial 
office  from  Khama,  chief  of  the  Bamangwato 
in  South  Africa.  Says  the  chief:  ‘ I dread  the 
white  man’s  drink  more  than  all  the  assegais 
of  the  Matabele  (adjoining  tribe),  which  kill 
men’s  bodies,  and  it  is  quickly  over;  but  drink 
puts  devils  into  men,  and  destroys  both  their 
souls  and  bodies.  Its  wounds  never  heal.  I 
pray  your  honour  never  to  ask  me  to  open  a 
little  door  to  drink.’  It  brings  a blush  of 
shame  to  the  cheek  when  one  reflects  that  this 
piteous  wail  to  assist  in  repressing  the  traffic 
comes  not  from  a man  equal  to  ourselves  in 
point  of  civilization,  but  from  the  chief  of  a 
semi-savage  tribe.” 

A United  Temperance  Congress  was  held 
in  the  town -hall,  Cradock,  Grahamstown, 
South  Africa,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1889,  over 
which  the  Rev.  J.  Smith  Spencer,  president 


of  the  South  African  Wesleyan  Conference, 
presided.  The  Rev.  A.  F.  Buhner  of  Beacons- 
field,  the  Rev.  Charles  Denyer,  Mr.  Charles 
Butler,  the  Hon.  J.  Geard  of  Port  Elizabeth, 
Chief  Khama  of  Middle  Drift,  Job  Sinxo,  one 
of  Khama’s  headmen,  and  a number  of  mem- 
bers and  delegates,  were  present. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  of  welcome  from 
the  Cradock  Temperance  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, read  by  the  secretary,  the  following 
occurs:  “Amongst  those  who  were  invited,  but 
are  unable  to  be  present,  we  would  specially 
mention  Sir  Thomas  Scanlon,  our  local  M.L.  A., 
the  Hon.  A.  Wilmot,  and  Rev.  N.  Abraham, 
all  of  whom  we  trust  are  doing  good  service 
for  our  cause  by  being  on  the  Liquor  Laws  Com- 
mission. Our  motive  in  convening  this  con- 
gress has  been  to  see  if  something  cannot  be 
done  unitedly  to  further  the  cause  we  all  have 
at  heart.  It  is  necessary  to  draw  your  special 
attention  to  the  position  we  hold  with  regard 
to  the  Government  Commission  on  the  drink 
question.  My  committee  considered  it  advis- 
able to  inform  that  Commission  of  the  holding 
of  this  congress,  and  to  request  them,  should 
the  congress  think  it  desirable,  to  allow  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  them  to  convey  the 
results  or  decisions  of  this  assembly;  and  we 
are  pleased  to  inform  you  that,  after  the  con- 
gress has  concluded  its  labours,  they  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  any  representation  the 
congress  may  desire  to  make,  either  by  means 
of  a deputation  or  by  correspondence.”  After 
an  appropriate  address  from  the  chairman,  it 
was  resolved  that  a deputation  should  wait 
upon  the  Government  Commission. 

About  forty  members,  besides  the  native 
delegates,  were  present  at  the  afternoon  sitting, 
over  which  the  Hon.  J.  Geard  presided  and 
spoke. 

Chief  Khama  of  Middle  Drift,  head  of  a 
considerable  native  tribe  in  that  locality, 
delivered  an  interesting  address,  which  was 
interpreted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Kayser  of  Han- 
key.  The  chief  stated  that  he  was  much 
pleased  that  such  a congress  was  being  held, 
as  he  knew  it  had  to  combat  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  of  the  country,  and  one  that  was 
killing  his  own  tribe;  that  the  country  was 
in  fact  already  dead  through  the  influence  of 
strong  drink.  His  object  in  attending  the 
congress  was  to  solicit  the  sympathy  and  help 
of  the  total  abstinence  party  of  this  colony, 
that  his  people  might  be  saved  from  their 
impending  ruin.  During  the  short  period 
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iu  wliich  his  district  had  been  proclaimed  by 
government,  by  which  means  the  traffic  in 
drink  was  prohibited,  his  people  were  sober 
and  prosperous;  but  when  that  restraining 
influence  was  removed,  they  rapidly  returned 
to  their  evil  habits,  and  were  now  fast 
becoming  utterly  demoralized.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded to  King  William’s  Town  with  the 
object  of  laying  before  the  authorities  his 
case,  and  to  induce  them  to  reimpose  the 
prohibition  of  strong  drink,  but  without 
avail.  He  had  tried  the  effect  of  remon- 
strance with  the  people,  and  was  met  with 
the  reply  that  they  found  it  impossible  to 
withstand  the  allurements  presented  to  them, 
by  the  fact  that  canteens  were  either  standing 
in  their  midst,  or  very  near,  inviting  them  to 
partake  of  that  which  they  were  aware  was 
doing  them  harm.  The  natives  were  in 
many  respects  only  to  be  compared  to  chil- 
dren, and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such  by  the 
government;  and  if  they  were  subjected  to 
firm  restraining  laws,  they  would  enjoy  true 
prosperity,  and  would  become  better  subjects 
in  every  way.  The  government  always  per- 
sisted in  regarding  them  as  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  whites,  and  consequently  legislating 
for  and  administering  to  them  the  laws 
accordingly;  but  this  was  the  greatest  mis- 
take that  could  be  made,  and  the  certain 
consequences  that  would  ensue  would  be 
demoralization : and  crime  would  become 
rampant,  poverty  become  their  lot,  and  as  a 
result,  decreased  revenue  to  government 
would  follow. 

Job  Sinxo,  one  of  Khama’s  head-men, 
corroborated  in  every  respect  what  had  been 
said  by  his  chief,  and  added  much  in  the  way 
of  details  of  the  wretchedness  and  crime 
caused  by  the  unrestricted  use  of  liquor  by 
his  people,  which  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  males,  but  the  females  were  fast 
becoming  utterly  debauched. 

Both  the  native  speakers  declared  that  the 
decrease  in  price  of  liquor  had  caused  much 
greater  consumption,  although  the  natives 
would  still  drink  to  a large  extent  even  if 
they  had  to  pay  more  for  it.  They  suggested 
that  it  would  do  much  good  if  a law  were 
enforced  to  the  effect  that  a native  could 
purchase  liquor  only  on  production  of  a 
permit  from  a I’esponsible  person.  They 
further  stated  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
native  beer  should  also  be  proscribed.  In 
answer  to  questions,  the  chief  stated  if  local 


option  were  introduced  in  his  district,  the 
sale  of  liquor  would  be  totally  stopped  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  votes  of  his 
people. 

After  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  had  been 
accorded  to  the  chief  and  head-men  for  their 
presence  and  participation  in  the  congress,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved:  “That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  congress,  a definite  attempt 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  as  fully  and 
accurately  as  possible  the  wishes  of  the 
native  peoples  of  this  colony  for  prohibitory 
legislation,  and  to  promote  co-operation 
among  them  in  attempting  to  secure  such 
legislation;  and  this  congress  remits  this 
subject  to  a committee,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number,  who  shall  report  to  the  next 
congress.”  The  congress  then  adjourned 
until  the  next  day. 

In  the  evening  of  October  1st,  a public 
temperance  meeting  was  held  in  the  town- 
hall,  Mr.  S.  Tonkin  of  Cape  Town  in  the 
chair,  when  stirring  addresses  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  colony  and 
elsewhere  were  delivered. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a second 
memorial,  presented  to  Lord  Salisbury  in 
November,  1889,  with  his  reply: — 

“ To  the  most  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
K.G.,  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  humble  Memorial  of  the 
United  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Demoralization  of  Native  Races  by  the  Liquor 
Traffic. 

“In  July  last  we  had  the  honour  of  presenting  a 
memorial  urging  your  lordship  to  use  your  power- 
ful influence  to  ensure  that  the  most  important 
subject  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa  shall  receive 
full  consideration  at  the  International  Conference, 
which  we  understood  was  to  be  held  this  autumn 
at  Brussels. 

“In  a letter  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  memorial,  your 
lordship  was  good  enough  to  say  that  it  should 
receive  careful  attention,  and  that  you  hoped  that 
the  contemplated  Conference  on  the  Slave  Trade 
might  be  induced  to  take  some  steps  with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  the  memorial. 

“The  committee  are  fully  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  surround  the  whole  question,  but 
they  do  not  believe  them  to  be  insurmountable. 

“Her  Majesty’s  ministers  and  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  have  admitted  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic  amongst  native  races,  whilst  in  the  German 
Reichstag  a resolution  on  the  motion  of  Pastor 
Stoecker,  court  chaplain,  was  passed  by  an  over- 
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whelming  majority,  requesting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments to  consider  whether  and  how  the  traffic 
could  be  prohibited  or  restricted ; and  we  need 
hardly  remind  your  lordship  that  in  answer  to 
a deputation  from  this  committee,  in  December, 
1888,  you  promised  that  the  matter  should  be 
pressed,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

“As  the  time  fixed  for  the  proposed  Conference 
is  now  drawing  near,  the  committee  venture  once 
more  to  approach  your  lordship,  and  to  make 
some  suggestions  which  we  hope  your  lordship 
may  be  able,  through  the  representatives  of  this 
country,  to  lay  before  the  Conference. 

“ This  committee  have  collected  a large  amount 
of  evidence  as  to  the  terrible  evils  resulting  from 
this  traffic  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  and  as  to 
the  obstacles  presented  thereby  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  and  civilization,  and  the  progress 
of  legitimate  commerce. 

“We  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
natives  of  a vast  portion  of  the  continent  are  at 
present  practically  without  European  drinks. 
Over  a large  area  it  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  their 
religion  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
in  other  cases  African  native  chiefs  and  tribes, 
although  living  outside  the  pale  of  Mahomet- 
anism, are  equally  earnest  in  their  opposition 
to  the  importation. 

“ The  committee  express  their  earnest  hope 
that  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  may  be 
instructed  to  urge  upon  the  Conference  that  with 
reference  to  all  native  territories,  the  laws  and 
customs  of  which  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  intoxicating  liquors,  any  European 
government,  which  assumes  the  administration  or 
protectorate  of  the  territory,  shall  take  aU  due 
steps  to  maintain  and  strengthen  laws  so  bene- 
ficial, and  that  in  native  countries  where  such  laws 
have  not  obtained,  prohibition  should  be  intro- 
duced as  speedily  as  possible. 

“ Hitherto,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  this  question  has  been  the  want  of 
agreement  and  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
civilized  powers  having  jurisdiction  or  spheres  of 
influence  in  the  continent  of  Africa. 

“The  assembling  of  the  Conference  with  re- 
spect to  the  Slave  Trade  encourages  us  to  hope 
that  this  difficulty  will  be  removed,  and  that  the 
opportunity  will  be  taken  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  equally  important  question  of  the 
liquor  traffic. 

There  would  appear  to  us  to  be  a very 
encouraging  precedent  in  the  international  action, 
successfully  taken  a few  years  ago  by  the  Great 
Powers,  for  putting  a stop  to  the  liquor  traffic 
amongst  the  fishermen  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  committee  are  ready  to  present  a memo- 
rial to  the  Conference,  stating  their  views,  and 
members  of  our  International  Committee  at 


Brussels  would  be  willing  to  join  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  memorial. 

“The  committee  propose  sending  delegates  to 
Brussels,  who  would  be  ready  to  give  informa- 
tion in  their  possession  on  the  subject  of  the 
discussion,  and  would  be  grateful  to  your  lordship 
if  they  could  be  informed  when  the  discussion  is 
likely  to  take  place. — Signed  on  behalf  of  the 
committee, 

“ Westminster,  President. 

“ F.  Londin,  Chairman. 

“J.  H.  Kennaway,  Vice-Chairman. 

“ T.  H.  W.  Pelham,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

“ J.  Grant  Mills,  Hon.  Secretary.” 

Lord  Salishury’s  Reply. 

“Nov.  18th,  1889. 

“ My  dear  Duke, — I have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  note  of  the  16th  inst.,  inclosing  a 
memorial  from  the  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Liquor  Traffic  among  Native  Races.  I 
will  take  care  that  answers  to  the  questions  it 
contains  are  sent  as  soon  as  possible. — Yours 
very  truly,  Salisbury. 

“The  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G.” 

Early  in  December,  1889,  the  Native  Races 
and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee 
forwarded  the  following  resolution  to  Khama, 
paramount  chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  at  his 
capital,  Shoshong,  Bechuanaland : — “That  this 
Committee  expresses  its  deepest  sympathy 
with  the  chief  Khama,  North  Bechuanaland, 
South  Africa,  in  his  noble  efforts,  successfully 
carried  on  for  many  years,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  strong  drink  into  his  country ; 
and  trust  that  her  Majesty’s  government, 
being  now  in  the  occupation  of  that  chief’s 
country  at  his  invitation,  will  cordially  co- 
operate with  Khama  in  his  efforts  to  prevent 
the  introduction,  sale,  barter,  or  other  dis- 
posal of  strong  drink  in  any  part  of  his 
country;  and  suggest  that  special  instruc- 
tions on  this  subject  be  sent  to  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  imperial  police  force 
stationed  at  Tshwapong  Hills  in  Khama’s 
country.” 

During  the  sitting  of  the  International 
Anti-Slavery  Conference  of  the  Powers  at 
Brussels  in  1889,  a memorial  was  presented 
by  Baron  Larabermont  on  behalf  of  the 
(British)  United  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  the  Demoralization  of  Native  Races 
by  the  Liquor  Traffic.  It  set  forth  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  Powers  at  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  1885  to  watch  over  the  pre- 
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servation  of  the  native  races,  and  “ventures 
to  express  a hope  that  tlie  governments 
represented  at  tlie  Conference  will  concur 
in  some  united  action  for  the  prevention  of 
the  importation  into  Africa,  and  the  manu- 
facture there  as  an  article  of  sale  or  barter  to 
natives,  of  those  intoxicating  drinks  which 
are  so  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  for  whose  welfare  the  Conference  has 
been  convened.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Temperance  Association,  held  April  28th, 
1892,  the  report  gave  particulars  of  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  past  year. 
The  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  presided, 
stated  that  all  adverse  influences  had  happily 
been  overcome,  and  the  treaty  drawn  at  the 
Brussels  International  Conference  had  been 
duly  ratified  by  all  the  governments  having 
territory  and  protectorates  in  Africa.  The 
result  was  that,  according  to  article  xc.,  the 
liquor  traffic  and  importation  was  absolutely 
prohibited  over  an  enormous  zone  of  that 
continent,  about  3000  miles  long,  4600  miles 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  1500  in  its  least 
breadth,  or  from  lat.  20°  N.  to  22°  S.,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  east,  including  the  adjacent 
islands.  Even  where  the  trade  had  already 
penetrated,  the  Powers  were  under  obliga- 
tions to  get  rid  of  it.  With  regard  to  the 
coast,  there  was  an  import  duty  on  spirits 
of  15  per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
this  might  be  raised  to  25  per  cent.  More- 
over, at  the  end  of  six  years  the  treaty  might 
be  revised,  and  it  was  hoped  by  that  time 
public  opinion  would  prove  sufficiently  strong 
to  admit  of  the  imposition  of  a still  heavier 
duty.  The  report  stated  that  the  committee 
had  had  under  consideration:  (1)  The  liquor 
ti’affic  in  Gazaland ; (2)  the  nature  of  the 
liquor  laws  in  Natal ; (3)  the  action  of  the 
colonial  government  of  the  Gold  Coast  with 
reference  to  a reported  present  of  spirits  to  a 
native  chief ; and  (4)  the  condition  of  the  excise 
system  in  Morocco.  As  indicative  of  native 
opinion,  mention  was  made  of  a memorial 
sent  to  the  governor  of  the  legislative  council 
of  Sierra  Leone  from  the  inhabitants,  depre- 
catory of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Act  of  the  Brussels  African  Congress  of 
1889-90  are:  (1)  Absolute  prohibition  is 
enacted  in  any  part  of  this  region  where  the 
trade  has  not  yet  penetrated,  or  where  the 


religious  belief  of  the  people  is  against  it, 
even  if  the  trade  has  already  penetrated 
there.  (2)  Toleration  of  the  trade,  with  a 
compulsory  duty  where  the  trade  already 
existed  and  prohibition  seemed  impossible. 
A minimum  duty  must  be  imposed,  which 
may  be  increased  by  the  Powers.  (3)  Each 
Power  is  bound  to  report,  through  an  Inter- 
national Officer  at  Brussels,  information  re- 
lating to  the  traffic  in  its  territory.  (4)  The 
parent  State  is  held  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  this  act  by  chartered  companies, 
such  as  the  Niger,  British  East  Africa,  &c. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Cape 
Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question 
of  the  drink  traffic,  commenced  its  operations 
in  November,  1889,  and  visited  several  towns, 
where  they  received  information  from  depu- 
tations appointed  by  temperance  societies, 
from  public  officials,  and  others.  At  Kimber- 
ley deputations  from  the  Alliance  Committee, 
the  Fi’ee  Churches  Ministers’  Association,  the 
native  races,  and  others,  gave  evidence  before 
the  Commission  of  the  fearful  ravages  the 
drink  was  effecting  among  all  classes,  especially 
among  the  coloured  people.  A mass  meeting 
of  the  natives  was  held  in  the  circus  previous 
to  the  sitting  of  the  Commission,  at  which 
about  1500  persons  were  present,  almost  all 
natives,  the  meeting  being  entirely  conducted 
by  them.  They  appointed  their  own  chair- 
man, who  introduced  the  business  in  a speech 
delivered  in  the  Kafir  language,  which  was 
interpreted  into  Dutch.  All  the  resolutions 
were  spoken  to  in  two  native  languages,  and 
were  all  passed  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Kimberley  is  considered  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  colony  as  to  the  special 
object  and  work  of  the  Commission,  both  on 
account  of  the  many  public-houses  and  can- 
teens, and  because  of  the  very  great  number 
of  natives  who  are  constantly  coming  and 
going.  Natives  from  Zululand,  Swaziland, 
Bechuanaland,Delagoa  Bay, and  other  districts 
in  the  southern  part  of  this  continent,  are  at- 
tracted in  great  numbers  by  the  remunerative 
labour  to  be  found  at  the  diamond  mines. 
Some  stay  here  for  a few  months  or  a year, 
and  then  return  to  their  homes  with  a very 
handsome  sum  of  money;  but  othere  spend 
their  savings  on  drink,  and  return  home  more 
degraded  than  when  they  left. 

Duke  Town,  the  port  of  the  Old  Calabar  and 
Cross  Rivers,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
is  seldom  without  one  steamer  discharging 
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thousands  of  gallons  of  gin  and  rum.  Those 
steamers,  owned  by  British  firms,  are  termed 
“ gin-ships,”  from  the  fact  that  their  cargoes 
consist  of  that  liquid.  The  British  Weekly 
for  Dec.  13th,  1889,  informs  us  that  canoes 
loaded  with  cases  of  gin,  demijohns,  and 
barrels  of  rum  are  continually  leaving  the 
town  for  the  oil-markets.  As  drink  is  most 
easily  disposed  of,  many  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  other  commodities,  such  as  cloth, 
wearing  apparel,  and  useful  household  articles. 
Drink  is  to  be  seen  stored  in  nearly  every  yard; 
it  is  the  commodity  of  exchange.  At  Duke 
Town  native  traders  have  their  choice  of  many 
things,  but  as  drink  finds  a ready  market, 
they,  wishing  to  make  a speedy  turnover,  do 
not  carry  many  other  things  up  river.  Thus 
those  tribes  living  in  the  upper  reaches  who 
are  prohibited  by  intervening  tribes  from 
going  to  Duke  Town,  require  to  be  satisfied 
with  such  things  as  are  brought.  In  this  way 
a much  larger  quantity  of  drink  is  carried  up 
river  than  otherwise  would,  and  the  desire 
already  created  by  the  European  traders  is 
fostered  and  increased. 

In  January,  1890,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  the 
African  traveller,  delivered  a lecture  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  connected 
with  the  congregation  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  “ Results  to  the  African  of 
European  Intercourse.”  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  Mr.  Thomson  said  he  was  able  to  say 
from  his  own  observation,  and  not  merely  from 
missionaries,  what  had  been  the  nature  of  the 
results  to  the  Africans  of  European  inter- 
course, and  to  put  a pin  into  the  beautiful 
iridescent  bubble  which  his  hearers  had  had 
so  often  placed  before  them.  He  would  un- 
hesitatingly aflBrm  in  the  plainest  language 
that  so  far  as  our  intercourse  with  the  African 
race  was  concerned,  instead  of  it  being  a 
blessing,  it  had  been  little  better  than  an 
unmitigated  curse  to  them.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  many  things  full  of  promise,  but  as  yet 
merely  of  promise.  Our  commerce  with  Africa 
had  consisted  chiefly  in  gin,  gunpowder,  and 
guns,  alongside  of  which  the  good  we  had  tried 
to  achieve  was  hardly  discernible.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  our  trading  stations  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  instead  of  being 
centres  of  elevating  influence,  were  centres 
of  corruption,  moral  and  physical.  Trading 
ships  were  laden  with  gin  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  carriage  of  useful  articles.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  success  of  the  Mahometan 
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missionaries  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  as  com- 
pared with  the  failure  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. The  reason  of  the  success  of  the 
Mahometans  was  that  they  only  presented 
that  amount  of  good  which  the  negro  could 
comprehend  and  make  part  of  himself.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Christian  missionary,  in- 
stead of  simplifying  the  presentation  of  the 
gospel,  had  generally  done  his  best  to  stupefy 
the  negro  with  views  and  doctrines  which 
were  largely  incomprehensible.  Once  the 
negro  was  educated  in  the  right  manner,  there 
would  be  splendid  results,  as  the  negro,  with 
all  his  intellectual  deficiencies,  was  very  reli- 
gious. His  hearers  might  ask  whether,  see- 
ing that  European  intercourse  had  had  such 
results,  they  should  not  retire  from  Africa 
altogether.  His  answer  was  “ No,  a thousand 
times  no.”  On  all  sides  he  saw  signs  of  the 
approach  of  a better  day  for  the  negro.  Men’s 
eyes  were  being  opened  to  what  was  doing  in 
Africa.  Governments  were  becoming  more 
and  more  alive  to  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  and  were  striving  to  check  the  liquor 
traffic  which  had  been  established.  The  sym- 
pathetic ear  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
open,  the  churches  of  all  denominations  were 
lending  their  aid,  and  merchants  were  becom- 
ing alive  to  the  fact  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a traffic  of  which  they  should  be  ashamed. 
The  Royal  Niger  Company  and  the  Imperial 
British  African  Company  were  working  in  the 
right  direction ; while  the  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Lake  Nyassa  and  other  parts  of 
Africa  were  all  tending,  he  hoped,  to  good 
results  in  the  future. 

A copy  of  the  “ Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Samoan  Affairs,  signed  at  Berlin,  June  14th, 
1889,”  by  the  representatives  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States,  is  given  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  January  24th,  1890.  Sec- 
tion 2 of  article  vii.  of  this  convention  applies 
to  intoxicating  liquors,  and  reads  as  follows: 
“ No  spirituous,  vinous,  or  fermented  liquors, 
or  intoxicating  drinks  whatever,  shall  be  sold, 
given,  or  offered  to  any  Samoan,  or  South  Sea 
Islander  resident  in  Samoa,  to  be  taken  as  a 
beverage.  Adequate  penalties,  including  im- 
prisonment, for  the  violation  of  this  article 
shall  be  established  by  the  municipal  council 
for  application  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  by 
the  Samoan  government  for  all  the  islands.” 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  prohibition  includes 
every  species  of  intoxicating  drink  without 
exception. 
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Previous  to  1872  the  licensing  laws  of  the 
Colony  of  Natal  were  under  the  control  of  the 
magistrates  appointed  by  government,  but  in 
that  year  the  Municipal  Corporation  Law  was 
passed,  which  enacted  that  the  town-councils 
in  every  borough  should  grant  the  licenses 
“to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  wines, 
spirits,  and  fermented  liquors,”  and  the  law 
further  provided  “ that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  council,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  re- 
gulations with  respect  to  such  licenses,  defin- 
ing the  nature  thereof,  fixing  the  hours  of 
business  thereunder,  and  altering,  increasing, 
or  reducing  the  price  of  such  licenses.”  Under 
these  powers  the  council  early  in  1884  passed 
new  regulations  or  by-laws  to  take  the  place 
of  those  passed  from  time  to  time  during  the 
previous  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  Within 
a period  of  ten  years  the  population  of  Dur- 
ban was  doubled,  but  the  number  of  houses 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
remained  about  the  same. 

By  these  new  regulations  the  hours  of  sale 
were  fixed  from  6 a.m.  to  11  p.m.  on  week- 
days only,  with  total  closing  on  Sunday.  Re- 
tail licenses  are  of  three  classes  only — hotel 
licenses,  bar  licenses,  and  bottle  licenses,  but 
a combined  license  comprising  any  two  or  all 
three  may  be  held  for  the  same  premises  by 
one  dealer.  A simple  hotel  license  confines 
the  sale  of  wines,  beer,  or  spirits  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  i^remises  to  persons  using  the 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  board  or  lodging. 
A bar  license  provides  for  the  sale  of  liquors 
in  quantities  of  not  more  than  two  gallons.  A 
bottle  license  authorizes  the  sale  of  wine,  beer, 
or  spirits  in  quantities  not  less  than  one  bottle 
nor  more  than  two  gallons,  not  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises,  except  where  the  house  is 
licensed  as  a bar  or  hotel  also. 

Special  provision  is  made  that  “no  person 
shall  sell,  barter,  or  otherwise  supply  to  any 
native,  any  wine,  beer,  or  spirits,  nor  any 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  of  any  intoxi- 
cating nature;  and  upon  any  licensed  person 
contravening  this  section,  and  being  twice 
convicted,  the  license  shall  be  cancelled.” 
Another  regulation  prohibits  licensed  retail 
dealers  in  wines,  beer,  or  spirits  from  making 
any  loan,  gift,  present,  or  bribe  to  any  member 
of  the  police  force,  whether  in  money  or  kind. 

In  addition  to  other  regulations,  all  appli- 
cants for  new  licenses  are  to  produce  a certi- 
ficate from  twenty  householders  that  the  license 
applied  for  will  be  a public  convenience,  and 


such  certificate  must  set  out  in  columns  oppo- 
site each  signature,  the  full  name  of  the  house- 
holder, his  trade  or  calling,  and  the  situation 
of  his  premises  in  relation  to  the  premises  pro- 
posed to  be  licensed.  November  is  the  licensing 
month,  and  no  application  can  be  entertained 
in  any  other  month  except  on  payment  of  an 
additional  sum  of  £10,  and  then  only  for  the 
unexpired  period  of  that  year,  or  on  such 
special  terms  as  the  town-council  may  by  re- 
solution impose.  All  licenses  run  from  the 
1st  of  Jan.  to  the  31st  of  Dec.  inclusive. 

In  1885  a “Natal  Alliance”  on  the  lines  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  England,  was 
formed  at  Durban,  Natal,  and  action  taken  to 
educate  the  people  upon  this  question. 

Sir  Charles  Warren,  who  returned  to  Eng- 
land from  Bechuanaland  in  the  autumn  of 
1885,  delivered  an  address  afterwards,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  made  the  following 
statements: — “The  native  chiefs  earnestly 
begged,  and  the  natives  begged  that  we  would 
not  let  intoxicating  drinks  into  their  country. 
They  said  ‘ some  of  the  old  people  like  it;  but 
we  know  that  if  we  have  those  intoxicating 
drinks  brought  into  our  country  the  natives 
will  die  off.’  In  spite  of  that  are  we  to  declare 
a protectorate  over  the  country  and  let  in 
those  drinks  to  destroy  the  natives  ? It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  commerce  of  the 
country  that  we  keep  intoxicating  spirits  out. 
In  the  first  place,  the  people  will  not  work  in 
the  same  way;  and  in  the  second  place,  if  they 
spend  their  money  in  drink  they  will  not  have 
it  for  other  things,  and  then  in  the  future  if 
they  spend  their  money  in  intoxicating  spirits 
they  will  lose  their  land.  We  have  now  in 
Bechuanaland  the  power  to  keep  out  this  in- 
toxicating drink,  and  for  the  benefit  and  the 
commercial  prospects  of  Bechuanaland  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
country,” 

Early  in  November,  1890,  the  Brussels  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  telegraphed  to  Eng- 
land:— “The  Congo  State  Government  has 
ordered  a strict  inspection  of  all  vessels  navi- 
gating the  Upper  Congo  in  order  to  prevent 
the  transport  of  slaves,  firearms,  and  spirits. 
The  commissionei’s  at  the  stations  of  Stanley 
Pool,  Stanley  Falls,  and  Matadi  will  also  be 
authorized  to  inspect  caravans  which  may 
appear  suspicious.  Strong  measures  against 
public  drunkenness  at  Boma,  Banana,  and 
Matadi  have  been  taken  by  the  governor- 
general  of  the  Congo  State.” 
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ANGLO-INDIAN  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION— TEMPERANCE  REFORM  IN 
INDIA  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  1887-1889. 


Mr.  S.  Smith’s  Motion  in  Parliament  on  the  Drink  Traffic  in  India— Mr.  Bryce’s  Questions— Sir  J.  Gorst’s 
Reply— Parliamentary  Eetum  on  the  Subject— Discontinuance  of  Rum  Rations  in  the  Indian  Army- 
Rev.  Thomas  Evans — Memorial  to  Lieut. -governor  of  Bengal — Temperance  Reform  in  Konkan — The 
Kutrees — The  Dorias — Evils  of  the  Out-still  System — The  Movement  in  Ceylon — The  Liquor  Traffic  iu 
India  and  the  House  of  Commons— Mr.  Smith’s  Experience  in  India— Mr.  Bryce  on  the  Traffic  in  Upper 
Burmah — Jnan  Chandra  Basak’s  Handbook  on  Temperance — Discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Traffic  in  India — Rev.  A.  Parker  of  Benares — Great  Meeting  and  Resolution  Carried — Babu  Kesho  Ram 
Roy — Meetings  of  the  Castes,  and  Decision  to  Prohibit  the  Drinking  of  Alcoholic  Liquors — A Drink- 
seller’s  Petition — Rev.  A.  Turnbull — Revenue  from  and  Consumption  of  Liquor  in  India — Temperance 
in  Siam — Swiss  Plebiscite — International  Temperanee  Congress  at  Zurich,  1887 — Sweden — Russia — 
Fr.ance — Denmark — A Comparison — The  North  Sea  “Cooper”  System — China  and  Japan — Belgium 
— Dr.  A.  A.  Granfelt  of  Helsingfors,  Finland — Proposed  International  Union. 


At  an  early  period  in  the  session  of  1887 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  obtained  a first  posi- 
tion on  July  16th  for  moving  a resolution  on 
the  “ Drink  Trafiic  in  India,”  but  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  government  and  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  rendered  the  hon.  gentleman’s 
opportunity  useless.  Mr.  James  Bryce  (mem- 
ber for  South  Aberdeen)  had,  however,  given 
notice  of  questions  on  the  same  subject,  which 
were  duly  put.  Mr.  Bryce  asked  the  under- 
secretary of  state  for  India  (1)  Whether  it 
was  the  fact  that  under  the  native  kings  of 
Independent  Burmah  the  sale  and  use  of  in- 
toxicating spirits  and  of  opium  were  strictly 
prohibited  to  natives  ? (2)  Whether  the  govern- 
ment of  India  had  lately  inquired  from  the 
ofiBcers  in  chai’ge  of  districts  in  Upper  Burmah 
their  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  licensing 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  spirits  and  of  opium? 
(3)  Whether  the  great  majority  of  the  officers 
so  consulted  had  reported  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a licensing  system,  and  stated  that 
it  would  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  native 
population  ? (4)  Whether,  notwithstanding 

such  reports,  the  government  of  India  had 
lately  made  an  order  for  the  issue  of  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  spirits,  and  intend  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  opium? 

Sir  J . Gorst  replied : My  answer  to  ques- 
tions 1 and  2 is  “Yes.”  With  regard  to  No.  3 
the  reports  have  not  yet  reached  the  secretary 
of  state,  but  he  understands  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a general  licensing  system  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  and  opium  is  deprecated. 


As  to  No.  4,  no  such  order  has  been  reported 
to  the  secretary  of  state.  But  it  may  become 
expedient  to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
spirits  in  such  towns  as  Mandalay,  Bhama, 
and  other  places  where  Chinese  and  other  non- 
Burmans  chiefly  congregate.  The  Chinese, 
Shans,  Kachins,  and  other  non-Burman  races, 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  consuming 
opium  which  is  imported  from  Yunnan,  and 
it  may  be  expedient  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
opium  by  restricting  it  to  the  larger  towns,  and 
forbidding  its  sale  to  Burmans  or  in  country 
districts.  Whatever  regulations  are  made  will 
be  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  sale  of 
spirits  and  opium  in  the  interests  of  public 
order,  and  of  preventing  their  sale  to  Bur- 
mans,  and  most  certainly  not  with  the  view 
of  raising  revenue  thereby. 

Numerous  other  questions  were  put  to  the 
government  relative  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
native  races,  the  licensing  system  in  India  and 
Burmah,  the  irregular  extension  of  the  hours 
of  sale  on  jubilee  day,  and  other  matters  re- 
minding Parliament  and  the  public  of  the  evil 
nature  of  the  liquor  traffic  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  at 
the  British  and  Colonial  Temperance  Congress 
in  1886,  a memorial  was  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  which  was  referred 
to  the  government  of  India,  and  a copy  of  the 
despatch  from  that  government  in  reply  was 
moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons,  August 
6th,  1887,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  and 
was  ordered  by  the  House  to  be  printed. 
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Tliis  parliamentary  return  of  thirty-two  pages 
was  headed  “ East  India  Abkari  Administra- 
tion ” {ahkari  being  the  Hindu  name  for  excise). 
This  document  was  looked  upon  as  a state 
paper  of  very  deep  interest,  and  one  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  defence  of  the  government  of 
India  in  regard  to  the  question  at  issue.  It 
states  that  the  policy  of  the  local  governments 
during  recent  years  had  been  “that  liquor 
should  be  taxed  and  consumption  restricted, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  impos- 
ing positive  hardships  upon  the  people,  and 
driving  them  to  illicit  manufacture.”  The 
following  passages  are  extracts  from  this  par- 
liamentary return: — 

“ 10.  The  papers  submitted  by  the  government 
of  Bombay  give  very  ample  statistics  of  the  excise 
administration.  They  show  that  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1883-84  the  number  of  shops  in  the 
whole  presidency  was  reduced  from  3440  to  2945. 
Taking  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay,  the  still- 
head  duty  was  raised  from  1 rupee  to  2^  rupees, 
and  the  consumption  reduced  from  900,000  gallons 
to  700,000.  Similar  statistics  are  given  for  other 
large  cities  and  populous  tracts,  and  it  is  shown 
that,  through  the  operations  of  government,  the 
rate  of  tax  has  been  increased  threefold,  and  the 
selling  price  by  60  per  cent. 

“11.  In  the  presidency  of  Madras  a committee, 
appointed  in  1883,  revised  the  whole  system  of 
excise,  their  principle  being  to  levy  as  high  a duty 
as  possible  without  causing  illicit  distillation.  The 
effect  of  the  increase  of  duty  has  been  to  reduce  the 
consumption  from  1,200,000  gallons  in  1883-84  to 

1.000. 000  gallons  in  1885-86. 

“ 12.  In  Bengal  the  number  of  shops  for  sale  of 
liquor  was  allowed  in  1882  to  increase  as  high  as 

39.000,  but  the  stricter  measures  recently  adopted 
has  brought  the  number  down  to  27,000.  The 
number  of  shops  for  sale  of  drugs  has  decreased 
steadily  from  1871,  the  number  in  that  year  being 
16,600,  and  the  present  number  being  6000. 

“ 13.  In  the  North-Western  Provinces  a con- 
siderable increase  of  consumption  is  shown,  but  part 
of  it  is  due  to  the  suppression  of  illicit  manufac- 
ture. As  regards  the  rest,  it  is  attributed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  officers  best  fitted  to  judge,  to  the 
marked  increase  of  material  prosperity  among  the 
lower  classes.  In  1884  the  local  government  dis- 
cussed the  subject  at  length  in  a published  resolu- 
tion, insisting  upon  a policy  of  taxation  and  con- 
trol of  the  consumption. 

“ 14.  In  the  sparsely  cultivated  region  of  Bur- 
mah  there  are  special  difficulties  in  suppressing 
illicit  distillation,  which  is  found  inevitably  to 
follow  restrictions  of  sale  and  high  taxation.  There 
has  been  a large  decrease  in  the  number  of  shops 


during  the  last  five  years,  during  which  probably 
the  administration  has  felt  itself  more  able  to  pre- 
vent the  illicit  traffic  which  such  restriction  in  that 
country  would  naturally  give  rise  to. 

“15.  Similar  detailed  information  is  given  in 
the  inclosures  with  reference  to  the  Punjaub,  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  Assam,  and  the  minor  provinces 
directly  administered  by  the  government  of  India. 
In  all  of  them  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  the  administration  is  to  impose  restrictions, 
as  far  as  possible,  upon  consumption.” 

The  memorandum,  signed  by  Lord  Dufferin 
and  six  members  of  the  legislative  council  of 
India,  concludes  in  these  words : — 

“There  is  a point  at  which  restrictions  on  con- 
sumption are  inevitably  followed  by  illicit  distilla- 
tion, a point  which  varies  in  every  region,  according 
to  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  sparseness  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  nature  of  the  country  and  its  pro- 
ductions. The  papers  now  forwarded  to  your 
lordship  amply  show  that  the  object  which  the 
various  governments  have  in  view  is  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  various  methods  of  excise  administra- 
tions to  the  different  conditions  which  present 
themselves,  and  the  imposition  of  as  great  restric- 
tion as  circumstances  in  each  case  permit.  In  our 
opinion  the  papers  are  a record  of  success  in  the 
solution  of  this  difficult  problem.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1887  the  Indian  corre- 
spondent of  the  British  Weekly  wrote  as 
follows : — “ There  is  great  news  for  the 
friends  of  temperance.  The  issue  of  rum  is 
to  be  discontinued  in  the  army  in  India. 
Henceforward  raw  spirits  will  not  be  issued 
to  any  troops  arriving  in  India  after  this 
date.  The  canteen  will  be  an  institution  of 
the  past.  Eefreshment-rooms  supplying  non- 
intoxicants, with  a side  bar  at  which  beer 
may  be  had,  are  to  be  instituted  within  the 
lines  of  every  regiment  in  India.  A reading- 
room  is  to  be  attached.  The  change  is  due  to 
his  Excellency  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  step  is  a long  one 
in  the  right  direction,  and  a year  or  two  ago 
would  not  have  been  dreamt  of.  Probably 
no  other  in  the  service  save  the  present  com- 
mander-in-chief  has  the  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  daily  life  of  the  private 
soldiers,  together  with  the  force  of  character 
requisite  to  carry  out  such  a change.  The 
morale  of  the  British  army  owes  more  to  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  than  to  any  other  who  has 
ever  held  such  a high  command.  Many 
hearts  in  Britain  will  echo  the  prayer  of  the 
best  of  our  soldiers  in  India,  and  say,  ‘God 
speed  the  chief.’” 
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The  temperance  movement  in  India  has 
found  an  able,  intelligent,  and  true  friend  in 
the  Kev.  Thomas  Evans,  an  abstainer  of 
over  tifty-two  years’  standing,  thirty-five  of 
these  having  been  spent  in  India.  He  has 
travelled  in  many  climes — hot  and  cold — 
and  yet  “ never  felt  the  need  of  grog.”  Mr. 
Evans  was  born  at  Newport,  Pembrokeshire, 
Sept.  28th,  1826,  and  became  an  abstainer 
when  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  father  being 
a sea  captain,  was  much  from  home,  so  that 
his  education  and  training  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  mother,  whose  godly  example  was 
a blessing  to  the  boy.  At  an  early  age  his 
mind  was  religiously  impressed,  and  he  had  a 
strong  desire  to  become  a minister.  In  1850 
he  entered  Pontypool  Theological  College  as 
a student  under  Dr.  Thomas  Thomas,  and 
after  three  years’  study  accepted  a call  to  the 
pastorate  of  a large  church  at  Pontypool ; but 
after  two  years’  labour  there  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  mission  work,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  went  out  to  India,  his  first  station 
being  the  city  of  Muttra.  Here  his  house 
and  all  its  treasures  of  books,  &c.,  wei'e 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  1861  he  went  to  Delhi, 
and  was  of  great  service  there  as  secretary  of 
the  famine  fund,  and  was  able  to  distribute 
about  £50,000  amongst  the  starving  people  of 
this  city.  About  1875  he  took  up  the  In- 
dian excise  work,  and  raised  his  voice  against 
licensing  the  establishment  of  private  stills, 
which  is  called  the  out-still  system,  and  is  now 
all  but  abolished.  He  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  attention  of  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  W.  S. 
Caine,  M.P.,  and  others,  by  whom  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Temj)erance  Association  was  formed, 
Mr.  Evans  becoming  its  representative  in 
India.  For  over  fifteen  years  he  has  laboured 
with  zeal,  energy,  and  success,  the  result  being 
the  rousing  of  public  sentiment  against  strong 
drink,  until  the  government  have  been  com- 
pelled to  introduce  much-needed  reforms. 
This  was  no  easy  task,  for,  as  Mr.  Evans 
remarks,  his  appeals  were  long  unheeded^ 
until  Sir  Rivers  Thompson  became  the  ruler 
of  Bengal.  He  tells  us  that  the  revenue  has 
gone  down  over  £40,000  in  one  year,  and  will 
go  down  more  in  the  next;  and  that  is  but 
a small  beginning  of  the  work  to  be  done 
to  save  India  from  destruction  by  a drink 
deluge.  Mr.  Evans  has  three  times  travelled 
the  whole  of  India  in  the  temperance  cause, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  his  fourth  campaign. 


In  the  early  part  of  1887  a memorial,  signed 
by  over  four  thousand  of  the  people  in  Uluba- 
ria,  in  the  district  of  Howrah,  Bengal,  was 
addressed  to  his  honour  the  Lieutenant- 
governor  of  Bengal,  deploring  the  existence 
of  vice,  crime,  poverty,  and  drunkenness,  the 
result  of  the  out-still  system,  and  protesting 
against  its  introduction  into  their  sub-divi- 
sion of  the  country.  In  this  memorial  great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  under- 
stood to  be  “ no  part  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  excise  commission  that  the  government 
should  in  any  case  sanction  the  addition  of 
out-stills  to  the  number  th.at  now  exists;  on 
the  contrary,  as  population  increases,  the 
tendency  everywhere  should  be  to  substitute 
the  sadr  or  central  distillery  system  for  the 
out-still  system;”  yet  a contrary  course  had 
been  pursued,  which  endangered  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  The  memorialists  com- 
mended the  wise  observation  his  honour  had 
made,  that  “no  considerations  of  revenue 
should  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  paramount 
duty  of  government  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
intemperance.” 

The  Bombay  Gazette,  January  7th,  1887 
contained  a letter  signed  “R.  L.  J.,”  giving 
an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  a 
new  and  successful  temperance  reform  in  the 
Konkan,  where  a large  number  of  the  poor 
dwellers  of  the  jungle,  persons  earning  some 
three  annas  (about  4^d!.)  per  day,  had  banded 
themselves  together  in  a bond  of  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  liquors.  The  Kutrees  of 
Bulsar,  who  wei’e  miserable  drunkards,  were 
transformed  into  examples  of  thrift  and  in- 
dustry. They  had  agreed  to  “boycott”  the 
liquor  shops,  and  imposed  a fine  of  100 
rupees,  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  caste,  on 
any  Kutree  seen  in  one  of  the  places  called 
“toddy-shops.”  Such  had  been  the  success 
of  this  temperance  agitation,  that  some  of  the 
contractors  had  reduced  the  price  of  liquor  to 
a trifle  above  cost,  in  order  to  tempt  the 
people,  but  with  little  success.  The  Dorias 
were  cultivators  but  not  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  were  a numerous  class,  many  of  whom 
had  entered  heartily  into  the  movement. 
More  than  150,000  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  India  had  bound  themselves  together  to 
abstain  from  intoxicating  liquors. 

In  a letter  addressed  to  Samuel  Smith, 
M.P.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Evans,  writing  from 
Ootacamund,  South  India,  June  10th,  1887, 
gives  a number  of  testimonies  from  gentlemen 
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of  position  as  to  the  evil  results  of  the  out- 
still  system.  From  a number  of  places  the 
same  report  is  given — increased  intemper- 
ance amongst  the  Brahmins  and  so-called 
good  castes,  and  especially  the  lower  classes 
of  people : children  going  to  school  drunk, 
women  degraded  by  intemperance,  poverty, 
miseiy,  &c.  Mr.  Evans  also  gives  the  evi- 
dence of  the  late  Honourable  Kristodas  Pal, 
who  was  a member  of  the  Indian  Council,  the 
late  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  leader  of 
the  Brahmo  Church  in  India,  and  others,  all 
showing  that  their  efforts  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  the  people  were  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  “ accursed  fire-water,” 
which  was  increasing  the  revenue  but  de- 
stroying the  people. 

In  a letter  from  Mr.  M.  W.  Leitch,  dated 
Glasgow,  April  26th,  1887,  and  addressed  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  interesting  particu- 
lars are  given  of  a vigorous  petition  movement 
amongst  the  people  in  the  various  mission 
stations  of  Ceylon.  Within  six  weeks  these 
petitions  were  signed  by  16,000  persons, 
many  of  whom,  with  hands  and  eyes  raised 
to  heaven,  cried : Theruan  ethu  say  erthum 
(May  the  Lord  prosper  this).  “The  people 
wish  for  just  what  the  petitions  ask.  They 
are  total  abstainers,  and  they  wish  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  grow  up  such:  they  wish 
their  homes  protected,  by  the  prohibition  of 
the  trafiic  from  their  midst.  The  govern- 
ment, by  selling  the  liquor  licenses  at  public 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  creates  a class 
of  men  whose  business  it  is  to  push  the  traffic. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people,  on  account 
of  their  religious  beliefs  and  society  customs, 
are  total  abstainers,  and  they  wish  that  drink- 
shops  should  not  be  opened  in  their  midst. 
These  shops  often  become  places  for  lounging, 
gambling,  the  singing  of  immoral  songs,  the 
telling  of  lewd  stories,  &c.” 

In  seconding  the  motion  of  Mr.  J ohn  Slagg 
(M.P.  for  Burnley),  on  our  frontier  policy  in 
India,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  12th, 
1888,  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  took  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  the  liquor  traffic  in  India,  and  to 
the  published  reply  of  the  government  of 
India  to  the  charges  made  by  the  British  and 
Colonial  Temperance  Congress  of  1887.  “The 
reply  all  through,”  said  Mr.  Caine,  “is  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  instead  of  the  consump- 
tion of  liquor  having  increased,  it  has  steadily 
decreased,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
charges  of  taxation  and  higher  rates  of  sale 


of  spirits.  Now,  sir,  I wish  to  point  out  that 
in  their  minute  the  government  of  India 
frankly  admit  that  the  revenues  have  doubled 
in  ten  years.  They  say:  ‘ The  statement  that 
the  population  of  British  India  pays  nearly 
twice  as  much  taxation  upon  intoxicants  they 
consume  as  they  did  ten  years  ago  is  not  far 
from  correct.  The  excise  revenue  was  almost 
J2,300,000  in  1871-72  till  1873-74.  It  gradu- 
ally increased  to  £2,600,000  in  1878-79;  and 
since  that  year  the  rate  of  increase  had  been 
much  more  rapid,  the  amount  in  1886-87 
being  £4,265,600.’  They  state  in  the  next 
paragi'aph : ‘ The  increase  of  revenue,  it  will 
be  seen  from  this  note,  is  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  prevention  of  smuggling  by  better 
administration.’  I should  like  to  point  out 
that  all  through  this  paper  there  is  no  evi- 
dence adduced  as  to  smuggling  and  illicit 
stills.  They  go  on  to  say:  ‘It  is  due  also  in 
part  to  increase  of  population,  and  to  improved 
means  of  communication.  But  it  is  in  very 
large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  last 
eight  years  have  been  years  of  extraordinary 
agricultural  prosperity.’  Let  me  point  out,  in 
a few  words,  the  increase  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  five  years.  In  1883  the 
revenue  obtained  from  drink  was  £3,609,000, 
in  1884  £3,836,000,  in  1885  £4,012,000,  in 
1886  £4,152,000,  and  in  1887  £4,266,000. 
There  was  a steady  step  rise  in  the  revenue, 
with  really  no  change  either  in  the  rate  of 
taxation  or  of  any  other  method  of  revenue  to 
complicate  the  comparison.  So  that  if  during 
these  five  years  the  revenue  from  intoxicating 
liquor  has  increased  £660,000,  or  close  upon 
20  per  cent,  and  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  charges  of  taxation,  I think  that  proves 
there  has  been  a steady  increase  and  no  de- 
crease whatever  in  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor.  Now,  in  spite  of  these  ex- 
planations and  the  repeated  contention  that 
diminished  consumption  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  increased  taxation,  their  own  detailed 
figures  given  in  the  minute  abundantly  prove 
that  consumption  increases  in  spite  of  increased 
taxation.” 

Mr.  Caine  went  on  to  showq  from  the  Bom- 
bay Excise  Report  of  1884,  and  other  sources, 
that  the  consumption  of  liquoi-s  had  gradually 
increased  from  1873.  He  gave  the  result  of 
his  own  personal  investigations  in  India,  and 
showed  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  adduced 
by  the  government,  concluding  with  a sugges- 
tion to  the  government  to  appoint  “a  fair 
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commission,  a commission  which  would  in- 
clude a large  proportion  of  natives  in  its  com- 
position, and  that  in  every  province  of  India 
a similar  inquiry  to  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  Bengal  should  be  made.” 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  gave  the  result  of  his  experience 
and  researches  on  this  subject  while  in  India, 
and  contended  that  we  were  “doing  slowly 
and  stealthily  for  India  what  we  did  in  the 
last  century  for  China  when  we  introduced 
opium  into  that  country.  Unless  the  House 
expressed  a strong  opinion  on  this  subject, 
the  evil  would  necessarily  grow.  The  govern- 
ment in  India  was  always  in  want  of  revenue, 
and  it  found  in  the  liquor  traffic  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  of  raising  it.” 

Mr.  James  Bryce  (M.P.  for  S.  Aberdeen) 
gave  startling  details  respecting  Upper  Bur- 
mah,  and  affirmed  that,  “in  spite  of  the  advice 
given  by  the  commissions,  a certain  number 
of  licenses  were  issued  for  the  sale  of  spirits 
and  opium.  On  the  whole  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  government  of  India  wanted  to  keep 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  dark  in  regard 
to  this  subject.  It  was  said  that  these  licenses 
were  to  be  granted  in  order  to  regulate  the 
traffic,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  the 
under  secretary  for  India  had  met  the  case  of 
his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Barrow.  If 
the  licenses  were  intended  to  diminish  the 
consumption,  how  was  it  that  the  consumption 
increased  ? It  appeared  to  him  that  in  Upper 
Burmah,  at  any  rate,  it  was  the  pressure  of 
the  cost  of  administration  and  the  desire  to 
relieve  the  central  government  of  India  which 
led  to  the  expedient  of  granting  licenses  being 
resorted  to.  All  the  harm  caused  by  the  mas- 
sacres and  the  oppression  of  King  Theebaw 
was  not  so  great  as  the  evil  that  would  arise 
from  the  demoralization  of  the  people  by  the 
issuing  of  these  licenses.” 

The  question  put  to  the  House  was : “That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  unwise 
frontier  policy  of  the  government  of  India  is 
producing  grave  financial  difficulties  in  that 
country,  leading  not  only  to  increased  burdens 
of  taxation,  but  to  the  extension  of  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  for  revenue  purposes, 
with  serious  results  to  the  moral  and  material 
welfare  of  the  people.”  On  a division  being 
taken,  72  voted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Slagg’s  mo- 
tion and  122  against. 

In  1888  a Handbook  on  Temperance  (in 
Bengali)  of  245  pages  was  published  in  India, 


being  the  work  of  Jnan  Chandra  Basak,  an 
intelligent  and  earnest  member  of  Chunder 
Sen’s  Calcutta  Band  of  Hope.  It  was  thus 
reviewed  by  the  Indian  Mirror,  the  best  daily 
paper  conducted  by  a native : “ The  work 
seems  to  be  the  most  elaborate  production  of 
the  kind  published  in  the  Bengali  language, 
and  bristles  with  facts  and  figures  such  as  are 
available  only  to  the  most  earnest  and  pains- 
taking promoter  of  the  cause  of  temperance. 
The  writer  has,  it  is  evident,  spared  no  trouble, 
and  perhaps  expense,  in  compiling  his  ma- 
terials and  in  putting  them  under  different 
headings.  He  has  discussed  the  subject  from 
various  points  of  view,  and  has  well  succeeded 
in  rendering  the  book  not  only  an  interesting 
one,  but  one  practically  useful  to  those  who 
are  identified  with  the  cause  of  temperance, 
or  are  yet  within  the  reach  of  human  per- 
suasion to  be  able  to  escape  from  the  evil  of 
drink.” 

On  the  30th  April,  1889,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith 
(M.P.  for  Flintshire),  in  a vigorous  speech, 
moved  the  following  resolution  regarding  the 
liquor  ti’affic  in  India: — “That, in  the  opinion 
of  this  House,  the  fiscal  system  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  leads  to  the  establishment  of 
spirit  distilleries  and  liquor  and  opium  shops 
in  large  numbers  of  places  where  until  recently 
they  never  existed,  in  defiance  of  native  opin- 
ion and  the  protests  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  such  increased  facilities  for  drinking  pro- 
duces steadily  increasing  consumption,  and 
spreads  misery  and  ruin  among  the  industrial 
classes  of  India,  calling  for  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  India  with 
a view  to  their  abandonment.” 

Mr.  Smith  had  visited  India,  and  had  made 
special  inquiries  on  the  subject,  as  had  also 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  who  seconded  the  motion  in 
a speech  full  of  interesting  details  relative  to 
the  position  of  affairs  in  India.  The  motion 
was  warmly  supported  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
in  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches,  and  after 
an  animated  debate  the  resolution  was  carried 
by  113  to  103. 

This  result  had  a salutary  effect,  and  taught 
the  government  that  there  are  a large  number 
of  members  of  Parliament,  of  all  parties,  who 
are  being  educated  on  this  question,  and  feel 
the  reproach  cast  upon  the  British  nation  by 
the  fiscal  system  of  the  government  of  India, 
Africa,  &c.  Mere  monetary  questions  will 
not  suffice  to  quiet  the  public  conscience,  and 
revenue  gained  by  nefarious  means  will  not 
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always  be  permitted  by  a people  professing 
to  be  guided  by  Christian  principles.  It  is 
stated  that  this  resolution  has  also  had  bene- 
ficial results  in  India. 

In  the  summer  of  1889  the  Eev.  Arthur 
Parker,  the  correspondent  in  Benares  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Association,  and  a 
number  of  leading  men  amongst  the  Indians, 
inaugurated  a great  temperance  revolution 
in  Benares.  This  association  has  forty-four 
branches  in  active  operation,  and  about 
40,000  members  of  various  castes  of  Hindus 
in  the  sacred  city  of  Benares  agreed  to  abjure 
the  use  of  alcohol.  On  receipt  of  the  news  of 
the  success  of  the  friends  of  temperance  re- 
form in  India,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  30th  April,  1889,  a meeting  was  held  in 
the  Town-hall  Compound,  Benares,  June  7th, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  natives,  and 
was  largely  attended.  Pundit  Kashi  Naryan 
Dar  Lai,  sub- judge  of  Ghazipur,  a native 
gentleman,  was  in  the  chair,  and  all  the 
speeches,  except  that  of  the  Eev.  A.  Parker, 
were  in  Hindustani.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  with  acclamation,  and  ordered 
to  be  forwarded  to  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  and  to 
the  local  papers : — “ That  this  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Benares  desires  to  express  its 
deep  gratitude  to  the  parliamentary  members 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Association, 
and  to  heartily  congratulate  them  on  their 
recent  success  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  liquor  traffic.  At  the 
same  time,  it  pledges  itself  to  employ  all 
legitimate  means,  both  in  promoting  habits 
of  abstinence  among  their  fellow-countrymen, 
and  in  urging  the  local  authorities  to  action 
in  the  same  direction.” 

Previous  to  this,  viz.  in  December,  1888, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  had  visited  Benares  and 
other  parts  of  India,  holding  meetings,  &c.; 
and  at  a meeting  held  at  Benares  in  this 
same  month,  Mr.  Caine  and  his  supporters 
had  created  a very  deep  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  some  gentlemen  of  influence 
amongst  the  natives.  One  of  those  present 
at  that  meeting  was  a Mahant,  named  Babu 
Kesho  Earn  Eoy,  who  was  laid  hold  of  by  a 
Hindustani  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Evans— 
Hookah  pani  bano  lo  yctr— meaning  that  the 
habitual  drunkard  should  be  punished  by  caste 
laws.  “ Babu  Kesho  Earn  Eoy,  owing  to  his 
])eculiar  position  as  Mahant,  has  exceptional 
powers.  He  is  not  only  the  head  of  a reli- 
gious brotherhood,  as  his  name  implies,  but 


has  great  influence  over  all  classes  and  com- 
munities of  Hindus,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
caste  laws  and  regulations.  At  the  meeting, 
therefore,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  introduc- 
ing a new  law  into  each  of  the  many  castes  in 
Benares,  directly  prohibiting  liquor  drinking.” 

Soon  after  the  meeting  he  consulted  Mr. 
Parker,  who  found  him  to  be  a man  of  more 
than  usual  intelligence,  of  remarkable  energy, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  had  been  trained 
in  one  of  the  mission  colleges  in  Benares,  and 
spoke  and  read  English  fluently.  Mr.  Parker 
heartily  agreed  to  co-operate  with  him,  and 
they  soon  got  to  work.  The  first  meeting 
was  of  the  great  caste  of  Ahirs  or  Cow- 
keepers,  which  numbers  in  Benares  about 
20,000  or  30,000,  and  their  head-men  were 
called  to  a meeting  on  March  31st,  1889. 
One  or  two  preliminary  meetings  had  been 
held ; but  in  this  the  panchaet,  or  council  of 
five  head-men,  was  to  be  formed,  and  the 
matter  finally  decided.  Mr.  Parker  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  the  matter  was  fully 
discussed,  the  Mahant  urging  the  necessity 
for  the  new  rule,  picturing  in  glowing  colours 
the  evils  of  drinking,  and  quoting  from  the 
Hindu  sacred  books  and  from  the  Bible,  with 
which  he  seemed  fairly  familiar.  After  six 
hours’  discussion  it  was  finally  and  unani- 
mously decided  to  expel  liquor-drinking  from 
the  caste. 

Other  similar  castes  followed  their  ex- 
ample. The  village  tailors,  the  potters,  the 
blacksmiths  (who  number  about  10,000),  the 
oil-sellers,  and  a small  caste  who  work  up 
the  waste  of  goldsmiths,  one  by  one  formed 
their  panchaet  and  promulgated  the  new  law. 

Mr.  Parker  says  this  is  a method  purely 
Hindu,  and  that  in  olden  times  the  panchaet 
was  the  only  certain  means  of  deciding  dis- 
putes; and  “even  now,”  he  adds,  “devout 
Hindus  resort  to  it  instead  of  the  regular 
courts.”  He  relates  the  following  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  swiftness  of  the  method : — “A 
meeting  of  the  village  tailors  had  been  called, 
but  an  hour  after  the  time  appointed  no  one 
had  turned  up.  Another  half-hour  passed, 
and  then  we  heard  that  they  had  gathered 
in  the  Town-hall  Compound,  but  refused  to 
come  till  three  missing  members  had  turned 
up.  Another  half-hour  of  waiting,  and  then 
the  whole  caste  trooped  into  the  inclosure 
where  our  meeting  was  to  be  held.  The 
speaking  commenced,  but  we  were  soon  cut 
short  by  the  statement  of  the  head-man  that 
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tliey  had  already  decided  the  niattei',  and  the 
order  had  been  given  to  prohibit  drinking. 
Water  and  betel  were  then  distributed,  and 
in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  since  their 
entrance  our  end  had  been  permanently 
accomplished.” 

The  numberof  thehard-workiug  inhabitants 
of  Benares  who  thus  became  total  abstainers 
was  between  40,000  and  50,000.  In  some 
castes  printed  notices  were  issued,  informing 
members  and  the  public  generally  of  the  rule 
of  the  panchaet.  This  was  necessary,  because 
the  castes  were  numerous,  and  the  members 
scattered  throughout  the  city.  Only  in  some 
such  way  as  this  could  all  be  informed ; and  by 
this  means  two  other  castes  were  put  on  their 
mettle. 

The  success  of  this  movement  is  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Kulwars,  or  drink- 
sellers,  who  soon  felt  their  loss,  as  the  caste 
of  the  Ahirs  had  been  famed  for  drinking. 
Seven  Kulwars  had  felt  it  necessary,  owing 
to  the  decline  in  their  business,  to  petition 
the  magistrate  for  a reduction  in  the  price  of 
their  licenses.  The  following  is  a translation 
of  one  of  these  documents,  which  begins  in 
proper  Oriental  style,  and  addresses  the  joint- 
magistrate  thus : — “ 0 feeder  of  the  poor, 
may  God  preserve  you ! Be  pleased  to  listen 
to  the  following  petition.  Since  the  last 
annual  sale  of  licenses  your  petitioner  has 
suffered  considerable  loss  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  grain ; but  the  chief  cause  of  our 
ruin  is  that  all  the  Ahirs,  whose  number  is 
20,000  to  25,000,  have  entirely  given  up  the 
use  of  liquor,  from  which  cause  my  income 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  For  these  reasons 
I find  it  very  difficult  to  pay  my  instalments. 
But  in  addition,  the  tailors  also  have  given 
up  the  use  of  liquor.  The  potters,  too,  in 
whose  marriage  ceremonies  large  quantities 
of  liquor  were  used,  have  also  resolved  to 
abstain.  Further,  the  blacksmiths  also  are 
beginning  to  consult  on  the  same  subject, 
consequently  the  sale  of  liquor  is  wholly 
stopped.  Therefore,  having  presented  this, 
my  petition,  I hope  that  through  your  great 
kindness,  O feeder  of  the  poor,  you  will 
reduce  the  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  for  my  ahlcari 
license,  in  order  that  the  instalments  which 
remain  may  be  paid  by  the  end  of  September, 
1889.  This  was  the  thought  of  my  mind,  so 
I presented  my  petition.  May  7th,  1889." 

For  some  time  it  was  feared  that  the 
Mahant,  Babu  Kesho  Ram  Roy,  would  suffer 
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personal  violence,  and  on  one  occasion  he  had 
a narrow  escape  from  the  badmaslies,  or  black- 
guards ; but  the  superintendent  of  police  took 
special  precautions  so  that  no  harm  should 
befall  him.  He  was  laid  aside  for  some  time 
by  fever ; but  on  his  recovery  he  was  hard  at 
work  again,  and  is  known  as  the  Hindu 
Apostle  of  Temperance. 

Dai’jeeling,  the  capital  of  the  Himalayan 
tea  country,  has  a branch  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Temperance  Association,  and  an  ardent  worker 
is  its  hon.  sec.,  the  Rev.  A.  Turnbull,  mission- 
ary of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
whom  Mr.  Caine  describes  as  “a  man  of  rare 
energy  and  determination,  in  charge  of  a very 
heavy  responsibility  in  his  singularly  success- 
ful mission,  but  who  yet  has  found  time  to 
establish  a very  vigorous  temperance  organi- 
zation that  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been 
among  the  first  to  lead  the  way  in  the  crusade 
against  the  iniquitous  government  liquor  laws 
in  Bengal.” 

A great  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
town-hall  at  Darjeeling,  June  25th,  1889,  to 
adopt  a memorial  for  presentation  to  his  honour 
the  Lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  and  also 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  A copy  of  this 
memorial  was  forwarded  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  as  it  was  not  drawn  in  accordance 
with  the  prescribed  form,  it  could  not  be  pre- 
sented. 

The  following  are  the  four  propositions  of 
the  memorial,  which  are  accompanied  by  de- 
tailed arguments  in  favour  of  their  adoption : — 

1.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  to  and 
by  natives  should  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

2.  The  distillation  of  intoxicating  beverages 
should  be  entirely  disallowed.  3.  The  home- 
brewing of  fermented  beverages  in  a limited 
quantity  (say,  the  quantity  at  present  author- 
ized in  Darjeeling  District)  for  home  consump- 
tion should  alone  be  permitted  to  that  large 
minority  of  the  people  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  such  beverages  “from 
time  immemorial.”^  4.  If  a drink  revenue  be 
found  to  be  absolutely  indispensable,  a tax  on 
the  number  of  persons  availing  themselves  of 
the  above  permission  might  be  imposed. 

The  annual  report  for  1890  of  the  Anglo- 

1 This  sentence  does  not  apply  to  India  generally,  but 
to  the  hill  tribes  of  Darjeeling,  who  have  always  been 
liquor  drinkers,  their  beverage  being  murwa,  a mild  fer- 
mented liquor,  very  slightly  intoxicating.  The  cheap 
fiery  spirit  of  the  Indian  government  (forbidden  to  sol- 
diers) is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  comparatively 
innocent  murwa.— W.  S.  Caine. 
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Indian  Temperance  Association  gives  the  fol- 
lowing tables: — 


Table  showing  the  increase  of  Eevenue 
FROM  Ardent  Spirits  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal  over  a period  of  26  tears  : — 


Years. 

Central 

Distillery. 

Out-still. 

Total. 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-82 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

mpees. 

826,118 

1,467,944 

1,246,286 

785,785 

1,237,557 

1,611,292 

1,528,257 

1,807,450 

1,811,273 

1,886,279 

2,092,878 

2,036,335 

2,241,591 

2.330.773 
2,541,021 
1,697,085 
1,375,092 
1,181,717 
1,260,144 
1,348,214 
1,374,755 
1,388,520 

1.533.773 
1,829,229 
2,013,788 
1,953,956 

rupees. 

1,129,429 

305,330 

192,220 

35,865 

27,453 

34,055 

35,647 

39,878 

123,832 

234,989 

242,365 

191,727 

268,473 

294,626 

349,439 

1,273,826 

1,813,759 

3,039,582 

3,360,051 

3,478,084 

3,847,976 

3,466,691 

2,976,455 

2,962,020 

3,191,384 

3,136,359 

rupees. 

1,955,547 

1,773,274 

1,438,506 

821,650 

1,265,010 

1,645,347 

1,563,904 

1,847,328 

1,935,105 

2,121,268 

2,335,243 

2,228,062 

2,510,064 

2,625,399 

2,890,460 

2,970,911 

3,138,851 

4,221,299 

4,620,195 

4,826,298 

5,222,731 

4,855,211 

4,510,228 

4,791,249 

5,205,122 

5,090,315 

The  revenue  has  thus  increased  more  than 
threefold  during  the  past  twenty  years,  under 
the  now  discredited  and  condemned  out-still 
system,  whose  abolition  is  decreed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  censure  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons. 


Table  showing  the  increase  in  the  Im- 
portation OF  Foreign  Spirits  into  British 
India,  1870-89 : — 


During 

Quantity. 

During 

Quantity. 

1870- 71  ... 

1871- 72... 

1872- 73 ... 

1873- 74... 

1874- 75... 

1875- 76 ... 

1876- 77... 

1877- 78... 

1878- 79... 

1879- 80... 

Gallons. 

461,323 

671,626 

723,609 

608,824 

674,987 

704,874 

654,527 

737,714 

692,384 

814,334 

1880-81  ... 
1881-82... 

1882- 83  ... 

1883- 84... 

1884- 85  ... 

1885- 86  ... 

1886- 87  ... 

1887- 88... 

1888- 89... 

Gallons. 

848,238 

842,739 

949,169 

894,420 

857,970 

936,884 

1,064,386 

1,084,487 

1,119,367 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of 
foreign  spirits  consumed  in  British  India  has 
increased  by  over  140  per  cent  in  this  period. 


Table  showing  increase  of  Consumption  of 
Spirits  in  the  Madras  Presidency  during  the 
four  years  1885-1889,  in  gallons: — 

1885-86.  1880-87.  1887-88.  1888-89. 

710,425  ...  759,107  ...  889,102  ...  913,360 

Comparative  Statement  of  Consumption 
of  Spirits  in  Bombay  Town  and  Island  during 
five  years  1878-82,  and  five  years  1884-88,  in 
gallons: — 

1878-82.  1884-88. 

Total  imported  spirits, 1,220,480  ...  1,653,479 

„ country  spirits, 2,987,250  ...  3,112,730 

4,207,730  4,766,209 

The  present  position  of  the  liquor  traffic  at 
Bangkok  is  briefly  stated  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Assistant 
Beckett,  who  says: — “ It  is  satisfactory  to  note 
a substantial  decrease  in  the  liquor  trade.  As 
this  is  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  excise  law,  which  came  into 
force  on  April  1st,  1889,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  general 
working  of  the  law,  and  its  effect  on  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  in  Siam. 
The  Chinese  are  the  persons  chiefly  affected. 
The  effect  of  the  law  on  this  class  has  been 
most  wholesome.  Seventy  Chinese  British 
subjects  applied  for  licenses — fifty-five  of  the 
second  class,  i.e.  for  retail  sale,  that  the  spirit 
may  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  or  at  any 
other  places  than  the  licensed  house;  and  fif- 
teen of  the  first  class,  i.e.  for  wholesale  estab- 
lishments belonging  to  distillers.  On  a plea 
put  forward  by  the  recipients  that  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  law  was  dubious  as  to  the  latter 
class  of  licenses,  the  fees  that  had  been  paid 
for  the  same  were  subsequently  returned. 
Some  three  or  four  European  British  subjects 
applied  for  a license.  The  imports  of  samshu — 
a Chinese  spirit  distilled  from  rice  and  molasses 
of  an  alcoholic  strength  ranging  from  17  per 
cent  to  63  per  cent,  and  made  principally  at 
Swatow  and  Shanghai — were,  during  the  three 
months  immediately  preceding  that  in  which 
the  law  came  into  force,  unusually  large. 
Wholesale  and  retail  houses  also,  both  Euro- 
pean and  Chinese,  selling  European  liquors, 
to  escape  the  duty  took  the  opportunity  of 
ordering  large  consignments  to  be  delivered 
in  Bangkok  before  April  1st,  1889.  Thus  the 
real  effect  of  the  law  on  the  imports  will  be 
apparent  only  during  1890.  Samshu  has  al- 
ready ceased  to  be  an  import.  Formerly  a 
small  jar  of  this  spirit,  costing  about  Is.  6d.  in 
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Swatow  (a  Chinese  treaty  port),  would  be  sold 
here  for  2s.  3cf.,  leaving  a large  profit  to  Chinese 
importers.  Now,  with  a duty  of  16s.  and  up- 
wards, according  to  alcoholic  strength,  added 
to  the  price  of  each  jar,  and  the  old  stock  ex- 
hausted, many  liquor-shops  have  been  closed, 
whilst  others  find  it  remunerative  to  buy  cheap 
European  liquors,  such  as  beer,  vermuth,  and 
claret,  from  wholesale  importers,  mostly  Ger- 
man. It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most 
deleterious— the  cheap  beer,  vermuth,  and 
claret,  retailed  perhaps  in  a still  farther  adul- 
terated form,  or  the  samshu  made  in  Chinese 
stills.  Native  spirit  is  still  extensively  made  in 
Bangkok  from  molasses  imported  chiefly  from 
China.  The  monopoly  of  this  spirit  is  farmed 
by  a Siamese  official.” 

In  October,  1885,  the  Swiss  people,  by 
a vote  of  229,619  against  157,035,  insisted 
upon  an  alteration  in  the  federal  constitu- 
tion to  enable  them  to  fight  the  battle  against 
strong  drink.  During  the  subsequent  eighteen 
months  the  whole  Confederation,  every  canton 
and  every  commune,  from  end  to  end,  was 
absorbed  in  the  discussion  of  this  question 
and  preparing  for  decisive  action,  which  was 
taken  on  May  15th,  1887,  when  the  entire 
people,  as  ultimate  sovereign  authority,  was 
called  upon  to  give  its  definite  “yes”  or  “no” 
for  or  against  the  terrible  schnapspest.  On 
May  I7th  the  total  result  reported  at  Berne 
stood  as  follows:  “Yes,”  261,134;  “No,” 
137,091 ; but  the  returns  from  a few  com- 
munes had  yet  to  be  received.  The  total 
result,  however,  was  in  the  interests  of  tem- 
perance reform. 

In  speaking  of  this  vote  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  (May  19th,  1887)  remarked : “ Even 
the  enthusiasts  for  the  reform  of  the  drink 
laws  seem  to  be  astonished  at  the  splendour 
of  their  victory.  In  every  canton  except  the 
extreme  old  Calvinist  Geneva,  and  the  equally 
extreme  old  Eoman  Catholic  Freiburg,  little 
Appenzell-inner-Ehoden,  and  Solothurn,  the 
majority  of  the  ‘ ayes  ’ is  quite  a political  and 
social  portent.  It  is  significant  that  in  Geneva 
and  Freiburg  the  ‘ noes’  treble  and  quadruple 
the  ayes.  It  is  observable  that  the  vote  of  the 
‘ military,’  which  is  taken  separately,  is  four 
to  one  against  alkoholismus.  The  vote  of 
the  chief  towns  is  equally  remarkable.  Thus 
Zurich  gave  13,263  ‘ayes’  and  only  2226 
‘noes;’  Basil,  4881  ‘ayes,’ 684 ‘noes;’  Berne, 
4707  ‘ayes,’ 881  ‘noes;’  Luzern,  7080  ‘ayes,’ 
385  ‘ noes;’  Lausanne,  2461  ‘ ayes,’  618  ‘ noes;’ 


Freiburg  (the  town  as  distinct  from  the  can- 
ton) was  almost  equally  divided,  760  ‘ayes’ 
and  788  ‘noes.’  It  is  evident  that  the 
strength  of  alkoholismus  in  Switzerland  lie.s 
in  the  purely  country  populations.  An  hon- 
oui'able  exception  is  exhibited,  however,  in  the 
Berne  districts,  which  supply  the  Alpinist 
with  his  friendly  and  stalwart  guides.  In 
Grindelwald,  for  instance,  there  were  604 
‘ayes,’  but  only  2 ‘noes;’  in  Wimiuis,  215 
‘ayes,’  and  15  ‘noes.’” 

In  September,  1887,  an  International  Tem- 
perance Congress  was  held  at  Zurich,  when 
representatives  were  present  from  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States. 
The  object  was  to  discuss  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  The  Swiss  central  government,  the 
city  council  of  Zurich,  and  700  inhabitants  of 
the  town  contributed  towards  the  expenses 
necessarily  incurred  by  its  local  promoters, 
and  the  state  or  cantonal  government  placed 
the  House  of  Assembly  (Rathkaus)  at  its  dis- 
posal free  of  charge. 

The  reception  in  the  evening  was  held  in 
the  National  Hotel,  and  was  attended  by  about 
100  delegates.  After  the  customary  formal 
introductions  to  the  president.  Dr.  Forel,  and 
the  members  of  the  local  committee,  tea  was 
served  in  one  of  the  largest  rooms,  followed 
by  a conversazione.  This  opening  of  a con- 
gress with  a tea-meeting  was  an  innovation  in 
continental  practice  which  amused  many  of 
the  members,  one  of  them  describing  it  as  an 
“anglicizing  of  continental  institutions;”  and 
if  it  became  general  might  indirectly  lead  to 
very  beneficial  results  from  a temperance 
point  of  view. 

The  first  session  of  the  Congress  was  held 
in  the  Eathhaus,  commencing  on  Friday 
morning  at  eight  o’clock,  Mr.  Steiger,  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Berne  canton  in  the 
Swiss  general  assembly,  in  the  chair.  The 
meeting  lasted  over  four  hours,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  audience,  which  comfortably  filled 
the  room,  retained  their  places  to  the  end.  A 
number  of  papers  were  read,  including  those 
of  Canon  Leigh,  Professor  Millet,  Mr.  Cauder- 
lier,  and  Pastor  Naef  (of  Lausanne)  on  “ The 
Monopoly  of  theLiquorTraflic.”  Mr.  Thomaun 
(of  the  United  States)  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Effects  of  Fiscal  Measures  in  America,”  and 
Dr.  Drysdale  one  on  “The  Nutritive  Worth 
of  Alcoholic  Liquor.”  Considerable  discussion 
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followed,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of 
which  was  the  effective  m.anner  in  which  Mr. 
Joseph  Mai  ins  replied  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Mr.  Thomaun,  agent  of  the  United 
States  Brewers’  Association,  in  his  paper  on 
the  fiscal  measures  in  America.  To  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  English  delegates  and  the  sur- 
prise of  their  continental  friends  Mr.  Thomaun 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  any  subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  Congress. 

The  afternoon  session,  lasting  four  hours, 
was  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  V. 
Boehm  ert  of  Dresden.  Pastor  Eochat  deliv- 
ered an  address  in  French  on  the  work  of  the 
Blue  Cross  Society;  and  among  the  papers 
which  were  read  were  those  of  the  Eev.  J.  G. 
Mills  on  “The  Demoralization  of  Native 
Eaces  by  the  Liquor  Traffic;”  Miss  Gray 
on  “Temperance  Work  among  Women;” 
Mr.  Eowland  Hall  on  “Temperance  Work 
among  Children;”  and  of  the  representative 
of  the  National  Temperance  League  on  “ The 
Scientific  and  Educational  Aspects  of  Tem- 
perance.” A paper  was  read  by  the  Eev. 
Dawson  Burns,  D.D.,  of  London,  on  “The 
Principles  and  Policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  for  the  Legislative  Suppression  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic.” 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Proskowetz,  and  the  attendance 
was  as  large  as  ever.  The  main  subject  of 
the  papers  and  discussion  was  “ The  Organiza- 
tion, Management,  and  Usefulness  of  Asylums 
for  Inebriates.”  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
an  earnest,  eloquent,  and  powerful  address 
was  given  by  Mr.  Ludwig,  a reclaimed  drun- 
kard, who  declared  that  the  reclamation  of 
drunkards  was  impossible  unless  total  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  drinks  was  rigor- 
ously enforced.  His  address  produced  a great 
effect  on  the  audience.  His  views  were  borne 
out  by  Drs.  Forel,  Drysdale,  and  others,  who 
had  a special  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  a letter  to  the  Alliance  News  (1880,  p.  649) 
Mr.  Jakob  Bystrom  of  Eskilstima,  Sweden, 
reports  the  position  of  the  movement  in  that 
country  in  August,  1880,  as  follows: — 

“ 1.  The  Band  of  Hope. — I don’t  know  how 
many  members  it  has  now;  but  in  many 
places  it  goes  on  very  nicely. 

“ 2.  The  Blue  Ribbon  Army. — This  body  is 
now  five  years  old  in  Sweden.  It  is  very 
successful.  At  the  conference  last  year  it 
counted  8000  members.  Last  week  we  had 
this  year’s  conference  in  Eskilstuna,  when 


very  many  delegates  were  present,  and  im- 
portant questions  were  discussed.  The  secre- 
tary said  that  there  were  now  in  Sweden 
more  than  20,000  members  in  the  army.  I 
myself  have  during  this  year  carried  out 
1500  cards,  and  organized  a good  many 
societies. 

“ 3.  The  Temperance  Societies,  which  more 
or  less  are  connected  with  the  different  Chris- 
tian denominations,  number  many  thousands. 

“4.  The  Order  of  Good  Templars  is  very 
strong  in  number  in  our  country;  but  they 
do  not  agree  with  each  other  very  well  at 
present,  and  that  has  made  it  rather  weak. 
At  the  last  Grand  Lodge  meeting  in  Malmo 
a large  number  of  delegates  separated  from 
the  Grand  Lodge,  and  wish  to  organize  a new 
one  in  Sweden.  Where  this  sad  strife  may 
end  I do  not  know ; but  anyhow,  it  certainly 
will  hurt  the  temperance  cause.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Lord  may  lead  it  right  again, 
and  these  60,000  or  70,000  Good  Templars 
may  begin  to  fight  King  Alcohol  instead  of 
fighting  each  other. 

“ 5.  The  Order  of  Templars  is  a very  suc- 
cessful one.  I do  not  know  the  number  of  it. 

“6.  The  Swedish  Women’s  Temperance 
Union  is  of  late  date,  but  seems  to  have  a 
bright  future.  Branches  are  organized  in 
several  places. 

“So  far  as  I know,  there  are  now  in  our 
country  more  than  300,000  real  temperance 
friends.  Among  these  we  have  several  Riks- 
dagmen  (M.P.’s),  and  a good  many  persons 
with  pretty  great  influence. 

“ It  is  suggested  that  all  these  temperance 
bodies  should  gather  in  Stockholm  to  a tem- 
perance Riksdag  at  the  beginning  of  the 
real  Riksdag.  The  interest  seems  to  be  very 
large,  and  many  delegates  are  already  elected. 
May  the  Lord  give  us  victory. — Yours  truly, 

“Jakob  Bystrom.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1888  a petition  was  pre- 
sented to  King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  signed  by 
208,827  people,  asking  for  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traffic  in  that  country. 
The  settlement  of  this  question  is  a royal 
prerogative,  and  the  king  can  suppress  the 
liquor  traffic  whenever  he  chooses.  He  has 
a precedent  for  so  doing,  as  the  traffic  has 
been  temporarily  suspended  at  various  times 
by  former  kings  of  Sweden. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1887,  a temperance 
society  was  formed  at  Mockba,  Eussia,  under 
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the  auspices  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  In  reply 
to  a letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Malins  asking 
for  information  as  to  its  institution,  rules, 
and  membership,  the  daughter  of  the  count 
said:  “At  present  (January,  1889)  the  number 
of  our  members  is  350,  not  counting  a whole 
sect  of  about  500  people  who  have  sent  their 
desire  to  become  members  of  our  society.  As 
far  as  1 know  nothing  has  been  printed, 
because  temperance  societies  are  forbidden, 
so  that  we  have  to  copy  every  leaf  with  the 
conditions  of  the  society  to  give  to  new 
members.” 

A Paris  correspondent  of  the  Globe  (Novem- 
ber, 1885)  gives  a sad  account  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  drinking  in  France,  and  says : 

“ Not  only  are  the  wine-shops  more  nume- 
rous than  ever,  but  cheap  drinking-bars  on 
the  English  and  American  style  have  cropped 
up  everywhere,  and  more  so  in  the  poor 
neighbourhoods.  In  some  streets  there  are 
almost  as  many  mastroquets  as  there  are 
houses.  They  all  manage  to  make  a living, 
and  many  a fortune.  The  stuff  they  sell 
over  the  counter,  cheaply  as  it  is  sold,  is 
still  dear  considering  the  cost  price,  which 
is  ridiculously  small.  I have  before  me  the 
circular  of  one  of  the  marchands  en  gros  who 
furnish  these  drinks.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  various  beverages  manufactured 
by  this  firm,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  brandy 
is  supplied  as  low  as  sixpence  to  eightpence 
the  quart  bottle.  Of  what  it  is  made  good- 
ness only  knows ; but  that  it  is  liquid  poison 
pure  and  simple  is  beyond  doubt.  But  where 
are  the  inspectors  ? I fancy  I hear  the  reader 
ask.  Ah,  where  indeed? 

“This  drinking  evil,  which  was  formerly 
only  conspicuous  in  the  large  towns,  has  now 
invaded  the  smallest  and  furthermost  villages ; 
and  in  its  train  misery,  madness,  and  crime 
have  followed.  The  report  of  a sanatorial 
committee  of  inquiry  recently  published, 
bristles  with  startling  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject. A few  of  them  are  worth  giving.  For 
instance,  we  learn  that  within  the  past  fifty 
yeara  the  number  of  wine-shops  throughout 
the  country  has  risen  from  290,000  to  over 
400,000,  which,  on  a rough  calculation,  de- 
duction being  made  for  women  and  children, 
represents  a cohcivet  (drink-shop)  for  every 
thirty  persons.  In  some  provinces  the  pro- 
portion of  wine-shops  to  male  inhabitants  is 
almost  incredible.  Thus  the  Nord,  we  are 
told,  has  a debit  de  boisson  for  about  every 


twenty  consumers.  A similar  situation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  departments  of  the  Pas-de- 
Calais,  the  Ardennes,  the  Somme,  Aisne,  and 
Mayenne.  On  the  other  hand,  Gers  is  the 
department  where  the  drinking-places  are  the 
least  numerous.  Deps.  Savoie,  Hautes-Alpes, 
Chareute-Inf6rieure,  and  Pyr^nfies-Orientales 
are  also  less  affected  by  the  epidemic.  In 
Allier,  Garde,  Gironde,  and  a few  other  de- 
partments, the  d&hits  have  doubled  in  number. 
By  way  of  curiosity,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
towns  which  consume  the  most  spirits  are 
Havre,  Rouen,  Boulogne,  and  Caen,  which 
drink  an  annual  average  of  15  quarts  per 
head ; while  those  which  absorb  the  least 
are  Nice  and  Montpelier.  En  revanche,  Nice 
drinks  the  most  wine,  and  Caen  the  least. 
One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  this  aug- 
mentation of  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  increase 
in  the  lunatic  rate.  In  1862  the  number  of 
men  sent  to  the  asylums  suffering  from 
alcoholism  was  13  per  cent;  whereas  from 
1876  to  1885  the  average  rose  to  no  less  than 
22  per  cent.  As  regards  women,  the  number 
has  increased  from  2 to  5 per  cent.  In  Paris 
it  is  estimated  that  out  of  every  hundred  cases 
admitted  to  the  mad-house  at  least  40  are  due 
to  drink.” 

The  writer  goes  on  to  show  the  results 
of  intemperance  in  France  upon  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  and  adds 
that  alcoholism  has  “become  a habit  among 
children  of  both  sexes.”  Alas,  then,  for  the 
future  of  France ! 

In  April,  1887,  it  was  stated  that  the 
Danish  temperance  movement  “has  now  an 
army  of  35,000  total  abstainers”  {Alliance 
Mews,  1887,  p.  270). 

The  following,  from  the  Union  Evangelist, 
is  a striking  contrast,  showing  the  difference 
between  two  towns  in  America : — 

Guelph,  in  Ontario,  Canada,  in  April,  1887, 
was  reported  as  fifty-four  years  old ; popula- 
tion, 10,000 ; twelve  churches ; five  public,  one 
high,  and  some  private  schools ; twenty-eight 
teachers.  Always  licensed  the  sale  of  rum; 
had  a police  magistrate,  whose  salai-y  was 
1200  dollars ; and  a clerk  200  dollars.  A chief 
of  police  750  dollars,  a sergeant  of  police  500 
dollars,  and  two  policemen  at  a salary  of  450 
dollars  each,  and  another  policeman  asked  for. 
Its  poor-rate  was,  in  1881,  1914  dollars.  Crime 
— drunk,  138;  disorderly,  42;  vagi’ancy,  28; 
keeping  disorderly  houses,  6;  assaulting  police, 
3;  malicious  injury,  2;  burglary,  3;  and  6 other 
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serious  offences.  “And,”  says  the  writer,  “tliis 
instance  does  not  by  any  means  present  an  ex- 
ceptionally bad  case  for  license;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a more  favour- 
able case  under  the  operation  of  this  system 
could  be  adduced.” 

For  the  opposite  policy  look  at  Vineland, 
N.J.,  where  25rohibition  has  been  rigidly 
maintained  for  a score  of  years.  Vineland  is 
twenty-one  years  old;  population,  7000;  fifteen 
chui’ches;  four  public,  one  high  school;  twenty- 
eight  teachei’s.  Mayor  acts  as  police  magis- 
trate; no  salary.  Cost  of  one  policeman  in 
1881,  20  dollars;  appropriated  last  year  (1886) 
800  dollars  for  poor;  there  are  nine  poor  to 
look  after.  Crime  in  1881 — drunk,  10;  assault, 
5 ; larceny,  4. 

On  the  16th  November,  1887,  an  inter- 
national convention  was  signed  at  the 
Hague,  which  promises  to  do  good  service 
to  the  sailors  emijloyed  upon  that  part  of  the 
German  Ocean  outside  territorial  limits, 
which,  though  common  to  all  the  Powers, 
is  practically  beyond  the  trade  laws  of  any 
of  them.  For  some  years  a traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors  had  been  carried  on  in  ever- 
increasing  magnitude  outside  the  limit  of  terri- 
torial waters,  ostensibly  for  the  convenience 
of  the  deep-sea  fishermen,  who  often  remain 
weeks  at  sea  in  prosecution  of  their  industry. 
The  temptation  to  drinking  supplied  by  the 
floating  grog-shops  or  “coopers,”  which  placed 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  the 
Powers,  had  produced  a most  demoralizing 
influence  on  the  fishermen,  and  at  the  same 
time  aggravated  the  dangers  of  their  perilous 
calling.  Some  protection  was  needed,  hence 
this  international  agreement,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  official  statement,  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  November,  1887 : — 

The  six  Powers  bordering  on  the  North 
Sea — viz.  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Denmark  — have 
come  to  an  international  agreement  which 
applies  to  that  part  of  the  North  Sea  which 
is  outside  territorial  limits.  (Inside  territorial 
waters  each  country  can  make  its  own  laws.) 

The  arrangement  is  briefly  as  follows: — 
The  sale  of  spirits  to  fishermen  and  other 
persons  on  board  fishing- vessels  is  prohibited. 
Fishermen  are  equally  forbidden  to  buy 
spirits.  The  exchange  or  barter  for  siflrits 
of  any  article,  especially  the  fish  caught,  nets, 
or  any  part  of  the  gear  or  “ equijmge”  of  the 
fishing-boat,  is  also  prohibited.  Vessels  which 


ply  on  the  North  Sea  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  to  fishermen  other  articles  (not  spirits) 
will  have  to  be  licensed  by  the  government 
of  their  own  country,  and  be  liable  to  strict 
regulations,  with  the  object  of  ensuring  their 
not  having  spirits  on  board  for  sale.  The  six 
countries  engage  to  propose  to  their  respective 
legislatures  laws  to  carry  this  arrangement 
into  efi'ect,  and  to  punish  those  who  do  not 
conform  to  it. 

Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt  of  Boston,  U.S., 
as  rejiresentative  of  the  World’s  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  visited  China 
and  Japan  in  1887,  and  the  novelty  of  a woman 
speaking  on  temperance  and  other  subjects 
drew  large  audiences  in  Hong  Kong  and  other 
places  where  she  lectured. 

In  J ajDan  the  movement  was  exciting  atten- 
tion, and  Miss  Willard’s  book  Women  and  Tem- 
perance was  being  translated  into  Japanese 
by  Sho  Nemoto,  a brilliant  young  Japanese, 
and  a student  at  Vermont  College. 

The  Turks,  who  are  a sort  of  prohibitionists, 
are  (1889)  working  to  abolish  saloons  kept  by 
“ Christians.”  In  Constantinople  all  drinking 
places  within  250  feet  from  the  houses  of  Turk- 
ish worship  have  been  ordered  to  be  closed, 
and  the  police  are  enforcing  the  decree. 

In  1888  the  Belgian  parliament  passed  a 
law  for  the  repression  of  drunkenness,  and  in 
connection  therewith  a parliamentary  report 
was  drawn  up  by  Prince  de  Eubempr6,  which 
shows  that  drunkenness  has  taken  fast  hold 
of  the  working  population  of  that  country. 
Belgium  is  only  surpassed  by  Bavaria  in  the 
consumption  of  beer,  about  240  quarts  a year 
being  credited  to  each  inhabitant;  while  the 
consumption  of  spirits  is  about  13  quarts  a 
year  for  each  inhabitant,  or  50  quarts  for 
each  adult — a quantity  which  is  exceeded  in 
Russia  and  Denmark  alone.  One  statistician 
(a  member  of  an  alcoholic  league)  stated  at 
Li6ge  in  1886  that  there  were  100,000  pemons 
in  Belgium  who  drank  about  a pint  of  gin  a 
day,  and  no  less  than  50,000  who  drank  about 
a quart.  Official  and  quite  impartial  testi- 
mony is  afforded  by  the  last  report  on  the 
lunatic  asylums  of  Belgium  for  the  period  of 
1877-81,  whei’e  it  is  stated  that  in  these  five 
years  no  less  than  1710  alcoholic  lunatics  or 
habitual  drunkards  were  entered  in  these  esta- 
blishments, 259  being  women. 

Temperance  societies  have  done  much  to 
discourage  drunkenness,  and  in  many  com- 
munes regulations  for  checking  public  in- 
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toxication  and  habitual  drunkenness  existed. 
Fresh  legislation,  however,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  necessary  by  all  parties,  and  the  new  act 
accordingly  p;issed  easily.  It  aims  at  repress- 
ing public  intoxication,  forbidding  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  drinks  in  disorderly  houses,  and 
abolishing  the  right  to  sue  for  public-house 
debts.  Innkeepei's  ai'e  not  allowed  to  sell 
drink  to  minors  under  sixteen,  heavy  punish- 
ments are  ordered  for  those  who  intentionally 
make  othera  drunk,  and  the  text  of  the  law  is 
to  be  placarded  in  all  public  places  and  in  the 
chief  room  of  every  inn  and  public  liquor- 
shop.  The  secretai-y  to  the  British  legation 
in  Brussels,  who  gave  this  information,  in  a 
report  pointed  out  that  the  act  made  no  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards, 
and  that  there  were  no  means  of  preventing 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  public-houses, 
and  no  penalties  inflicted  on  those  who  sell 
pernicious  or  adulterated  drinks.  The  number 
of  estaminets  in  1850  was  53,097,  and  in  1885 
there  were  135,000,  or  1 to  every  40  of  the 
population,  and  1 to  every  15  adults.  In  Ant- 
werp there  was  1 to  44  of  the  population  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Neither  party  has 
yet  ventured  to  attack  the  licensed  victualling 
interest,  which  in  Belgium  as  elsewhere  has 
great  parliamentary  influence,  and  can  make 
itself  felt  at  elections.  But  in  spite  of  its 
defects  this  new  law,  or  loi  sur  Vivresse,  is  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  police 
also  enforce  its  provisions  seriously.  At  the 
first  special  sitting  of  the  Brussels  police  court 
to  judge  those  accused  of  transgiessing  the 
new  act,  over  200  men  and  80  women  were 
brought  up. — (The  Times,  December  27th, 
1888.) 

The  extent  of  the  liquor  trafiic  in  Belgium 
may  be  more  clearly  understood  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  It  has  5500  schools  to  furnish 
education  to  the  young,  and  136,000  drink- 
shops  to  allure,  deprave,  and  destroy  the 
people.  For  public  instruction  it  spends  15 
million  francs  (.£600,000);  for  intoxicating 
liquor  135  million  fi-ancs,  or  £5,400,000 — that 
is,  £l  for  education,  and  £9  for  drink  and  its 
additional  evils,  which  entail  still  further  costs. 

A.  A.  Granfklt,  M.D.,  Helsingfors,  Fin- 
land, is  well  known  in  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  because  of  his  energetic  and  suc- 


cessful efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  total  abstinence  and  prohibition  in 
his  own  country.  He  is  the  chief  originator 
of  the  temperance  movement  there,  and  has 
ever  since  been  the  leader  of  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  Temperance,  i.e.  the  total  abstainers 
of  Finland,  highly  beloved  by  his  men,  and 
esteemed  by  all.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  theologians  of  Finland,  and 
a doctor  of  medicine,  although  he  does  not 
practise,  preferring  to  hold  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  the  Finnish  Society  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people.  Being  of  noble  descent, 
he  is  an  active  member  of  the  noblemen’s  sec- 
tion of  the  Finnish  diet ; and  there,  too,  he 
time  after  time  has  fought  a good  fight  in 
behalf  of  temperance  and  prohibition.  With 
Dr.  Granfelt  originated  the  proposal  to  form 
an  International  European  Temperance  Union 
with  London  as  the  head-quarters.  This  pro- 
posal was  published  in  the  latter  part  of  1889 
by  the  temperance  pei'iodicals  of  Finland,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  also  by  one  or 
two  temperance  papers  of  Germany,  Holland, 
and  other  countries.  The  promoter  suggested 
the  holding  of  an  International  Anti-alcohol 
Congress  in  Christiania,  Norway,  in  1890. 

In  an  article  in  the  Alliance  News,  Nov. 
22d,  1889,  Dr.  Granfelt’s  views  are  set  forth 
by  Mr.  C.  Wagener  of  Sabro,  Mundelstrup, 
Denmark,  who  gives  a brief  summary  of  the 
nature  and  work  of  the  proposed  Union,  which 
are  briefly  as  follows; — 1.  To  collect  temper- 
ance literature  of  all  nations  and  languages, 
and  to  establish  a dep6t  for  the  sale  or  loan 
of  such  literature.  2.  To  translate,  publish, 
and  circulate  temperance  literature.  3.  To 
publish  a European  temperance  monthly  re- 
view on  a scientific  basis,  yet  in  a popular 
form.  4.  To  appoint  travelling  temperance 
lecturers.  5.  To  draw  up  a plan  for  temper- 
ance and  prohibition  work.  (He  personally 
favoured  local  option,  and  suggested  an  agree- 
ment upon  this  question.)  6.  To  complete 
statistics,  &c.  Other  questions  might  be 
added  at  the  discretion  of  the  Congress.  The 
article  concludes  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  Union,  whose  committee 
should  represent  England,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Finland, 
Austria,  Spain,  &c.,  if  possible. 
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For  organizations  combining  practical  work 
with  educational  agencies  and  attractive  dis- 
plays, the  temperance  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  are  more  apt,  and  possibly 
more  partial,  and  there  these  are  more  popular 
and  successful  than  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. While  some  of  these  organizations  are 
numerically  strong  and  doing  a great  work  in 
America  and  Canada,  they  are  little  mentioned 
and  understood  in  this  country,  and  we  there- 
fore propose  giving  particulars  of  some  of  them, 
commencing  with  the  Royal  Templars  of  Tem- 
perance. This  is  a Christian  temperance  and 
prohibition  order,  whose  doors  are  open  to 
men  or  women  desiring  to  unite  in  the  effort 
to  combat  the  evil  of  intemperance.  To  use 
their  own  words,  “ the  Royal  Templar  Order 
is  not  a temperance  beneficiary  society,  but  a 
beneficiary  temperance  society.”  It  holds  that 
total  abstainers  are  less  liable  to  sickness  and 
accident,  and  live  longer  than  non-abstainers, 
and  so  suffer  injustice  when  classified  with 
such  heavier  risks  in  insurance  companies  or 
benefit  societies.  It  has  several  specially 
peculiar  features,  and  may  be  best  described 
as  a semi-military  temperance  organization, 
which,  while  it  aims  to  add  lustre  and 
strength  to  the  crusade  against  the  liquor 
traffic  on  the  American  continent,  combines 
some  of  the  best  features  of  the  Good  Templar 
Order  with  those  of  a mutual  insurance  and 
benefit  society.  It  was  founded  about  the 
year  1878,  in  Buffalo,  New  York  state,  and 
soon  attained  a recognized  position  as  a 
national  temperance  order. 

Its  objects  are:  1.  To  teach  that  intem- 
perance and  all  that  produces  or  sustains  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a crime,  and  its  work 
is  to  strive  to  overthrow  the  trafiic  in  strong 


drink.  2.  To  educate  the  young  in  temper- 
ance principles,  and  to  reform  and  strengthen 
those  who  have  fallen.  3.  To  improve  the 
moi’al,  intellectual,  social,  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  its  members,  4.  To  teach  its  members 
to  be  industrious  and  provident.  5.  To  fur- 
nish medical  attendance  and  care  for  sick 
members ; to  afford  pecuniary  aid  to  disabled 
members;  to  give  respectable  burial  to  the 
dead,  and  provide  for  widows,  orphans,  or 
friends  left  behind.  6.  By  its  experience  to 
prove  that  carefully-selected  total  abstainers 
will  live  longer,  have  less  sickness,  fewer 
accidents,  and  enjoy  greater  physical  blessings 
than  non-abstainem. 

After  its  introduction  into  Canada,  the 
Order  was  taken  hold  of  by  some  of  the 
prominent  temperance  leaders,  and  spread  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  allow 
it  separate  jurisdiction  as  regards  all  its  busi- 
ness and  benefits,  but  it  maintains  fraternal 
relations  with  the  Supreme  Council  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  a total  membership  of 
over  50,000,  of  whom  about  20,000  are  in 
Canada,  5700  being  select  or  beneficiary  mem- 
bers. It  has  a monthly  organ,  the  Interna- 
tional Royal  Templar,  which  is  supplied  free 
to  every  member,  and  is  said  to  have  a total 
circulation  of  over  250,000  copies.  It  is  ably 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Buchanan,  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Order  in  1890.  The  head  power 
in  Canada  is  the  Dominion  Council,  made  up  of 
its  own  officers  and  delegated  representatives 
from  each  Provincial  or  Grand  Council;  these 
Grand  Councils  being  in  turn  representative 
of  the  district  and  local  councils.  The  Order 
is  extended  by  means  of  special  organizers  and 
Royal  Revival  Bands,  who  conduct  gospel  tem- 
perance missions  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
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vincial  Mission  Boards.  These  have  been  very 
successful  in  helping  on  general  temperance 
■work,  the  pledges  taken  at  their  meetings 
numbering  thousands  every  year.  The  select 
councils  Ciirry  on  their  work  under  very  im- 
posing and  impressive  ceremonies.  The  Royal 
Degree  is  open  to  all  who  desire  to  take  the 
pledge  and  unite  in  the  usual  work  of  the  tem- 
perance lodges.  The  Canada  Citizen  (August 
16th,  1890)  says:  “Its  degrees  are  real  and 
distinct,  far  more  so  than  the  I.O.G.T.;  its 
members  not  only  do  good  but  get  good,  and 
it  has  enough  of  the  formal,  the  mystic,  the 
secret  about  it  to  charm  souls  so  turned.  It 
is  wide  enough  for  any  work,  close  enough 
for  any  secret.  It  is  a ‘ great  idea,’  and  one 
too  good  to  be  confined  to  this  continent.” 

The  Order  has  a sick  and  funeral  benefit 
open  to  members,  and  medical  attendance 
is  arranged  for  by  the  payment  of  a small 
monthly  fee.  Those  desiring  the  farther 
benefit  of  life  assurance  may  enter  the  Select 
Degree.  Certificates  (or  policies)  of  .£100, 
£200,  £300,  or  £400  value  are  issued,  pay- 
able to  the  dependants  at  death.  The  total 
cost  to  a member,  male  or  female,  under 
thirty  averages  4s.  per  month,  for  which  he 
would  be  entitled  to  £l  a week  for  a period 
not  exceeding  twelve  weeks,  £10  of  funeral 
expenses,  and  £200  of  insurance.  The  en- 
trance fees  for  insurance,  &c.,  are:  males, 
£2  2s.,  females,  £l  12s.  The  death-rate 
being  small  (in  1889  it  was  6^  per  1000),  a 
reserve  of  over  £5000  has  been  accumulated, 
which  is  invested  at  interest.  To  retain  the 
membership  of  those  who  are  attracted  by 
the  uniform  of  other  benefit  societies,  a third 
degree  has  been  instituted,  termed  the 
Knights’  Degree.  This  provides  further 
insurances  if  so  desired,  which  can  be  secured 
without  taking  the  uniform,  or  the  uniform 
can  be  taken  alone.  The  special  temperance 
work  of  the  degree  is  enforcement  of  the 
license-laws  and  the  study  of  physical  cul- 
ture. The  entrance  fee  is  £1  5s.;  uniforms 
cost  about  £8;  and  a quarterly  payment  of 
10s.  secures  £40  at  death,  and  £40  per 
annum  for  the  succeeding  four  years,  thus 
keeping  the  widow  and  children  under  the 
immediate  care  of  the  Command  for  that 
period. 

The  Order  has  a juvenile  branch  known 
as  the  Cadet  Templars  of  Temperance,  and 
makes  use  of  the  study  of  physical  culture  as 
its  primary  work,  after  the  signing  of  the 


pledge  against  strong  drink  and  tobacco. 
These  Cadet  corps  can  be  started  in  schools, 
&c.,  by  consent  of  the  superintendent,  by 
Christian  workers,  even  if  not  connected 
with  the  Order,  and  the  simple  services  for 
opening  are  much  appreciated  wherever  tried  ; 
while  the  classes  for  physical  culture  give 
scope  for  the  Knights  to  put  in  some  solid 
work,  and  also  add  a very  attractive  feature, 
calculated  to  interest  and  retain  the  member 
at  an  age  when  the  simple  Band  of  Hope 
exei'cises  might  lose  their  power. 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  Dominion 
Council  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  Royal 
Templars  of  Temperance,  was  held  in  Mon- 
treal on  the  12th  of  August,  1890,  when  all 
the  officers  were  present,  and  every  Grand 
jurisdiction  had  its  full  complement  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  floor.  From  the  reports 
presented  it  appears  that  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1890,  was  a very  prosperous  one. 
The  net  gain  of  membership  was  nearly 
3000,  making  a total  membership  of  20,000, 
in  round  numbers,  in  the  Dominion.  In  the 
Beneficiary  Department  577  certificates  of 
insurance  were  added,  bringing  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  carried  up  to  £1,054,680. 
The  average  age  of  the  members  of  the  in- 
surance department  is  39'92.  During  the 
year  the  sum  of  £8000  was  paid  out  to 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members; 
but  the  surplus  in  this  department  was  in- 
creased from  £3900  last  year  to  £5227,  of 
which  £5000  is  bearing  interest  at  four  per 
cent.  The  receipts  in  the  General  Fund  De- 
partment reached  £2465,  and  the  expenditure 
left  a balance  in  hand  of  a little  over  £3. 
The  Publication  and  Cadet  Departments  had 
good  reports,  and  the  White  Cross  Depart- 
ment had  been  very  prosperous.  A White 
Shield  Department  (for  females)  was  about 
to  be  established.  The  various  departments 
of  temperance  work  were  specially  provided 
for,  and  resolutions  passed  in  favour  of 
temperance  education  in  the  public  schools, 
Sunday-school  lessons,  &c.;  as  also  resolutions 
recommending  the  local  option  provisions  of 
the  Ontario  license  law,  the  election  of  pro- 
hibition candidates  to  the  colonial  parlia- 
ment, and  condemning  the  permit  system 
introduced  into  the  North-West  Territories. 
Officers  for  1890-91  were  elected,  and  Toronto 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  meeting  next 
session. 

The  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance  believe 
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in  some  of  the  tactics  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  have  a monster  annual  demonstration, 
or  a series  of  meetings,  in  an  encampment  on 
public  ground  in  cities  where  large  numbers 
of  people  can  be  congregated  together.  The 
place  selected  for  1890  was  Montreal,  and  the 
arrangements  were  on  a most  extensive  scale. 
Before  giving  any  particulars  of  this  Camp, 
we  may  mention  some  of  the  prominent 
officials  of  the  Order,  most  of  whom  took 
part  in  the  pi'oceedings.  W.  W.  Buchanan 
of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  is  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  a man  of  commanding  presence  and 
winning  manners.  He  is  a good  organizer, 
a pleasing  speaker,  and  ably  edits  the  official 
organ.  Field-marshal  A.  M.  Featherstone 
has  advanced  to  the  position  of  Dominion 
Councillor  with  unprecedented  rapidity. 
When  he  became  a member  of  the  Order  in 
1886  the  roll  for  Quebec  bore  only  about  50 
names,  but  largely  owing  to  his  laboui's  and 
influence  the  province  has  now  a Grand 
Council  and  a following  of  over  2000  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Featherstone  was  the  first  Grand 
Councillor  of  Quebec,  and  in  1890  held  the 
position  of  Dominion  Councillor.  Me.  E.  J. 
Latimer  of  Montreal  was  unanimously 
elected  Grand  Councillor  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Featherstone,  and  is  proving  himself  a 
zealous  leader  of  the  provincial  forces.  J. 
H.  Land  of  Hamilton,  the  Dominion  Secre- 
rary,  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  a son  of  Colonel  Land.  He  is 
said  to  be  a whole  Law  and  Order  League  in 
one  person,  and  is  accordingly  cordially  hated 
by  the  liquor-men  of  Hamilton.  He  has  held 
the  office  of  Dominion  Secretary  for  several 
years,  and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  office.  The  Eev.  T.  E.  M'Nair, 
Grand  Councillor  of  Ontario,  is  a Methodist 
minister,  of  excellent  ability  as  a speaker, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Ontario 
officers.  G.  V.  Emory,  M.D.,  Grand  Secre- 
tary of  Ontario,  is  one  of  the  leading  phy- 
sicians of  Hamilton.  He  has  twice  been 
re-elected  to  his  present  office.  Hon.  Judge 
Tatem  of  Michigan,  is  Supreme  Advocate,  or 
chief  legal  adviser  of  the  Order,  and  a popular 
speaker.  S.  J.  Symons  of  Montreal,  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  serv- 
ing his  first  year,  and,  as  the  Montreal  Witness 
says,  “ fills  the  bill,”  working  eflfectively 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Grand  Coun- 
cillor. Edgar  C.  Waters,  District  Coun- 
cillor, Montreal  District,  is  an  earnest. 


enthusiastic  worker.  Eev.  A.  M.  Phillips, 
B.D.,  Toronto,  Dominion  Chaplain,  is  one  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  Toronto 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  has 
held  the  offices  of  Supreme  Councillor  and  of 
Dominion  Councillor.  Colonel  J.  Hughes, 
Grand  Trustee,  is  recognized  as  a most  valu- 
able member  of  the  executive  board  of  Ontai'io. 
Captain  W.  A.  Dunnett,  Grand  Vice- 
Templar  of  Ontario,  is  now  devoting  his 
whole  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Order  as 
organizer  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  He  is 
a vigorous  and  interesting  speaker,  and  much 
esteemed  by  the  Dominion  officers.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Howland,  ex-mayor  of  Toronto,  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  speakers  in  the  Dominion, 
and  draws  large  audiences.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bulmer  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  is  the 
aggressive  organizer  and  leader  of  the 
Maritime  Prohibition  party  of  Canada,  and 
a smart,  trenchant  debater.  He  is  also 
editor  of  the  Voice.  Colonel  L.  E.  Dudley 
of  Boston  is  secretary  of  the  International 
Law  and  Order  League,  and  a man  of  much 
energy  and  power  on  the  platform.  Henry 
Morton  of  Montreal,  Grand  Treasurer  of 
Quebec,  is  a veteran  temperance  reformer; 
and  Principal  Austin,  M.A.,  B.D.,  of  Alma 
College,  is  a temperance  divine  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  whole  of  Canada. 

With  such  a staflf  of  officers,  workers,  and 
speakers,  and  such  a programme  as  that  ad- 
vertised in  the  official  organ  of  the  Order,  the 
annual  Camp  for  1890  of  the  Eoyal  Templars 
of  Temperance  might  well  be  looked  upon  as 
the  temperance  event  of  the  year  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  On  Thursday,  14th  August, 
the  Camp  was  opened  in  Montreal,  when  “the 
greatest  temperance  demonstration  ever  held 
in  Canada”  was  continued  for  eight  days.  In 
the  morning  a grand  procession  paraded  the 
streets,  headed  by  General  W.  W.  Buchanan, 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Eoyal  Knights, 
and  the  Supreme  Staff  in  full-dress  uniforms, 
accompanied  by  bands  of  music.  On  entering 
the  Camp  ground  the  Knight  Templars  formed 
to  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Staff,  and  the 
Select  Knights  to  the  left.  “Attention”  was 
the  order,  and  by  command  of  General  Bu- 
chanan, Brigadier-general  Stewart  presented 
to  Commander  Hulek  of  the  Select  Knights 
the  compliments  of  the  Commander-in-chief 
and  the  thanks  of  the  brigade  for  the  very 
kind  part  they  had  taken  in  the  reception  of 
the  Knights.  Commander  Hulek  responded 
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gracefully,  his  words  being  echoed  by  the 
cheers  of  his  conmiand. 

On  the  Camp  ground  about  a hundred  pri- 
vate tents  were  pitched,  and  in  these  the 
members  lived  during  the  eight  days.  There 
was  a large  pavilion  for  meetings  and  concerts, 
a large  dining-tent,  and  numerous  other  can- 
vas structures  used  as  reading-rooms,  offices, 
&c.  Shortly  after  three  o’clock  the  proceed- 
ings commenced  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Dominion  Councillor  by  an  exquisite  selection 
of  music.  The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Dougall,  president  of  the  Quebec 
Provincial  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Alliance. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Senator  Vidal, 
president  of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  who  de- 
clared that  the  temperance  organizations  would 
rest  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  prohibition 
for  the  whole  Dominion.  Mr.  W.  H.  Howland 
followed  with  a stirring  “good  old  gospel  tem- 
perance” address.  The  Eev.  W.  KettleweU 
spoke  of  the  benefits  Hatton  county  had  de- 
rived from  the  Scott  Act,  and  the  misery 
which  had  come  to  his  personal  knowledge 
through  a return  to  the  “iniquitous  provincial 
license  law.”  In  the  evening  the  pavilion  was 
crowded  to  excess,  when  a civic  welcome  was 
given  by  acting-Mayor  Hurted  and  Aider- 
men  Eolland,  Clendinning,  Martineau,  Dubuc, 
Gauthier,  and  Shorey.  After  Mr.  Hurted’s 
greeting,  Alderman  Clendinning,  in  an  earnest 
address,  exhorted  united  action  against  the 
common  enemy  — strong  drink;  and  he  was 
ably  supported  by  Aldermen  Eolland  and 
Shorey,  the  latter  having  been  a temperance 
worker  from  the  age  of  sixteen.  General  Bu- 
chanan made  an  apt  reply,  and  the  evening 
was  spent  in  enjoying  the  music  of  a splendid 
band  and  the  Eoyal  Eevival  Singers,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Fred.  Meyers. 

Friday,  the  15th,  was  the  Father  Mathew 
Centenary,  and  the  early  part  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  physical  culture  and  as  the  campers 
felt  disposed.  In  the  afternoon  the  Father 
Mathew  Centenary  meeting  was  held,  over 
which  Mr.  W.  T.  L.  Eeed  of  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  Grand  Councillor  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  presided.  In  the  course  of  his  in- 
troductory remarks  the  chairman  attempted  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  high  license,  and  said  “ no 
better  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Father  Mathew  than  to  decide  to  unite  on  the 
temperance  question  and  put  down  the  liquor 
traffic.”  Mr.  F.  S.  Spence  of  Toronto  elo- 
quently outlined  Father  Mathew’s  life  and 


work.  There  was  no  sectarianism  in  the  man, 
as  all  classes  of  people  took  the  pledge  at  his 
solicitation.  The  Eev.  James  Kines  of  King- 
ston thought  Father  Matheyf  should  not  be 
claimed  only  as  an  Irishman,  but  for  the 
world.  Mr.  J.  Jamieson,  M.P.,  spoke  on  the 
prohibitory  aspect  of  the  question,  and  said 
he  believed  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  was  not  below  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  people  on  the  temperance 
question;  and  as  the  politicians  saw  that  the 
people  do  want  temperance  legislation,  then 
they  would  get  a prohibition  law  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  A crowded  meeting  was  again  held 
in  the  evening,  when  stirring  addresses  were 
given  by  Professor  A.  A.  Hopkins  of  New  York 
and  Dr.  J.  J.  M'Laren,  Q.C.,  of  Toronto. 

On  Saturday  the  Templars  varied  their  daily 
round  of  meetings,  drills,  and  physical  culture 
classes  by  an  all-round  water  trip,  going  up 
to  Lachine  on  the  Filgate,  and  home  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  Eapids.  This  was  the  big 
day  of  the  Camp  so  far  as  attendance  was  con- 
cerned, and  was  termed  Cadet  Day,  or  the  day 
devoted  to  the  juveniles.  From  two  to  three 
o’clock  the  crowd  poured  into  the  grounds  and 
thronged  the  auditorium  tent  to  overflowing. 
The  Eev.  T.  E.  M'Nair,  Grand  Councillor 
of  Ontario,  occupied  the  chair.  Miss  Julia 
Coleman  of  New  York  gave  a practical  address 
on  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol,  which  she 
considered  was  rightly  named  “the  devil  in  so- 
lution.” Dr.  B.  E.  M'Kenzie  of  Toronto  gave  an 
address  on  “ physical  culture.”  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a review  of  the  Cadets  in  the  grounds 
facing  the  tent.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
grand  band  concert  and  vocal  selections  by 
noted  singers,  when  again  there  was  a big 
crowd,  the  Commander-in-chief  presiding,  and 
keeping  the  audience  in  capital  humour. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  17th  the  Knights 
were  at  their  post,  and  about  four  hundred 
turned  out  to  morning  service.  After  singing 
“ I’m  a soldier  of  the  Cross,”  Principal  Austin 
of  Alma  College  read  the  lesson  and  ofl’ered 
up  prayer.  The  Chaplain-general,  Eev.  J.  W. 
Bell,  B.D.,  of  Manitoba,  preached  the  sermon 
from  2 Timothy  ii.  1,  3,  4.  A pretty  good 
audience  assembled  for  the  afternoon  meet- 
ing, when  after  a few  sacred  selections  by 
the  band  and  the  singing  of  two  hymns  by 
the  choir,  Eev.  James  Kines  of  Kingston  con- 
ducted the  devotional  exercises.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Buchanan,  chairman,  then  introduced  the  Hon. 
J.  M.  Langston  of  Washington,  who  is  of 
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African  descent,  an  out-and-out  teetotaller,  a 
non-smoker,  and  a good  speaker.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Phillips,  B.D.,  of 
Toronto,  who  spoke  strongly  on  the  tobacco 
habit  as  well  as  that  of  drinking.  An  elderly 
medical  gentleman,  a visitor  from  the  United 
Stiites,  rose  up  in  the  audience  and  declared 
that  the  bulwark  of  rum  power  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent  was  the  medical  profession,  and 
gave  them  his  views  on  the  action  of  alcohol, 
which  did  not  nourish  the  body,  but  passed 
from  it  as  pure  alcohol  as  it  enters.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a crowded  tent.  The  ser- 
vice was  opened  by  the  Rev.  J.  Kines  offering 
up  prayer,  and  Principal  Austin  reading  the 
Scriptures.  The  annual  temperance  sermon 
was  then  preached  by  the  principal,  who  took 
for  his  text  the  words  of  Paul  in  Phil.  i.  27, 
making  them  the  groundwork  of  a powerful 
discourse  on  “A  Good  Citizen.”  This  service 
was  followed  by  a beautiful  and  impressive 
ceremonial  known  as  the  Council  of  Sorrow, 
or  memorial  service  to  the  dead.  The  late 
James  Wanless  of  Varna,  Ontario,  was  the 
only  member  of  the  Dominion  Council  to  pass 
over  to  the  majority  during  the  year,  and  the 
service  was  devoted  to  his  memory.  Dominion 
Councillor  Featherstone,  Dominion  Chaplain 
Bell,  and  Past  Dominion  Councillors  Phillips, 
Stewart,  and  Buchanan  participated  in  the 
ceremony,  surrounding  a heavily-draped  altar 
and  urn,  and  each  depositing  after  his  address 
an  emblematic  tribute  on  the  altar.  The  choir 
assisted  with  soft,  mournful  music,  and  a deep, 
solemn  feeling  pervaded  the  audience.  The 
white  bouquets,  flowers,  and  evergreen  wreaths 
deposited  on  the  memorial  altar  by  the  mem- 
bers were  rich  and  beautiful. 

Monday,  the  18th,  was  Law  and  Order  Day, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights.  In  the 
afternoon  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council 
received  the  Commander-in-chief,  who  de- 
livered his  annual  address,  and  explained  the 
three  grades  of  membership  in  the  Knights 
Degree : the  Companion  or  probationary  grade; 
the  Knight  or  grade  of  full  membership;  and 
the  Commander  or  honorary  grade,  the  highest 
in  the  Degree  and  Order.  This  last  grade  was 
only  attained  by  serving  for  a full  year  as  the 
Commander  of  a Command,  or  by  performing 
some  special  service  for  the  Degree.  On  that 
day  it  was  his  pleasure  and  privilege  to  elevate 
to  this  grade  a vigorous  and  devoted  Knight, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  his  comrades  for  the 
honour.  Then  followed  an  imposing  ceremo- 


nial, when  General  Buchanan  installed  the 
Chaplain-general,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bell  of  Win- 
nipeg, asaKnightCommander,Miss  Sanderson, 
Dominion  Superintendent  of  Cadets,  affixing 
to  his  breast  the  Star  of  Fulfilment,  the  em- 
blem of  his  new  grade,  consisting  of  a magni- 
ficent nine-pointed  star  set  with  precious 
stones.  In  the  evening  the  large  tent  was 
completely  filled,  the  chair  being  occupied  by 
Major  Bond,  and  addresses  delivered  by  Colonel 
L.  Edwin  Dudley  of  Boston,  secretary  of  the 
International  Law  and  Order  League,  and  the 
Hon.  J.  Mercer  Langston  of  Washington. 

Tuesday,  the  19th,  was  termed  Prohibition 
Day,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bell,  B.D.,  presiding  over 
the  afternoon  meeting.  Principal  Austin  and 
J.T.Bulmerof  Halifax beingthe chief  speakers. 
In  the  evening,  after  the  usual  half-hour’s  con- 
cert, there  was  a grand  debate  on  “ Is  a Pro- 
hibition Party  necessary?”  Professor  Walter 
Thomas  Mills  of  the  National  University  of 
the  United  States  was  appointed  to  take  the 
affirmative,  and  Mr.  Albert  Griffin  of  Kansas 
the  negative.  Mr.  A.  M.  Featherstone  pre- 
sided, and  at  once  introduced  Mr.  Mills,  who 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  a half.  It  was  decided 
to  give  Mr.  Griffin  the  next  evening,  with  Mr. 
Bulmer  to  reply.  On  that  evening  there  was 
an  immense  gathering,  it  being  “ one  of  the 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  audiences  since 
the  opening  of  the  Camp.”  After  ashort  prayer 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Bell,  the  chairman,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Latimer,  introduced  Mr.  Griffin  to  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  Professor  Mills.  He  went  into 
the  question  by  giving  a resume  of  American 
history,  and  tried  to  prove  that  a third  party 
was  unnecessary,  making  some  incorrect  allu- 
sions to  England,  France,  &c.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  what  was  most  wanted  was  old- 
fashioned  temperance  meetings  advocating 
moral  suasion.  Mr.  Bulmer,  in  the  absence  of 
Professor  Mills,  then  spoke  on  the  affirmative 
side,  with  marked  ability,  and  a closer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  than  Mr.  Griffin 
manifested. 

Wednesday,  the  20th,  was  set  down  in  the 
programme  as  Woman’s  Day,  and  the  ladies 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  one  of  the 
brightest  days  of  the  Camp.  Everything 
looked  bright  and  fresh,  and  the  audience  at 
the  afternoon  meeting  was  the  largest  of  any 
day  meeting.  Mrs.  T.  G.  Williams,  president 
of  the  Montreal  Woman’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  occupied  the  chair,  and  thanked 
the  Royal  Templars  for  having  paid  the  women 
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the  tribute  of  setting  apart  a day  in  recognition 
of  their  part  of  tlie  work.  The  Rev.  T.  R. 
M'Nair,  Grand  Councillor  of  Ontario,  and  the 
Hon.  Senator  Dewey  of  Michigan,  were  the 
chief  speakers.  Mi's.  E.  H.  Bradley  of  London, 
England,  the  great  White  Shield  leader,  ad- 
dressed a meeting  exclusively  for  women  on 
social  purity. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  closing 
day  of  the  Camp,  Mi-s.  E.  H.  Bradley  gave  an 
address  on  the  White  Shield  and  the  aims  of 
the  Social  Purity  Department.  In  the  evening 
a storm  raged  so  violently  as  to  endanger  the 
large  pavilion,  and  the  committee  decided  to 
allow  no  one  to  enter  it.  A meeting  was  held, 
however,  in  the  Knox  Presbyterian  Church 
on  the  following  evening.  On  the  Thursday 
afternoon  a Prohibition  Conference  was  held 
on  the  Camp  ground. 

Speaking  of  this  demonstration  of  the  Royal 
Templai-s,  the  Canadian  Voice  remarks: — 
“This  organization  unquestionably  is  one  of 
the  great  forces  working  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  drink  traffic  in  Canada.  The  programme 
recently  carried  out  at  Montreal  is  not  only  a 
great  credit  to  this  organization,  but  full  of 
suggestions  to  other  societies.  Here  we  have 
a meeting  kept  up  for  eight  or  nine  days  right 
in  the  commercial  centre  of  Canada,  with  the 
daily  papers  publishing  from  ten  to  twenty 
columns  a day,  and  this,  be  it  remembered, 
not  the  glorification  of  the  Royal  Templars, 
but  the  literature  of  every  aspect  of  the  reform. 
Speakers  from  England,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  talking  daily  to  more  than  a 
million  of  people,  the  programme  literally  and 
exactly  carried  out  without  variance  or  hitch, 
and  at  a loss  of  £200  to  the  Order ! Truly 
this  Order  is  well  named  ‘Royal.’  They  do 
things  after  no  half-hearted  method,  and  they 
will  receive  accordingly.  Their  managing 
director  and  principal  man,  W.  W.  Buchanan 
of  Hamilton,  is  a very  bright,  keen  man,  and 
associated  with  him  is  a corps  of  men  the 
equals  of  any  in  Canada,  W.  A.  Dunnett,  R.  J. 
Latimer,  A.  M.  Featherstone,  Henry  Morton, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Bell,  and  others.  Most  of  these 
men  are  radical  prohibitionists,  who  have  long 
felt  the  utter  hopelessness  of  working  through 
the  old  parties.” 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Order  League,  to  whose  work 
the  evening  of  Monday,  August  18th,  was 
devoted  by  the  Royal  Templars  in  the  Camp 
at  Montreal.  The  story  of  the  origin  and 


work  of  this  League  was  given  on  that 
occasion  by  Colonel  L.  Edwin  Dudley  of 
Boston,  the  secretary.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  its  founders,  and  from  his 
address  we  learn  that  it  originated  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  He  told  the  meeting  that  he 
was  atti'acted  to  the  work  by  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  newsboys  on  the  streets,  very 
often  using  intoxicating  liquors;  and  he  at 
once  set  about  to  see  whether  something  could 
not  be  done  to  close  the  saloon  to  minors,  and, 
as  a result,  found  that  there  was  a strict  law 
regarding  that  offence.  Nothing  was  beiog 
done  in  regard  to  it,  and  he  could  find  no  one 
willing  to  enter  upon  a crusade  against  the 
sale  of  liquors  to  minors.  It  was  thus  found 
necessary  to  make  a place  for  workers  who 
could  not  accept  all  the  tenets  of  the  temper- 
ance organization  in  their  extremeness;  so 
Leagues  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing all  temperance  legislation  on  the  statute- 
books.  The  work  was  started  by  jirosecuting 
dealers  for  selling  to  minors,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  de- 
tectives to  get  the  necessary  evidence,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  get  by  other  means.  The 
result  obtained  fully  justified  the  means,  but 
if  other  ways  could  have  been  used,  the  League 
was  quite  willing  to  do  so.  The  speaker  even 
went  to  the  saloons  with  the  detectives  himself 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  In  one  saloon  he 
found  twenty -seven  little  boys,  all  playing 
for  drinks,  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  afterwards  of  driving  the 
owners  of  the  place  out  of  business.  The 
League  met  with  no  end  of  diflBculty  in  their 
work,  as  at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
the  police  board  was  under  the  thumb  of  the 
liquor  interests.  However,  the  fight  went 
on  for  three  years,  and  much  good  was  ac- 
complished. A step  to  have  the  gi’anting  of 
licenses  by  a board  appointed  in  the  city  was 
then  made,  and  after  a strong  fight  was  suc- 
cessful. 

The  colonel  went  on  to  show  that  the  League 
had  been  successful  in  a great  many  things, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  get  a prohibition 
law  on  the  statute-books,  and  until  this  was 
done  prohibition  could  not  be  got.  “ Fighting 
the  thing  on  theories  won’t  do,”  he  remarked; 
“ and  much  as  it  might  be  liked,  prohibition 
cannot  be  had  until  there  is  a law  for  it.  It 
was  recognized  at  the  start  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a concentrated  public  opin- 
ion at  the  back  of  the  movement.  With  tliat 
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object  in  view  the  work  was  explained  to  the 
congregations  in  the  different  churches.  As 
a result  of  the  League’s  efforts,  the  number  of 
licensed  saloons  was  reduced  from  2600  at  the 
time  the  work  was  started,  to  780  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Not  one  of  them  dares  to  sell 
liquor  to  minoi's  or  to  keep  open  on  Sundays. 
There  are  now  1200  Law  and  Order  Leagues 
in  the  United  States,  all  doing  a good  work.” 
He  instanced  several  cases  of  cities  that  voted 
no  license,  and  the  fight  which  followed,  re- 
sulting successfully  for  the  Law  and  Order 
League.  He  said  legislators  want  to  know 
what  is  being  done  with  the  laws  already  in 
existence,  when  asked  for  more  laws;  and  if 
every  possible  use  was  made  of  those  given 
us,  then  better  ones  would  come,  until  the 
straight  road  to  prohibition  could  be  viewed 
in  the  distance. 

The  Hon.  J.  Mercer  Langston  of  Wash- 
ington, another  advocate  of  the  League,  is  an 
experienced  lawyer,  and  in  his  younger  days 
used  to  defend  liquor  cases  in  Ohio.  On  the 
awakening  of  the  temperance  party  Mr.  Lang- 
ston was  persuaded  to  adopt  their  views,  and 
his  previous  experience  on  the  liquor  side  did 
both  him  and  the  cause  good  service.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  at  this  meeting  Mr.  Lang- 
ston said:  “One  of  the  troubles  with  temper- 
ance people  is,  that  they  are  too  indifferent. 
On  the  other  hand  the  liquor-dealers  are  alive 
to  their  interests,  and  will  fight  every  inch  of 
their  ground.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
law  suits  or  not;  let  it  be  enforced,  whether 
it  be  extreme  or  not.  The  law  must  be  exe- 
cuted to  educate  the  people,  because  it  is  won- 
derful how  much  light  has  been  thrown  abroad 
by  the  enforcement  of  law  in  the  courts.  He 
believed  there  were  only  two  means  of  ad- 
vancing temperance — the  first  was  by  moral 
suasion,  and  the  other  by  legal  enactment.” 

A Law  and  Order  League  was  in  active 
operation  in  Montreal,  and  a good  work  was 
being  done  by  I)r.  Bazin  and  an  influential 
committee.  Here  is  work  and  suggestive  ideas 
for  a certain  section  of  temperance  workers, 
who  might  render  essential  service  to  the 
cause  by  adopting  these  methods  as  steps  to- 
wards the  final  and  complete  overthrow  of 
the  liquor  traffic. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Alliance 
for  the  Total  Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  St.  James’s  Church, 
Montreal,  on  August  14th,  1890,  the  Hon. 
Senator  A.  Vidal,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 


A large  number  of  the  credentialed  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  were  present. 
The  report  of  the  executive  committee  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Maclaren,  and  spoke  of 
the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  malt  and 
spirituous  liquors  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1889.  This  increase  was  imputed  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Scott  Act  in  Ontario,  and  the  opening 
of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  North-West.  “In 
Ontario,  however,  the  local  legislature  having 
been  pressed  vigorously  by  the  Alliance  for 
amendments  to  the  liquor  laws,  an  important 
advance  was  made  in  obtaining  an  act  pro- 
viding for  license  restrictions,  and  making  it 
legal  for  any  township,  city,  town,  or  incorpo- 
rated village  to  secure  total  prohibition  within 
its  limits.  Arrangements  were  being  made  in 
a number  of  municipalities  for  by-laws  under 
this  act,  so  that  it  was  probable  that  the 
coming  year  might  see  actual  prohibition  in 
force  in  a good  many  places  where  the  traffic 
was  now  legalized.  In  Quebec  the  provincial 
government  had  continued  the  hostile  attitude 
assumed  in  1889,  but  the  Alliance  had  prose- 
cuted its  work  with  vigour.  There  was  little 
change  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  regard 
to  legislation.  Substantial  progress  had  been 
made  in  Manitoba,  but  British  Columbia  was 
still  in  a worse  condition  from  a temperance 
stand-point  than  any  other  part  of  the  Do- 
minion. Special  attention  was  called  to  the 
deplorable  results  that  have  followed  the  prac- 
tical introduction  of  the  liquor  traffic  into  our 
North-West  Territories.  As  long  as  prohibi- 
tion in  its  entirety  was  in  force,  the  North- 
West  was  everywhere  famous  for  its  sobriety, 
morality,  and  observance  of  law.  When  the 
present  lieutenant-governor  was  appointed, 
he  issued  regulations  providing  that  permits 
should  be  given  authorizing  the  bringing  into 
the  Territories  of  four  per  cent  beer  for  sale; 
this  was  followed  by  the  opening  of  canteens 
at  the  various  police-stations;  and  thus,  while 
the  country  is  nominally  under  prohibition, 
the  executive  authority  has  practically  broken 
down  a law  that  public  opinion  would  never 
have  allowed  to  be  repealed.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system,  drunkenness  and  other 
crimes  have  increased  at  a startling  rate,  and 
scenes  of  shameful  debauchery  have  become 
common.”  — {Intertiational  Royal  Templar, 
Sept.  1890.) 

During  the  session  of  the  Dominion  Alliance 
a vigorous  appeal  for  help  was  made  by  the 
North-West  Branch  of  the  Alliance,  which 
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explaius  the  modus  operandi  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  in  these  words:  “ The  way  it  is  done 
is  for  the  hotel-keeper  to  get  a permit  for  him- 
self for  two  gallons  of  strong  liquor,  and  to  get 
as  many  of  his  boardera  as  are  willing  to  be 
his  tools,  and  any  others  who  frequent  his 
place,  to  procure  permits  to  import  strong 
liquor.  Armed  with  these,  he  imports  all  the 
liquor  he  needs,  and  should  the  mounted  police 
make  a search  of  the  house,  these  permits  are 
produced  to  cover  the  wet  goods  on  hand.  In 
this  way  the  mounted  police  are  powerless  to 
enforce  what  might  otherwise  be  an  excellent 
law.  Though  we  have  prohibition  in  name, 
we  have  in  reality  license.  We  have  prohibi- 
tion by  authority  of  parliament  counteracted 
by  permits,  or  virtual  license  by  the  authority 
of  the  lieutenant-governor.  We  have  had 
that  state  of  things  for  two  years,  and  there 
are  now  indications  that  the  temperance 
people  of  the  Territories  could  be  organized 
if  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  to  do  so. 
The  temperance  people  of  the  Territories  are 
not  able  alone  to  grapple  with  the  situation, 
and  need  help  from  the  outside.  Our  execu- 
tive,” continues  the  appeal,  “ is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Dominion  Alliance  should  at  once 
appoint  a man  to  take  the  field  in  the  Terri- 
tories and  organize  the  temperance  forces 
here.” 

A special  committee  was  appointed,  the 
matter  warmly  debated,  a strong  resolution 
passed,  protesting  against  the  permit  system, 
and  a decision  ai’rived  at  to  raise  a special  fund 
for  a campaign  in  the  Territories.  Other  re- 
solutions were  passed  in  favour  of  political 
action,  and  a recommendation  to  the  friends 
of  prohibition  in  the  country  to  devote  their 
energies  toward  securing  the  enactment  of  a 
prohibitory  law,  by  endeavouring  to  elect  a 
majority  of  members  of  parliament  favourable 
to  such  a measure. 

The  report  on  parliamentary  action,  as 
amended,  reads:  “That  our  friends  in  the 
House  of  Commons  be  requested  to  secure  a 
division  of  the  House  during  the  next  session 
on  the  clear  issue  of  prohibition;  that  Hon. 
Senator  Vidal,  Mr.  Jamieson,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Dougall  be  a sub-committee  to  determine 
what  parliamentary  returns  should  be  pro- 
fitably asked  for  from  parliament  and  from 
the  provincial  legislatures.”  Officers  and 
committee  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected; 
Hon.  A.  Vidal  being  re-elected  president, 
F.  S.  Spence  corresponding  secretary,  J.  H. 


Carson  recording  secretary,  and  W.  H.  Orr 
treasurer. 

In  defiance  of  the  act  passed  by  the  Canadian 
Parliament  in  1875,  which  entirely  jjrohibits 
the  sale  and  transit  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
the  North-West  Territories,  Lieutenant-gover- 
nor Eoyal,  as  we  have  seen,  granted  a large 
number  of  permits  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
in  these  prohibited  districts,  and  the  usual 
results  followed — drunkenness,  poverty,  and 
crime.  In  1890  a retrograde  action  was  taken 
by  the  legislature,  and  the  Religious  Intelli- 
gencer of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  thus 
describes  the  situation: — “The  newly-elected 
legislature  of  the  North-West  has  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  the  issue  of  licenses  in  the 
Territories.  A great  wrong  has  been  done  to 
the  Territories  by  the  removal  of  prohibition. 
The  course  taken  by  Governor  Eoyal  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  bring  about  the  bad 
change.  The  proposed  license  law  has  ‘ local 
option’  clauses.  In  country  districts  no  license 
will  be  granted  unless  the  applicant  has  a peti- 
tion from  ten  out  of  twenty  of  his  nearest 
neighbours.  Any  fi  ve  out  of  twenty  can  object 
to  the  granting  of  a license  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  ‘ local  option  ’ clauses  provide  for 
the  taking  of  a vote  if  20  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  a license  district  ask  for  it,  and  put 
up  a deposit  of  $200;  and  if  60  per  cent  of  the 
residents  vote  against  it  there  will  be  no  license 
granted  in  the  district.  All  licensed  places 
must  close  between  10  on  Saturday  night  and 
7 on  Monday  morning,  and  from  IPSO  p.m.  to 
6 A.M.  on  other  days.  All  games  of  chance, 
betting,  throwing  dice,  and  playing  for  treats 
are  prohibited  under  penalty.  If  an  accident 
happens  to  an  intoxicated  man,  the  saloon 
where  he  got  the  liquor  is  held  liable  for 
damages.  The  penalties  are  very  severe  in  all 
cases,  and  where  a second  oflfence  is  committed 
the  ofi’ender  forfeits  his  license.” 

Among  the  active  workers  in  connection 
with  the  Dominion  Alliance,  we  mention 
the  Hon.  Senator  A.  Vidal,  of  Sarnia,  an 
old  teetotaller,  having  been  over  fifty  years 
in  the  work,  and  an  ardent  prohibitionist. 
Mr.  j.  H.  Carson  of  Montreal  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  active  and  prudent  temperance 
advocates  of  the  Dominion,  and  is  a man  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  full  of  vigour  and 
energy.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the  first 
Eoyal  Templar  Council  of  Montreal,  in  the 
Eoyal  Templar  Order  of  Temperance,  asplendid 
organizer,  and  an  active,  earnest  Methodist. 
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By  request  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Carson,  recording 
secretary  of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Eoyal  Templars’  Camp  at  Montreal 
announced  at  one  of  the  meetings  that  pro- 
hibitionists who  would  like  to  have  a confer- 
ence with  Mr.  J.  T.  Bulmer,  leader  of  the 
Prohibition  Party,  and  Principal  Austin  of 
Canada’s  New  Party,  would  find  these  gentle- 
men in  the  head-quarters’  tent  on  Thursday 
morning,  August  21st.  In  response  to  this 
invitation  the  following  gentlemen  appeared: 
J.  E.  Dougall,  editor  of  the  Witness,  Montreal; 
J.  T.  Bulmer,  editor  of  the  Voice,  Halifax; 
W.  W.  Buchanan,  editor  of  the  International 
Royal  Templar,  Hamilton;  Principal  Austin, 
of  Alma  College,  St.  Thomas ; Major  Bond, 
Montreal;  Dr.  Fife,  Peterboro ; A.  M.  Feather- 
stone,  Montreal;  P.  M'Sweyn,  Toronto;  Eev. 
J.  W.  Bell,  Hamilton;  J.  H.  Carson,  Montreal; 
A.  A.  Batchelder,  Bedford,  Quebec;  Seth  P. 
Leet,  Montreal;  J.  H.  Land,  Hamilton;  P.  H. 
Stewart,  Barrie;  J.  H.  Cayford  and  S.  Symons, 
Montreal;  also  Mrs.  Middleton,  ex-Dominion 
President,  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  Quebec;  Mrs.  Foster,  ex-Dominion  Pre- 
sident, Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
Knowlton,  Quebec;  Miss  M.  J.  Sanderson, 
Peterboro. 

Mr.  Bulmer  gave  an  interesting  report  of 
the  prohibition  movement  in  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Prohibition  Party.  He 
declared  that  nearly  the  whole  genuine  pro- 
hibition sentiment  of  the  province  sustained 
the  party.  Thirteen  counties  were  organized, 
with  three  or  more  clubs  in  each  county,  and 
ready  to  make  strong  nominations  in  the  next 
Dominion  election,  and  “ before  the  snow  flies,” 
said  the  enthusiastic  leader,  “ we  shall  have 
thirty-six  constituencies  organized  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  ready  to  nominate  candidates, 
and  holding  a stealthy  assassin  hand  for  gov- 
ernment.” He  insisted  that  there  was  nothing 
to  hope  for  from  the  old  parties,  and  the  only 
hope  of  salvation  for  the  country  was  in  a new 
party  movement.  The  clergymen  were  almost 
a unit  in  endorsing  the  New  Party. 

Principal  Austin  said  that  prohibition  was 
the  only  issue  of  moral  character  before  the 
people,  and  we  ought  to  rally  and  unite  upon 
that  issue.  To  force  it  through  we  must  of 
necessity  fight  both  the  old  parties  anyway, 
and  it  was  as  well  to  recognize  this  and  foi’ce 
the  fighting  at  once.  In  answer  to  questions, 
he  said  he  was  not  an  officer,  but  a humble  I 


private  in  the  ranks  of  Canada’s  New  Party. 
Although  that  party  had  a platform  contain- 
ing a number  of  planks,  he  was  persuaded  it 
was  better  to  stand  on  prohibition  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  J.  E.  Dougall  of 
Montreal  did  not  believe  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a new  party.  True  prohibitionists  were 
already  outside  of  the  old  parties,  because  they 
proclaimed  prohibition  to  be  their  first  pur- 
pose. There  were  other  issues  of  importance 
before  the  country,  but  prohibitionists  made 
theirs  of  first  importance.  There  were  many 
very  sincere  friends  of  the  cause  attached  to 
the  old  parties  who  would  be  driven  into  oppo- 
sition to  a new  party,  and  this  would  be  un- 
fortunate. The  indorsation  of  the  clergy  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Bulmer  was  not  an  unmixed 
blessing,  for  the  activity  of  clergymen  in  a 
new  party  would  greatly  intensify  bad  feeling. 
He  had  carefully  watched  the  third  party 
movement  in  the  United  States,  and  was  not 
impressed  favourably  with  the  result  of  its 
eflforts.  The  Alliance,  he  believed,  had  in- 
dorsed the  best  line  of  action  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  known  as  the  Buchanan 
policy,  which  proposed  the  nomination  and 
election  of  a few  able,  independent  prohibition- 
ists in  favourable  constituencies.  This  would 
not  arouse  the  general  opposition  of  the  old 
parties,  and  would  have  the  moral  support  of 
a large  number  of  our  friends  in  these  parties. 
The  presence  in  parliament  of  even  two  or 
three  sti’ong  debaters  elected  as  independent 
prohibitionists  would  do  more  for  our  cause 
than  any  number  of  unsuccessful  battles  in 
the  constituencies. 

The  members  of  the  conference  expressed 
themselves  freely  on  political  action,  and  all 
were  agreed  that  prohibitionists  must  enter 
the  contest  in  the  next  Dominion  election. 
The  only  difference  of  opinion  was  that  already 
outlined  above — between  new  party  action 
and  independent  action.  This  difference  there 
was  little  hope  of  bridging  over,  but  there 
was  a unanimous  desire  expressed  for  such 
an  understanding  between  the  forces  as  would 
prevent  internecine  strife. 

In  order  that  the  conference  might  have 
some  practical  issue,  Mr.  W.  W.  Buchanan  was 
elected  chairman  and  Mr.  Carson  secretary, 
when,  on  the  motion  of  Messi-s.  Bulmer  and 
Austin,  it  was  resolved:  “That  it  is  desirable 
to  have  an  early  conference  of  repi’esentatives 
of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  the  Maritime  Pro- 
hibition Party,  and  Canada’s  New  Paity,  with 
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a view  to  a common  agreenient  upon  political 
action.” 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate 
immediately  with  the  proper  officers  of  the 
bodies  named,  suggesting  that  four  represen- 
tatives be  named  from  each  body,  and  that 
the  meeting  be  held  in  Montreal  in  September, 
at  time  and  place  fixed  by  the  Alliance.  The 
International  Royal  Templar  (September, 
1890),  from  which  this  report  is  taken,  says, 
“ the  conference  lasted  about  four  hours,  and 
was  a most  interesting  and  pleasant  event.” 

In  a leading  article  entitled  “ Political 
Action,”  the  same  journal  briefly  enumerates 
the  proposed  methods  of  the  three  divisions 
of  Canadian  prohibitionists — the  New  Party, 
the  Prohibition  Party,  and  the  Dominion 
Alliance — all  of  them  being  agreed  upon  one 
point,  namely,  that  prohibition  must  have 
independent  representation  in  the  next  House 
of  Commons. 

The  New  Party  proposes:  That  the  country 
needs  a new  political  party  anyway;  that  the 
old  parties  are  worse  than  useless;  that  they 
must  be  destroyed ; that  there  is  Eomish 
aggression  which  must  be  put  down;  that  the 
senate  must  be  made  elective;  that  women 
should  vote ; that  only  educated  citizens 
should  vote;  &c. 

The  Prohibition  Party  takes  the  following 
grounds: — Prohibition  can  only  be  secured 
and  enforced  by  a prohibition  party ; neither 
of  the  old  parties  is  a prohibition  party,  or 
likely  to  become  one;  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a new  party  to  get  prohibition;  political 
parties  are  close  organizations  of  electors 
developed  in  the  country  by  the  forming  of 
associations;  therefore,  we  must  foi’m  party 
clubs  in  every  constituency,  and  oppose  the 
old  parties  everywhere. 

The  Dominion  Alliance  method  is:  Select 
the  men  we  want  in  parliament,  men  of 
ability  and  debating  power,  uncompromising 
advocates,  who  cannot  be  pulled  into  the 
party  caucus;  select  the  most  favourable 
constituencies  where  local  workers  want  can- 
didates; place  the  candidates  early  in  the 
field;  concentrate  all  our  forces  upon  these 
points,  and  waste  no  effort  where  we  have 
no  candidates. 

In  supporting  the  last-named  method,  the 
writer  remarks : “ If  our  present  aim  is  to 
secure  champions  in  parliament,  this  strikes 
us  as  a feasible,  sensible,  practical  plan, 
which  promises  success.  It  is  not  so  sweeping 
VoL.  IV. 


as  to  stir  up  the  intense  opposition  of  the 
old  parties,  and  so  reasonable  a demand,  as 
that  our  cause  should  have  independent 
spokesmen  in  parliament,  would  be  endorsed 
by  hundreds  who  would  refuse  to  see  the 
necessity  for  dividing  the  electorate  into 
another  genei’al  political  camp.  If  a new 
party  is  necessary,  let  it  be  developed  natur- 
ally, step  by  step.  Our  immediate  work  is  to 
build  up,  not  to  pull  down.  When  we  have 
sufficient  force,  the  pulling  down  will  be  a 
comparatively  small  job.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  coloured  Metho- 
dist churches,  the  whole  of  the  different  bodies 
of  Methodists  in  Canada  are  now  united,  and 
constitute  the  largest  religious  organization 
in  the  Dominion.  The  general  quadrennial 
conference  of  this  society  was  opened  in  St. 
James’s  Church,  Montreal,  on  September 
15th,  1890,  and  sat  for  about  three  weeks. 
The  report  submitted  by  the  committee  on 
temperance  illustrated  the  advanced  position 
taken  by  this  church  on  the  drink  question,  as 
shown  by  the  following  extracts : — “ That  we 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  all  efforts  to  regu- 
late the  liquor  traffic  by  taxation  or  license, 
high  or  low.  It  is  impossible  to  license  the 
liquor  traffic  without  sin.  That  we  declare 
the  complete  and  immediate  legal  prohibition 
of  the  manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  for  beverage  purposes  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  civil  government.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  questions  in  regard  to  which 
Christian  men  are  obliged  by  their  profes- 
sion to  rise  above  all  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency or  personal  and  party  interests,  and 
so  to  use  their  moral  influence  and  their 
franchise  as  to  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of 
a traffic  that  is  evil,  only  evil,  and  evil  continu- 
ally. To  this  end  the  committee  recommends : 

(1)  The  election  to  the  House  of  Commons  of 
independent  prohibitionists  to  represent  the 
temperance  electorate,  compel  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country  to  the 
question  of  prohibition,  and  divide  the 
House  on  this  issue;  and  wherever  such 
candidates  are  presented,  they  be  given  the 
earnest  and  undivided  support  of  the  mem- 
bers and  adherents  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

(2)  That  in  every  constituency  sincere  efforts 
be  made  in  party  conventions,  and  at  the 
polls,  to  secure  the  election  to  parliament  of 
men  of  sterling  temperance  principles.  (3) 
That  General  Conference  petition  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  for  a general  prohibitory 
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liquor  law ; that  petitions  be  circulated  to  all 
our  congregations  for  the  signature  of  all 
persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  (4)  That 
a deputation  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
Dominion  government,  and  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  reform  party,  to  press  upon  their 
attention  the  attitude  of  the  Methodist  Gen- 
eral Conference  on  the  question  of  national 
prohibition.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  report  that  the 
Methodist  Conference  of  Canada  is  far  ahead 
of  the  British  churches  on  this  subject,  and 
that  they  fully  realize  the  importance  of  the 
legislative  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  as 
the  harbinger  of  the  purer,  better  gospel  that 
is  to  save  and  bless  the  human  race. 

The  action  of  about  a dozen  counties  that 
went  back  to  license  in  1889,  and  thereby 
virtually  repealed  the  Scott  Act,  has  had 
a salutary  effect  in  giving  an  impetus  to  the 
enactment  by  the  Ontario  legislature  of  a 
series  of  stringent  temperance  measures,  in- 
cluding prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  pro- 
hibition of  liquor-selling  in  clubs,  whether 
incorporated  or  not;  the  holding  of  hotel- 
keepers  who  sub-let  their  bars  responsible 
for  illegal  selling;  requiring  an  applicant 
for  a new  license  to  secure  a petition  in  its 
favour  by  a majority  of  the  electors  in  his 
polling  district;  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
liquor-selling  on  all  steamboats  and  other 
vessels;  and  the  empowering  the  electors  of 
any  municipality  to  prohibit  entirely  the  sale 
of  liquor  within  the  limits  of  such  munici- 
pality. The  act  including  these  provisions 
was  passed  in  1890,  and  is  now  in  force. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Religious 
Intelligencer  of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
of  November  25th,  1891,  shows  the  result  of 
the  poll  in  Charlotte  county  on  November 
17th,  1891: — “ The  promoters  of  repeal  of  the 
Canada  Temperance  Act  in  Charlotte  county 
received  a most  emphatic  rebuke  on  the  17th 
instant.  They  had  by  all  sorts  of  misrepre- 
sentations secured  many  signatures  to  the  peti- 
tion to  bring  on  a vote.  They  had  also  indus- 
triously sought  by  all  sorts  of  statements  to 
prejudice  the  act.  And  they  felt  confident  of 


victory.  But  when  the  votes  were  polled  they 
found  themselves  beaten  by  a majority  of  905. 
The  vote  stood  844  for  repeal,  1749  against  it. 
The  repeal  people  did  not  get  within  500  as 
many  votes  as  there  were  names  on  their  peti- 
tion, which  shows  (1)  the  correctness  of  Mr, 
Vroom’s  statement  that  many  of  the  signatures 
were  fraudulent,  and  (2)  that  many  who  did 
sign  were  induced  to  do  so  by  misrepresenta- 
tions. It  having  been  claimed  that  the  act 
had  fallen  into  disfavour,  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  that  the  vote  against  repeal  is  so 
decisive,  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  law 
being  considerably  larger  than  when  it  was 
adopted  twelve  years  ago.”  The  word  “repeal  ” 
is  used  in  the  foregoing  and  in  similar  cases 
not  as  a repeal  of  the  act,  but  as  a retractation 
of  a previous  vote  taken  under  the  act.  The 
province  of  New  Brunswick  has  the  veteran 
temperance  reformer  Sir  S.  Leonard  Tilley, 
K.C.M.G.,  for  lieutenant-governor. 

That  prohibition  is  not  a failure  in  Canada, 
and  that  there  is  a strong  public  sentiment  in 
favour  of  that  principle,  is  manifested  in  the 
fact  that  such  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  legislature  that  in  March,  1892, 
a Canadian  Royal  Commission  on  Prohibition 
was  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  Commission  is  in- 
structed to  collect  the  most  trustworthy  data 
obtainable  respecting  the  effects  of  the  liquor 
traffic  upon  the  interests  affected  by  it  in 
Canada,  and  the  measures  adopted  in  this  and 
other  countries,  with  a view  to  lessen,  regulate, 
or  prohibit  the  traffic,  with  the  results  in  each 
case.  The  Commission  is  also  charged  to  in- 
quire what  effect  a prohibitory  liquor  law 
would  have  in  the  Dominion  in  respect  to  the 
social  conditions  of  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial interests  and  revenue  requirements  of  the 
municipalities  and  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
and  also  the  existing  capabilities  for  the  effi- 
cient enforcement  of  the  measui-e.  The  Com- 
mission is  generally  regarded  as  a strong  one. 
It  held  its  fii-st  meeting  at  IMontreal,  and  de- 
cided to  visit  several  United  States  cities,  and 
all  the  large  cities  and  towns  of  Canada,  with 
a view  to  examine  in  detail  the  local  opera- 
tion of  restrictive  liquor  laws. 
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“DIRECT  VETO”  OR  TEMPERANCE  POLITICS.  1889-90. 

Canvass  of  Temperance  Electors  in  Liverpool — Temperance  Electoral  Associations — Parliament  and  the 
Licensing  Question — Four  Direct  Veto  Bills — Three  Sunday-closing  Bills — Registration  of  Clubs — 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children — Sundry  other  Bills — Mr.  S.  Smith’s  Resolution  regarding  the  Liquor 
Traffic  in  India — The  Duke  of  Westminster  on  the  Liquor  Traffic  and  the  Native  Races  of  Africa — 
Commission  Appointed — The  Welsh  Sunday-closing  Act  and  its  Effects — Royal  Commission  Appointed 
to  Inquire — Fifty-fifth  Conference  British  Temperance  League — Testing  the  Ratepayers  of  Merioneth- 
shire on  the  Direct  Veto,  &o. — Licensing  Reform  in  Liverpool — Voluntary  Private  Detectives  in  Dis- 
orderly Houses — Licenses  Refused  by  the  Magistrates — Granted  by  Quarter  Sessions — Public  Interest 
Aroused — Vigilance  Committee  Formed — Action  of  the  Watch  Committee  and  the  Police — Presentations 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Clegg,  Sheffield — Meetings  of  British  Women’s  Temperance  Association — Mrs. 
M.  C.  Leavitt — National  Temperance  Congress  at  Birmingham — United  Kingdom  Alliance  Anniversary 
— Annual  Soirees  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League — Mr.  Froome  Talfourd  and  Rev.  S.  Couhng — 
Handel  Cossham,  M.P.  — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Travellers’  (Showmen’s)  National  Total  Abstinence 
Union — Messrs.  John  Vale  and  James  Bonwick  of  Victoria — Details  of  the  Work  in  Victoria — Defini- 
tion of  the  Term  “Direct  Veto”— Adoption  of  Direct  Veto  by  National  Liberal  Federation — Alliance 
Manifesto — Alderman  A.  W.  Scarr,  Leeds — Obituary  for  1890— Edinburgh  Town-council  and  Temper- 


ance— Licensing  in  Glasgow — Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis 

In  February,  1889,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  at  the  re- 
quest of  some  of  the  friends  of  direct  veto  in 
Liverpool,  sent  their  deputational  agent,  Mr. 
John  Paton,  to  try  a practical  experiment  in 
canvassing  the  teetotal  electors  of  that  city, 
and  obtaining  their  signatures  to  the  direct 
veto  pledge.  Securing  the  co-operation  of  a 
competent  pilot  and  assistant,  their  efforts 
were  first  directed  to  a canvass  of  the  two 
constituencies  of  Toxteth.  After  a short  in- 
terval the  work  was  resumed  in  the  Everton 
and  Walton  constituencies.  The  result  was 
given  in  tabulated  form,  and  showed  that  in 
the  four  constituencies  or  parliamentary  divi- 
sions the  following  persons  had  signed  the 
direct  veto  pledge,  which  ran  thus : “ I pledge 
myself  not  to  vote  for  or  support  any  par- 
liamentai’y  candidate  who  will  not  promise  to 
VOTE  FOR  a measure  giving  the  people  direct 
veto  power  over  the  issue  and  renewal  of  all 
licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  hquors  in  their 


respective  localities:”  viz.: — 

Electors,  ... 

..  735 

Non-electors, 

...  118 

Females,  ... 

...  190 

Total,  

...  1043 

Of  this  number  26  were  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

8 town  and  city  missionaries 
medical  men. 

(males),  and  3 

At  the  close  of  the  Toxteth  canvass  a meet- 

of  Blackburn — Lincolnshire  Workera. 

ing  was  held  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  Hall,  Mount  Pleasant,  when  the 
Liverpool  Temperance  Electoral  Association 
was  formed ; and  on  the  3d  September,  1889, 
the  Everton  and  Walton  branch  was  formally 
instituted  .and  commenced  operations.  Since 
the  reorganization  of  this  association  under 
the  name  of  the  Liverpool  and  District  Direct 
Veto  League,  it  has  made  rapid  strides,  and 
now  numbers  over  3000  members,  about  300 
persons  signing  the  pledge  during  the  month 
of  December,  1890.  The  executive  committee 
have  taken  steps  to  permeate  the  district  with 
a knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  to  send 
speakers  to  literary  and  debating  societies, 
political  clubs,  &c. 

The  Sheffield  Temperance  Electoral  Asso- 
ciation, at  present  the  largest  association  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  numbers  over  4000 
members.  Numerous  associations  of  a similar 
nature  have  been  formed  in  other  localities; 
and  this  movement,  widely  extended  and 
wisely  managed,  must  have  an  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  candidates  for  pai-liamentary  honours, 
and  teach  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  people 
themselves  the  power  to  settle  the  drink 
problem. 

The  session  of  Parliament  opened  on  Febru- 
ary 21st,  1889,  but  there  was  no  mention  of 
the  temperance  question  in  the  Queen’s  speech. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  at  once  gave  notice  that 
he  would  move  an  amendment  to  clause  seven 
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of  the  address  in  answer  to  the  speech.  This 
proposed  amendment  included  an  alteration 
of  the  phraseology  of  clause  seven,  and  the 
addition  of  the  following  words : — “And  we 
trust  that  amongst  these  may  be  included  a 
measure  intrusting  localities  with  the  power 
of  a direct  local  veto  on  the  issue  of  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.”  The 
speaker  ruled  the  amendment  out  of  order, 
and  no  opportunity  was  afforded  to  raise  a 
discussion  on  the  address;  but  private  mem- 
bers gave  due  notice,  and  at  an  early  period 
introduced  bills  on  the  question. 

On  February  22d  Mr.  Allison  (Eskdale) 
introduced  the  Liquor  Traffic  Local  Option 
Bill,  to  enable  householders  in  electoral  dis- 
tricts in  England  to  veto  the  issue  of  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  On  the 
same  date  Mr.  W.  Bowen  Williams  (Cardigan- 
shire) brought  in  his  bill  to  provide  a Direct 
Popular  Veto  on  the  Liquor  Traffic  throughout 
the  parishes  of  the  ijrincipality  of  Wales,  and 
otherwise  to  give  owners  and  occupiers  effec- 
tual control  over  the  said  traffic.  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  William  Johnston  (Belfast)  brought 
in  a similar  bill  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Peter 
M'Lagan  (Linlithgow)  his  Liquor  Traffic  Local 
Veto  (Scotland)  Bill. 

The  following  bills  dealing  with  the  licens- 
ing question  were  also  introduced  on  February 
22 : — Mr.  Lea  (Londonderry),  a bill  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  Ireland  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
and  for  other  purposes  connected  therewith; 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson  (South  Shields),  English 
Sunday -closing  BiU;  Sir  Joseph  W.  Pease 
(Durham),  a bill  for  Closing  Public-houses  on 
Sunday,  except  for  the  Sale  of  Beer  during 
certain  hours,  and  for  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict; Mr.  Webster  (E.  St.  Pancras),  a bill  for 
the  Registration  of  Clubs,  proposing  conditions 
on  which  liquors  should  be  supplied  to  mem- 
bers; Mr.  Mundella  (Brightside,  Sheffield), 
a bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, the  object  being  to  prevent  young  per- 
sons from  performing  or  selling  in  places 
where  liquor  is  sold.  During  the  session  the 
following  bills  were  also  introduced:  — Mr. 
Quilter  (Sudbury),  Beer  Adulteration  Bill; 
Dr.  Cameron  (Glasgow),  Earlier  Closing  Act 
(Scotland)  Amendment  Bill;  Mr.  Howell  (N.E. 
Bethnal  Green),  Parliamentary  Elections  Bill, 
which  contained  provisions  for  closing  public- 
houses  on  election  days ; Mr.  M'Clure  (Strat- 
ford), Railway  Shareholders’  (Licensing  Ses- 


sion) Bill;  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Bill,  which  provided  for  the  transfer  of  license 
revenues  to  county  councils;  the  Expiry  Acts 
Continuance  Bill,  including  the  Irish  Sunday- 
closinff  Act ; so  that  in  all  there  were  fifteen 
bills  introduced  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic 
in  some  form  or  other. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  a bill  was  introduced 
by  Earl  Beauchamp,  entitled,  “The  Licensing 
Act  1872  Amendment  Bill,  to  compel  Rail- 
way Companies  to  provide  Waiting-rooms  at 
Stations  entirely  apart  from  Bars  or  Places 
for  the  Sale  of  Liquor;”  but  it  did  not  get 
beyond  the  first  reading. 

Despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  promoters,  none 
of  the  four  direct  veto  bills  secured  a chance 
of  moving  the  second  reading,  and  had  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Stevenson’s  English  Sunday-closing  Bill 
was  warmly  discussed  on  the  motion  for  the 
second  reading,  March  27th.  Mr.  Mathews 
(home-secretary)  stated  that  the  government 
were  of  opinion  that  a uniform  or  imperial 
measure  was  not  the  proper  way  of  proceeding, 
and  that  it  was  “impossible  to  apply  the  same 
act  to  London  and  to  other  parts  of  England, 
to  Ireland,  and  to  Scotland.  If  restrictive 
measures  were  to  be  resorted  to  at  all,  the 
government  were  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  be  imposed  by  local  authority,  and  not  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament.”  179  members  voted 
for,  and  157  against  the  second  reading,  which 
was  thus  carried  by  a majority  of  22.  For 
three  mouths  Mr.  Stevenson  tried  to  make 
further  progress,  but  was  frustrated  at  every 
point,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  withdraw 
the  bill. 

The  bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  passed  through  the  Commons,  was 
amended  by  the  Lords,  and  as  amended  be- 
came law. 

On  July  12th,  in  committee  on  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Bill,  Dr.  Cameron 
moved  an  amendment,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  to  transfer  to  county  councils  the 
powers  now  vested  in  justices  of  the  peace, 
with  respect  to  granting  licenses  generally  for 
the  sale  of  excisable  liquoi’s,  and  giving  the 
licensing  authority  power  to  shorten  the  hours 
of  sale.  He  contended  that  what  Scotland 
required  was  a simple,  uniform,  and  well- 
understood  system  of  licensing.  After  con- 
siderable discussion.  Dr.  Cameron’s  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  a majority  of  37. 

To  the  schedule  including  the  transfer  of 
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licensing  fees  to  the  councils,  three  amend- 
ments were  placed  on  the  notice  paper.  One 
by  Mr.  J.  Bolton  proposed  such  a distribution 
of  the  licensing  revenues  as  to  lessen  the  local 
interest  in  the  number  of  licenses;  one  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Caine,  to  strike  out  the  liqtior  licenses; 
and  one  by  Mr.  M‘Lagan,  to  substitute  the 
inhabited  house  duty.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  on  the  matter,  whereupon 
the  government  altered  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, and  so  far  destroyed  or  modified  the 
local  interest  in  the  number  of  licenses  within 
the  district,  that  the  amendments  were  not 
pressed. 

The  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ireland)  Bill  was 
the  bill  adopted  by  the  select  committee  of  the 
House,  and  reported  to  the  House  in  1888. 
It  was  backed  by  six  Nationalists,  four  Con- 
servatives, and  two  Liberal  Unionists.  It 
provided  that  the  existing  Sunday -closing 
Act  should  be  made  permanent,  that  the  five 
towns  now  exempted  should  be  brought  under 
its  provisions;  that  the  hona-fide  traveller’s 
distance  should  be  extended ; and  that  places 
for  the  sale  of  liquor  should  be  closed  on 
Saturday  nights  at  nine  o’clock.  The  govern- 
ment, through  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, Mr.  Balfour,  and  others,  repeatedly  pro- 
mised to  afford  facilities  for  passing  the  bill 
during  the  session,  but  no  such  facilities  were 
afforded,  and  the  existing  act  had  once  more 
to  be  included  in  the  Expiring  Acts  Continu- 
ance Bill. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen),  the  tax  on  beer  was 
increased  to  the  amount  of  £300,000  per 
annum. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith 
(Flintshire)  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine 
(Barrow)  seconded  the  following  resolution 
regarding  the  liquor  traffic  in  India: — “That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  government  of  India  leads  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  spirit  distilleries  and  liquor  and 
opium  shops  in  large  numbers  of  places  where, 
until  recently,  they  never  existed,  in  defiance 
of  native  opinion  and  the  protests  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  that  such  increased  facilities 
for  drinking  produces  steadily  increasing  con- 
sumption, and  spreads  misery  and  ruin  among 
the  industrial  classes  of  India,  calling  for  im- 
mediate action  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  India  with  a view  to  their  abandonment.” 
The  motion  was  warmly  supported  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  after  an  animated  debate 


the  resolution  was  carried  by  113  to  103.  It 
is  stated  that  this  resolution,  carried  against 
the  government,  has  already  been  followed 
by  beneficial  results  to  India. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
made  an  admirable  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  calling  its  attention  to  the  evils  of  the 
introduction  of  spirits  to  the  natives  of  Africa, 
and  concluded  by  saying,  “ What  I ask  the 
government  to  do  is  to  take  measures  wherever 
it  is  possible  for  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  liquors  into  Africa;”  and  where 
that  is  impossible,  he  urged  restrictive  regula- 
tions. He  was  supported  by  Lord  Carnarvon, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Lord  Aberdare,  and  the  Earl  of  Meath. 
Lord  Knutsford,  in  reply,  gave  some  particu- 
lars of  what  the  government  had  done  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  noble  lord.  He  said 
it  was  a satisfaction  to  the  government  to  find 
that  there  was  a general  recognition  of  the 
efforts  they  had  made  to  restrict  this  traffic, 
and  he  assured  the  noble  duke  that  the  appeal 
which  had  been  made  to  the  House  of  Lords 
had  not  been  made  in  vain.  As  one  of  the 
results,  a commission  was  appointed  at  the 
Cape  to  inquire  into  the  evils  described  in  this 
discussion,  and  to  consider  the  remedies  neces- 
sary as  regards  both  the  native  and  white 
population. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  asked  her 
Majesty’s  government  if  they  would  take  steps 
to  obtain  and  lay  before  Parliament  reliable 
information  regarding  the  present  working  of 
the  “ liquor  laws”  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States,  in  continuation  of  the  paper  already 
granted.  The  Earl  of  Kimberley  suggested 
that  information  should  be  likewise  obtained 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Both  re- 
quests were  acceded  to  by  the  government. 
The  paper  referred  to  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss 
was  the  “Report  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment on  Liquor  Traffic  Legislation  in  the 
United  States,”  in  which  is  given  a statement 
relative  to  Maine,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Georgia. 

During  the  year  1889  there  were  twenty- 
five  by-elections  for  representatives  in  Par- 
liament, and  thirteen  of  the  new  members 
returned  were  pledged  to  the  direct  veto,  and 
three  others  were  favourable  to  local  option 
and  Sunday  closing.  In  the  same  year  govern- 
ment appointed  a commission  to  inquire  as  to 
the  effect  of  Sunday  closing  in  Wales,  and  the 
result  proved  that  the  allegations  as  to  the 
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increase  of  drunkenness  in  Wales  on  Sunday, 
in  consequence  of  Sunday  closing,  were  utterly 
baseless. 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  Conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  in  the 
Albemarle  Baptist  Chapel,  Scarborough,  on 
the  3d  and  4tli  of  July,  1889,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Caine,  M.P.,  president,  in  the  chair.  On  the 
evening  of  Monday,  July  2d,  a complimentary 
reception  was  given  to  the  representatives  and 
friends  at  the  old  town-hall,  by  the  mayor  (Mr. 
P.  Hutton).  During  the  temporary  absence  of 
Mr.  Caine,  the  opening  of  the  Conference  busi- 
ness meeting  on  Tuesday  morning  was  presided 
over  by  Alderman  W.  J.  Clegg,  mayor  of  Shef- 
field. The  I'eport  stated  that  the  past  year 
had  been  one  of  continued  success,  and  that 
the  agents  had  delivered  1178  lectures.  The 
balance-sheet  showed  that  the  receipts  were 
„£2344,  and  there  was  a balance  in  hand  of 
^429.  A paper  on  Total  Prohibition  was 
read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker,  J.P.,  which 
was  followed  by  discussion  and  a resolution 
protesting  against  the  placing  of  the  licensing 
power  in  the  hands  of  county  councils,  and  in 
favour  of  the  people’s  veto.  During  the  sittings 
of  the  Conference  resolutions  were  passed  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  non-alcoholic  wines  at  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  the  Sunday 
closing  of  public-houses,  against  the  liquor 
traffic  in  India,  &c. 

Public  meetings  were  held  in  the  Bar  Con- 
gregational Church  on  Tuesday  evening,  and 
in  the  old  town-hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  and  Mr, 
Fielden  Thorp  respectively.  Both  meetings 
were  largely  attended,  and  addresses  were 
delivered  by  a number  of  the  leading  advo- 
cates, agents,  &c.  As  might  be  expected,  Mr. 
Caine  dealt  with  the  liquor  traffic  in  India, 
and  strongly  urged  the  claims  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Temperance  Society,  assuring  the  audi- 
ence that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  great  things. 

In  the  autumn  of  1889  the  Merionethshire 
Temperance  Association  undertook  the  task 
of  testing  the  ratepayers  of  that  county  on  the 
question  of  prohibition,  and  a plebiscite  vote 
was  taken,  the  questions  submitted  being: 
(1)  Are  you  in  favour  of  giving  the  ratepayers 
the  power  of  deciding  by  direct  veto  the 
number  of  licenses  to  be  granted  within  their 
district?  and  (2)  Are  you  in  favour  of  tlie 
prohibition  of  all  licenses  for  the  common  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  ? The  following  were 
the  results;  The  answers  to  the  first  question 


were — yes,  6456;  no,  220;  neutral,  312.  To 
the  second  question  — yes,  5531;  no,  663; 
neutral,  410 

The  temjjerance  reform  party  in  Liverpool, 
beaded  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Lundie,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Guthrie,  and  others,  having  long  endea- 
voured to  effect  public-house  reforms,  and 
failed  to  secure  any  active  assistance  from  the 
police  authorities,  determined  to  take  action 
that  would  arouse  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  anomalies  of  the  licensing  system  as 
administered  in  that  city.  A number  of 
highly  respectable  men  made  personal  visits 
to  some  of  the  public-houses  known  to  be  the 
resort  of  bad  characters,  and  prepared  them- 
selves for  a public  testimony  at  the  forthcom- 
ing licensing  session.  A barrister  was  engaged 
to  oppose  the  renewal  of  several  licenses,  and 
on  the  6th  of  September  (1889)  the  evidence 
of  Messrs.  D.  S.  Collin,  J.  J.  Jakeman,  A.  Kup- 
yers,  J.  H.  Quail,  and  others,  was  so  conclusive, 
that  despite  the  efforts  of  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side,  the  bench  were  constrained  to 
refuse  the  renewal  of  the  license  of  one  of  the 
large  hotels  in  Lime  Street.  On  the  following 
day  similar  evidence  was  given  against  other 
houses,  the  result  being  that  another  license 
was  refused,  and  two  or  three  others  granted 
upon  certain  conditions  imposed  by  the  magis- 
trates. Commenting  upon  this  action,  the 
Liverpool  Mercury  said: — “The  proceedings 
before  the  magistrates  at  the  recent  licensing 
sessions  in  this  city  suggest  that  some  change 
for  the  better  is  imperatively  required  in  the 
method  of  inspecting  public-houses.  In  two 
cases,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  renewal 
of  the  license  was  absolutely  refused,  it  having 
been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bench 
that  the  premises  were  systematically  fre- 
quented by  depraved  women.  But  the  proof 
of  this  was  not  furnished  by  the  police,  who, 
if  their  method  of  inspection  is  not  altogether 
a delusion,  must  have  known  of  these  dis- 
orderly and  unlawful  gatherings.  It  was  left 
to  private  citizens  who  have  some  concern  for 
the  morality  of  the  community  to  unmask  the 
shocking  state  of  things  tolerated  in  certain 
licensed  houses  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city, 
and  to  set  the  law  in  motion  against  them. 
They  have,  as  we  have  said,  been  successful  in 
two  instances  in  preventing  the  renewal  of  the 
license,  and  a significant  warning  has  been 
given  to  not  a few  other  houses  where  a similar 
laxity  of  morals  is  permitted.” 

Although  eight  magistrates  sat  on  the  bench 
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which  refused  the  renewal  of  these  two  licenses, 
four  county  magistrates  sitting  in  quarter  ses- 
sions reversed  their  decision,  and  the  houses 
in  question  were  permitted  to  pursue  their 
business  for  twelve  months  longer.  Thus  the 
time,  labour,  and  money  of  the  social  reformers 
were  wasted,  and  the  evil  continued.  This 
led  to  the  calling  of  a meeting,  which  was  held 
November  26th,  to  consider : (1)  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  business  carried  on  in  cer- 
tain public-houses  in  Liverpool;  (2)  the  in- 
adequate supervision  and  control  by  the  city 
authorities  of  public-houses  generally;  and 
(3)  the  action  of  the  county  bench  in  reversing 
the  decisions  of  the  city  justices  in  regard  to 
the  licenses  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Rain- 
bow public-houses,  &c.  The  circular  conven- 
ing the  meeting  was  signed  by  gentlemen  of 
all  denominations  and  parties  in  the  city. 

There  was  a large  and  influential  gathering, 
and  letters  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  meeting  were  read  from  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  and  numerous  others, 
Mr.  Alexander  Guthrie  presided,  and  gave  a 
succinct  resum6  of  the  facts  in  a very  telling 
address.  The  Rev.  R.  B.  Baron  moved  the 
adoption  of  a memorial  to  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee, embodying  the  views  of  the  memo- 
rialists ; which  was  carried  unanimously. 
Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  moved  a resolution 
relative  to  the  action  of  the  quarter-sessions, 
and  resolving  to  make  the  facts  known  to  the 
home-secretary  and  to  Parliament;  which 
was  also  carried  with  acclamation.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Garrett  moved  a resolution  to  form  a 
Vigilance  Committee,  to  secure  the  efficient 
enforcement  of  the  licensing  laws  against 
disorderly  public-houses,  &c. ; which  was  also 
carried.  After  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man, about  200  gentlemen  signed  the  memorial 
before  they  left  the  room. 

On  the  3d  of  December  an  influential  de- 
putation, lieaded  by  Mr.  A.  Guthrie,  waited 
upon  the  Watch  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  the  memorial  adopted  at  the 
aforesaid  meeting.  Mr.  Guthrie,  Rev.  R.  B. 
Baron,  and  Dr.  Nevins  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
deputation.  The  chairman  in  replying  said 
the  memorial  would  be  carefully  considered 
by  the  Watch  Committee;  and  he  resented 
what  he  considered  had  been  an  attack  upon 
himself,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  influ- 
enced the  head-constable  or  anyone  else.  After 
the  deputation  had  retired,  it  was  resolved  to 
refer  the  memorial  to  the  head-constable  to 


report  upon.  Very  shortly  afterwards  it  was 
announced  that  an  entirely  new  scheme  for 
the  inspection  of  public-houses,  &c.,  had  been 
arranged,  which  certainly  proved  a great  im- 
provement upon  the  old  one,  and  led  to  the 
conviction  of  several  licensed  persons  for 
offences  against  the  licensing  acts. 

At  a meeting  of  the  finance  committee  it 
was  decided  by  a majority  to  recommend  the 
council  to  decline  to  incur  the  risk  of  a con- 
siderable outlay  in  appealing  against  the 
decision  of  the  county  bench;  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  city  council  it  was  resolved 
to  adopt  this  course,  on  the  plea  that  the 
question  at  issue — the  granting  of  licenses  to 
servants  or  nominees  of  brewers — was  an 
imperial  and  not  a mere  local  one,  therefore 
the  corjjoration  would  not  be  justified  in 
spending  the  ratepayers’  money  in  carrying 
the  case  to  the  higher  courts. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1890,  a special 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  borough  magistrates 
was  held,  when  Mr.  Raffles,  stipendiary 
magistrate,  presided.  A communication  was 
received  from  the  mayor  containing  the  re- 
solution of  the  city  council,  which  stated  that 
the  council  confirmed  the  proceedings  of  the 
finance  and  estates  committee,  in  refusing  to 
provide  funds  to  enable  the  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  county  magistrates  being  pro- 
secuted. The  mayor  added  that  the  point  in 
question  had  not  been  the  subject  of  any  de- 
cision since  the  passing  of  the  Licensing  Act, 
upwards  of  sixty  years  before ; and  it  ought 
to  be  settled  by  legislation,  and  not  by  means 
of  litigation  instituted  by  a single  municipality. 
Mr.  Henderson  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  point  decided  whether 
managers  of  public-houses  could  be  legally  the 
licensees  of  public-houses  owned  by  others, 
whether  these  managers  were  really  qualified 
or  not.  It  was  resolved  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  appeal  alive  for  the  present, 
with  the  view  of  getting  counsel’s  opinion  on 
the  matter. 

Some  twelve  months  before  this  the  cor- 
poration of  Manchester  sought  the  advice  of 
Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Mr.  Poland,  Q.C.,  as 
to  the  power  of  the  justices  to  refuse  licenses 
to  seiwants,  and  I'eceived  the  following  reply : 
“We  are  of  opinion  that  the  holder  of  a 
license  should  be  the  person  by  and  for  whom 
the  liquor  is  to  be  sold  ; and  that  if  an  applicant 
should  be  proved  to  be  the  nominee  and  .ser- 
vant merely  of  a brewer  or  other  person,  the 
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justices  would  have  good  ground  for  refusing 
him  a license.” 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1889,  an  inter- 
esting meeting  was  held  in  the  Temperance 
Hall,  Sheffield,  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Clegg,  Mayor 
(for  the  second  year),  met  nearly  300  guests, 
who  had  responded  to  his  invitation  to  com- 
memorate the  jubilee  of  his  taking  the  pledge. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  M.P.,  presided,  and  the 
mayor  was  presented  with  his  portrait,  painted 
in  oil  by  G.  V.  Yates,  in  honour  of  his  jubilee. 
While  soliciting  from  the  temperance  friends 
of  the  mayor  subscriptions  towards  the  cost 
of  the  portrait,  an  earnest  wish  had  been 
expressed  that  some  token  of  esteem  for  her 
character  and  work  should  be  presented  to 
the  mayoress.  Ample  funds  were  forth- 
coming, and  Mrs.  Clegg  was  presented  with 
a handsome  walnut  toilet-case.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  J.  H.  Barber,  J.P.,  D.  T. 
Ingham,  J.  H.  Eaper,  John  Sergeant  (South- 
port),  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilson  of  the  British  W omen’s 
Temperance  Association,  Mr.  S.  Hoyland,  the 
mayor,  and  others. 

Mr  Hoyland  i-ead  the  following  resolution, 
proposed  by  the  oldest  national  temperance 
organization  in  the  country : “ That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of 
the  British  Temperance  League  place  on 
record  their  gratification  at  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  executive,  Alderman  Clegg, 
Mayor  of  Sheffield,  had  been  spared  to  celebrate 
his  temperance  jubilee,  and  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  brave,  earnest,  loving,  and  con- 
sistent advocacy  of  our  principles.  They  pray 
that  he  may  be  long  spared  to  help  forward 
the  good  work  in  which  for  fifty  years  he  has 
taken  so  honourable  a part.” 

The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  British 
Women’s  Temperance  Association  were  held 
in  Liverpool  and  Bootle,  commencing  on 
Monday  evening,  October  14th,  1889,  when 
the  members  of  the  London  executive  and 
other  lady  visitors  were  accorded  a reception 
by  the  local  branches  of  the  association.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Alexander  Guthrie,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Green,  president 
of  the  Liverpool  branch.  There  was  a large 
gathering,  and  addresses  of  welcome  were 
given  by  representative  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
including  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.  The  interest 
was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Leavitt  of  America,  who  represented  the 
World’s  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  As- 


sociation, and  delivered  an  earnest  address. 
On  Tuesday  morning  a well-attended  devo- 
tional meeting  was  held,  and  was  led  by  Mrs. 
Servant^  of  London.  Mrs.  Leavitt  delivered 
an  address.  In  the  afternoon  a meeting  of 
the  Women’s  Liberal  Association  was  held, 
when  temperance  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Mrs.  Wintringham  of  Great  Grimsby, 
Mrs.  Haycraft  of  Brighton,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Bright  Lucas,  j^resident  of  the  British  Women’s 
Temperance  Association,  and  others.  A meet- 
ing was  also  held  at  Sefton  Park  Presbyterian 
Church,  addressed  by  Mrs.  Leavitt  and  Mrs. 
Newman,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mrs. 
J.  Christie  Mackenzie. 

At  Bootle  an  afternoon  drawing-room  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  in  the  evening  a public 
meeting  in  the  town-hall,  Mr.  W.  J.  Poulson, 
J.P.,  in  the  chair.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  Mrs.  Bousfield  of  Bedford,  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Barney  of  America,  Mrs.  Servants,  &c. 

At  Liverpool  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Gordon  Hall,  Blackburn  Terrace,  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  Menzies,  and  addressed  by  Mrs. 
Leavitt;  at  Greenland  Street  Memorial  Chapel 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Wintring- 
ham, Mrs.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Birch,  and  others; 
at  Eichmond  Eow  Mrs.  Gibson  and  others 
addressed  a large  gathering.  At  Huyton,  near 
Liverpool,  Mrs.  Short  of  London  and  Mrs. 
Clark  of  Bedford  were  the  speakers;  and  at 
St.  Helens,  Mrs.  Meehan  of  Thetford  addressed 
a meeting.  At  Egremont,  Cheshire,  a large 
and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in  the  Tra- 
falgar Hall,  over  which  Mr.  E.  P.  J.  Simpson 
presided,  the  speakers  being  Mrs.  W.  S.  Caine, 
Mrs.  Cooper  of  Charlesworth,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mac- 
kenzie, and  Mrs.  Eynon,  organizing  agent. 

On  Wednesday  a public  conference  was  held 
in  the  Gordon  Hall,  Liverpool,  when  Mrs. 
Stewart,  treasurer  of  the  B.  W.  T.  A.,  presided. 
Papers  were  read  by  Mrs.  F.  D.  Eamsay,  Man- 
chester, on  Prison  Temperance  Work,  and  by 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Mackenzie  on  the  Duty  of  Christian 
Women  in  relation  to  the  Temperance  Move- 
ment. In  the  evening  a public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Eotunda  Lecture  Hall — Mr.  Alex- 
ander Guthrie  in  the  chair.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Mrs.  Wintringham,  Mrs.  Tom- 
kinson  of  Willington  Hall,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Leavitt, 
and  Mrs.  Lucas.  Further  meetings  were  held, 
and  addresses  given  by  lady  representatives  at 
the  Hope  Street  School,  of  both  boys  and  girls; 
at  the  Brownlow  Hill,  the  Toxteth  Park,  and 
Walton  Workhouses;  also  at  the  Seaforth 
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Barracks,  at  which  a considerable  number  of 
soldiers  signed  the  pledge.  Pledges  were  taken 
at  the  other  meetings,  and  this  visit  of  the 
Association  gave  an  impetus  to  the  cause,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  female  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Few  thought  this  would  be  Mrs.  Lucas’s 
last  official  visit  to  Liverpool;  or  that  the  As- 
sociation was  so  soon  to  lose  its  honoured  pre- 
sident by  death.  Mrs.  Lucas  died  at  her  resi- 
dence, 7 Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
London,  February  4th,  1890,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one  years,  and  was  interred  at  High- 
gate  Cemetery  on  the  7th. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League,  a National  Temperance  Con- 
gress was  held  at  Birmingham  during  the 
week  commencing  Sunday,  October  20th,  1889, 
when  special  sermons  were  preached  in  more 
than  sixty  churches  and  chapels  in  the  city, 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar  occupying  the 
pulpit  of  St.  George’s  Church  in  the  morning, 
and  that  of  St.  Phillip’s  in  the  evening.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Macfadyen  of  Manchester  was  the 
preacher  at  Edgbaston  Congregational  Church 
and  Carr’s  Lane  Chapel.  In  the  afternoon  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  town-hall,  addressed 
by  Dr.  Macfadyen  and  the  Rev.  Dinsdale  T. 
Young.  Meetings  were  also  held  in  several 
mission-halls  and  schools. 

On  Monday  about  three  hundred  delegates 
were  present,  representing  the  leading  tem- 
perance organizations  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  the  National  Temperance  League, 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  I.  O.  Good 
Templars,  the  Eechabites,  the  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  &c.  A reception  was  given  by  the 
mayor  at  the  council-house,  when  about  fifteen 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present. 
A public  meeting  was  also  held  in  the  City 
Hall,  when  the  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Temple), 
president  of  the  Congress,  delivered  his  pre- 
sidential address. 

The  first  sitting  of  the  Congress  took  place 
on  Tuesday,  the  22d,  when  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son, who  presided,  delivered  an  address  upon 
the  Scientific  Aspect  of  Temperance.  Dr. 
Norman  Kerr,  president  of  the  Society  for  the 
Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety,  contributed  a 
paper  upon  the  Study  of  Inebriety,  and  its 
relation  to  the  Temperance  Movement.  Dr. 
Ringrose  Atkins  of  Waterford  sent  a paper  on 
the  Morbid  Histology  of  the  Nervous  System 
in  Chronic  Alcoholism.  In  the  afternoon  a 


conference  of  ladies  took  place,  the  mayoress 
presiding.  Lady  Elizabeth  Biddulph  and  Mrs. 
Learim  (Boston,  U.S.A.)  read  papers  on  the 
need  for  temperance  work  among.st  women. 
In  the  evening  a public  meeting  was  held  in 
the  town-hall,  when  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  Richardson,  Dr.  R.  W.  Batten  (Glou- 
cester), Dr.  Laukester  (Leicester),  and  others. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  Congress  was 
resumed  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  when,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Principal  Edwards, 
D.D.,  Alderman  White  occupied  the  chair, 
and  delivered  an  address  on  the  adult  school 
movement,  with  special  reference  to  the  Severn 
Street  School,  Birmingham,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder.  He  stated  that  since  its  estab- 
lishment over  ^70,000  of  working-men’s  sav- 
ings had  passed  through  the  school  bank.  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Rutherford,  M.D.,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  read  a paper  indicating  a national 
system  of  temperance  education,  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  teaching  animal 
physiology  in  elementary  schools;  after  which 
discussion  followed.  In  the  afternoon  a con- 
ference was  held  at  the  New  Institute,  Cor- 
poration Street,  when  papers  on  temperance 
work  were  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Wakely, 
general  secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band 
of  Hope  Union,  and  Mr.  John  Lawson.  In 
the  evening  a public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
town-hall,  Alderman  Barrow,  Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  the  chair.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  the  chairman,  the  Lord-mayor  of 
York,  the  Mayor  of  Stafibrd,  the  Mayor  of 
Ripon,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Norwich. 

The  Congress  resumed  its  sittings  on  the 
following  morning,  under  the  presidency  of 
Aid.  White,  when  papers  were  read  by  Mr. 
George  White,  Sheriff  of  Norwich,  on  the  Drink 
Traffic,  and  its  relation  to  Work  and  Wages; 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  on  Alcohol  as  a De- 
structive and  Wasteful  Agent;  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Whittaker  (London),  on  the  State  of  Trade 
to-day  and  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago, 
&c.;  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Amery  spoke  on  the  incon- 
sistency of  clergymen  investing  in  brewery 
shares,  &c.  At  the  afternoon  sitting,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Short,  hon.  secretary  of  the  National  Coffee 
Taverns  Association,  read  a paper  on  the 
Coffee  Tavern  Movement  as  an  aid  to  Tem- 
perance. Mr.  T.  Hudson’s  paper  was  on  Read- 
ings and  Recitals  in  relation  to  the  Temper- 
ance Platform;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Birch  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  Music  in  Temperance  Work. 
In  the  evening  Alderman  White  gave  a re- 
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ception  at  the  Edgbastou  Assembly  Rooms,  to 
the  delegates  to  the  Congress  and  the  local 
friends  of  temperance.  After  an  enjoyable 
hour  of  social  intercourse,  Mr.  W.  I.  Palmer 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  speeches  were 
delivered  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Stephen 
Bourne,  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  Mr.  Thomas 
Whittaker,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Raper. 

On  the  25th  the  sittings  of  the  Congress 
were  resumed  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Wilkinson  in  the  chair.  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Manning  had  been  announced  to 
preside,  but  his  medical  adviser  would  not 
sanction  his  undertaking  a journey  to  Bir- 
mingham at  that  period  of  the  year.  A short, 
sympathetic,  and  encouraging  note  was  re- 
ceived from  him  and  read  to  the  Congress. 
This  sitting  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  legislative  aspect  of  the  question.  Dr. 
F.  R.  Lees  of  Leeds  contributed  a paper  on 
Prohibition;  the  Rev.  J.  R.  0.  West,  M.A., 
of  Manchester,  a paper  on  the  Views  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  on 
the  Question  of  Local  Control  as  opposed  to 
Prohibition ; Mr.  Joseph  Malins,  G.W.C.T. 
of  the  I.O.G.T.,  read  a paper  on  A Sober 
Sunday  through  Closing  Public-houses  on  the 
Lord’s-day.  At  the  afternoon  conference  the 
Rev.  Canon  H.  J.  Ellison  gave  an  explanation 
of  the  connection  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
himself  had  with  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assur- 
ance Society  and  its  investment  in  brewery 
shares,  showing  that  they  were  not  respon- 
sible, but  on  the  other  hand  had  protested 
against  the  course  pursued  by  the  managing 
directors.  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  Rev.  W. 
B.  Wilkinson,  Joseph  Malins,  John  Hilton, 
E.  Whitwell,  and  others,  spoke  on  the  subject. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Malins,  it  was  resolved 
to  memorialize  the  prime-minister  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  forward  in  parliament  the 
prohibition  of  the  drink  traffic  on  the  African 
coast.  This  interesting  and  successful  Con- 
gress was  brought  to  a close  by  a public  meet- 
ing in  the  town-hall  in  the  evening. 

During  the  same  week  the  anniversary  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  was  held  at 
Manchester,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Lawson ; and  at  the  great  public  meeting 
in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Mr.  Samuel  Pope, 
Q.C.,  presided,  the  chief  speakers  being  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Laren,Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  R.  A.  Al- 
lison, M.P.,  W.  Johnstone,  M.P.,  Dr.  F.  R. 
Lees,  J.  H.  Raper,  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Lawson. 


The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  National 
Temperance  Federation  was  also  held  during 
this  week  (October  23d),  at  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Rooms,  Manchester,  W. 
S.  Caine,  M.P.,  president,  in  the  chair.  Repre- 
sentatives from  most  of  the  large  organizations 
were  present,  and  resolutions  were  passed  bear- 
ing upon  Sunday  closing,  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants in  railway  waiting-rooms,  the  hawking 
of  liquors  on  railway  platforms,  and  kindred 
matters. 

The  annual  soiree  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League  was  held 
in  the  Trades’  Hall,  Glasgow,  November  7th, 
1889,  when  there  was  a large  attendance.  Sir 
William  Collins  presided,  and  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P.,  several  promi- 
nent ministers,  and  gentlemen  of  influence.  In 
the  course  of  his  address  the  chairman  alluded 
to  the  necessity  for  renewed  exertions,  and  to 
the  importance  of  temperance  teaching  in  the 
schools,  and  the  great  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  lectures  in  the  Glasgow  schools  by 
Dr.  Snodgrass.  Addresses  were  also  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  D.D.;  Mr.  C. 
Corbett,  M.P. ; Provost  John  Colville,  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Adamson.  A similar  meet- 
ing of  the  League  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on 
22d  November,  presided  over  by  the  late  Prin- 
cipal Cairns,  when  addresses  were  given  by 
Revs.  Henry  Duncan,  Walter  Brown,  James 
A.  Johnston,  ex-Bailie  Lewis,  and  others. 

It  is  stated  that  the  League  has  in  its  mem- 
bership 67  medical  men,  198  ministeis  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  165  Free  Church 
ministers,  and  42  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  total  number  of  abstaining  ministers  of 
the  various  denominations  in  Scotland  is  re- 
poi’ted  as  1573 ; and  above  450  churches  use 
unfermented  wine  on  sacramental  occasions. 
The  membership  of  the  Free  Church  Temper- 
ance Society  is  63,979,  including  632  personally 
pledged  ministei’s. 

As  a young  man  Mr.  Froome  Talfourd 
went  out  to  Canada,  and  while  living  on  the 
St.  Clair  River,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
late  Hon.  Malcolm  Cameron,  who  became  the 
well-known  leader  of  the  temperance  party  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament.  On  the  9th  of 
March,  1840,  Mr.  Talfourd  was  induced  by 
Mr.  Cameron  to  sign  the  total  abstinence 
pledge.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  for  a number  of  yeai’s  has  been  a 
useful  member  of  the  National  Temperance 
League.  At  a meeting  in  the  offices  of  the 
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League,  held  Marcli  14tli,  1890,  he  was  warmly 
congratulated  upon  the  state  of  his  health  and 
the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  he  being  near  the 
close  of  his  eighty-third  year.  It  was  also 
intended  at  this  meeting  to  have  commemo- 
rated the  temperance  jubilee  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Coulinq,  who  had  for  many  years 
been  honourably  associated  with  temperance 
work  in  othcial  and  other  forms,  but  he  was 
kept  at  home  through  an  illness  which  termi- 
nated in  death. 

Bristol  has  furnished  us  with  a number  of 
honoured  names  to  the  roll  of  “Active  Tem- 
perance Workers,”  and  we  now  add  one  more,' 
viz.  Handel  Cossham,  M.P.,  who  was  born 
on  the  31st  March,  1824,  at  Thornbury,  Glou- 
cestershire, in  the  same  house  as  his  father, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather.  His  father, 
Jesse  Cossham,  had  always  been  an  earnest 
Nonconformist,  a strict  abstainer,  as  well  as 
a great  lover  of  music;  hence  the  name  given 
to  his  son  in  honour  of  the  great  composer. 
Handel  had  from  the  first  walked  in  his 
father’s  footsteps,  and  was  long  known  as  a 
faithful  friend  of  temperance  principles.  In 
1885  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Bristol. 
He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  that 
honour  being  conferred  upon  him  in  1855  in 
recognition  of  his  labours  in  connection  with 
the  Bristol  coal-field.  On  April  23d,  1890,  Mr. 
Cossham  was  in  attendance  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  anxious  to  record  his  vote  in  favour 
of  the  Irish  Sunday  - closing  Bill,  and  was 
thought  to  be  in  his  usual  good  health.  He 
proceeded  to  the  library  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  some  letters,  and  here  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  illness  and  died  in  a few  hours. 
He  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year’. 

On  the  24th  November,  1889,  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Travellers’  (or  Show- 
men’s) National  Total  Abstinence  Union  was 
held  at  York,  when  over  200  show-people  and 
travellers  sat  down  to  tea  in  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, the  feast  being  provided  by  a number 
of  Yoi’k  friends.  After  tea  Mr.  W.  W.  Morrell 
(editor  of  the  Caravan,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Union)  occupied  the  chair,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord-mayor  (Alderman 
Agar,  J.P.).  The  honorary  secretary.  Miss 
Millington  of  York,  read  an  interesting  report 
showing  how  Christian  effort  had  been  roused 
to  the  claims  of  the  show-people  and  travellers 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  membership — confined  to  showmen,  tra- 
vellers, and  public  entertainers  — was  over 


6600.  Much  good  had  been  done  by  the  circu- 
lation of  temperance  and  religious  literature. 
Addresses  wei'e  delivered  by  Luke  Thompson, 
Dr.  H.  C.  Shaun,  Mra.  Stewart,  and  others. 
The  report  for  1890  of  the  Travellers’  National 
Total  Abstinence  Union  shows  that  durins 
the  ten  years  it  has  been  in  existence  over 
7500  members  have  been  enrolled,  and  three- 
fourths  of  these  were  said  to  be  keeping  their 
pledge.  During  the  month  of  January,  1891, 
a “World’s  Fair”  was  held  at  London,  and  on 
Sunday,  the  12th  of  that  month,  several  hun- 
dreds of  “show-people”  were  entertained  at 
tea  by  the  friends  of  the  Travellers’  Union. 
Good  work  is  being  done  by  Miss  Millington 
and  her  friends  in  this  direction,  and  the 
Caravan,  the  monthly  organ  of  the  Union,  is 
creditably  got  up  and  very  interesting. 

At  the  International  Temperance  Congress 
at  Melbourne,  as  already  stated,  Mr.  Axel 
Gustafson  found  an  opponent  in  Mr.  John 
Yale,  secretary  of  the  Victorian  Alliance. 
Mr.  Vale  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
a settler  in  Victoria.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1889  both  he  and  Mr.  James  Bonwick,  an 
old  Victoi'ian  colonist  and  a pioneer  of  tem- 
perance, visited  England.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  1889,  a special  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  the  London  Auxiliary  of  the 
Alliance  was  held  at  the  London  ofllces  to 
meet  Mr.  Vale,  who  was  about  to  take  his 
departure  for  his  adopted  country.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  Crawshaw, 
treasurer,  who  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion ; — “ That  this  committee  heartily  wel- 
comes Mr.  John  Vale,  secretary  of  the  Vic- 
torian Alliance,  w'ell  known  among  us  for  his 
able  service  to  the  cause  of  temperance  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  committee  further  request 
Mr.  Vale  to  convey  their  fraternal  greetings 
to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Victorian 
Alliance,  whose  zeal,  energy,  and  devotion 
they  unfeignedly  admire,  and  whose  success 
in  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  on 
the  lines  of  local  option,  free  from  the  draw- 
backs of  compensation,  they  most  cordially 
desire.  The  committee  also  pray  that  Mr. 
Vale  may  enjoy  a favourable  voyage  to 
Victoria,  and  continue  to  labour  for  many 
years  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the  temperance 
reformation.” 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  chairman, 
by  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  D.D.,  Mr.  James 
Bonwick,  and  Mr.  Vale,  who  entered  at 
length  into  particulars  of  the  work  and 
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difficulties  of  the  Victorian  Alliance,  correct- 
ing a statement  in  the  Good  Templars^ 
Watdmord  relative  to  his  recommendation  of 
Australian  wines  as  less  harmful  than  English 
beer.  He  had  never  said  anything  that  by 
any  possible  twisting  could  be  made  to  repre- 
sent anything  like  it.  “ He  regarded  all 
alcoholic  drinks  as  bad,  and  had  done  all 
he  could  to  hinder  his  country  becoming  a 
‘wine-growing’  colony.  If  there  was  one 
danger  to  the  temperance  cause  in  Australia 
greater  than  another,  it  was  this  question  of 
vine-growing,  as  the  popular  idea  was  that 
wine-making  is  the  best  way  to  use  the 
grapes;  and  the  Alliance  was  trying  to  en- 
courage the  growing  of  table  grapes  instead, 
and  the  making  of  wine  grapes  into  raisins.” 

Mr.  Vale  then  entered  into  particulars  of  the 
special  and  ultimate  aims  of  the  Alliance.  He 
recapitulated  the  points  included  in  an  inter- 
view he  had  with  a London  correspondent  (as 
given  in  the  Alliance  News,  1889,  p.  1033). 
In  that  interview  Mr.  Vale  answered  ques- 
tions as  to  the  present  local  option  law  in 
force  in  Victoria,  stating  that  local  option  is 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Licensing 
Act,  which  has  been  explained  in  a preceding 
chapter. 

The  terms  “ Temperance,”  “ Temperance 
Society,”  “Gospel  Temperance,”  “Popular 
Conti'ol,”  and  “Local  Option”  at  first  had 
specific  significations,  but  now  they  are  inter- 
preted in  a variety  of  ways.  The  phrase 
“ Local  Option,”  as  applied  to  the  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  was  at  one  time  thought 
to  be  a sufficiently  lucid  definition  of  the 
principles  and  policy  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Permissive  Bill;  but  politicians  understand 
it  to  mean  anything  else  than  prohibition. 
On  this  account  the  friends  of  prohibition 
deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  phraseology 
more  definite,  hence  the  term  “Direct  Veto.” 
The  whole  question  is  admirably  put  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Alliance  News, 
1890,  p.  4 : “ The  difference  between  Local 
Option  and  the  Direct  Veto  is  like  that 
between  a warlike  weapon  and  a rifle.  The 
rifle  is  a warlike  weapon  and  so  also  is  a small 
pistol  or  a pop-gun,  but  very  often  where  the 
latter  will  miss  theaim,  the  former  may  be  relied 
on  to  hit  and  kill.  Or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  local 
option  may  be  doubtfully  any  one  or  more  of 
several  methods  of  going  to  work ; the  direct 
veto  is  clearly  one  and  unmistakable.  Usually 
local  option  is  taken  to  mean  the  execution  of 


the  will  of  the  locality  through  an  elected  body 
— a town  or  county  council,  or  some  sort  of  a 
board.  This  is  a kind  of  local  option  which  is 
always  apt  to  be  useless  for  any  purpose  of 
prohibition.  It  expresses  the  will  of  the  in- 
habitants not  on  one  point,  but  on  twenty 
miscellaneous  matters,  and  usually  gives  no 
clear  and  decisive  verdict  on  any  one.  The 
direct  veto  puts  aside  all  boards  and  councils, 
and  gives  the  people  power  to  suppress  the 
liquor  traffic  by  their  direct  vote,  unweakened 
by  complication  with  other  questions.  Whilst, 
therefore,  the  direct  veto  is  a sort  of  local 
option,  it  is  a special  and  peculiarly  effective 
sort,  and  no  one  who  advocates  it  can  be  in 
doubt  as  to  its  meaning.” 

As  already  stated,  direct  veto  associations 
have  for  some  time  been  in  active  operation 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  efforts 
were  made  from  time  to  time  to  influence  the 
political  parties  in  favour  of  that  principle. 
For  some  years  past  the  Liberal  party  has 
shown  a disposition  to  commit  itself  to  a de- 
claration in  favour  of  local  option,  and  many 
of  their  candidates  have  secured  the  temper- 
ance vote  by  declaring  themselves  in  favour 
of  local  option ; but  the  leaders  of  the  party 
set  their  faces  against  the  direct  veto,  and  the 
result  was  a growing  determination  on  the 
part  of  many  earnest  temperance  reformers  to 
vote  for  no  candidate,  be  his  politics  what  they 
may,  unless  he  will  promise  to  give  the  people 
the  direct- veto  power  over  the  liquor  traffic. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Fede- 
ration held  in  the  Free-trade  Hall,  Manchester, 
December  4th,  1889,  this  question  was  brought 
up  for  consideration,  and  without  any  sign  of 
dissent,  “The  Direct  Popular  Veto  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  free  from  all  ambiguity  of 
terms,”  was  received  as  portion  of  a resolu- 
tion put  before  the  great  assembly,  and 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote.  It  now  forms 
part  of  the  authorized  programme  of  the 
Federation. 

Up  to  a late  hour  the  men  who  framed  . the 
resolutions  preferred  to  see  the  “Populai' 
Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic”  placed  before 
the  members  of  the  Federation,  rather  tlian 
the  unmistakable  “Direct  Popular  Veto  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic.”  “But  as  the  time  for 
final  decision  approached,  it  grew  more  and 
more  evident  that  this  ambiguous  sort  of 
thing,  so  disappointing  to  the  direct -veto 
party,  would  no  longer  be  held  admissible.” 
In  view  of  the  occasion,  the  executive  of  the 
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U.  K.  Alliance  prepared  the  following  clear, 
unmistakable  declaration  of  policy : 

“The  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  being  most  earnestly  desirous 
that  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
party  which  it  represents  should  exist,  begs  to 
submit  the  following  brief  statement : 

“1.  No  legislation  affecting  the  liquor  traflBc 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  party,  be  efficient  which 
does  not  place  the  Direct  Popular  Local  Veto  in 
the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

“ 2.  The  party  is  not  asking  for  any  change  in 
the  licensing  authority. 

“ 3.  The  party  will  not  for  one  moment  accept 
a change  in  the  licensing  authority,  either  as 
equivalent  to,  or  in  substitution  for,  or  in  post- 
ponement of  the  enactment  of  the  direct  popular 
veto. 

“ 4.  The  party  wUl  strongly  deprecate  any  such 
change,  if  that  change  involve  the  establishment 
as  a licensing  authority  of  any  council,  municipal 
or  otherwise,  whose  hostility  to  the  liquor  traffic  is 
to  be  lessened  by  sharing  in  the  money  drawn  from 
the  traffic  by  the  legislature ; and 

“ Further : The  support  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  will  in  no  case  be  given  to  any  Parlia- 
mentary candidate  who  will  not  promise  to  sup- 
port the  principle  of  the  direct  popular  veto,  as 
set  forth  in  the  bUls  of  Mr.  Allison  for  England, 
of  Mr.  M‘Lagan  for  Scotland,  of  Mr.  Johnson  for 
Ireland,  and  of  Mr.  Bowen  Rowlands  for  Wales. 

Br  Order  op  the  Executive. 

“Note.  In  the  burghs  of  Scotland  during  the 
last  fifty  years  the  administration  of  the  licensing 
laws  by  a magistracy  selected  from  a popularly- 
elected  body  has  been  found  to  be  no  more  satis- 
factory than  the  system  which  now  prevails  in 
England.  The  Scotch  system  is  practically 
identical  with  the  proposal  to  remit  the  licensing 
authorities  to  committees  chosen  out  of  city  or 
county  councils.” 

The  committee  of  the  Federation  selected 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  as  the  mover  of  this 
resolution,  and  he  did  it  with  great  satis- 
faction, inasmuch  as  it  was  hailed  and 
applauded  by  the  bulk  of  that  large  assembly 
of  three  thousand  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Whilst  the  Alliance  executive  joyfully  passed 
a resolution  of  satisfaction  at  this  step  on  the 
part  of  the  Liberal  Federation,  it  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  at  its  inception  the  Alli- 
ance undertook  to  rise  above  all  sectarian  and 
party  considerations,  and  still  holds  to  that 
determination,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  passed  unanimously : — 


“Tliat  the  executive  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  has  leaimed  with  much  satisfaction 
that  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  at  its 
meeting  in  Manchester,  has  unanimously  in- 
cluded the  direct  popular  veto  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  its  programme  of  future  legislation. 
This  committee  earnestly  trusts  that  strenuous 
efforts  will  be  made  by  all  friends  of  the  Alliance 
throughout  the  country,  who  are  attached  to 
other  political  parties,  to  secure  that  the 
principle  of  the  direct  popular  veto  shall,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  be  endorsed  by 
the  respective  parties  and  included  in  their 
programme,  and  thus  ensure  that  when  legis- 
lation affecting  the  liquor  traffic  is  under- 
taken, all  parties  in  the  state  shall  demand 
as  indispensable  the  enactment  of  the  direct 
popular  veto.” 

In  the  course  of  this  work  mention  has 
been  made  of  Mr.  Alderman  A.  W.  Scarr, 
ex- Mayor  of  Leeds,  who  is  well  known 
in  temperance  circles  as  one  of  the  most 
forcible  and  original  advocates  and  pro- 
moters of  the  temperance  movement  in  the 
West  Riding  of  York.  He  became  a total 
abstainer  in  1847,  and  for  many  years  has 
devoted  a considerable  portion  of  time,  talent, 
and  means  in  furthering  the  movement,  being 
a most  ardent  and  acceptable  voluntary 
speaker.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who, 
whatever  they  have  to  do,  do  it  with  all 
their  might,  and  in  his  advocacy  of  temper- 
ance he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest ; yet  his 
speeches  are  a happy  combination  of  pathos, 
humour,  and  racy  anecdotes,  and  he  is  never 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
total  abstinence  principles  for  much  of  his  suc- 
cess in  life. 

The  obituary  for  1890  includes  the  names 
of — John  Anderson  of  Musselburgh,  who  for 
half  a century  gave  his  sympathy,  example, 
and  aid  to  the  temperance  refoi'mation,  and 
who  died  Feb.  1st,  1890.  Edward  Twiss  of 
Warrington  was  in  early  manhood  a drinker, 
gambler,  boxer,  &c.,  but  for  over  thirty  years 
was  a most  zealous  and  able  worker  for  reli- 
gion and  temperance  in  the  country.  He  was 
a man  of  remarkable  gifts:  a diligent  student, 
and  one  who  made  good  use  of  what  he  read. 
He  was  a ready,  intelligent,  and  logical  speaker, 
who  soon  gained  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 
He  was  prompt,  punctual,  and  economical, 
and  a friend  who  could  be  relied  on.  He  died 
on  February  26th,  1890,  aged  sixty-six  years. 
Thomas  Yates  of  Preston  was  another  teetotal 
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veteran,  who  died  in  Feb.  1890,  aged  seventy- 
one  years.  Rev.  John  Parker  of  Monkwear- 
moutli,  fifty  - nine  years  an  abstainer,  died 
May  4tli,  aged  eiglity-two  years.  R.  Moody  of 
Ryde,  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  religious  and 
temperance  institutions  in  that  district,  died 
May  22d,  aged  eighty-one  years.  On  the  24th 
of  the  same  month  Andrew  Thompson  of  Fel- 
ling, near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a Rechabite, 
&c.,  of  fifty  years’  standing,  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  On  the  27th  of  June  Joseph  Cooper 
of  Eaves  Knowle,  Derbyshire,  formerly  of  Man- 
chester, and  known  as  a lecturer’,  poet,  &c.,  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years;  Rev.  S.  Codling, 
temperance  historian,  &c.,  died  at  Boxmoor, 
August  20th,  aged  seventy-four  years;  Rev.  J. 
Banks  of  Saltcoats,  one  of  the  first  teetotal 
ministers  in  Scotland,  died  August  29th,  aged 
eighty-seven  years;  Rev.  Robert  Maguire, 
D.D.,  of  London,  one  of  the  early  friends  of 
the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society — 
teetotal  section — died  September  3d,  aged 
sixty-four  years;  Mrs.  Brean  of  Bath,  a life 
abstainer,  died  September  9th,  aged  one  hun- 
dred and  four  years;  Mr.  Durant  of  London, 
died  on  Sept.  13th,  aged  seventy-five  years, 
leaving  forty-nine  descendants,  all  life  teetotal- 
lers. Thomas  Southorn,  of  Leamington  and 
Warwick,  was  for  forty-nine  years  an  ar- 
dent abstainer,  advocate,  and  supporter  of  the 
principles  of  teetotalism  and  prohibition.  He 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Burial  Board 
and  of  the  Warwick  Board  of  Guardians  for 
a number  of  years,  and  also  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  corporation,  and  in  1876,  and 
again  in  1881,  was  elected  to  the  aldermauic 
bench.  He  died  September  12th,  1890,  aged 
sixty-five  years.  Rev.  Benjamin  Glover  of 
Chester,  formerly  of  Bury,  and  for  some  years 
agent  of  the  Central  Temperance  Association, 
&c.,  died  September  29th,  aged  seventy-two 
years.  H.  Ramsden  of  Kentish  Town,  who 
had  been  an  active  teetotaller  for  fifty-seven 
years,  died  October  4th,  aged  seventy-eight ; 
Professor  Thorold  J.  E.  Rogers  of  Oxford, 
an  able  supporter  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  &c.,  died  October  12th;  James  Dar- 
ling, for  many  years  proprietor  of  the  Regent 
Temperance  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  and  a teetotal- 
ler of  about  fifty  years’  standing,  died  October 
17th,  aged  seventy-one  years;  Mrs.  Malins, 
Birmingham,  mother  of  the  G.  C.  Templar  of 
England,  died  October  26th,  aged  seventy-six 
years.  She  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
»he  first  Good  Templar  lodge  in  England. 


John  Thompson  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  was 
one  of  the  early  and  persistent  advocates  of 
true  temperance  in  the  north,  standing  to  his 
colours  for  over  fifty  years,  and  was  for  many 
years  agent  for  the  Newcastle  society.  He  died 
November  4th,  1890,  aged  seventy-three  years. 
November  12th,  Rev.  A.  Hanna y,  D.D.,  Dun- 
dee and  London,  aged  sixty-eight;  Nov.  20th, 
Alderman  W.  Laws,  Beccles,  eighty -two 
years;  November  22d,  Richard  Barrington, 
Redhill,  ninety -two  years;  December  12th, 
Mrs.  G.  Dodds  of  Tynemouth,  aged  eighty- 
two  years ; December  13th,  Mrs.  G.  Cruik- 
shank,  London,  eighty-three  years.  In  De- 
cember, 1890,  Mr.  Francis  Gutteridge  of 
Eastborough,  Dewsbury,  an  ardent  teetotaller 
and  prohibitionist,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  years,  being  respected  by  all  classes.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1891,  after  a short  but 
painful  illness,  Mr.  Matthew  Hurst,  one  of 
the  popular  open-air  speakers  of  London,  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

As  a proof  that  the  efforts  of  the  temperance 
reformers  in  Edinburgh  have  had  a good  influ- 
ence in  the  community,  we  may  state,  that  in 
January,  1890,  the  council  resolved,  by  a ma- 
jority ,todiscontinueproviding  alcoholic  liquors 
at  conversaziones  held  at  the  expense  of  the 
council.  “ The  Edinburgh  town-council  (says 
the  Glasgow  Reformer)  has  all  along  shown  a 
progressive  attitude  towards  the  prohibition 
movement.  Years  ago  it  abolished  cake  and 
wine  at  ‘the  churching’  of  the  council;  it  has 
petitioned  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Per- 
missive Bill  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  it  has 
done  the  same  good  service  to  Mr.  M'Lagan’s 
Direct  Veto  Bill.  For  several  years  it  has 
recommended  publicans  to  close  their  premises 
on  New-year’s  Day,  and  with  ever-increasing 
success,  until  this'year,  out  of  314  publicans, 
272,  and  out  of  426  licensed  grocers,  388  gave 
effect  to  the  magistrates’  recommendation.  So 
that  in  all  Edinburgh,  with  its  240,000  of  a 
population,  there  were  only  80  drink- sellers — 
42  publicans  and  38  grocers — plying  their  nefa- 
rious trade  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  The 
council  must  have  been  gratified  at  the  result. 
Many  towns  in  Scotland  are  following  their 
patriotic  lead,  and  also  getting  publicans  to 
close  their  doors  on  that  day.  In  short,  the 
council,  by  a long  course  of  service  to  the  tem- 
perance reformation,  is  fully  entitled  to  be 
called  the  Premier  Temperance  Council  of 
Scotland.” 

The  agitation  against  licenses  in  the  city  of 
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Glasgow  has  been  aided  by  the  publication  of 
an  elaborate  plan  of  one  of'  the  wards  of  the 
city,  showing  the  number  of  liquor  licenses 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  district,  and 
giving  v.arious  relative  statistics.  It  is  stated 
that  within  the  ward  there  is  1 license  for 
every  30  houses,  1 for  every  25  voters,  1 for 
every  142  inhabitants,  whilst  the  accommoda- 
tion within  the  licensed  premises  is  sufficient 
for  every  adult  individual  inhabitant  at  once. 
There  are  13  licenses  for  every  church  in  the 
ward  {Alliance  Neivs,  1890,  p.  34). 

Few  districts  in  the  country  have  made  more 
earnest,  persistent,  and  successful  efforts  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment than  that  of  East  Lancashire,  including 
the  towns  of  Accrington,  Burnley,  and  Black- 
burn. If  called  upon  to  select  the  names  of 
the  three  most  popular  teetotallers  as  repre- 
sentatives of  these  three  towns,  most  people 
would  name  the  Eev.  Charles  Williams  of 
Accrington,  T.  P.  Smith  of  Burnley,  and  Mrs. 
Thos.  Lewis  of  Blackburn. 

INIrs.  Lewis  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
first  and  most  faithful  teetotallers  of  Market 
Drayton,  and  from  childhood  has  been  trained 
to  disbelieve  in  strong  drink,  being  able  to 
boast  that  she  has  never  tasted  a drop  of  it. 
When  quite  a child  she  signed  the  pledge,  and 
at  an  early  age  began  to  try  to  induce  others 
to  take  the  same  course.  She  has  remarkable 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  has  succeeded  in 
making  converts  where  others  have  abandoned 
all  hope.  “Mrs.  Lewis’s  Mission”  is  known 
and  talked  about  all  over  the  country.  Every 
Sunday,  weather  permitting,  Mrs.  Lewis,  her 
husband,  the  missionary,  and  some  local  or 
imported  speaker  addresses  a large  open-air 
meeting  in  the  market-place  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  a meeting  is  held  in  the 
Lees  Temperance  Hall,  which  is  often  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  In  the  winter  months 
Saturday  evening  entertainments  are  given 
almost  every  week,  and,  like  the  other  meet- 
ings, are  crowded.  Several  temperance  clubs 
have  been  started  on  a good  footing,  and  many 
homes  have  been  cheered  and  blessed.  The 
annual  report  for  1890-91  shows  that  5195 
visits  were  made,  23,000  tracts  distributed, 
261  meetings  held,  and  4974  pledges  taken. 


A good  work  carried  on  with  earnestness 
and  vigour,  as  this  has  been,  is  pretty  certain  to 
meet  with  persecution  and  calumny,  and  Mr.s. 
Lewis  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Her  motives  and  character  were  basely  assailed, 
and  an  action  at  law  had  at  length  to  be  en- 
tered upon,  when  the  baseness  of  the  charges 
were  fully  proved,  and  the  defendant,  besides 
paying  a money  penalty,  “withdrew  all  im- 
putations or  charges  which  the  words  he  had 
used  might  be  supposed  to  convey.” 

In  vol.  i.  pp.  250-253  we  have  given  some 
details  of  the  work  in  Lincolnshire,  more  par- 
ticularly the  labours  of  the  Fawcett  family  in 
Sleaford.  A correspondent  writes  us  that, 
after  placing  the  temperance  society  there  on 
a good  working  basis,  Mr.  William  Fawcett 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  larger  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  after  walking  many 
a weary  mile,  delivering  lectures  and  scatter- 
ing temperance  literature,  he  was  enabled  to 
form  societies  in  most  of  these  places.  For  a 
long  series  of  years  he  was  heartily  assisted  in 
the  work  by  Mr.  John  Blow,  a plain  working- 
man, who  from  his  zeal  became  known  over 
the  country-side  as  the  “Lincolnshire  Tem- 
perance Evangelist.”  It  was  at  a meeting  in 
Euskington,  one  of  the  worst  villages  in  the 
county,  that  a young  man  named  Samuel 
Pattinson  became  impressed;  he  resolved  to 
give  total  abstinence  a month’s  trial,  and  then, 
fnlly  satisfied,  he  journeyed  in  1852  with  two 
companions  named  Isaiah  Bates  and  Thomas 
Bartholomew  to  Navenby,  where  the  three 
signed  the  pledge.  Two  have  passed  away, 
after  years  of  faithful  service;  but  County- 
councillor  Pattinson  yet  remains  to  help  on 
the  work.  In  memory  of  the  Queen’s  jubilee, 
he  has  erected  a pair  of  pretty  cottages  as 
teetotal  homes  for  needy  abstainers.  Eusk- 
ington, through  the  influence  of  the  temper- 
ance reformation,  has  become  a model  vil- 
lage. At  Sleaford  the  mantle  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Fawcett  rests  on  his  son  Mr.  Thomas, 
who  has  for  twenty-four  years  filled  the  post 
of  hon.  secretary  to  the  society,  been  District 
Deputy  I.O.G.T.,  and  who  was  recently  pre- 
sented with  a beautiful  illuminated  address, 
as  a testimony  of  his  long  and  manifold  labonrs 
in  the  cause. 
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The  Railway  Temperance  Union — Liverpool  Evangelistic  and  Temperance  Mission  to  Railway  Men — The 
Sandars  Total  Abstinence  Prize  Essays — National  Temperance  League  Anniversary,  1888 — Fifty-fourth 
Conference,  British  Temperance  League — Methodist  Free  Church  Temperance  League — Rev.  Silas  K. 
Hocking — Congress  of  Scottish  Temperance  League,  1888 — Free  Church  of  Scotland  Temperance 
Society — Temperance  Demonstration  at  Glasgow  Exhibition — First  Jewish  Band  of  Hope — Teetotal 
Cricketers — National  Temperance  Federation — Irish  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Intemperance — 
Sunday-closing  Efforts — Inebriate  Retreats — Rev.  John  Broadbent — Thomas  Irving  White — Adam 
Howarth  — Joseph  Dyson  — New  Members  of  the  Alliance  Staff  — F.  Cowley — W.  Bingham — W. 
Williams — J.  M.  Skinner — E.  B.  Benson — Robert  Watson — J.  H.  Musk — P.  C.  Fielding — E.  Boreland — 
George  Tomlinson — Joshua  Moseley — Alderman  J.  Higginbottom,  J.  P. — Rowland  Lambert — W.  D. 
Stephens,  J.P. — National  Band  of  Hope  Union  and  Temperance  in  the  Schools — Mr.  Charles  Wakely’s 
Band  of  Hope  and  Juvenile  Temperance  Statistics — School  Lecturers. 


On  no  class  of  the  community  does  the  safety 
of  the  general  public  depend  to  a greater  extent 
than  upon  the  employees  of  the  various  rail- 
way companies,  and  on  no  class  of  workmen 
therefore  is  the  necessity  greater  for  the 
strictest  sobriety.  A single  error  on  the  part 
of  a man  in  charge  of  the  signals,  or  the  want 
of  skill  and  nerve  on  the  part  of  an  engine- 
driver,  may  cause  a disaster  involving  loss  of 
life  and  destruction  of  property,  and  an  in- 
describable amount  of  sorrow  and  suffering. 
Mr.  Samuel  Cutler,  of  the  Metropolitan  Eail- 
way,  had  long  thought  that  there  was  a need 
for  a wide-spread  organization,  extending  not 
only  over  his  own  line,  but  over  the  other  rail- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  termed 
the  founder  of  the  United  Kingdom  Eailway 
Temperance  Union.  He  suggested  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Sargent,  then  secretary  to  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society,  the  need  for 
such  a temperance  union,  and  by  the  aid  of 
Canon  H.  J.  Ellison  and  a few  members  of 
the  executive  of  that  society,  a meeting  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  October  11th, 
1882,  when  the  canon  presided,  and  the  fol- 
lowing railway  directors  were  present;  the 
Hon.  Eeginald  Capel,  Mr.  Wyndham  Portal, 
and  Mr.  F.  A.  Govett.  A resolution  was 
unanimously  carried  to  establish  the  United 
Kingdom  Eailway  Temperance  Union,  for 
associated  temperance  work  throughout  the 
whole  country. 

The  early  friends  of  the  Union  were  the 
above-named  gentlemen,  who  represented  the 
Metropolitan,  the  London  and  South-Western, 
and  the  Great  Northern  Eailway  Companies. 


The  general  manager  of  the  Midland,  Mr. 
William  Noble,  Lord  Lyttleton  (now  Viscount 
Cobham),  and  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Wood 
of  the  Great  Western  joined  them;  but  the 
men  of  the  Great  Western  took  up  the  ques- 
tion so  heartily,  that  it  was  determined  to 
have  a separate  organization  for  that  line,  and 
the  Great  W esteim  Eailway  Temperance  Union 
was  established,  and  has  done  valuable  work. 
It  has  eight  coffee-taverns  upon  the  company’s 
premises  for  the  use  of  the  men  and  the  public, 
and  the  work  has  become  so  extensive  as  to 
require  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Alford  in  visiting  and  superintending 
the  business. 

The  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom  Eailway 
Temperance  Union  are  managed  by  a council, 
holding  monthly  meetings  at  the  chief  offices 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
Westminster.  Mr.  Eobert  Sawyer,  barrister- 
at-law,  is  president;  Mr.  A.  C.  Thompson, 
secretary;  and  the  members  of  the  council  are 
mainly  railway  men.  Each  of  the  affiliated 
lines  manages  its  own  affairs,  appoints  its  own 
executive,  and  is  in  communication  with  the 
general  council.  The  Union  has  over  120 
branches,  with  a total  membership  of  about 
15,000,  and  an  annual  income  of  about  £500. 

The  constitution  recognizes  the  dual  pledges 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 
Pledge  A reads,  “I  recognize  my  duty  to  exert 
myself  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance, 
and  having  hereby  become  a member  of  this 
Union,  will  endeavour  both  by  example  and 
effort  to  promote  its  objects.”  Pledge  B reads, 
“I  hereby  promise,  by  God’s  help,  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  as 
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beverages.”  We  are  informed  by  the  jn-esideut 
of  the  Union  that  persons  employed  upon  a 
railway  may  sign  either  of  these  declarations, 
and  that  the  total  abstinence  pledge  is  the 
most  popular,  the  A pledge  not  being  adopted 
by  some  branches.  The  Union  Inis  its  own 
othcial  organ,  entitled  On  the  Line  (monthly, 
one  halfpenny),  which  records  meetings  and 
gatherings,  gener.al  temperance  information, 
and  its  pages  have  been  enriched  by  several 
serial  stories  by  Miss  Edith  Dauglishof  Wim- 
bledon. 

In  1885  an  undenominational  Evangelistic 
and  Temperance  Mission  to  railway  men  and 
others,  was  commenced  at  Liverpool,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Brignal, 
F.R.G.S.,  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr.  William 
Tharme,  superintendent  and  missioner,  it  has 
done  a good  work  amongst  a class  of  men 
needing  kindly  counsel  and  spiritual  instruc- 
tion. Commendatory  acknowledgments  of 
this  work  have  been  received  from  the  officials 
of  the  various  railway  companies,  commercial 
travellers,  and  others.  The  report  presented 
at  the  seventh  annual  meeting,  Januai’y  23d, 
1892,  showed  that  over  1000  services  had 
been  held  during  the  year.  These  services 
were  much  appreciated  by  the  men,  some  of 
whom  had  been  led  to  identify  themselves 
with  Christian  churches.  The  active  officials 
and  missionaries,  being  thorough  teetotallers, 
lose  no  opportunity  to  inculcate  total  absti- 
nence principles  with  encouraging  results. 

This  mission,  which  is  an  organization  dis- 
tinct from  the  London  Railway  Mission,  has 
branches  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  Che- 
shire, &c.  The  council  is  composed  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen  of  various  denominations, 
including  representatives  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, some  of  which  take  a warm  interest 
in  the  operations  of  the  mission.  The  printed 
reports  give  interesting  details  and  incidents 
connected  with  the  mission.  It  is  supported 
by  subscriptions,  and  the  balance  - sheet  for 
1891  showed  an  income  of  .£440,  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  £482. 

The  object  of  the  mission  is  thus  set  forth 
in  its  report:  “(1)  To  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  employees  on  all  lines,  holding  special 
missions  at  large  centres,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  weekly  meetings  for  prayer,  Bible 
study,  and  evangelistic  addresses.  (2)  To  help 
those  who  profess  to  be  Christians  to  make 
known  the  gospel  to  their  mates,  by  an  up- 
right life  and  personal  testimony.  (3)  To  ad- 
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vocate  the  cause  of  temperance,  the  care  of 
the  injured,  and  the  moral  and  social  well- 
being of  all  grades,  and  to  assist  in  every  pos- 
sible way  the  various  societies  already  existing 
on  our  railways.” 

In  1886  the  committee  of  the  National 
Temperance  League  received  from  the  execu- 
tors of  the  late  Joseph  Saudars  of  Loudon 
and  Bath  a legacy  of  £225,  to  be  employed 
in  offering  premiums  for  the  three  best  essays 
“in  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  total  absti- 
nence.” Twenty-seven  essays  were  received, 
and  the  task  of  adjudicating  upon  their  merits 
was  undertaken  by  three  vice-presidents  of 
the  League.  The  award  was  announced  in 
November,  1888,  as  follows;  First  prize  of 
£90  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Lacy,  Chesham,  Bucks, 
for  the  essay  “The  Case  for  Total  Abstinence;” 
second  prize  of  £67, 10s.  to  Rev.  E.  R.  Barrett, 
Liverpool,  for  the  essay  “The  Truth  about  In- 
toxicating Drinks;”  third  prize  of  £45  to  Rev. 
James  Smith,  M.A.,  Tarlaud,  Aberdeenshire. 
The  essays  of  Rev.  S.  Couling,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Major,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  George  R.  Tweedie, 
F.C.S.  were  “highly  commended”  by  the  ad- 
judicators. The  first  two  have  been  published 
in  uniform  volumes. 

The  annual  meetiug  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League  was  held  April  30th,  1888, 
at  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  great  hall  was  well 
filled,  and  among  those  on  the  platform  were 
the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  (J.  Bardsley), 
Ml’.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Rowntree, 
M.P.,  Mr.  George  Williams,  Dr.  G.  P.  Deep- 
ing, the  Hon.  Conrad  Dillon,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Woods,  Mr.  William  Noble,  and  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer.  Mr.  Robert  Rae,  secretary,  gave  an 
interesting  epitome  of  the  work  done  during 
the  year,  as  detailed  in  the  report.  The 
League  had  held  a conference  with  about  270 
officers  and  delegates  of  the  National  Union 
of  Elementary  Teachers  at  Cheltenham,  and 
had  distributed  £25  in  jirizes  to  17  male  and 
8 female  students  in  training  colleges,  for  the 
best  essays  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the 
human  system.  A course  of  lectures  to  medi- 
cal students  had  been  given  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  and  prizes  of  ten  and  five  guineas 
had  been  awarded  to  students  at  Westminster 
and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospitals.  The  mili- 
tary organizing  agent  had  addressed  96  meet- 
ings of  soldiers,  at  which  1478  pledges  had 
been  taken ; and  in  the  royal  navy  great  suc- 
cess was  attending  the  labours  of  Miss  Weston, 
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wlio  reported  that  our  seamen  are  carrying  on 
temperance  meetings  all  over  the  world.  The 
year’s  sales  in  the  publication  depot  amounted 
to  £8008;  and  the  general  receipts  to  £3061, 
of  which  £2263  was  derived  from  subscrip- 
tions and  donations,  and  £31  from  legacies. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  morning,  July  3d,  1888,  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
Leeds,  when  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield  (Aider- 
man  W.  J.  Clegg)  presided.  A letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  the  new 
president  of  the  League,  explaining  the  cause 
of  his  absence.  The  report  was  a most  ex- 
haustive one,  dealing  with  the  varied  events 
of  the  year,  including  the  critical  contro- 
versy through  which  the  temperance  cause  had 
passed.  In  speaking  of  the  licensing  clauses 
of  the  Local  Government  Bill,  the  report  said 
that  they  had  “occasioned  the  deepest  concern, 
and  were  so  unreasonable  that  it  was  almost 
incredible  that  any  statesman  should  have 
ventured  to  formulate  them.  They  had,  how- 
ever, evoked  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  eflForts  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  prevent  a great  wrong.  The  government 
deliberately  devised  a method  which,  whilst 
appearing  to  grant  local  option,  was  directly 
designed  to  prevent  the  people  enforcing  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.”  The  agents 
and  friends  of  the  League  had  nobly  done 
their  part  during  this  crisis,  and  1144  meet- 
ings had  been  addressed  by  the  agents.  The 
financial  statement  showed  a balance  in  hand 
of  £442  after  all  expenses  were  paid. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  read  a paper  on  “The  Pre- 
sent Phase  of  the  Temperance  Movement  in 
Relation  to  its  Future  Work,”  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said:  “Now,  after  fifty  years  of  con- 
troversy, they  had  in  this  kingdom  5,000,000 
abstainers,  standing  on  the  original  platform, 
with  no  principle  abandoned  and  no  proposi- 
tion reversed.  When  their  progress  had  been 
so  great  that  the  churches  had  been  obliged 
to  entertain  them,  the  politicians  to  listen  to 
them,  and  even  governments  to  retreat  from 
conflict  with  them,  it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  acknowledge  the  power  of  tlieir  past  advo- 
cacy. The  result  was  the  compliment  History 
paid  to  Truth.” 

In  the  evening  a large  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  South  Parade  Chapel,  the  Mayor 
of  Shellield  presiding.  Addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  Sir  Edward  Baines  (an  old  teetotaller 


nearly  ninety  years  of  age),  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Gregson,  Bradford ; Rev.  R.  D.  Hood,  Glas- 
gow; Mrs.  Lewis,  Blackburn;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Whittaker,  J.  P.  of  Scarborough.  Business 
was  resumed  on  the  following  day,  and  reso- 
lutions relating  to  a number  of  important 
phases  of  the  movement  were  passed.  Another 
largely-attended  public  meeting  was  held  in 
South  Parade  Baptist  Chapel,  over  which  the 
Mayor  of  Leeds  (Alderman  A.  W.  Scarr)  pre- 
sided, and  addresses  were  delivered  Ijy  Mr.  E. 
Whitwell,  Kendal;  Councillor  Wm.  Gregson, 
Blackburn;  Alderman  George  Tatham,  Leeds; 
Mr.  W.  Beckwith,  Newcastle-on-Tyue;  Dr. 
F.  R.  Lees,  and  others.  A complimentary  re- 
ception of  the  representatives  and  delegates 
was  held  in  the  mayor’s  parlour  on  Monday 
evening  by  the  mayor  and  mayoress  (Aider- 
man  and  Mrs.  Scarr),  when  there  was  a large 
attendance,  the  council -room  being  thrown 
open  to  visitors. 

In  July,  1888,  the  Annual  Assembly  of  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches  was  held  at 
Manchester,  and  on  the  11th  the  annual  tem- 
perance meeting  in  connection  with  the  as- 
sembly was  held  in  Lever  Street  Chapel. 
Mr.  Councillor  Duckworth,  treasurer  of  the 
League,  presided;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Thoi’nley, 
secretary,  submitted  an  encouraging  report. 
Mrs.  Macalpine,  Manchester,  and  Alderman 
Higgiubottom,  Chesterfield,  addressed  the 
meeting.  On  the  17th,  deputations  and  ad- 
dresses from  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance; 
the  Manchester,  Salford,  and  District  Tem- 
perance Union;  the  District  Lodge  of  South- 
east Lancashire  I.O.G.T.;  and  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Band  of  Hope  Union,  were 
cordially  received. 

The  Rev.  Silas  K.  Hocking  (Southport) 
replied  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly.  Mr. 
Hocking  is  the  author  of  a number  of  high- 
class  religious  and  temperance  tales,  which 
have  had  a large  circulation.  He  is  also  a 
very  popular  and  interesting  lecturer  as  well 
as  a preacher,  and  an  out-and-out  temperance 
reformer. 

At  the  Annual  Conference  held  at  Leeds 
July  l7th,  1890,  the  secretary  reported  that 
a steady  advance  had  been  made  in  temper- 
ance work.  In  connection  with  the  churches 
there  were  557  juvenile  societies,  with  a mem- 
bership of  60,788;  63  adult  societies,  with  a 
membership  of  3697;  and  100  joint  societies, 
with  10,309  members.  Affiliated  with  the 
League  there  were  250  Bands  of  Hope,  with 
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30,593  members;  33  adult  societies,  with  2058 
members;  aud  32  mixed  societies,  with  4019 
members.  Fourteen  new  Bands  of  Hope  had 
been  started  where  they  had  not  previously 
existed.  The  balance-sheet  showed  a total 
income  of  £282,  and  an  expenditure  of  £292, 
with  a capital  fund  of  £214.  Mr.  Thomas 
Snape  of  Liverpool  was  president  of  the 
League. 

On  the  13th  August,  1888,  a congress,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League,  was  held  in  the  Queen’s  Rooms,  Glas- 
gow, when  the  chair  was  occupied  successively 
by  Sir  Andrew  Maclean,  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
J.P.,  Mr.  P.  M‘Lagan,M.P.,and  ex- Bailie  Ure. 
The  papers  were  classed  under  four  heads — 
the  Religious,  the  Physiological,  the  Legislative, 
and  the  Economic.  In  the  first  division  were 
two  papers — one  by  Rev.  G.  C.  Hutton,  D.D., 
of  Paisley,  and  one  by  Professor  Blaikie  of 
Edinburgh.  Dr.  N.  Carmichael  read  a paper 
on  Alcohol  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Medical 
Science.  Two  papers  were  read  on  the  legis- 
lative aspect  of  the  question,  one  by  ex-Bailie 
Selkirk,and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Johnston. 
The  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  D.D.,  of  London, 
read  a paper  on  the  Nation’s  Monetary  Loss 
from  the  Drinking  System.  In  the  evening  a 
largely-attended  public  meeting  was  held  in 
St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  over  which  Sir  William 
Collins,  president  of  the  League,  presided. 
Interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gilbert  Archer,  G. W.C.T.  of  Scotland, 
Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  D.D.,  Mr.  Peter  M‘Lagan, 
M.P.,  Canon  W.  Barker,  Mr.  J.  Guthrie  (eldest 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie),  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sinclair  Paterson  of  London.  The 
speeches  were  interspersed  with  admirably- 
rendered  pieces  of  music. 

During  August,  1888,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Temperance 
Society  and  General  Assembly’s  Temperance 
Committee  was  issued.  The  Free  Church 
Temperance  Society  claims  to  be  the  largest 
temperance  organization  in  Scotland,  having 
about  650  abstaining  ministers,  over  600  con- 
gregational societies  and  Bands  of  Hope,  and 
a constantly  increasing  membership.  Some 
encouraging  features  mark  the  report,  espe- 
cially the  fact  that  plough  lads  are  joining  in 
increasing  numbers.  The  report  for  1890 
gives  the  aggregate  teetotal  membership  of 
the  adult  societies  as  27,484,  or  8 per  cent  of 
the  whole  communicants. 

On  Monday,  August  20tb,  1888,  the  Scottish 


friends  of  temperance  mustered  in  full  force, 
and  lield  a magnificent  demonstration  in  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition.  There  were  75,140  per- 
sons present,  “who  enjoyed  the  occasion  to 
the  full,  without  the  treacherous  and  delusive 
aid  of  intoxicating  drinks.” 

Amongst  the  “Jottings”  in  the  Alliance 
News  for  1888  we  find  the  following:  “ Mr.  F. 
R.  Cheshire,  at  a school  for  Jews  in  White- 
chapel, London,  recently  delivered  one  of  his 
stirring  lectures  on  temperance,  asking  the 
boys  to  take  notes  and  write  out  a report  of 
what  he  said.  Forty  complied,  and  now  the 
moral  results  are  becoming  apparent.  For  the 
first  time  a Jewish  Band  of  Hope  has  been 
formed.” — “ The  five  gentlemen  who  rank  as 
the  highest  average  scorers  at  cricket  during 
the  past  season  are  all  described  as  teeto- 
tallers. They  are  W.  W.  Read,  Surrey;  W. 
G.  Grace,  Gloucester;  W.  H.  Patterson,  Kent; 
T.  C.  O’Brien,  Middlesex;  and  J.  Eccles,  Lan- 
cashire.” 

The  autumnal  representative  meeting  of 
the  National  Temperance  Federation  was  held 
in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
Manchester,  October  10th,  1888,  Mr.  Joseph 
Malins  of  Birmingham  in  the  chair.  An  ab- 
stract report  of  the  ground  covered  since  the 
annual  meeting  in  February  was  read  by 
J.  C.  Clegg  of  Sheffield.  In  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  Mr.  J.  J.  Woods  of  Hai'tle- 
pool  gave  expression  to  the  gratification  of 
the  F ederation  for  the  great  services  rendered 
by  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  in  urging  the  with- 
di'awal  of  the  compensation  and  other  clauses 
from  the  proposals  of  the  government.  The 
resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Hanson 
of  London  (New  Church  Temperance  Society), 
and  carried  unanimously,  as  were  also  resolu- 
tions commending  Mr.  Caine,  on  his  departure 
to  India  in  the  interests  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Temperance  Association,  to  the  confidence  and 
support  of  all  friends  of  sobriety  in  the  East; 
in  favour  of  the  Local  Veto  Bill  for  Scotland; 
the  English  Sunday-closing  Bill;  and  the  Irish 
Sunday-closing  Act  Perj^etuation  Bill;  &c. 

On  the  30th  October  the  spacious  hall  and 
galleries  of  the  Antient  Concert-room,  Great 
Brunswick  Street,  Dublin,  were  well  filled 
with  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Irish 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Intemper- 
ance, in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
society.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  James 
Beckett.  Mr.  A.  J.  Nichols  read  the  report, 
which  reviewed  the  work  of  the  select  com- 
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mittee  with  reference  to  Sunday  closing  and 
the  early  closing  of  public-houses  on  Saturday 
nights.  It  also  embodied  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  traced  the  steps  subsequently 
takeu  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  effect 
to  the  committee’s  recommendations.  The  report 
stated  that  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of 
the  select  committee  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  some  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  women 
using  public-houses  should  be  ascertained,  and 
through  the  kind  help  of  some  members  of 
the  Workmen’s  Club  the  women  entering  six 
public-houses  in  different  parts  of  Dublin  on 
a particular  Sunday  were  counted,  and  it  was 
found  that  322  women  entered  these  public- 
houses  between  the  hours  of  4 and  7 p.m. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Kev.  J.  A.  Davis, 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  Cooke,  B.A.,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted : — “ That  this  meet- 
ing has  seen  with  great  satisfaction  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Irish  Sunday-closing 
Act,  to  the  effect  that  the  great  majority  of 
witnesses  examined  testify  to  the  beneficial 
results  which  have  attended  the  operation  of 
th  e act ; that,  wit h few  exceptions,  the  witnesses 
were  in  favour  of  closing  licensed  houses  at  an 
earlier  hour  on  Saturday  night;  and  that  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  act  should  be 
made  permanent,  and  extended  to  the  five  ex- 
empted cities,  and  also  that  licensed  houses 
should  be  closed  two  hours  earlier  on  Satur- 
days.” 

Although  the  recommitted  Irish  Sunday- 
closing Bill  was  kept  on  the  paper  during  the 
whole  of  the  autumn  session,  no  opportunity 
was  afiforded  for  further  progress,  and  again 
the  measure  had  to  be  included  in  the  Continu- 
ance Act.  The  same  fate  attended  all  efforts 
to  secure  the  consideration  of  bills  affecting 
the  drink  question,  the  whole  of  the  time  being 
occupied  by  government,  except  a portion  of 
the  evening  sitting  of  Friday,  December  14th, 
1888,  when  a debate  and  division  took  place 
on  Mr.  Stevenson’s  English  Sunday-closing 
Bill.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  presenting  his  case, 
announced  his  willingness  to  except  London, 
and  limit  its  scope  for  large  towns — a conces- 
sion which  the  friends  of  temperance  reform 
were  anything  but  pleased  with.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Atkinson  formally  seconded  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Labouchere  (Northampton)  moved,  as 
an  amendment:— “That  this  House  is  of  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  the 


interests  of  temperance  and  to  the  principle  of 
self-government  that  tlie  question  of  Sunday 
closing  should  be  relegated  to  the  decision  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  localities  in  which  the 
public -houses  are  situated.”  The  hon.  member 
earnestly  advocated  local  option  as  applicable 
to  all  departments  of  the  drink  question,  and 
contended  that  for  England  the  best  way  was 
to  invest  public  ojnniou  with  efficient  execu- 
tive power. 

Mr.  Talbot  followed  with  an  exposition  of 
the  amendment  of  whichhehad  giveunotice: — 
“That  this  House,  whilst  approving  the  prin- 
ciple of  imperial  legislation  with  regard  to  the 
closing  of  public-houses  on  Sunday,  and  willing 
to  assent  to  a further  limitation  of  the  hours 
than  exists  at  present,  cannot  give  its  approval 
to  a measure  which  enacts  the  closing  of  such 
houses  during  the  entire  day.”  The  hon.  mem- 
ber said  that  he  understood  he  could  not  then 
move  the  amendment,  but  he  was  pi-epared  to 
suppoi’t  a bill  of  the  kind  outlined  by  it.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  earnestly  supported  the  bill 
as  it  stood,  and  met  a number  of  the  objections 
which  had  been  circulated  amongst  members. 
After  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  had  spoken  in 
opposition,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  and  B.  Eow- 
lands,  Q.C.,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Eitchie, 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  stated  that  he 
could  not  support  the  bill,  not  because  it  was 
not  needed,  but  because  the  government  held 
that  the  case  would  be  fully  met  by  dealing 
with  it  by  county  councils,  as  they  had  pro- 
posed in  the  Local  Government  Bill.  Sir  W. 
V.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  and  Mr. 
Cameron  Corbett  spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
and  on  the  motion  for  second  reading  being 
put  there  were  160  votes  for  and  167  against. 
Mr.  Labouchere’s  amendment  was  then  put  as 
a substantive  motion,  and  carried  by  186  to 
128. 

In  December,  1888,  it  was  stated  that  the 
Travellers’  (Showmen’s)  National  Total  Ab- 
stinence Union  had  during  eight  years  pledged 
6050  persons,  of  whom  three-fourths  were 
believed  to  be  faithful.  The  Union  had 
twenty  active  voluntary  workers — male  and 
female — going  up  and  down  the  country. 

The  ninth  report  (1888)  of  the  Inspector  of 
the  Inebriate  Eetreats  (under  the  acts  of  1879 
and  1888)stated  that  no  more  Eetreats  had  been 
licensed,  but  the  old  ones  had  been  continued, 
and  the  number  of  admissions  had  been  99  as 
compared  with  66  in  1887.  The  Eetreats  were 
seven  in  number',  and  the  total  number  of 
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patients  94  (54  males  and  40  females).  The 
highest  number  in  one  Retreat  Wcas  21  females 
in  the  institution  near  Hales-Owen.  Two  had 
20,  three  10,  and  one  3 [latients.  The  number 
remaining  on  December  31st,  1888,  was  49, 
being  four  more  than  on  Dec.  31st,  1887. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1888,  the  Rev. 
John  Bkoadbent,  Wesleyan  minister,  died  at 
Knighton,  Radnorshire,  after  a brief  illness, 
at  the  age  of  si.\ty  years.  Mr.  Broadbent  was 
in  many  respects  a peculiar  man — courageous, 
energetic,  and  determined, — a man  capable  of 
and  willing  to  do  more  than  an  average  minis- 
ter’s share  of  hard  work.  He  was  an  active 
official  worker  in  connection  with  the  Sunder- 
land Temperance  Society,  and  on  his  removal 
to  North  Shields  he  did  splendid  service  to 
the  temperance  cause.  He  had  immense  in- 
fluence over  the  “lapsed  masses”  of  society; 
and  once  he  laid  hold  of  a person,  he  would 
hunt  him  up  from  the  lowest  dens  and  from 
the  most  neglected  parts  of  the  town.  In  a 
certain  sense  he  was  right  in  saying,  “ I’m 
worth  more  than  ten  policemen.”  He  induced 
Edward  Timperley  Gourley,  M.P.,  then  Mayor 
of  Sunderland,  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  ex- 
tempore speeches  on  total  abstinence  by  hona- 
fde  working  men,  and  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize,  John  B.  Buglass,  afterwards  became  a 
useful  and  popular  Primitive  Methodist  minis- 
ter. Mr.  Broadbent  was  a true  temperance 
worker  to  the  last.  At  Evesham,  his  last  cir- 
cuit, he  was  the  means  of  establishing  a flour- 
ishing Band  of  Hope,  ultimately  numbering 
over  400  members. 

Thomas  Irving  White  was  for  some  time 
a Baptist  minister  at  Northampton,  but  about 
the  year  1844  became  so  much  interested  in 
the  temperance  question  that  be  resigned  his 
pastorate  and  became  an  agent  for  the  West 
of  Scotland  Temperance  League,  and  for  about 
forty-five  years  was  known  throughout  the 
country  as  an  able,  earnest,  and  successful 
temperanceadvocate,appreciated  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  During  the  last  six 
years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Brighton,  where 
he  died  April  12th,  1889,  aged  eighty-eight 
years. 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  14th,  1889,  Mr. 
Adam  Howarth,  one  of  the  oldest  advocates 
of  the  Manchester,  Salford,  and  District  Tem- 
perance Union,  was  taken  seriously  ill  while 
conducting  religious  services  at  a Free  Me- 
thodist place  of  worship,  and  died  the  same 
night.  He  had  been  a total  abstainer  for  fifty- 


four  years,  and  was  an  able  and  acceptable 
speaker,  and  at  one  time  held  the  office  of 
paid  secretary  of  the  local  Temperance  Union. 

One  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Sheffield 
is  Mr.  Joseph  Dyson,  known  far  and  wide 
as  a lecturer,  lay  preacher  and  phrenologist. 
He  is  a native  of  Sheffield,  and  when  about 
five  years  of  age  he  was  taken  to  Howard 
Street  Congregational  School,  and  on  his  first 
visit  heard  what  lodged  in  his  memory  and 
influenced  his  after-life.  The  teacher  said, 
“ Boys,  I never  smoked  a pipe  of  tobacco  or 
drank  a glass  of  ale  in  my  life.  I trust  you 
will  be  able  to  say  the  same  when  you  are 
men.”  The  lad  resolved  that  he  would  try  to 
live  and  say  it  too.  When  about  seven  years 
of  age  he  witnessed  the  break-up  of  their 
home,  drink  being  the  main  cause.  His  mother, 
as  a means  of  providing  for  their  immediate 
wants,  baked  a basketful  of  buns  and  tea- 
cakes, and  sent  the  lad  out  into  the  streets  to 
sell  them.  With  fear  and  trembling  he  went 
forth,  praying  God  to  help  him,  and  found  his 
first  customers  in  a tap-room.  The  landlady 
looked  at  him  and  his  stock-in-trade,  then  led 
him  by  the  hand  into  the  crowded  room,  and 
sold  the  whole  lot  to  her  customers,  sending 
him  home  with  an  empty  basket,  a light  heart, 
and  a sum  of  money  in  his  pocket.  They 
afterwards  removed  to  Leeds,  where  for  some 
years  his  father  kept  the  London  Tavern. 
Joseph  attended  St.  George’s  School,  where  in 
1847  he  heard  Mrs.  A.  J.  Carlile  of  Dublin 
deliver  her  first  address  in  Leeds,  and  between 
twenty  and  thirty  signed  the  temperance 
pledge.  His  father  being  a publican,  Joseph, 
though  inclined  to  do  so,  dared  not  append  his 
name.  In  1848  he  joined  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodist Society,  and  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  Methodist  Reform  movement,  holding 
office  as  secretary  in  several  of  its  departments. 
After  the  amalgamation  in  1853,  he  joined 
Mount  Tabor  United  Methodist  Free  Church 
at  Sheffield,  and  became  a useful  and  popular 
local  preacher  and  temperance  advocate.  He 
was  induced  to  retire  from  business  and  devote 
his  whole  energies  to  the  work,  which  he  did 
for  about  three  years;  then,  on  the  formation 
of  the  Sheffield  Band  of  Hope  Union,  was  its 
first  agent,  a position  he  occupied  with  remark- 
able success  for  nine  years,  when  he  became 
agent  to  the  Yorkshire  Band  of  Hope  Uidon, 
as  colleague  to  the  late  Rev.  John  Com pt  ton. 
He  next  held  the  position  of  organizing  agent 
and  lecturer  for  the  I.  O.  of  Good  Templars, 
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Liverpool  district,  and  for  over  ten  yeai’s  lia.s 
been  located  in  bis  native  town  devoting  his 
time  to  phrenology,  and  temperance  and  reli- 
gious work. 

Hui-ing  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a 
very  gi’eat  change  in  the  agency  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance.  Old  age  and  growing  in- 
firmities have  compelled  some  of  the  veteran 
standard-bearers  to  retire  in  favour  of  younger 
men,  so  that  comparatively  few  of  those  who 
ten  years  ago  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  now  stand  on  the  roll.  We  feel  it  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  introduce  to  our  readers 
some  of  those  who  have  stepped  into  the  ranks, 
and  now  carry  on  the  warfare  against  the  liquor 
interest  and  its  supporters.  During  the  strug- 
gles against  the  compensation  clauses  of  the 
two  bills  submitted  to  the  considei’ation  of  the 
electors,  most  if  not  all  of  the  new  men  proved 
themselves  to  be  worthy  successors  to  the  men 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  Alliance  what 
it  is  now  acknowledged  to  be — a mighty  power 
in  the  country,  and  one  that  will  have  to  be 
considered  by  any  government  which  proposes 
to  deal  with  the  licensing  laws. 

Frederick  Cowley  is  a native  of  the  mar- 
ket town  of  Mere  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  was 
born  in  1845.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Mere  Temperance  Society,  be- 
coming an  active  worker  and  an  honorary 
speaker  at  the  temperance  gatherings  in  the 
district.  He  became  intimately  associated  with 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Jupe,  and  the  venerable 
but  energetic  John  Farley  Butter,  in  their 
temperance  and  religious  efiforts.  For  about 
eleven  years  Mr.  Cowley  resided  in  Ports- 
mouth, and  was  hon.  secretary  of  the  Alliance 
Auxiliary,  and  regarded  as  a leader  in  the 
local  temperance  party.  In  1887  he  left  Ports- 
mouth to  join  the  staff  of  the  Alliance,  when  he 
was  presented  with  an  address  and  a purse  of 
gold  by  the  temperance  and  Alliance  friends  in 
that  town.  For  about  two  years  Mr.  Cowley 
was  district  agent  for  a part  of  London  and 
the  county  of  Essex,  but  in  1890  he  was  ap- 
pointed organizing  agent  for  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis. 

William  Bingham  was  born  at  Kingsworth, 
a small  village  in  East  Kent,  November  5th, 
1851.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  led  by  his 
Sunday  - school  teacher  to  sign  the  teetotal 
pledge  at  Ashford,  Kent,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  became  an  active  worker  in  the  cause. 
While  living  at  Folkestone,  in  the  early  part 


of  1872,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
Good  Templar  movement ; and  as  there  was 
no  adult  temperance  organization  in  the  town, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  this  would  be  a good 
means  of  helping  on  the  cause,  and  he  set  to 
work  to  find  those  who  would  unite  with  him 
in  obtaining  a charter.  On  the  26th  of  April, 
1872,  the  “ Safeguard  of  Folkestone”  Lodge  was 
formed;  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Bingham 
accompanied  Mr.  Nelson  of  Folkestone  to  a 
tea  and  public  meeting  at  Hythe,  where  they 
were  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  a more 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  than  they 
had  anticipated.  Mr.  Nelson  was  called  upon 
to  jDreside,  and  Mr.  Bingham  to  be  one  of  the 
speakers,  when  he  made  his  maiden  public 
temperance  speech,  and  thus  began  his  tem- 
perance advocacy.  Business  necessitated  his 
removal  to  Dover,  where  he  was  commissioned 
as  special  deputy,  having  five  lodges  under  his 
charge.  In  November,  1874,  he  was  engaged 
by  the  executive  of  the  United  Kingdom  Al- 
liance as  district  agent  for  Essex  and  Surrey. 
After  little  over  two  years’  labours  in  Essex, 
&c.,  he  was  removed  to  Ipswich,  to  take  the 
post  of  district  superintendent  for  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex;  and  a year  later  was 
called  to  fill  the  position  of  superintendent 
for  a Midland  district,  Birmingham  being  the 
head-quarters.  In  February,  1885,  he  was 
invited  by  the  Canterbury  Temperance  Society 
to  deliver  a lecture  in  that  town  on  local 
option.  He  there  found  that  the  publican 
party  had  organized  a rowdy  opposition.  On 
this  occasion  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  pre- 
sided, when  an’angements  were  made  for  a 
public  debate  between  Mr.  J.  Danvers  Power 
of  the  County  Brewers’  Association  and  Mr. 
Bingham.  The  dean  again  presided,  and  the 
hall  was  crowded,  the  proceedings  attracting 
wide-siwead  attention. 

Owing  to  failing  health  Mr.  Bingham  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  tender  his  resignation 
to  the  Alliance  executive,  when  he  accepted 
the  position  of  agency  superintendent  for  the 
Sceptre  Life  Association,  in  which  position,  by 
helping  to  develop  their  temperance  section 
and  thus  add  to  the  volume  of  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  greater  longevity  of  teetotallers, 
he  was  still  able  to  render  valuable  assistance 
to  the  movement.  He  did  not  allow  his  zeal 
for  the  cause  to  abate,  although  he  was  obliged 
to  husband  his  strength,  and  do  less  public 
speaking,  yet  he  addressed  many  meetings  in 
diflerent  jiarts  of  the  country.  Early  in  1889 
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an  Alliance  (ticket)  meeting  vvas  held  at 
Gloucester,  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Grier,  M.  A.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Paper,  and  others, 
which  was  followed  by  a discussion  in  the 
local  j)apers,  resulting  at  length  in  a public 
debate  between  Mr.  Bingham  and  his  old 
opponent,  Mr.  J.  Danvers  Power.  This  dis- 
cussion was  held  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Gloucester, 
May  7th,  1889,  before  a very  large  and  influ- 
ential assembly.  Mr.  Bingham  is  connected 
with  nearly  all  the  leading  temperance  organ- 
izations of  the  country,  and  does  as  much 
platform  work  as  his  strength  will  allow,  fre- 
quently acting  as  a deputation  for  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Band  of  Hope  Union.  During  the  course  of 
his  labours  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
Mr.  Bingham  has  received  repeated  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  in  the  shape  of  presen- 
tations and  commendatory  addresses. 

William  Williams,  district  superintendent 
for  the  counties  of  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Chan- 
nel Islands,  and  Isle  of  Wight,  was  born  at 
Southampton,  May  30th,  1855,  and  is  a life 
abstainer.  At  the  age  of  four  years  he  joined 
a Band  of  Hope,  and  at  an  early  age  became 
an  active  worker,  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  the  Southampton  Band  of  Hope  Union. 
His  abilities  as  an  organizer  have  been  mani- 
fested in  connection  with  free  teas  and  enter- 
tainments to  large  numbers  of  Band  of  Hope 
and  other  children.  In  1883  about  4000  chil- 
dren were  entertained;  in  1885,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  jubilee  of  the  Southampton  Tem- 
perance Society,  about  6000;  and  in  1890  a 
similar  number.  The  arrangements  were  ad- 
mirable, and  in  addition  there  was  a sub- 
stantial surplus  after  all  expenses  were  paid. 
Much  of  this  success  was  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  favoured  with 
a request  from  the  corporation  of  Southamp- 
ton to  act  as  one  of  the  secretaries  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  in  1887,  when 
10,000  children  were  entertained.  He  has  been 
a vice-president  of  the  Southampton  Temper- 
ance Society  for  a number  of  years,  and  has 
held  office  for  over  fifteen  years  in  the  South 
Hants  District  Lodge  of  the  I.O.G.T.,  being 
district  secretary  for  seven  years,  and  chair- 
man of  the  district  for  over  four  years.  He 
was  presented  in  1885  with  a valuable  library 
of  temperance  and  other  works,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  to  the  office  he  now 
holds,  and  the  result  has  shown  the  wisdom 
of  this  appointment.  In  1889  he  was  elected 


one  of  tlie  English  representatives  to  tlie 
Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, held  that  year  at  Chicago.  In  con- 
nection with  this  visit  he  journeyed  through 
the  states  of  Kansas  and  Iowa,  and  was  most 
cordially  received  by  the  governors  of  both 
these  states,  who  gave  him  much  valuable 
information  as  to  the  working  of  their  pro- 
hibitory laws.  He  went  on  to  Maine,  and 
was  entertained  at  Portland  by  the  venerable 
General  Neal  Dow.  Mr.  Williams  took  part  in 
meetings  at  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  &c.,  and  on  his  return  home 
gave  most  interesting  particulars  relative  to 
the  position  of  the  temperance  movement  in 
the  United  States. 

James  Martin  Skinner  was  born  at  Dun- 
dee in  1852,  and  signed  the  temperance  pledge 
in  1870.  In  1876  he  became  a member  of  the 
Vegetarian  Society,  and  has  been  an  active 
Good  Templar  since  1872,  serving  two  years 
as  an  officer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 
In  1876  he  took  the  first  prize  at  a public 
speech  contest  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Lei- 
cester, and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed 
agent  to  the  Leicester  auxiliary  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance.  In  1880  he  became  super- 
intendent-agent for  the  Alliance  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Oxford  and  adjoining  counties,  labour- 
ing with  success  until  1886,  when  the  execu- 
tive sent  him  to  Beckenham,  Kent,  to  extend 
the  operations  of  the  Alliance  in  favour  of 
prohibition  in  the  hop  districts.  During  the 
six  years  he  was  located  in  the  city  of  Oxford 
Mr.  Skinner  acted  as  honorary  secretary  to 
the  Oxford  Band  of  Hope  and  Temperance 
Union,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the 
movement  become  so  extensive  as  to  require 
the  services  of  an  organizing  secretary  who 
devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  work. 
In  1887  Mr.  Skinner  paid  a visit  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  practical  working  of  local  option 
and  state  prohibition,  and  in  1889  he  repre- 
sented the  Alliance  at  a public  discussion 
with  Mr.  J.  Danvers  Power,  of  the  County 
Brewers’  Association,  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
Maidstone,  Kent.  He  is  the  hon.  editor  of  a 
popular  monthly  magazine  entitled  the  Ab- 
stainer’s Advocate,  and  is  a regular  contributor 
to  the  press  on  topics  appertaining  to  the  spe- 
cial work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Edwin  B.  Benson,  district  superintendent 
for  Stafford,  Salop,  and  Crewe  division  of 
Cheshire,  is  of  good  descent,  being  grand- 
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nephew  of  the  late  Ven.  Archdeacon  Jeffrys 
and  Dr.  Julius  Jeffrys,  both  of  whom  were 
earnest  temperance  workers.  Edwin  was  born 
in  1858.  He  was  not  brought  up  an  abstainer, 
but  when  about  tlie  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  a victim  of  intem- 
perance whom  he  sought  to  reclaim,  and  being 
challenged  to  sign  the  pledge  with  him  the 
youth  did  so.  Being  of  a delicate  constitution 
he  had  at  first  some  fear  of  the  step,  but  he 
soon  began  to  see  that  abstinence  was  advan- 
tageous, and  therefore  tlirew  himself  heartily 
into  the  movement.  He  devoted  himself  to 
Baud  of  Hope  work,  as  a voluntary  speaker 
visiting  the  country  parishes  round  Shrews- 
bury, and  was  successful  in  forming  Bands 
of  Hope  and  temperance  societies  in  places 
hitherto  untouched  or  sadly  neglected.  In 
Api'il,  1887,  he  gave  up  his  practice  as  an  archi- 
tect to  join  the  staff'  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  and  is  one  of  its  successful  agents. 

Robert  Watson,  district  superintendent 
for  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  is  a native 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he  was  born 
in  1850.  Early  in  life  he  became  a member 
of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  soon  proved  an 
active,  enthusiastic  worker.  When  the  great 
North  of  England  Temperance  Festival  was 
inaugurated  Mr.  Watson  was  placed  upon 
the  executive,  and  continued  to  be  a labo- 
rious and  successful  worker  for  the  local 
societies  until  he  was  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion he  now  occupies.  He  had  made  him- 
self well  known  by  his  spirited  defence  of 
true  temperance  principles  in  public  debate, 
especially  with  Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  secretary 
of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  Licensed 
Victuallers’  Association.  “ As  a public  speaker 
Mr.  Watson  is  popular,  smart  in  repartee, 
touching  in  pathos,  very  argumentative,  and 
can  tell  a story  with  great  power,  making  him 
altogether  a powerful  man  on  the  platform.” 
He  was  brought  up  amongst  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion,  and  has  long  been  acceptable 
and  popular  as  a local  preacher,  being  often 
in  request  for  anniversary  and  special  services. 

John  Henry  Mass  is  specially  devoted  to 
the  Manchester  district,  and  is  a hard-work- 
injT  zealous  labourer,  and  an  active  official 
Good  Templar. 

Peter  Charles  Fielding,  who  had  been 
agent  of  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Diocesan, 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  as  superintendent 
for  Liverpool  and  South-west  Lancashire  in 


1890;  but  in  the  spring  of  1892  he  accepted 
the  position  of  organizing  agent  of  the  Irish 
Episcopal  Church  Temperance  Society,  and 
removed  to  Dublin. 

Mr.  Edward  Boreland,  who  had  been 
agent  to  the  Liverpool  Young  Men’s  Temper- 
ance Association  for  over  twelve  years,  was 
ajipointed  successor  to  Mr.  Fielding,  entering 
upon  his  duties  in  May,  1892.  He  is  a man 
of  energy  and  ability,  combined  with  pleasing 
manners,  and  ought  to  succeed. 

George  Tomlinson,  successor  to  Mr.  Mart 
at  Derby,  we  knew  years  ago,  as  the  agent, 
then  secretary  of  the  North  of  England  Tem- 
perance League,  and  feel  assured  that  the  good 
work  of  his  predecessor  will  be  fully  sustained 
and  extended  by  him. 

We  have  a pleasing  recollection  of  the  in- 
troduction into  the  Bishop- Auckland  district 
of  the  young,  earnest,  painstaking  Yorkshire- 
man,  Joshua  Moseley,  who,  after  more  than 
twenty  years’  constant  labour  in  that  locality, 
has  become  agent  to  the  Birmingham  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Alliance.  Mr.  Moseley  is,  we  are 
assured,  one  of  those  men  who  deserve  to 
succeed. 

The  late  Alderman  John  Higginbottom, 
J.P.,  was  an  enthusiastic  temperance  worker. 
He  began  life  as  an  assistant  proof-reader  in  a 
local  newspaper  office,  and  then  as  a draper’s 
apprentice,  after  which  he  was  in  trade  for  some 
time  on  his  own  account  in  the  drapery  busi- 
ness. Having  an  aptitude  for  figures,  he  ulti- 
mately entered  into  business  as  an  accountant, 
and  was  very  successful.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  first  Chesterfield  School  Board. 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Borough  Free  Library,  and  was  in  1875 
elected  a member  of  the  towm-council.  In 
1882  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  mayor, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  made  alderman.  Mr. 
Higginbottom  was  of  a genial,  courteous  dis- 
position, one  who  made  many  friends  and  had 
few  enemies.  For  more  than  two  years  he 
suffered  from  some  internal  disease  which 
baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians.  He  died  at 
Harrogate,  August  4th,  1890,  aged  fifty  years. 

Almost  all  who  have  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully endeavoured  to  carry  on  successful  mis- 
sions amongst  the  “submerged  tenth,”  as  Gen- 
eral Booth  terms  them,  have  discovered  that 
strong  drink  is  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  reclaiming  such  classes.  In  1862  the  late 
Rowland  Lambert  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
a man  whose  name  will  long  be  remembered 
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■with  gratitude  by  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  gave  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity. 
He  at  once  became  a worker,  and  readily 
complied  with  the  request  of  a little  baud  of 
working  men,  who  desired  him  to  join  them 
in  a mission  that  had  been  commenced  in  the 
Close,  a narrow  street  running  along  the  river 
from  Sandhill  to  the  Forth  Banks,  in  which 
there  were  fourteen  public-houses  and  beer- 
shops.  In  a small  room  in  the  Close,  there- 
fore, a little  mission  was  started,  and  after  a 
while  it  was  removed  to  a house  in  Hogg’s 
Entry,  rented  by  Mr.  Lambert.  By  structural 
alterations  provision  was  made  for  seating 
about  300  persons,  and  on  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1867,  this  new  mission-hall  was  opened. 
Some  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  the 
population  were  induced  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings and  hear  the  gospel,  and  many  heard  it 
to  the  joy  of  their  souls.  From  his  social 
position,  genial  nature,  natural  abilities,  and 
adaptation  to  the  work,  Mr.  Lambert  was 
deemed  the  right  man  to  be  leader  and  guide 
of  such  a work,  and  right  nobly  he  did  his 
part,  securing  the  co-operation  and  sympathy 
of  earnest  workers  of  all  denominations. 

Mr.  Lambert  was  an  enthusiastic  worker, 
a good  organizer,  and  gifted  with  power  to 
discern  and  to  utilize  the  talents  of  those  who 
became  identified  with  the  mission,  finding 
them  work  suitable  to  their  varied  capacities 
and  such  as  helped  on  the  work  of  the  mission. 
He  was  ably  supported  by  Mrs.  Lambert,  who 
conducted  a mothers’  meeting  and  assisted  in 
the  Sunday-school  and  other  services.  Popu- 
lar evangelists  were  engaged,  and  meetings 
held  in  large  buildings,  such  as  the  lecture- 
room  in  N elson  Street,  the  town-hall,  and  the 
Tyne  Theatre,  from  which  missions  were  estab- 
lished in  Elswick,  Dunston,  and  Pipewell-gate. 
Mr.  Lambert  helped  many  of  the  tramps, 
strangers,  and  others,  by  providing  free  break- 
fasts, teas,  soup,  &c.,  and  putting  deserving 
persons  into  the  way  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood.  The  building  in  which  this  mis- 
sion was  carried  on  for  several  years  was  pur- 
chased for  other  purposes,  and  after  a short 
time  a large  room  connected  with  the  New 
Dolphin  Inn,  specially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  secured,  and  transferred  into  a Gos- 
pel Mission-hall  on  the  same  lines  as  the  old 
Close  Mission.  The  new  premises  were  opened 
in  1876,  the  dedicatory  services  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  J.Collingwood  Bruce,LL.D. 


Mr.  Lambert  was  an  earnest,  enthusiastic 
temperance  reformer,  being  led  to  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  total  abstinence 
by  hearing  a lecture  in  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Newcastle,  by  Mr.  John  B.  Gough,  the  Ame- 
rican orator.  In  1874  Salem  Chapel,  where 
he  had  laboured  for  many  years,  was,  by  the 
aid  of  Mrs.  Townsend  and  Mr.  Joseph  Love, 
secured  for  religious  and  temperance  work, 
and  has  since  been  known  as  the  Central 
Hall,  where  thousands  of  persons  have  taken 
the  temperance  pledge.  Gospel  temperance 
meetings  and  entertainments  were  commenced 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  Lambert  and  others. 
Councillor  W.  D.  Stephens,  J.P.,  taking  up  the 
work  on  Mr.  Lambert’s  death  in  1883.  The 
hall,  which  can  accommodate  1000  persons,  is 
often  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Mr.  Lambert  was  one  of  those  who  com- 
menced the  popular  gatherings  on  the  Town 
Moor  during  the  race  week,  by  which  much 
good  has  been  accomplished.  He  was  also  the 
friend  and  patron  of  several  men  who  have 
since  become  useful  and  popular  temperance 
advocates.  As  vice-president  of  the  North  of 
England  Festival  Association  he  laboured 
with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  for  which  he  was 
so  well  known,  making  the  arrangements, 
securing  the  prizes,  and  otherwise  contributing 
to  the  success  of  these  monster  gatherings, 
70,000  to  80,000  persons  being  assembled  each 
day.  Mr.  Lambert  died  suddenly  July  30th, 
1883,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Stephens  is  a native  of  Alston,  in 
Cumberland,  his  parents  being  devoted  mem- 
bers of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society.  In 
early  life  he  removed  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  entered  into  business  as  a ship-owner.  He 
commenced  his  public  career  in  a department 
of  voluntary  enterprise  that  was  congenial  to 
his  feelings  — the  administration  of  charity. 
He  was  just  the  man  for  a work  much  needed, 
and  such  societies  as  that  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  similar  benevolent 
institutions  found  in  him  an  active  friend  and 
supporter.  Mr.  Stephens  was  induced  to  enter 
the  town-council,  and  five  years  afterwards 
was  elected  sheriff,  then  by  common  consent 
was  raised  to  the  magisterial  bench.  In  1881, 
when  Mr.  R.  T.  Booth,  Blue  Ribbon  advocate, 
visited  Tyneside,  and  conducted  missions  in 
Newcastle,  &c.,  he  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  who  was  previous  to  this  warmly 
attached  to  the  temperance  movement.  Mr. 
Stephens  entered  heartily  into  the  work, donned 
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the  blue  ribbon,  and  geuer<ally  presided  over  | 
the  large  gatherings.  He  is  a man  of  strong, 
vigorous  constitution,  with  an  almost  inex- 
haustible stock  of  good  spirits  and  genial 
humour.  His  memory  is  well  stored  with 
racy  anecdotes  and  thrilling  stories,  which  he 
tells  with  such  power  as  to  entrance  his 
audiences  and  fill  the  largest  halls  when  it  is 
known  that  he  is  one  of  the  speakers. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Booth’s  mission  Mr. 
Stephens  and  Mr.  E.  Lambert  determined  to 
continue  the  work.  Under  influential  patron- 
age, the  North  of  England  Temperance  Festi- 
val Association  was  formed  to  provide  counter 
attractions,  and  try  to  divert  the  people  from 
the  races  and  their  associations,  to  sports  and 
amusements  where  not  a drop  of  intoxicating 
drink  was  permitted  to  be  sold.  Prizes  to  the 
amount  of  .£700  were  oSered,  and  a programme 
of  sports,  games,  and  pastimes  of  all  imagin- 
able kinds  was  prepared,  comprising  competi- 
tions for  soldiers,  sailors,  policemen,  volunteers, 
artisans,  athletes  of  every  class,  down  to 
school  children  of  tender  years.  Of  this 
association  Mr.  Stephens  was  president,  and 
Mr.  Eowland  Lambert  one  of  the  vice-pre- 
sidents. On  them  devolved  much  of  the 
labour  and  anxiety,  and  both  worked  with 
characteristic  zeal  and  energy,  the  result  being 
such  a complete  success  that  by  common  con- 
sent it  has  become  a permanent  institution. 
Nearly  200,000  persons  were  present  on  the 
first  occasion,  and  similar  success  has  followed 
subsequent  efforts. 

The  National  Band  of  Hope  Union — 
most  ably  supported  by  some  of  the  provincial 
unions  and  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society — has  inaugurated  and  heartily 
entered  into  a great  work,  which  cannot  fail 
to  produce  lasting  results.  They  have  raised 
a fund  and  employed  competent  agents  to 
assist  the  work  of  temperance  education  in 
our  public  schools  by  giving  physiological  and 
experimental  lectures  to  the  scholars,  showing 
by  illustrations  what  is  the  real  nature  and 
efiects  of  alcohol.  A magnificent  set  of  Charts 
and  Diagrams  have  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished at  a very  low  price,  which  not  only 
attract  the  attention  of  the  children,  but  help 
to  fix  upon  the  youthful  memory  important 
facts  and  figures,  which,  once  fairly  lodged, 
will  not  readily  be  effaced.  There  are  evi- 
dences already  that  this  work  is  doing  great 
service  to  the  cause. 

The  position  of  secretary  to  the  Union  is 


now  held  by  Mr.  Charles  Wakely,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Smith  in  1884,  the  latter  con- 
tinuing his  important  editorial  duties.  Mr. 
Wakely  is  another  proof  of  the  usefulness  of 
early  training  in  temperance  principles,  and 
of  the  fact  that  earnest  volunteer  workers 
form  the  best  material  for  the  official  staflf  of 
great  national  movements.  His  abstinence 
dates  from  his  early  years,  and  long  before  he 
entered  into  any  official  relations  with  the 
Union  he  devoted  a large  amount  of  time  and 
effort  to  sustaining  societies  in  the  south  of 
London,  and  to  publicly  advocating  the  tem- 
perance cause.  Soon  after  his  accession  to 
office  the  most  important  effort  ever  made  in 
connection  with  the  Union  was  set  on  foot. 
The  large  sum  of  £10,000  was  raised  through 
the  generous  and  far-sighted  philanthropy  of 
a comparatively  few  friends,  and  devoted  to 
a serious  attempt  to  introduce  sound  temper- 
ance teaching  into  every  day-school  in  the  coun- 
try. The  School  Scheme,  as  it  is  termed,  has 
so  far  worked  admirably,  nine  specially-quali- 
fied lecturers  being  constantly  at  work;  and 
after  ten  months’  labour  a tabulated  statement 
was  made,  showing  that  2544  visits  to  schools 
had  been  made,  277,671  children  and  teachers 
had  been  spoken  to,  and  no  less  than  111,832 
written  reports  received  from  the  children. 

The  other  departments  of  the  United  King- 
dom Band  of  Hope  Union  also  exhibit  a re- 
markable development.  The  publication  de- 
partment has  been  enriched  with  some  most 
important  publications,  one  of  the  most  recent 
being  The  Temperance  Manual  for  the  Young, 
by  Mr.  Wakely,  intended  as  a text-book  for 
a great  national  day-school  examination.  Mr. 
Wakely  is  also  the  author  of  several  valuable 
papers  read  at  different  congresses  and  con- 
ventions. By  these  pajiers  he  is  doing  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  temperance  amongst 
the  young  of  all  lands,  and  helping  to  train 
them  in  the  right  way.  This  is  temperance 
work  of  a practical,  ennobling,  and  durable 
character. 

In  his  paper  on  Juvenile  Temperance  Work 
Mr.  Wakely  estimates  the  entire  strength  of 
the  Juvenile  Temperance  movement  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  up  to  the  early  part 
of  1890,  as  follows; — “Societies,  16,270;  mem- 
bers, 1,918,943.  In  addition  at  least  60,000  or 
70,000  friends  are  engaged  in  this  work,  with- 
out fee  or  reward ; whilst  probably  4,000,000 
publications  are  issued  yearly  in  furtherance 
of  the  movement.” 
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Oa  the  19th  March,  1888,  Mr.  Ritchie,  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  introduced  the  long- 
expected  Local  Government  Bill  in  a some- 
what remarkable  speech.  In  that  bill  the 
government  proposed  to  transfer  all  licensing 
administration  to  a mixed  authority,  and  to 
give  the  people  power  to  elect  a certain  por- 
tion of  the  council.  On  this  point  Mr.  Ritchie 
said:  “ Some  people,  I am  aware,  advocate  the 
establishment  of  an  authority  ad  hoc  for  the 
purpose  of  licensing,  but  we  do  not  agree  with 
them.  We  think  that  if  an  authority  is  elected 
for  all  other  purposes,  that  authority  ought  also 
to  be  intrusted  with  licensing.”  The  bill  pro- 
posed that  one-fourth  of  the  new  county  council 
should  consist  of  aldermen  appointed  by  the 
council  itself,  either  from  its  own  body  or 
from  qualified  outsiders,  to  sit  for  six  years, 
instead  of  being  elected  by  the  inhabitants  to 
sit  for  three.  In  this  way  the  county  council 
would  be  representative,  first,  of  the  people, 
and  secondly,  of  itself,  “ the  aldermen  being 
the  second-hand  representatives  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.”  Many  are  of  opinion 
that  aldermen  in  town-councils,  as  at  present 
elected,  come  between  current  public  opinion 
and  its  fulfilment  by  those  councils,  and  there- 
fore this  arrangement  seemed  objectionable. 
Another  difficulty  was  the  proposed  area. 
“ We  think,”  said  Mr.  Ritchie,  “ the  duty  of 
licensing  is  more  likely  to  be  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously exercised  by  a body  elected  from  a large 
area  than  one  elected  from  a small.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  county  councils  shall  divide  their 
area  into  licensing  divisions,  and  that  they 
shall  form  a licensing  committee  for  each  divi- 


sion, to  consist  of  every  member  elected  for  the 
division,  together  with  an  added  proportion  of 
selected  members  from  the  council.”  It  was 
further  proposed  that,  to  secure  the  area  being 
“adequately  large,”  no  licensing  committee 
was  to  have  on  it  fewer  than  six  elected 
members.  As  each  electoral  district  of  a divi- 
sion was  to  have  only  one  member,  this  meant 
that  nothing  should  be  done  for  any  such 
district  in  particular,  except  on  the  vote  of 
the  representatives  of  at  least  five  districts 
added  to  its  own,  in  order  to  form  a licensing 
committee.  Each  town  having  a population 
of  50,000  was  to  form  a licensing  division  of 
itself;  but  if  it  did  not  send  six  members  to 
the  county  council,  then  the  town-council  was 
to  depute  members  of  its  own  to  swell  the 
licensing  committee  to  six.  In  either  case  the 
added  members  might  be  aldermen  of  the 
county  council,  and  so  less  in  sympathy  than 
others  with  the  general  body  of  the  electors. 
“But  in  all  cases  the  encumbrance  of  each 
elective  district,  with  five  committee  members 
taken  from  other  districts,  would  so  load  the 
action  of  prohibition  in  any  such  district  as  to 
promote  intolerable  delays  in  the  execution  of 
the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district. 
However  fully  enlightened  and  ready  for  its 
own  deliverance  from  the  drink  curse,  the  elec- 
toral district  would  have  to  await  the  similar 
enlightenment  and  preparation  of  five  other 
districts  before  it  could  obtain  that  happy 
deliverance”  (Alliance  News,  1888,  p.  233). 

The  recent  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  finally  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Sharpe  v.  Wake- 
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field  and  Others  (justices  of  Westmoreland), 
prove  that  Mr.  Eitcliie  was  in  error  when,  in 
his  speech,  he  aflirmed  that  there  was  “ an  un- 
doubted defect  in  the  existing  condition  of 
the  law  that  the  licensing  authority  has  no 
power  to  reduce  the  number  of  licenses,  how- 
ever much  they  may  consider  that  the  licenses 
are  out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the 
population;”  and  on  that  assumption  he  pro- 
posed to  confer  power  “ on  the  licensing  com- 
mittee of  the  county  council  to  refuse  renewal 
when  they  wish  to  reduce  the  number  of  li- 
censed houses.”  Although  the  magistrates 
have  seldom  exercised  it,  they  have  always 
had  power  in  that  respect;  in  fact,  the  license 
is  a privilege  granted  to  the  holder  for  one 
year  only;  if  renewed  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
grant  of  a new  license  for  “one  year,”  and 
gives  the  holder  no  claim  to  compensation,  as 
Mr.  Eitchie’s  proposal  would  have  done. 

The  law  as  it  stood  assumed  that  the  licensee 
had  no  property  whatever  in  the  license  beyond 
the  year  for  which  it  was  granted,  and  that 
therefore  the  license  might  not  be  renewed  on 
licensing  day,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trates. This  has  been  conclusively  proved  on 
appeal  to  be  the  legal  rendering  of  the  act  of 
George  IV.  Mr.  Eitchie’s  new  rule,  if  carried, 
would  have  put  the  publicans  “in  a much 
more  secure  and  favourable  position  than  they 
occupyat  present.”  These  were  his  own  words; 
and  in  continuation  he  said;  “Therefore,  we  say 
to  the  trade.  We  recognize  your  claim  to  com- 
pensation, and  we  give  you  practically  a vested 
interest  by  the  bill,  and  we  think  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  our  placing  you  upon  so  much 
more  secure  a footing  than  you  at  present 
occupy,  we  may  fairly  ask  you  to  pay  some- 
thing more  than  you  do  at  present  for  your 
license.”  This  extra  payment  was  to  be  an 
increase  of  the  license  duty  of  publicans  by  20 
per  cent,  which  Mr.  Eitchie  estimated  would 
provide  a sum  of  .£300,000  as  the  contribution 
from  the  trade  itself  towards  compensation. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the 
licensing  authority  had  no  power  to  reduce 
the  number  of  licenses  in  proportion  to  the 
needs  of  the  population,  Mr.  Eitchie  proposed 
that  if  the  license  was  refused  for  any  other 
cause  than  the  sentence  of  a judicial  tribunal 
imposed  for  some  violation  of  the  law,  an 
appeal  shall  lie  from  the  licensing  committee 
of  the  district  to  the  county  council  itself. 
“The  county  council  must,  in  considering  the 
question  of  confirmation,  take  into  account 


any  differences  of  opinion  in  the  committee 
or  in  the  locality,  any  representation  by  the 
local  authority,  the  character  of  the  licensed 
premises,  or  any  special  circumstances  in  con- 
nection therewith, otherwise  they  must  confirm 
it.”  He  then  proposed  that  “if  the  refusal  of 
the  renewal  of  the  license  is  confirmed  by  the 
county  council  for  some  cause  other  than  the 
justices’  report,  we  enact  that  compensation 
must  be  paid.  We  are  not  prepared  to  confis- 
cate the  property  of  those  who,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  existing  law,  have  without 
fault  embarked  their  capital  in  undertakings 
of  this  character.”  Provision  was  made  that 
the  charge  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
should  be  thrown  primarily  upon  the  rate- 
payers of  the  district ; but  in  special  cases  the 
county  council  was  to  be  empowered  to  spread 
the  compensation  over  the  whole  county,  or 
over  a smaller  area  than  the  licensing  division. 

It  was  further  proposed  that  the  whole  of 
the  license  fees  were  to  go  to  the  county  in 
aid  of  the  rates,  and  the  £300,000  paid  by  the 
publicans  in  increased  license  fees  were  to  be 
added — thus  virtually  bribing  the  rate-payers 
to  keep  the  liquor-shops  as  numerous  as  they 
could,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  rates.  The 
scheme  also  contained  provision  for  a species 
of  local  option  as  to  Sunday  closing,  but  it 
was  beset  by  a number  of  restrictions  which 
would  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  get  the 
favourable  opinion  in  each  district  efficiently 
represented  in  the  mixed  county  council. 

At  first  the  bill  was  hailed  by  the  press 
and  by  numerous  temperance  reformers  as  “ a 
wise  and  comprehensive  measure,”  “a  step  in 
the  right  direction,”  &c.;  but  when  it  came  to 
be  more  closely  criticised  it  was  seen  to  con- 
tain many  defects,  and  the  current  of  public 
opinion  went  largely  against  it.  The  different 
temperance  organizations  in  the  country,  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  National  Tem- 
perance Federation,  and  the  churches  of  every 
denomination  opposed  the  bill,  and  public 
meetings  were  held  everywhere,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  protesting  especially 
against  its  licensing  clauses.  5732  petitions 
with  289,168  signatures  were  presented  to 
Parliament  in  favour  of  alterations  in  the  bill, 
and  notably  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  licens- 
ing clauses.  Of  these  5732  petitions  no  fewer 
than  3290  were  officially  sig.ued,  thus  repre- 
senting public  meetings  or  societies. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1888,  a memorial 
was  presented  to  the  premier  (the  Marquis  of 
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Salisbury)  from  the  Natioual  Temperance 
Federation,  representing  the  following  asso- 
ciated bodies,  viz.: — The  British,  North  of 
England,  Midland,  and  Western  Temperance 
Leagues;  the  Baptist,  Bible  Christian,  Con- 
gregational, New  Church,  Free  Methodist, 
New  Connexion,  and  Primitive  Methodist 
Denominational  Temperance  Organizations ; 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Committee,  Catholic  League  of  the  Cross, 
Church  of  Scotland  Temperance  Committee, 
Evangelical  Union  (Scotland)  Temperance 
Committee,  United  Presbyterian  Temperance 
Committee,  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and  Tem- 
perance Association,  Scottish  Temperance 
League,  Highland  Temperance  League,  Irish 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Intemper- 
ance, Irish  Temperance  League,  North  Wales 
Temperance  Association,  South  Wales  Tem- 
perance Association,  Good  Templar  Grand 
Lodges  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  Order  of  Rechabites,  Order  of  Sons  of 
Temperance,  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  — 
thus  comprising  almost  the  whole  of  the  large 
temperance  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  representing  many  thousands  of  local 
temperance  organizations,  with  an  aggregate 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members. 

The  memorial  was  intended  to  give  the 
government  an  indication  of  what  the  tem- 
perance party  expected  to  find  in  the  proposed 
Local  Government  Bill,  and  urged  the  neces- 
sity for  its  being  in  harmony  with  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1880.  It  objected  to  a mere  transfer  of  the 
licensing  power  to  bodies  elected  on  other  and 
general  issues,  and  to  any  change  in  the  mode  of 
applying  the  revenue  derived  from  the  liquor 
traffic,  especially  to  its  use  for  local  purposes. 
It  desired  local  option  by  direct  vote  of  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  and  also  local  option  as 
to  new  licenses,  to  reduce  licenses,  and  to  dis- 
continue licensing  altogether.  It  made  special 
allusion  to  the  powers  enjoyed  in  some  parts  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  memorial  also  in- 
stanced the  Cape  Colony  Licensing  Act  (1883), 
the  South  Australian  Act,  the  Acts  of  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand, 
all  in  advance  of  the  mother  country.  It  con- 
cluded with  a declaration  that  this  was  not  a 
party  questioj,  but  one  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  poor  and  the  tempted,  and  deeply  inter- 
esting to  the  religious,  sober,  and  most  law- 
abiding  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects. 


Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
Temperance  Federation  was  held  to  consider 
its  provisions.  Sir  James  Kitson  jmesided, 
and  moved  a resolution  setting  forth  the  points 
as  to  which  the  committee  disagreed  with  the 
bill,  the  fifth  point  of  which  was  an  objection 
“ to  the  licensing  clauses,  as  ignoring  the  right 
of  direct  control  by  the  inhabitants,  and  as 
creating  a vested  interest  not  hitherto  recog- 
nized by  law.”  The  chairman  said,  “ if  they 
considered  for  a moment  clause  13  of  the  bill, 
they  would  realize  how  remote  was  the  con- 
tingency of  securing  the  refusal  of  a license. 
There  were  eight  conditions  of  refusal ; (1)  The 
licensing  committee  must  refuse  the  license; 

(2)  such  refusal  required  confirmation  by  the 
county  council  after  hearing  the  applicant; 

(3)  it  must  be  considered  when  there  was  any 
division  in  the  licensing  committee;  (4)  it  must 
be  considered  if  there  was  any  division  in  the 
district;  (5)  it  must  be  considered  on  repre- 
sentation by  the  district  council;  (6)  on  repre- 
sentation by  an  adjoining  licensing  division; 
(7)  or  considered  in  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  licensed  premises;  (8)  or  of  any  special 
circumstances.  He  considered  the  proposal  in 
the  bill  to  be  a dishonest  oflfer  by  the  Tories, 
made  to  conciliate  certain  interests.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  undoubtedly  right  in  advising 
licensed  victuallers  to  accept  this  offer;  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  was  right  in  offering  a 
strenuous  resistance  to  a settlement  on  such 
illusory  terms,  or  to  the  granting  of  such 
iniquitous  proposals  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation.” In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  Spence 
Watson  also  condemned  the  licensing  clauses. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

At  a meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  held  March 
21st,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted: — “(1)  That  the  executive 
committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
deeply  regrets  that  in  their  Local  Government 
Bill  just  introduced  into  Parliament  the  gov- 
ernment have  altogether  failed  to  deal  in  an 
adequate  manner  with  the  question  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  And  the  executive  emphati- 
cally declares  that  no  mere  transfer  of  the 
licensing  authority  will  satisfy  earnest  tem- 
perance reformers,  or  can  be  efficient,  which 
does  not  confer  upon  the  people  of  a locality 
the  power  to  prohibit  by  a direct  veto  the  issue 
or  renewal  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
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eating  liquors  in  that  locality.  (2)  That  this 
executive  emphatically  condemns  the  proposal 
of  the  government,  embodied  in  their  Local 
Government  Bill,  to  endow  the  present  holders 
of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
with  what  is  ‘ practically  a vested  interest’  in 
those  licenses.  It  also  protests  in  the  strongest 
manner  against  the  proposals  for  compensa- 
tion, and  calls  upon  all  good  citizens  to  assist 
in  opposing  these  portions  of  the  licensing 
clauses  of  the  measure.” 

Soon  afterwards  a detailed  examination  of 
the  government  proposals  appeared  in  the 
Alliance  News,  and  with  other  papers  were 
widely  circulated.  The  Reasons  against  Com- 
pensation were: 

1.  Because  all  liquor  licenses  are  annual  only. 
The  holder  of  a license  for  one  year  has  no 
legal  claim  to  a license  for  the  next.  In  No- 
vember, 1882,  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
Mr.  Justice  Field  said,  “In  every  case  in  every 
year  there  is  a new  license  granted.  The  legis- 
lature recognizes  no  vested  right  at  all  in  any 
holder  of  a bceuse.” 

2.  Because  liquor  licenses  are  privileges,  and 
not  property.  Even  if  a license  became  the 
property  of  the  licensee,  it  could  only  be  for  the 
single  year  named  in  it;  but  it  is  a free  grant, 
and  one,  therefore,  the  repetition  of  which 
cannot  be  claimed  the  second  or  twentieth 
time  any  more  than  at  the  first  time.  Excise 
fees  are  required  for  taking  up  the  license,  but 
neither  the  certificate  nor  the  license  is  paid 
for.  How,  then,  can  compensation  be  justly 
claimed  when  the  legal  authority  decides  that 
the  grant  shall  not  be  renewed  ? 

During  the  course  of  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment upon  this  point.  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
solicitor-general,  asserted  that  the  licensing 
statutes,  “ properly  read,  give  to  the  licensed 
victualler  a vested  interest  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  license,”  despite  all  that  was  said  to  the 
contrary.  Some  time  afterwards,  however,  an 
appeal  case  (Sharpe  v.  Wakefield)  was  brought 
before  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  which  re- 
sulted in  a decision  opposed  to  this  opinion  of 
Sir  Edward,  and  he  candidly  admitted  that 
he  had  been  wrong. 

The  appellant  in  this  case  was  the  owner  of 
an  inn  in  Westmoreland,  and  came  forward  as 
a person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  licensing 
justices  of  the  Kendal  division  refusing  to 
grant  to  her  tenant  a renewal  license  for 
the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  at  the  inn. 
The  justices  refused  to  renew  the  license  on 


the  grounds  of  “the  remoteness  of  the  inn 
from  police  supervision  and  the  character  and 
necessities  of  the  neighbourhood.”  The  court 
of  quarter-sessions,  after  hearing  evidence  on 
these  points,  upheld  the  order  of  the  justices, 
and  dismissed  the  appeal.  Thereupon  the 
matter  went  to  the  Queen’s  Bench.  It  was 
objected  that  under  the  Licensing  Acts  1828, 
1872,  and  1874,  neither  the  justices  nor  the 
court  of  quarter-sessions  had  jurisdiction  to 
refuse  a renewal  license  on  these  grounds.  The 
question  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  was, 
whether  or  not  the  licensing  justices  for  the 
Kendal  division  and  the  court  of  quarter- 
sessions  had  such  jurisdiction.  The  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  held  that  the  discretion  of  the 
justices  as  to  granting  or  refusing  a renewal 
license  under  the  Licensing  Act  1828  (9  George 
IV.  c.  61),  and  the  Licensing  Acts  1872  and 
1874,  was  absolute,  provided  it  was  exercised 
judicially,  and  that  the  situation  of  the  house 
as  regards  police  supervision  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  neighbourhood  were  matters 
which  the  justices  had  a right  to  consider  in 
deciding  whether  to  grant  or  refuse  a license 
under  these  acts.  Against  this  decision  the 
case  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
after  the  matter  had  been  argued  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Lords- justices  Fry 
and  Lopes,  the  appeal  was  dismissed  with  costs. 
In  the  words  of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  “It 
has  now  been  solemnly  declared  by  five  learned 
judges  of  high  rank,  including  so  eminent  a 
lawyer  as  the  president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
that  all  understandings,  expectations,  unwrit- 
ten bargains,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be 
called  to  the  contrary,  the  so-called  legal  status 
of  the  licensed  victualler  is  a pure  and  simple 
figment  or  myth.  The  very  fact  that  all  Lord 
Esher’s  sympathies  upon  tlie  question  were 
obviously  with  the  trade,  which,  to  use  his 
lordship’s  own  words,  is  constituted  of  meri- 
torious men,  only  makes  his  decision  in  favour 
of  the  unlimited  judicial  discretion  the  more 
noteworthy.” 

Eventually  the  case  was  carried  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  for  three  days  the  Lord-chan- 
cellor, Lord  Bramwell,  Lord  Herschell,  Lord 
Macnaghteu,  and  Lord  Haunen  sat  and  heard 
the  arguments  pro  and  con.  The  question  at 
issue  was — “Whether  the  licensing  justices 
have  a discretionary  power  to  refuse  to  renew 
a license  on  the  ground  tliat  there  is  no  longer 
a necessity  for  a licensed  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.” On  the  20th  of  March,  1891,  their 
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lordships  delivered  judgment,  and  the  appeal 
Wiis  dismissed  with  costs. 

The  Lord-chancellor  said:  “I  do  not  think 
that  at  any  period  of  the  argument  any  of  your 
lordships  doubted  but  that  this  judgment  must 
be  affirmed.  By  the  express  language  of  the 
statute  which  is  still  the  governing  statute, 
the  grant  of  a license  is  expressly  within  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrates.  For  reasons  to 
be  stated  presently,  I am  of  opinion  that  no 
legislation  has  ever  altered  that  provision ; but 
if  one  were  to  argue  a priori,  what  possible 
reason  could  there  be  for  limiting  the  discre- 
tion of  the  justices  to  the  first  grant  of  the 
license?  It  is  not  denied  that  for  the  purpose 
of  the  original  grant  it  is  within  the  power 
and  even  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  con- 
sider the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood  with 
reference  both  to  its  population,  means  of  in- 
spection by  the  proper  authorities,  and  so  forth. 
If  this  is  the  original  jurisdiction,  what  sense 
or  reason  could  there  be  in  making  these  topics 
irrelevant  in  any  future  grant  ? It  surely  must 
have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  legis- 
lature that  the  circumstances  of  a neighbour- 
hood might  change ; a population  might  dimi- 
nish or  increase.  Would  it  be  argued  that, 
if  the  population  had  very  much  increased  at 
some  point  where  by  reason  of  its  previous 
want  of  population  no  such  public  accommo- 
dation had  been  hitherto  granted,  no  license 
should  be  granted,  because  this  additional 
grant  might  to  some  extent  interfere  with  the 
practical  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  persons 
already  licensed?  This,  of  course,  could  not 
be  argued,  since  it  is  the  well-understood  prac- 
tice to  do  this  very  thing.  But  can  anything 
be  more  unreasonable  than  the  suggestion  that 
the  legislature  had  given  the  discretion  in  one 
direction  and  withheld  it  in  the  other?”  His 
lordship  then  proceeded  to  combat  the  argu- 
ments of  the  appellant,  and  cited  numerous 
cases,  concluding  by  saying,  “I  entirely  ap- 
prove of  and  adopt  the  decision  of  Chief- justice 
Cockburn  and  Mr.  Justice  Mellon,  ai’rived  at 
thirteen  years  ago.  I therefore  think  that  this 
appeal  ought  to  be  dismissed  with  costs.” 

Lord  Bramwell  said:  “I  think  this  a very 
plain  case,  and  that  the  judgment  should  be 
affirmed.”  Lord  Herschell,  in  the  course  of 
his  judgment,  dealt  with  the  argument  raised 
by  the  appellant,  that  once  a license  has  been 
granted  the  magistrates  had  no  discretion  as 
to  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  in  the 
absence  of  fault  on  the  part  of  the  holder  of 


the  license  renewal  must  be  granted.  He 
concluded  by  saying:  “There  is  one  observa- 
tion, made  by  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
the  lord-chancellor,  to  which  I am  not  prepared 
to  give  my  assent  without  qualification.  I do 
not  think  that  the  fact  that  a license  had  been 
granted  for  the  previous  year  would  be  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  justices  presuming  that 
the  licensed  house  was  then  needed,  and  con- 
sidering only  whether  the  circumstances  had 
changed  in  the  interval.  It  might  well  be 
that  the  attention  of  the  licensing  justices  had 
not  on  a former  occasion  been  called  to  the 
conditions  and  wants  of  the  neighbourhood.” 
The  other  judges  concurred,  and  their  decision 
was  practically  unanimous. 

After  this  digression  we  revert  to  the  Eea- 
sons  against  Compensation. 

3.  Because  liquor  licenses  confer  a monopoly. 
The  contention  is  that  to  demand  compensa- 
tion for  the  licensee  is  to  demand  that  the 
liquor-dealer  shall  have  all  the  profits  of  mon- 
opoly and  none  of  its  risks,  thus  giving  him 
an  advantage  over  an  ordinary  trader  of  a 
most  unfair  and  injurious  kind. 

4.  Because  liquor  licenses  have  always  been 
held  as  subordhvate  to  the  public  good.  The 
licensing  system  was  not  adopted  for  the  pri- 
vate benefit  of  the  applicants,  but  with  a view 
that  the  public  interest  should  be  promoted; 
and  when  the  result  is  found  to  be  unattained, 
the  licensing  authority  may,  and  ought  to, 
refuse  any  and  every  license.  But  the  proffer 
of  compensation  proceeds  on  the  very  opposite 
principle,  and  is  revolutionary  in  the  worst 
sense,  for  it  considers  the  license  to  be  a source 
of  profit,  the  renewal  of  which  should  not  be 
withheld  unless  the  holder  receives  pecuniary 
indemnification. 

5.  Because  compensation  would  aggravate 
the  injustice  already  inflicted  upon  society. 
This  means  that  the  wi-ougs  which  are  in 
constant  operation  shall  not  be  removed  unless 
a heavy  pidce  is  paid. 

6.  Because  compensation  to  licensees  would 
be  one-sided  and  unjust.  The  usual  result  of 
the  gi-anting  of  a license  is  the  lowering  in 
value  of  the  surrounding  property,  and  for 
this  reduced  value  neither  the  license-holder 
nor  anyone  else  gives  compensation.  Crime, 
pauperism,  and  other  serious  evils  entailing 
heavy  costs  are  the  effects  of  liquor  licenses; 
and  if  compensation  were  due  to  any  persons 
it  would  be  due  to  those  who  have  had  their 
property  permanently  reduced  in  value,  and 
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to  those,  often  the  poor  and  struggling,  who, 
by  the  effects  of  the  licensed  traffic,  have  lost 
much,  and  much  that  cannot  be  replaced. 

7.  Because  in  connection  with  the  liquor 
traffic  compensation  hc^s  never  before  been  recog- 
nized. No  claim  for  compensation  has  ever 
been  admitted  when  Parliament  has  exercised 
its  right  to  deal  with  the  liquor  traffic:  for 
example,  in  suppressing  beer- houses;  Sunday 
closing  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales;  in 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  parts  of 
Canada  and  other  colonies. 

This  is  a brief  summary  of  the  seven  reasons 
used  with  such  force  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country;  and  the  replies  to 
the  pleas  in  favour  of  compensation  were  still 
more  sound,  logical,  and  definite.  W.  S.  Caine, 
M.P.,  did  valuable  service  to  the  cause  during 
this  crisis,  and  laboured  incessantly  to  combat 
the  arguments  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill. 
He  compiled  statistics,  wrote  letters  to  the 
press,  addressed  public  meetings,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  opposed  the  licensing 
clauses  of  the  bill  with  vigour  and  persistence. 

William  Sproston  Caine,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Nathaniel  Caine,  J.P.  of  Broughton-in- 
Furness,  Lancashire,  was  born  March  26th, 
1842,  and  was  educated  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Wall,  M.A.,  of  Birkenhead.  He  became  an 
iron  merchant  in  Liverpool,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown,  the 
popular  pastor  of  Myrtle  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Liverpool.  He  is  an  active  and  earnest  tem- 
perance reformei’,  and  was  for  some  time  editor 
of  a local  temperance  journal  of  considerable 
merit,  entitled  the  Social  Reformer.  In  April, 
1880,  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Scarborough, 
and  was  defeated  in  the  election  of  1885;  but 
was  subsequently  elected  for  Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness, and  in  1892  for  Bradford  (East).  During 
the  struggle  in  1888  on  the  licensing  clauses 
of  the  Local  Government  Bill  he  did  good  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  temperance;  and  although 
amongst  the  supporters  of  the  government,  he 
gallantly  stood  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle 
on  this  question,  and  used  every  effort,  sparing 
neither  money  nor  labour  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  these  objectionable  clauses. 

As  president  of  the  National  Temperance 
Federation  and  of  the  British  Temperance 
League,  and  an  earnest  friend  of  temperance 
in  India,  Africa,  &c.,  Mr.  Caine  has  laboured 
incessantly  and  travelled  thousands  of  miles. 
He  is  an  able,  forcible,  and  popular  speaker,  and 
a devoted  supporter  of  the  policy  of  the  United 


Kingdom  Alliance.  He  again  visited  India 
in  1890-91,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  institution  of  temperance  guilds, 
and  making  efforts  to  secure  the  entrance  of 
English  temperance  text-books  into  the  public 
schools  of  India.  In  December,  1890,  he  had 
brilliant  receptions  and  large  meetings  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  India,  in  connection  with  the 
Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Association. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  movement 
has  the  temperance  party  been  so  united  and 
determined  as  in  the  conflict  with  the  govern- 
ment on  the  licensing  clauses  of  the  Local 
Government  Bill.  With  one  voice  and  one 
heart  they  sank  aU  smaller  differences,  and 
spoke  out  in  tones  that  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood ; and  after  an  agitation  of  an  unprece- 
dented character,  which  increased  in  force 
every  day,  the  licensing  clauses  were  with- 
drawn, June  12th,  1888. 

In  carrying  out  improvements,  from  1872 
to  1888  inclusive,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  had  to  take  in  158  public-houses  and 
beer-shops.  The  number  of  licenses  allowed 
to  lapse  was  108.  The  approximate  cost  of 
their  abandonment,  as  per  return  furnished 
by  order  of  the  London  County  Council,  was 
.£144,800.  The  licenses  retained  were  50,  and 
the  estimated  amount  recouped  therefrom  was 
£149,665.  We  are  told  that  these  amounts  as 
to  loss  and  recoupment  were  estimated  on  the 
current  value  of  licenses,  and  afford  a clue  to 
the  conditional  burden  which  would  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  rate-payers  had  the  govern- 
ment scheme  become  law.  The  abandoned 
licenses  bear  an  average  value  of  £1333,  the 
retained  licenses  of  £2999.  By  adding  these 
together  and  dividing  by  2 we  have  a further 
average  of  £2166 ; so  that,  had  the  London 
County  Council  been  empowered  to  abandon 
the  whole  of  the  licenses,  it  would  have  in- 
volved the  rate-payers  in  a tax  of  £2166 
for  every  license  not  re-granted,  and  at  this 
rate  it  would  have  cost  the  rate-payers  of  the 
metropolis  nearly  £20,000,000 (twenty  millions 
sterling)  to  close  the  9000  public-houses  and 
beer-shops,  if  the  County  Council  had  pro- 
hibited the  liquor  traffic,  and  given  compen- 
sation to  the  persons  concerned.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  nation  was  appalled  at  the 
proposal,  and  clamoured  for  its  withdrawal. 

In  Chapter  xlvi.  we  have  given  a series  of 
tables  showing  the  immense  proportions  to 
which  the  consumption  of  liquor,  and  its  con- 
sequent evil  of  pauperism,  have  grown  in  the 
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United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  the  number  of  licenses,  which  may  throw  fur- 
land.  We  now  add  another  table  showing  ther  light  on  the  question  of  compensation; — 


Licenses  for  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  by  Retail  for  each  Year,  during 
THE  Years  1873  to  1890  inclusive.  Issued  to  the  Classes  of  Dealers  named 

BELOW  ; — 


Year 

Ended 

31st 

JIarch. 

Publi- 

cans, 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Retailers  of  Beer. 
Beer-shops. 

Retailers  (in 
Bottles)  of  Spirits 
and  Wines.  Not 
to  be  Consumed 
oil  the  Premises. 

Retailers  of  Beer 
and  Wine. 

Totals. 

De- 
crease 
on  the 
Previous 
Year. 

Increase 
on  the 
Previous 
Year. 

To  be 
Con- 
sumed 
on  tlie 
Premises. 

Not  to 
be  Con- 
sumed 
on  the 
Premises. 

Spirits. 

Wines. 

To  be 
Con- 
sumed 
on  the 
Pre- 
mises. 

Not  to 
be  Con- 
sumed 
on  the 
Pre- 
mises. 

1873  

97,179 

41,447 

* 

6,588 

4,138 

+ 

4,913 

154,265 

1874  

97,403 

40,540 

7,091 

4,146 

5,048 

154,228 

37 

. . . 

1875  

97,655 

39,983 

7,908 

4,402 

5,422 

155,370 

1,142 

1876  

97,684 

39,677 

9,262 

4,707 

5,496 

156,826 

• . • 

1,456 

1877  

97,695 

39,179 

10,954 

5,104 

6,264 

. 159,196 

2,370 

1878  

97,6-25 

38,935 

13,158 

5,385 

6,842 

161,945 

2,749 

1879  

97,536 

38,556 

15,745 

5,650 

7,290 

164,777 

• •• 

2,832 

1880  

97,291 

38,316 

17,691 

5,824 

7,364 

166,486 

... 

1,709 

1881 

96,657 

35,244 

18,318 

5,984 

7,628 

3,243 

586 

167,640 

1,154 

1882  

96,541 

34,520 

19,365 

6,023 

7,052 

4,082 

951 

168,534 

894 

1883  

96,407 

34,077 

18,851 

6,038 

6,929 

4,270 

1,147 

167,719 

815 

1884  

96,110 

33,705 

17,709 

6,019 

6,869 

4,347 

1,222 

165,981 

1,738 

1885  

95,979 

33,307 

17,298 

5,991 

6,755 

4,391 

1,237 

164,958 

1,023 

1886  

95,887 

33,010 

17,129 

5,995 

6,754 

4,468 

1,253 

164,496 

462 

1887  

95,818 

32,755 

17,042 

5,996 

6,747 

4,578 

1,298 

164,234 

262 

1888  

95,816 

32,573 

17,052 

6,038 

6,771 

4,613 

1,340 

164,203 

31 

1889  

95,806 

32,306 

16,823 

6,211 

6,888 

4,704 

1,654 

164,392 

189 

1890  

95,673 

32,087 

16,810 

6,441 

7,062 

4,793 

1,763 

164,629 

... 

237 

4,368 

14,732 

* Including  additional  licenses  to  retail,  granted  to  brewers  and  wholesale  beer-sellers, 
t Numbers  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

t New  license  created  by  Act  43  and  44  Vint.,  c.  20,  sec.  41,  enabling  the  holder  of  the  license  to  sell  both 
beer  and  wine  under  one  license  instead  of  two  as  prior  to  1880. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that 
since  1881  there  has  been  a slight  decrease 
yearly  in  the  number  of  publicans’  licenses,  and 
some  have  taken  this  as  a sign  of  improvement; 
but  in  reality  the  facilities  for  drinking  under 
these  licenses  have  been  very  largely  increased 
by  the  structural  alterations  effected  in  many 
of  the  houses.  In  the  large  towns  a number  of 
what  were  once  small  and  comparatively  insig- 
nificant public-houses  have  been  transformed 
into  huge  gin  - palaces  or  drinking  - saloons, 
covering  a large  area  and  having  a number  of 
entrances,  so  that  the  one  license  novel's  or  per- 
mits much  more  drinking  than  in  the  original 
licensed  houses.  The  mere  number  of  licenses 
issued,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  a true  indica- 
tion of  the  actual  facilities  for  drinking.  Dur- 
ing the  period  under  notice  it  is  further  shown 
that  the  number  of  beer-shops  (for  consumption 
on  the  premises)  has  gradually  diminished  from 
41,447  to  32,087,  or  a decrease  of  9360;  but  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  beer-shops  for  consump- 
tion off  the  premises  have  increased  from  6588 
to  16,810,  and  the  retailers  (in  bottles)  of 
spirits  and  wines  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  have  increased  from  9051  to  13,503, 
an  increase  of  4452 ; whilst  under  the  new 
licenses  of  1880  an  additional  army  of  licensed 
drink-sellers  has  arisen,  to  the  number  of 
6556  — making  a total  of  164,629  licensed 
houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
But  in  addition  to  these  there  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

“ On  ” licenses  for  the  sale  of  wine,  ...  ...  434 

„ „ „ „ cider  and  perry,  49 

“Off”  „ „ „ table-beer,  ...  145 

Irish  grocers  selling  spirits  in  bottles,  ...  578 

Licenses  for  the  sale  of  what  are  termed  ) 990c 

sweets,  i 

Licensed  passenger-boats,  ...  ...  ...  405 

Total,  3896 

thus  making  the  grand  total  of  licenses  issued 
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in  1890  no  less  than  168,525.  These  figures 
prove  clearly  that  there  has  been  no  diminu- 
tion, but  an  increase  in  the  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing intoxicating  liquors,  hence  the  increased 
consumption. 

Parliament  opened  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1890,  when  the  speech  from  the  throne  gave 
no  indication  of  any  intention  to  deal  with 
the  licensing  question.  On  the  following  day 
no  less  than  fourteen  bills  were  introduced 
into  the  house  dealing  more  or  less  with  the 
liquor  traffic.  This  list  included  four  direct 
veto  bills  — one  each  for  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  before  the  session 
was  closed  the  list  was  augmented  to  twenty- 
five.  These  bills  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  Liquor  Ti-affic  Local  Option  Bill  for 
England.  This  was  vii’tually  the  bill  which 
Mr.  E.  A.  Allison  introduced  the  previous 
year.  It  proposed  to  enable  rate-payers  and 
others  in  towns  and  districts  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  their  respec- 
tive areas.  It  was  read  a first  time  February 
12th,  and  put  down  for  second  reading  on  the 
21st  of  May,  but  was  finally  dropped  on  the 
5th  of  June. 

2.  The  Liquor  Traffic  (Local  Veto)  Scotland 
Bill.  This  bill  provides  a direct  popular  veto 
on  all  licenses,  for  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  licenses,  or  for  the  prevention  of  new 
licenses.  It  was  read  a second  time  in  1888, 
and  reintroduced  February  12th,  1890,  by  Mr. 
P.  M'Lagan,  but  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
proceed  farther  with  it. 

3.  The  Liquor  Traffic  (Local  Veto)  Ireland 
Bill.  This  was  the  same  bill  that  Mr.  W. 
Johnston  introduced  in  1889,  and  by  ballot 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell. 
On  the  26th  of  Mai'ch  he  moved  its  second 
reading,  when  Mr.  John  O’Connor  moved  an 
amendment  as  follows:  — “That  in  view  of 
the  proposal  by  the  government  to  introduce 
during  the  present  session  a Local  Government 
Bill  for  Ireland,  it  is  inexpedient  to  further 
legislate  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  the 
trade  in  excisable  liquors  in  Ireland,  until  the 
house  shall  have  ascertained  the  scope  and 
power  of  such  local  authorities  as  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  create.”  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Nolan,  and  after  some 
discussion  the  closure  was  carried  by  a ma- 
jority of  86.  The  question  was  then  put,  when 
124  voted  for  the  second  reading  and  131  for 
the  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to  without 


a division.  This  was  the  first  time  this  Par- 
liament had  had  an  opportunity  of  voting  on 
the  direct  veto  question,  and  the  narrow  major- 
ity of  seven  against  it  was  far  from  being  dis- 
coui'aging. 

4.  The  Liquor  Traffic  Local  Veto  (Wales) 
Bill  was  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Veto  Bills,  and  was  brought  in  February 
12th,  but  for  want  of  opportunity  was  allowed 
to  di’op  on  June  3d. 

5.  The  Beer  Adulteration  Bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Quilter,  February  12th,  and  was 
dropped  on  July  16th. 

6.  The  Beer  Adulteration  Bill,  No.  2,  was 
brought  in  on  the  same  date  by  Sir  Edward 
Birkbeck,  and  had  a similar  object  to  that  of 
Mr.  Quilter’s  bill.  It  dropped  on  June  23d. 

7.  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday 
(England)  Bill,  introduced  on  the  same  date 
by  Mr.  Stevenson,  is  well  known.  Withdrawn 
May  15th. 

8.  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday 
(Cornwall)  Bill,  introduced  February  12th  by 
Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Acland.  Dropped  July  16th. 

9.  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ireland)  Hours  of 
Sale.  This  bill,  introduced  by  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Biggar,  proposed  to  limit  the  sale  of 
liquor  all  over  Ireland  to  twelve  hours  a day 
on  week-days.  Withdrawn  May  19th. 

10.  The  Parish  Council  Bill  contained  pro- 
visions for  parish  councils  to  stop  the  sale  of 
liquor  on  Sundays,  and  the  supply  of  liquors 
in  clubs.  Introduced  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Cobb, 
February  12th;  dropped  June  13th. 

11.  The  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ireland)  Bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  William  Johnston,  Feb- 
ruai’y  12th,  was  the  same  bill  as  was  ap- 
proved by  a select  committee  of  the  House  in 
1888,  and  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Lea  in  1889. 
It  proposed  to  continue,  and  extend  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  the  present  temporary  Irish 
Sunday-closing  Act,  and  also  to  stop  the  sale 
of  liquors  on  Saturday  nights  at  nine  o’clock. 
Mr.  Johnston  secured  Wednesday,  April  23d, 
for  its  second  reading,  but  the  passing  of  John 
O’Connor’s  amendment  to  Mr.  Eussell’s  bill 
necessitated  a motion  which  practically  re- 
scinded Ml’.  O’Connor’s  amendment. 

On  the  22d  of  April  Mr.  Lea  proposed  the 
necessary  resolution,  which  was  carried  by 
150  votes  to  24,  and  next  day  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lea,  and 
after  discussion  was  carried  by  a majority 
of  164  votes— 244  for,  80  against.  Again  and 
again  the  government  expressed  a desire  to 
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afford  facilities,  and  held  out  hopes  till  within 
a few  days  of  the  close  of  the  session,  and  once 
more  the  Irish  Sunday-closing  Act  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Continuance  Act. 

12.  Parliamentary  Elections  Bill.  This  bill, 
reintroduced  by  Mr.  G.  Howell,  February 
12th,  provided  for  the  closing  of  public-houses 
on  election  days.  After  giving  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  for  a select  committee  on 
the  question  next  session,  Mr.  Howell  allowed 
it  to  drop  on  July  23d. 

13.  The  Railway  Shareholders’  (Licensing 
Session)  Bill,  brought  in  by  Mi’.  J.W.  Maclure, 
February  12th,  was  intended  to  relieve  share- 
holders in  railway  and  other  companies  from 
disqualification  and  penalties  for  sitting  as 
justices  at  licensing  session.  It  was  with- 
drawn August  14th. 

14.  Licensing  Acts  (Appeals)  Bill.  This 
was  brought  in  on  the  12th  February  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Sinclair,  and  had  for  its  object  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  appeal  in  regard  to 
licenses.  It  did  not  reach  a second  reading, 
and  was  withdrawn  on  June  5th. 

15.  Registration  of  Clubs  Bill.  Introduced, 
February  1 3th,  by  Mr.  R.  G.  W ebster.  Dropped 
June  16th. 

16.  Public-houses  Hours  of  Closing  (Scot- 
land) Act  Amendment  Bill.  Introduced,  Fri- 
day, March  28th,  by  Dr.  Cameron;  withdrawn 
June  25th. 

17.  The  Licensing  Law  Amendment  Bill. 
Introduced  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  April 
29th.  This  bill  proposed  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  licensing  laws,  and  to  provide  for 
the  registration  of  clubs  in  which  intoxicating 
liquors  are  supplied.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts.  Part  1 to  apply  to  England  and  Wales 
only.  It  proposed  to  transfer  the  licensing 
authority  to  a populai'ly-elected  body;  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  kinds  of  licenses ; to  pro- 
mote the  reduction  of  the  number  of  licenses; 
to  provide  means  whereby  the  sale  of  liquor 
might  be  prohibited  in  parishes  where  there 
was  a strong  feeling  in  favour  of  prohibition. 
Part  2 referred  to  clubs,  &c. 

In  his  speech  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  went 
fully  into  the  question,  showing  the  evils  of 
drunkenness  and  the  necessity  for  legislation; 
but  he  proposed  or  suggested  compensation 
to  the  liquor-vendors.  In  other  respects  his 
bill  was  a bold  and  comprehensive  one,  with 
some  good  features  in  it.  It  also  had  to  be 
dropped  June  lOth. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  the  chancellor  of  the 


exchequer  introduced  certain  j)roposals  in  his 
budget  speech,  which  were  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  two  measures  submitted  to  the 
Plouse.  “ In  accounting  for  a surplus  of 
.£2,250,000,  he  said  that  a large  portion  of  the 
excess  of  revenue  over  estimates  arose  from 
an  extraoidinary  rush  to  alcohol.  The  actual 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol  over  the 
preceding  year  produced  an  increase  of  duty 
amounting  to  £1,800,000.  The  beer  duty  ex- 
ceeded his  estimate  by  £270,000;  the  duty  on 
foreign  spirits  by  £421,000;  home  spirits, 
£1,010,000,  and  wine  £120,000.  He  said  that 
all  classes  seemed  to  have  combined  to  toasting 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  largely  in- 
ci'eased  quantities  of  alcohol.  He  spoke  of 
this  as  a circumstance  that  must  be  deplored 
by  .aU.  He  proposed  to  forego  the  imperial 
tax  of  Zd.  per  barrel  on  beer  imposed  last  year, 
although  it  would  make  a gap  in  his  surplus 
of  £386,000.  He  proposed  to  re-enact  that 
duty  as  a tax  for  local  purposes,  and  to  put  on 
an  additional  tax  of  &d.  per  gallon  on  spirits. 
Out  of  the  amount  resulting  therefrom  he  pro- 
posed to  allocate  to  local  authorities  the  sum  of 
£440,000  for  the  purchase  of  licenses  to  reduce 
the  number  of  public-houses.  He  also  indi- 
cated that  an  arrangement  would  be  made  to 
stop  the  issue  of  new  licenses.  He  appealed  to 
the  licensed  victuallers  to  take  a bi’oad  view  of 
their  position.  He  said  they  would  see  that 
this  is  a matter  in  which  the  temperance  party 
and  they  have  one  and  the  same  interest.” — 
This  brings  us  to  the  18th  bill,  dealing  with 
the  licensing  question. 

18.  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill.  This 
bill  dealt  with  the  taxation  proposals  of  the 
government,  including  the  remission  of  2d. 
per  lb.  on  tea,  the  addition  of  Qd.  per  gallon 
on  spirits,  and  the  reimposition  for  local  pur- 
poses of  Zd.  per  barrel  on  beer.  Important 
discussions  took  place  on  several  portions  of 
this  bill,  especially  on  clauses  4,  5,  6,  and  7 ; 
and  several  amendments  were  proposed.  The 
third  reading  was  finally  carried  by  141  votes 
to  67 — majoi’ity  74. 

19.  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise 
Duties)  Bill.  Of  this  measure  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  fully  presently. 

20.  The  Elections  (Scotland)  Corrupt  and 
Illegal  Practices  Bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Lord-advocate  of  Scotland  and  others  on  the 
20th  of  April.  This  bill  included  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  use  of  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
for  certain  election  purposes  in  conformity 
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with  the  CiHTujit  Practices  Act  in  force  in 
England.  Tlie  Lords’  amendments  were 
agreed  to  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  on  the 
18th  it  received  the  royal  assent  and  became 
law. 

21.  The  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on 
Sunday  (Wales)  Act  (1881)  Amendment  Bill, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  on  the 
30th  of  April.  It  proposed  to  enact  as  law 
certain  recommendations  of  the  royal  commis- 
sion in  reference  to  travellers,  clubs,  shebeens, 
&c.  Withdrawn  June  17th. 

22.  The  New  Licenses  (Ireland)  Bill  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  T.  Healy,  May  2d,  and 
proposed  to  suspend  the  issue  of  licenses  in 
Ireland.  Withdrawn  July  10th. 

23.  Another  bill  with  the  same  names  on 
the  back  was  introduced  on  August  8th,  but 
was  withdrawn  on  the  15th. 

24.  The  Licensing  (Scotland)  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill  was  brought  in  by  Hon.  G.  E.  Vernon 
on  July  10th.  Its  object  was  to  define  the 
meaning  of  hona-fide  travellers.  Withdrawn 
August  8th. 

25.  The  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill 
was  introduced  on  July  30th,  and  included 
the  Irish  Sunday-closing  Act,  which  continues 
in  operation  another  year.  This  measure  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  day  of  the  pro- 
rogation. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Goschen,  brought  in  his 
annual  budget  on  April  17th,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  sketched  in  outline  a scheme 
which  set  the  whole  country  ablaze  with  ex- 
citement. Its  main  points  were  that,  by 
means  of  an  increased  duty  of  Qd.  per  gallon 
on  spirits  and  the  3c?.  per  barrel  on  beei’,  the 
sum  of  £440,000  yearly  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  county  councils  for  the  pur- 
chase and  extinction  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors ; that  there  should  be  a 
cessation  of  the  issue  of  new  licenses  “ unless 
in  exceptional  circumstances,”  such  as  the 
development  of  new  populations,  or  new  wants 
which  might  appear  here  or  there;  and  that 
the  transfer  of  old  licenses  to  new  premises 
should  not  continue. 

The  liquor  interests  hailed  the  scheme  with 
delight,  and  some  temperance  men  were  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  might  promote  the  prin- 
ciples of  temperance,  and  was  worthy  of  their 
serious  consideration.  On  the  other  hand  there 
were  many  who  considered  it  as  an  attempt 
to  renew  the  proposal  of  the  previous  session. 


and  to  fasten  on  the  country  the  rejected 
scheme  of  compensation  to  liquor-vendors. 

The  committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance at  once  summoned  a special  meeting  of  the 
executive  to  determine  what  steps  they  should 
take  in  the  matter.  This  meeting  was  held 
on  April  22d,  when  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed:  “Resolved  to  resist 
strenuously  the  compensation  proposal  in  Mr. 
Goschen’s  budget,  because — first,  it  would 
create  a vested  interest  in  renewals  of  licenses 
which  at  present  has  no  existence;  and  second, 
it  would  place  enormous  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  fi-ee  exercise  of  the  direct  veto  power.” 

It  was  further  resolved  to  call  a meeting  of 
the  Special  Consultative  Committee  or  Council, 
which  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  May  2d,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  in  the  chair.  This  meeting 
was  in  a position  to  consider  the  whole  scheme, 
inasmuch  as  on  the  previous  day  copies  had 
been  issued  of  the  proposed  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise  Duties)  Bill.  Mr.  W. 
S.  Caine  described  the  licensing  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  pointed  out  what  effect  they  were 
likely  to  have  on  the  future  of  the  temperance 
reformation  should  they  be  passed  into  law. 

He  then  proposed  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously:  “That  after 
the  striking  and  successful  agitation  in  1888 
against  the  attempt  of  the  government  to 
apply  public  funds  for  the  benefit  of  drink- 
sellers  to  whom  licenses  may  not  be  again 
granted,  the  renewed  attempt  in  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise  Duties)  Bill  to 
introduce  the  juunciple  of  compensation  into 
the  licensing  system  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  a defiance  of  public  opinion,  which  should 
unite  all  classes  in  self-defence  against  the 
monopolists  of  the  liquor  trade  and  their  sup- 
porters.” 

A second  resolution  was  moved  by  Mi'. 
John  Wilson,  M.P.,  and  carried  unanimously: 
“That  recognizing  the  serious  hindrance  which 
the  enactment  of  compensation  would  present 
to  the  progress  of  the  temperance  reformation, 
this  council  calls  upon  all  members  of  Parlia- 
ment interested  in  the  moral  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  the  people  to  render  pei'sistent 
opposition  to  the  clauses  of  the  bill  embodying 
this  dangerous  principle.” 

Mr.  J.  J.  Woods  of  Hartlepool  moved  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  also  carried: 
“ That  the  Executive  Committee  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  be  requested  to  take  at  once 
all  legitimate  means  for  defeating  the  proposals 
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of  the  government  regarding  compensation. 
And  the  council  pledges  itself  to  raise  a special 
fund  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
agitation.” 

Almost  unanimously  the  temperance  organi- 
zations of  the  country  supported  this  policy, 
the  most  impoi  tant  exception  being  the  oftici.al 
leaders  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  who  looked  upon  the  bill  as  one  in 
the  interests  of  temperance.  Their  policy  was 
not  endorsed  by  the  majority  of  the  society, 
and  some  of  their  ablest  men  loudly  protested 
against  the  action  of  this  official  minority. 
Of  course  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance  were 
strongly  censured,  and  told  that  their  action 
had  “put  back  the  tempei'ance  movement 
twenty  years.”  We  rather  think  that  had 
the  government  carried  their  proposals  the 
work  of  sixty  years  would  have  been  wasted, 
and  the  temperance  movement  in  Great 
Britain  been  virtually  crushed  out. 

Mr.  Goschen  issued  a circular  in  which  he 
charged  the  advanced  temperance  party  with 
having  shown  hostility  to  “ the  elforts  of  the 
government  to  promote  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, by  placing  stringent  regulations  upon 
the  issue  of  new  licenses.”  In  their  published 
report  for  1890  the  executive  of  the  Alliance 
repudiate  this  charge  and  declare:  “No  tem- 
perance party,  and  no  section  of  a temperance 
party  showed,  or  entertained,  any  hostility 
whatever  to  the  placing  of  stringent  regula- 
tions upon  the  issue  of  new  licenses.  But  the 
government  themselves,  although  they  at  first 
seemed  to  approve  of  these  so-called  stringent 
regulations,  yet  ultimately  voted  against  them; 
while  the  temperance  party,  who  according  to 
Mr.  Goschen  had  shown  hostility  to  the  efforts 
of  the  government  to  promote  temperance  by 
means  of  the  said  regulations,  voted  for  them. 

“ What  ought  to  be  specially  noted  here  is, 
that  so  very  anxious  were  the  government  to 
establish  the  belief  that  the  opposition  of  the 
advanced  temperance  party  to  their  proposals 
was  factious,  and  not  based  upon  any  convic- 
tion that  the  proposals,  or  any  of  them,  were 
bad,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in 
order  to  support  this  belief,  made  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  groundless  accusation  above 
cited.  The  one  ground  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  your  committee  to  the  government 
scheme  was,  that  the  license  purchase  clauses 
involved  a theory  of  the  rights  of  licensees,  and 
of  owners  of  premises  to  which  licenses  were 
attached,  which  your  committee  held  to  be 


unsound  and  dangerous.  That  theory  is,  that 
should  a representative  body  hereafter  be  em- 
powered to  witlihold  the  i-enewal  of  licenses, 
and  should  it,  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  without  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
licensee,  withhold  the  renewal  of  a license, 
the  licensee  would  be  entitled  to  obtain  from 
the  community  the  full  market  value,  as  a 
going  concern,  of  the  business  that  had  been 
dependent  upon  the  license.  Your  committee 
were  deeply  convinced  that  to  embody,  as  the 
government  sought  to  do,  this  theory  in  legis- 
lation, would  be  to  inflict  a gross  and  flagrant 
injustice  on  the  community  at  large,  and  would 
place  an  all  but  insuperable  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  the  temperance  reformation.” 

The  government  denied  that  their  measure 
provided  for  giving  to  any  one  either  compen- 
sation or  anything  equivalent  to  compensa- 
tion. Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Goschen  on  several 
occasions  took  this  attitude.  But  the  advanced 
temperance  party  were  not  singular  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  wording  of  the  bill.  The 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  in  a 
document  issued  May  8th,  1890,  stated  their 
objections,  and  on  clause  6 of  the  bill  made 
the  following  remarks ; “ This  involves  the 
principle  of  compensation,  and  might  here- 
after become  a precedent,  not  only  to  establish 
a statutory  right  to  compensation  generally, 
but  also  to  define  the  right  as  extending  to 
all  persons  who  could  prove  ‘anj'^  interest’  in 
the  premises.” 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  government,  speaking  at  Bristol, 
April  19th,  used  the  following  language:  “The 
brewer  and  the  publican  may  surely  not  feel 
dissatisfied  at  the  important  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  compensation  for  licenses  taken 
away  without  any  default  of  their  holders.” 

The  leading  organs  of  the  liquor  trade  were 
equally  explicit.  Breweries  and  Distilleries  for 
May  10th,  1890,  spoke  as  follows:  “It  may  be 
wise  or  very  much  otherwise  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  from  a strictly  party  point 
of  view,  to  reintroduce  the  dropped  compen- 
sation clauses  under  cover  of  a local  taxation 
bill.  With  that  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
sole  question  for  us  is  whethei-,  assuming  the 
government  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry  these 
clauses  in  the  teeth  of  opposition  from  hot 
foes  and  lukewarm  friends,  the  liquor  trade 
is  likely  to  stand  on  a firmer  footing.  . . If 

Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  and  sup- 
porters succeed  in  passing  this  bill,  the  trade, 
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as  a guild  and  vested  interest,  will  have  no 
need  of  any  further  plea  for  compensation.” 

Ihe  most  powerful  and  important  of  the 
liquor  papers,  the  Morning  Advertiser,  said : 
“ The  trade  in  both  its  departments  are  pre- 
pared to  give  an  unanimous  sujjpoi’t  to  legis- 
lation which,  however  defective  in  regard  of 
their  interests,  proposes  to  give  them  a cer- 
tain measure  of  protection.  They  have  the 
assurance  that  the  government  have,  at  all 
events,  put  their  foot  down  against  plunder, 
and  asserted  the  principle  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  a license  through  no  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  its  holder  shall  be  effected  by  pay- 
ment for  its  extinction.  Once  this  principle 
is  established  by  Parliament,  it  cannot  be  re- 
voked offhand  when  Sir  Wilfi'id  Lawson  and 
his  friends  chance  to  find  themselves  at  the 
treasury  bench  or  behind  it.  They  will  have 
to  respect  the  action  of  their  predecessors,  they 
will  have  to  assume  an  honesty  if  they  have 
it  not ; and  it  is  because  the  licensing  bill  of 
the  government  will,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vide a safeguai’d  in  the  future,  that  it  invites 
the  approval  and  support  of  the  trade.” 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  was  equally  clear 
and  candid  as  to  its  opinion  on  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  bill.  It  remarked  : “ The  go- 
vernment has  successfully  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  extinction  of  a license  (not  for- 
feited by  misbehaviour)  shall  be  accompanied 
by  compensation.  And  once  established  in  an 
act  of  Parliament,  and  once  set  at  work,  the 
principle  cannot  well  be  thrown  over  when 
the  Radicals  come  into  power.  They  may  kick 
and  complain,  but  they  would  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  treat  the  remaining  licensees  with  less 
honesty  than  those  whom  their  predecessors 
had  bought  out.” 

The  Birmingham  Daily  Mail,  combating 
the  equivocal  assertions  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  said : 
“ We  scarcely  think  Mr.  Ritchie  is  smoothing 
the  passage  of  the  government  licensing  mea- 
sure by  quibbling  over  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘compensation.’  There  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  at  once  admit  that  the  bill 
which  comes  before  the  House  of  Commons 
for  second  reading  on  Monday  next  does  esta- 
blish the  principle  of  compensation.  All  the 
hair-splitting  in  the  world,  and  the  strictest 
insistence  on  verbal  accuracy,  will  not  get  over 
that  fact.” 

The  Economist  of  May  10th  was  equally 
clear  and  emphatic  in  its  estimate  of  the  aims 
and  purpose  of  the  government,  I’emarkiug: 


“It  is  idle  to  contend  that  the  government 
proposals  do  not  recognize  the  publican’s  claim 
to  compensation  because  they  merely  authorize 
county  councils  to  come  to  terms  with  any  pub- 
licans who  may  wish  to  sell  out.  The  fact 
that  the  tax-payers  are  called  on  to  contribute 
to  a fund  which  must  be  used  to  buy  out  the 
publicans,  or  not  used  at  all,  does  unquestion- 
ably put  the  question  of  compensation  on  a 
different  footing  from  that  on  which  it  stands 
at  present;  and  if  the  question  is  dealt  with 
at  all,  it  should  be  dealt  with  thoroughly. 
That,  however,  is  clearly  impossible  this  ses- 
sion, and  the  time  that  must  be  lost  in  forcing 
through  an  impei’fect  measure  can  be  much 
better  employed.” 

These  utterances  from  well-known  sup- 
porters of  the  government  and  friends  of  the 
liquor  interest,  combined  with  the  action  of 
the  supporters  of  the  liquor  trade  in  many  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  empire,  clearly 
prove  a deep  impression  on  the  public  mind 
that  the  government  scheme  was  for  the  benefit 
of  those  interested  in  the  liquor  traflic.  Had 
this  measure  passed  into  law,  there  could  have 
been  no  licenses  extinguished  by  its  operation 
except  by  payment,  by  the  tax-payers,  to  the 
“ persons  having  any  interest  in  the  premises” 
of  compensation,  the  amount  of  which  the  in- 
terested persons  themselves  would  have  fixed. 
They  were  not  required  to  part  with  their 
privilege  except  upon  their  own  terms,  and 
there  was  no  power  to  compel  them  to  sell  at 
any  price. 

The  proposals  contained  in  the  bill  became 
the  all-absorbing  theme  of  conversation,  and 
discussions  private  and  public  on  the  compen- 
sation question  were  held  everywhere.  Again 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  came  to  the  front,  and  did 
good  service  for  the  cause  of  temperance, 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  prove  that  the 
government  measure  was  detrimental  to  the 

o 

public  weal.  He  spared  neither  time,  labour, 
nor  money  to  defeat  the  measure,  and,  backed 
by  the  general  support  of  the  temperance  party 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  these  efforts 
were  successful,  and  the  obnoxious  proposals 
were  ultimately  withdrawn. 

Early  in  the  contest,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
executive  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  a 
manifesto  was  signed  by  Sir  'Wilfrid  Lawson 
as  president  of  the  Alliance,  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine 
as  president  of  the  British  Temperance  League, 
and  Mr.  John  Wilson  as  president  of  the  United 
Scottish  Temperance  party,  which  was  widely 
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circulated,  and  published  by  almost  all  the 
daily  papem  iu  the  country.  It  read  thus: — 

“ A bill  of  a most  insidious  and  dangerous  char- 
acter will  come  before  the  House  of  Commons  for 
second  reading  on  Monday  next,  the  12th  inst. 
By  this  measure  it  is  proposed  to  confer  on  persons 
having  any  interest  in  licensed  premises  a vested 
interest  which  they  do  not  now  possess,  and  which 
if  thus  secured  would  amount  to  at  least  two  hun- 
dred million  pounds  sterling.  The  effect  of  this 
measure  if  passed  would  be  to  make  it  impossible 
that  the  liquor  traffic  should  ever  be  prohibited 
save  on  payment  of  this  enormous  fine.  The  gov- 
ernment have  not  ventured  to  make  this  proposal 
in  a clear  and  dehnite  form,  but  have  covertly  in- 
troduced it  in  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise  Duties)  Bill,  for  which  they  propose  to  obtain 
a second  reading  on  Monday  next.  The  measure 
provides,  for  the  purpose  of  such  compensation,  a 
sum  amounting  in  all  to  £440,000  per  annum 
drawn  from  increased  taxes  on  alcoholic  liquors. 
This  is  a mere  pretext  for  easily  obtaining  legis- 
lative sanction  to  the  principle  of  compensation, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  country  two  years  ago 
with  unparalleled  manifestations  of  hostility.  Not 
only  is  the  proposed  sum  wholly  insufficient  for 
an}'  adequate  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed 
houses,  but  the  measure  applies  only  to  on- 
licenses,  leaving  ofiF-licenses  to  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely, and  this  only  under  conditions  that 
would  prevent  any  real  good  accruing.  If  the 
principle  of  compensation  is  once  established  by 
law,  the  country,  when  it  desires  to  effect  any 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed 
houses,  will  inevitably  be  called  upon  to  pay  com- 
pensation out  of  resources  supplied  by  the  ordinary 
tax-payer.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  gravity  of  the  present  crisis,  or  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  possess  political  power  or  in- 
fluence. In  view,  therefore,  of  the  exceedingly 
brief  period  which  is  available  for  action  in  order 
that  this  iniquitous  measure  may  be  defeated,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  who  value  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  and  who  resent  the  sacrifice  of  the  public 
interest  to  the  interests  of  a privileged  class,  should 
without  a moment’s  delay  make  it  plain  to  their 
representatives  in  Parliament  that  the  position  in 
question  cannot  have  the  public  sanction,  and  must 
be  withdrawn.” 

The  superintendents  and  agents  of  the 
AlliancCj  the  officials  of  the  various  Teatrues. 

• O / 

Associations,  and  Orders  at  once  organized 
public  meetings  and  demonstrations  against 
the  bill,  and  soon  the  whole  country  was 
roused  to  action.  Many  of  the  clergy  and 
ministers  of  all  denominations  took  part  in 
these  efforts,  members  of  Parliament  were 


deluged  with  letters  from  their  indignant 
constituents,  and  petitions  and  resolutions 
were  sent  to  Parliament  in  shoals,  yet  the 
government  persisted  iu  declaring  that  they 
were  anxious  to  promote  temperance,  and 
that  their  measure  was  a grand  step  in  that 
direction.  The  bill  was  read  a second  time, 
and  occupied  a considerable  time  in  committee, 
when  very  serious  debates  were  held  and 
amendments  made.  On  Monday,  June  23d, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
clauses  5,  6,  and  7,  and  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  ask  the  house  to  allow  the 
fund  for  the  extinction  of  licenses  to  accumu- 
late until  Parliament  could  deal  with  the 
whole  licensing  question.  The  following  day, 
on  a question  asked  by  Mr.  T.  Healy,  the 
Speaker  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  precedent 
for  such  accumulation  as  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Smith,  and  the  latter  gentleman  asked  for 
time  for  the  government  to  consider  their  posi- 
tion. On  Thursday,  June  26th,  Mr.  Smith 
withdrew  the  compensation  clauses,  and  on 
the  5th  August  the  clause  suspending  the 
granting  of  new  licenses  was  struck  out  by  a 
vote  of  157  to  128.  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
licensing  proposals  of  the  government  were 
struck  out  of  the  bill,  and  the  money  was,  for 
the  present,  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 

The  friends  of  compensation  have  repeatedly 
asserted  that  by  their  opposition  the  temper- 
ance party  have  thrown  away  all  chances  of 
securing  practicable  temperance  legislation  for 
at  least  twenty  years;  but  the  signs  of  the 
times  give  indications  that  more  drastic  mea- 
sures are  possible,  and  that  the  near  future 
will  fully  disprove  all  such  conclusions.  In  an 
article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  Cardinal 
Manning  submitted  the  whole  case,  and  his 
conclusions  are  resistless.  He  declared  that 
“ a license  to  sell  intoxicating  drink  is  a legal 
limitation  and  precaution  taken  against  the 
trade.”  He  maintained  that  a vested  interest 
in  such  a limitation  is  an  absurdity.  The 
publican  is  a monopolist,  who  is  told  that  his 
monopoly  is  for  one  year,  and  is  held  subject 
to  his  comiDlying  with  certain  irksome  condi- 
tions, and  he  quoted  Justice  Stephens,  Lord 
Chief-justice  Cockburu,  and  other  authorities, 
to  support  his  arguments;  and  added;  “There 
is  no  compensation  for  imprudence;  imprudence 
must  bear  its  own  penalty.” 

One  of  the  most  serious  fallacies  taught 
during  the  discussions  of  the  government  com- 
pensation proposals  was,  that  no  legal  or  moral 
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right  exists  to  refuse  the  renewal  of  the  license 
where  neither  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  nor 
the  suitableness  of  tlie  premises  is  in  question. 
The  solicitor-general  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  renewal  of  a license  cannot  be  refused 
mei’ely  on  the  gi’ound  that  it  is  not  wanted  in 
the  locality,  and  that  there  exists  in  the  license- 
holder  who  has  committed  no  offence  against 
the  law  a right  of  “ reasonable  expectation”  of 
renewal,  which  constitutes  a property  that  can 
only  be  extinguished  upon  payment  of  com- 
pensation. One  of  the  strongest  opponents  of 
this  contention  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  argued  with  much 
force,  and  finally  moved  for  a return  of  the 
number  of  licenses  the  renewal  of  which  had 
been  refused  in  England  and  Wales  during 
the  last  three  years,  showing  in  each  case  the 
ground  of  refusal,  and  the  result  of  appeal 
where  an  appeal  was  made.  That  return  has 
recently  been  published,  and  proves,  beyond 
doubt,  that  under  the  existing  law,  and  there- 
fore without  compensation,  the  renewal  of  a 
license  can  be,  and  has  been,  refused  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  not  required.  In 
the  counties  218  licenses,  of  which  103  were 
victuallers’,  were  refused  during  the  three 
years  1887-88-895  find  in  the  boroughs  248, 
of  which  65  were  victuallers’.  As  a matter  of 
course  the  great  majority  of  the  refusals  were 
owing  to  the  misconduct  of  the  license-holder, 
to  the  bad  character  of  the  house,  or  to  one  or 
other  of  these  causes,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  license  was  not  required  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood. But  a careful  examination  of  the 
details  shows  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  licensing  magistrates  have  taken  a wider 
view  of  their  duty,  and  have  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  license  was  not  required  by  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  was  a sufficient  reason 
fortheirrefusing  to  renew  it.  A few  particulars 
will  demonstrate  this  fact.  In  the  county  of 
Anglesey  three  victuallers’  licenses  were  refused 
as  “not  required  for  the  convenience  of  the 
neighbourhood,”  and  an  appeal  taken  in  one 
case  was  dismissed  with  costs.  In  Cambridge- 
shire an  intimation  that  three  beer-house  license 
renewals  would  be  objected  to  on  a similar 
ground  was  sufficient  to  deter  the  holders  from 
applying,  and  the  licenses  were  extinguished. 
In  Cardiganshire  three  victuallers’  licenses 
were  not  renewed  because  they  were  not  re- 
quired, though  the  decision  in  one  case  was 


upset  on  appeal ; in  Carmarthenshire  four 
were  extinguislied ; in  Carnarvonshire  there 
was  one  refusal;  in  Derbyshire  one;  in  Flint- 
shire two,  though  the  judgment  in  each  case 
was  reversed  by  quarter-sessions;  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  which  at  this  time  was  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  attorney- 
general,  six;  in  Lincolnshire  six;  in  London 
five ; in  Oxfordshire  two ; in  Staffordshire 
one;  in  Warwickshire  one;  in  Worcestershire 
four;  and  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
three.  In  the  boroughs  Birkenhead,  Brighton, 
Bristol,  Congleton,  Droitwich,  Dudley,  Eyde, 
Sunderland,  and  Walsall  renewals  of  victual- 
lers’ licenses  were  refused  solely  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  required,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  allegation  of  unfitness  of  the  applicant 
or  the  premises.  Excluding  altogether  from 
consideration  the  .still  larger  number  of  beer- 
houses and  grocers’  licenses  extinguished  be- 
cause they  were  not  needed,  we  have,  in  round 
numbers,  35  per  cent  of  the  non-renewals  of  full 
licenses  accounted  for  solely  by  their  non- 
requirement by  the  public.  Every  one  of  these 
licenses  was  extinguished  by  the  magistrates 
acting  under  the  existing  law  without  one 
penny  of  compensation  being  paid  to  the 
holder  for  the  confiscation  of  his  “ reasonable 
expectation  of  renewal.” 

A later  parliamentary  return,  published  in 
1892,  gives  similar  particulars  for  1890-91, 
showing  that  during  that  period  276  licenses 
were  refused  in  England  and  Wales,  166  being 
classed  as  “not  required,”  and  110  as  “not  re- 
quired and  other  reasons.”  Appeals  were  made 
in  79  cases,  35  being  dismissed,  41  allowed, 
and  3 pending. 

These  facts  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the 
yearly  license  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks  is 
limited  to  the  year  for  which  it  is  granted, 
and  also  that  the  licensing  authorities  through- 
out the  country  have  not  been  afraid  to  act 
upon  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  obvious 
and  common-sense  interpretation  of  the  law. 
Instead  of  licensing  reform  being  at  a stand- 
still for  twenty  years  to  come,  it  is  cleai'  that 
under  the  existing  law  there  is  in  progress  an 
internal  reform  by  which  on  an  average  130 
licenses  are  extinguished  every  year  without 
any  compensation,  a rate  far  exceeding  what 
could  have  been  possible  had  the  government 
proposals  been  accepted  by  the  country  and 
allowed  to  become  law. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Congregational  Total  Abstinence  Association — Rev.  John  Yonge — John  Manners — 
North  Wales  Temperance  Association — Annual  Session  English  Grand  Lodge  I.O.G.T. — Father  Mathew 
Centenary  Celebrations — Mr.  W.  S.  Caine’s  further  Temperance  Tour  through  India — Active  Helpers  in 
India — International  Congress  at  Christiania,  Norway — Welsh  Direct  Veto  Bill — Intoxicating  Liquors 
(Ireland)  BiU — Annual  Meeting  of  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society — Forty-seventh  Anniversary 
of  Scottish  Temperance  League — Anniversary  of  Baptist  Total  Abstinence  Association — Convention  of 
Evangelical  Union  Ministers — Anniversary  of  National  Temperance  League — United  Presbyterian  Manse 
Ladies’  Temperance  Association — Visits  of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Leavitt,  W.W.C.T.  Union — Annual  Meeting  of 
British  Women’s  Temperance  Association — United  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Total  Abstinence  Society — 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  and  Temperance — Annual  Meeting  of  United  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Demoralization  of  Native  Races  by  the  Liquor  Traffic — English  Presbyterian  Synod’s  Temper- 
ance Report  for  1890 — Annual  Meeting  of  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union — Temperance  Teach- 
ing in  Schools — Visitors  to  R.W.G.L.  Session  I.O.G.T. — Thirty-fifth  R.W.G.L.  Session  at  Edinburgh — 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  General  Assembly’s  Temperance  Report — Fifteenth  Anniversary  of  British 
Medical  Temperance  Association — Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Temperance  Society — Thomas  Veitch — Aider- 
man  Barkas — Thomas  Herdman — John  Scott — Guy  Hayler— Opening  of  the  Lees  Temperance  HaU, 
Blackburn — Fifty-seventh  Conference,  British  Temperance  League — Movable  Conference  of  Order  of 
Rechabites — Sons  of  Phcenix  Great  Excursion — Anniversary,  Western  Temperance  League — South  Wales 
Temperance  Association — The  “One  Million”  Effort  amongst  the  Children — North  of  England  Temper- 
ance League — Memorial  to  Old  South  London  Teetotallers — Anniversary  of  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
— National  Temperance  Federation — Methodist  (Ecumenical  Conference  in  America  on  Temperance 
— World’s  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  Convention — United  States  National  Woman’s  Tem- 
perance Union. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Total  Abstinence  Association  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember 29th,  1890,  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Swansea, 
when  the  Rev.  D.  Burford  Hooke,  secretary, 
reported  that  out  of  2700  Congregational 
ministers,  upwards  of  1600  were  known  to  be 
abstainers.  During  the  preceding  year  88 
gentlemen  had  entered  the  Congregational 
ministry,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  74  had 
written  to  say  that  they  were  total  abstainers. 
The  returns  from  the  colleges  were  most 
cheering.  In  Great  Britain  there  were  382 
students  preparing  for  the  Congi’egational 
ministry,  and  341  are  known  to  be  abstainers. 
To  Scotland  falls  the  highest  honour,  for  at  its 
theological  hall  in  Edinburgh  the  professors 
and  the  whole  of  their  students  are  abstainers. 
Wales  comes  next,  for  of  95  students  87  are 
abstainers.  But  it  was  due  to  the  now  united 
colleges  of  Bala  and  Bangor  to  say  that  they 
have,  like  the  hall  at  Edinburgh,  no  excep- 
tions in  their  ranks.  In  England,  out  of  277 
students,  244  are  abstainers. 

A pleasing  feature  of  this  anniversary  was 
the  fact,  that  the  general  public  of  Swansea 
were  so  deeply  interested  in  the  proceedings, 
that  what  was  intended  for  a private  com- 


mittee meeting  had  to  be  converted  into  a 
public  conference,  with  Mr.  Robert  Mansergh 
of  Lancaster,  and  subsequently  Mr.  D.  E. 
Williams  of  Hirwaun,  in  the  chair.  Some 
twenty  ministers  and  others  took  part  in  the 
proceedings,  giving  brief  reports  of  temperance 
work  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 
A resolution  was  passed  by  the  meeting  grate- 
fully acknowledging  the  success  which  the 
temperance  movement  was  meeting  with 
among  the  Congregational  churches,  and 
pledging  itself  to  sustain  the  Association  in  its 
work. 

The  Rev.  John  Yonge,  pastor  of  the  Wy- 
cliffe  Congregational  Church,  Warrington, 
was  born  in  the  Strand,  London,  in  1838. 
After  being  educated  for  the  ministry  at 
Cheshunt  College,  he  settled  in  1862  at  East 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  1866  accepted  a 
call  to  Heywood  near  Manchester,  where  he 
was  pastor  for  ten  years.  During  his  pastorate 
in  that  town  a new  church  and  schools  were 
erected  at  a cost  of  £6000,  and  also  a branch 
school  at  Captain’s  Fold,  all  of  which  he  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  free  from  debt.  In 
1877  he  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  over  which  he  now  presides,  and  has 
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proved  an  able  and  popular  preacher  and  a 
laborious  worker.  As  an  avowed  pledged 
abstainer  be  has  been  known  since  1882,  when, 
in  connection  with  a special  Blue  Ribbon 
mission  held  in  Warrington,  he  gave  himself 
unreservedly  to  the  work.  He  is  a believer 
in  moral  suasion  backed  by  legal  enactment, 
to  enable  the  people  by  their  own  will  and 
vote  to  remove  the  temptations  to  drink  out 
of  their  way;  and  has  rendered  great  service 
to  the  Warrington  Temperance  Federation, 
the  Band  of  Hope,  the  Open-air  Mission,  and 
other  movements. 

One  of  the  early  members  and  standard- 
bearers  of  the  Darlington  Temperance  Society 
was  a working  shoemaker  named  John  Man- 
ners, who  for  some  years  held  the  office  of 
secretary,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers 
at  meetings  in  town  and  country.  He  was 
led  to  change  his  employment,  and  accepted 
the  post  of  station-master  at  Otterington,  near 
Northallerton,  but  afterwards  became  awarder 
at  Northallerton  Prison,  where  his  abilities 
and  general  demeanour  were  appreciated.  He 
held  the  position  of  deputy-governor  of  North- 
allerton Jail  for  twenty-four  years,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  an  earnest,  active,  Christian 
teetotaller,  doing  much  good  amongst  the 
prisoners.  He  died  August  1st,  1890,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Wales 
Temperance  Association  was  held  at  Llanrwst, 
October  2d,  1890,  when  the  president,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Taylor,  presided  over  both  morning  and 
afternoon  meetings.  Amongst  other  resolu- 
tions adopted  were  the  following : “ That  this 
meeting  rejoices  greatly  that  the  testimonies 
laid  before  the  royal  commissioners  on  the 
Welsh  Sunday-closing  Act  were  so  strongly 
united  and  unmistakable,  and  proving  that 
the  act  had  been  of  such  blessing  to  Wales 
that  the  commissioners  could  not  propose  any- 
thing but  for  the  purpose  of  amending  and 
strengthening  it.  That  we  thank  Mr.  John 
Roberts,  M.P.,  for  introducing  to  Parliament 
a measure  incorporating  the  commissioners’ 
amendments,  and  that  we  approve  of  the 
measure,  and  call  upon  the  country  to  give  it 
every  support.  — That  this  meeting  rejoices 
that  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  estab- 
blish  what  would  be  tantamount  to  endowing 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  has  for  the 
second  time  turned  out  a failure,  and  that 
the  cause  of  education  in  Wales  has  benefited 
thereby. — That  we,  as  an  association,  regret 


that  the  work  of  carrying  out  the  plebiscite 
makes  such  slow  progress,  and  earnestly  re- 
quest our  friends  in  every  place  where  this  is 
not  done  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  without 
delay;  that  we  also  are  convinced  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  Local  Veto  Bill  for 
Wales  to  be  pressed  forward  more  energeti- 
cally than  ever;  and  that  we  authorize  the 
executive  committee  to  take  the  measures 
they  consider  best  for  this  purpose.  As  it  is 
now  evident  that  the  power  to  refuse  renewal 
of  licenses  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  magi- 
strates, we  call  upon  our  fellow-countrymen 
to  petition  the  magistrates  to  diminish  the 
number  of  licenses  without  delay,  and  to  cause 
a stricter  supervision  to  be  made  of  those 
remaining.” 

The  report  further  stated  that,  as  a result  of 
answers  to  the  questions,  “Are  you  in  favour 
of  giving  the  rate-payers  power  to  control  the 
liquor  traffic?”  and  “Are  you  in  favour  of 
local  option?”  the  following  figures  respec- 
tively had  been  obtained  from  the  six  North 
Wales  counties:  First  question  — 23,181  for, 
1463  against,  1376  neutral;  total,  26,020. 
Second  question  — 19,571  for,  3127  against, 
2019  neutral;  total,  24,717. 

In  the  evening  a public  meeting  was  held  in 
Zion  Chapel,  at  which  a resolution  was  carried 
expressing  the  conviction  that  the  country  is 
ripe  for  a Sunday-closing  (Wales)  Amendment 
Bill,  a Sunday-closing  (Ireland)  Amendment 
Bill,  a bill  for  Sunday  Closing  in  England, 
and  a Local  Veto  Bdl  for  Wales;  and  calling 
upon  Parliament  to  make  these  measures  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land  without  delay. 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  English  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars,  held  at  Bristol  in  Easter  week, 
1890,  it  was  announced  that  reunion  had  at 
last  been  fully  completed,  the  charter  suit 
abandoned,  arrangements  made  to  pay  off  the 
balance  of  the  lawsuit  costs,  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  was  now  legally  incorporated  under  act 
of  Parliament.  The  balance-sheet  showed 
more  than  .£1000  assets  over  liabilities,  and 
the  total  membership  under  the  Grand  Lodge 
was  over  100,000,  of  whom  about  60,000  were 
adults.  The  representatives  to  the  Eight 
Worthy  Grand  Lodge  held  at  Cliicago  in  May, 
1890,  reported  that  the  membership  the  world 
round  was  611,024,  in  13,208  branches — an 
increase  of  8029  members  and  611  lodges  and 
Juvenile  Temples  since  the  preceding  session 
(Good  Templar’s  Watchword,  1890,  p.  512). 


1 Rev.  H.  J.  Boyd,  Sheffield,  Grand  Chaplain;  also  Sec.  British  4 JOHN  B.  COLLINCS,  Liverpool,  Hon.  Graiul  Secretary.  7 Mrs.  H.  Ul-MHl-HY,  Surrey.  Grand  \'icc- 1 eifplnr. 

Temperance  League,  1885-1891.  5 JAMES  J.  WOODS,  Hartlepool,  Grand  Counsellor.  8 \\’ILLrAM  SUTHERLAND,  Middlesex.  Grand  Mar>.hal. 

2 C.  STACV-WatSON.  Norfolk.  Grand  Siipt.  Juvenile  Templars.  6 JOSEPH  Malins.  Birmingham.  Founder  of  the  Order  in  9 JOHN  KEMPSTER.  London.  Essex,  iVc.,  Grand  Flertoral 

3 J.  DerringtoN,  Worcester,  Grand  Treasurer.  England,  Grand  Chief  Tempi. ir  of  England,  1870-1891.  Superintendent. 
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Tlie  month  of  Octobei',  1890,  marks  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  temperance 
movement,  for  on  the  10th  of  that  mouth  was 
celebrated  the  centennial  of  the  “ Irish  Apostle 
of  Teni|)erance,”  the  late  Very  Rev.  Theobald 
Mathew,  of  Cork.  These  celebrations  were 
preceded  by  the  annual  convention  of  the 
League  of  the  Cross  and  kindred  societies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  numerous 
representatives  were  present  from  London  and 
Liverpool.  Canon  Murmaue  read  the  following 
letter  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster; “To  the  Most  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Cork,  jiresident  of  the  League  of  the  Cross  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  League  of  the  Cross  in  Eng- 
land, in  convention  assembled  at  Cork : My 
Lord, — Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  great 
and  joyful  solemnities  of  Father  Mathew’s 
Centenary  in  his  own  city  and  home.  They 
will  begin  with  the  blessing  of  God,  and  be 
carried  on  in  faith  and  charity  to  all  men. 
Every  man  and  every  association  working  to 
save  our  people  from  the  curse  and  plague  of 
intemperance  has  the  sympathy  and  good-will 
of  the  League  of  the  Cross.  It  bids  them  all 
God-speed.  But  it  inflexibly  maintains  its  own 
inviolable  rule  of  total  abstinence  from  all  in- 
toxicating drinks.  This  was  Father  Mathew’s 
pledge,  and  from  this  the  League  of  the  Cross 
will  never  depart.  This  too  was  the  inheri- 
tance he  bequeathed  to  us,  and  we  will  gather 
into  it  not  only  the  fallen,  that  they  may  rise 
again,  but  the  innocent  that  they  may  never 
fall.  Father  Mathew  on  his  death-bed  rejoiced 
to  hear  of  the  founding  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance,  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  the 
power  to  check  and  control  the  great  drink 
trade.  He  saw  that  the  work  of  one  man 
may  die  with  him,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
firm  organization  of  men  could  keep  alive  and 
perpetuate  such  a work  as  he  had  wrought. 
The  League  of  the  Cross  is  that  organization, 
and  he  would  have  rejoiced  on  his  death-bed 
if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  sacred  solemni- 
ties of  these  days  in  his  own  city.  His  prayers 
are  offered  up  for  you.  His  work  has  sprung 
up  anew.  The  bishops,  and  priests,  and  people 
of  ever-faithful  Ireland  are  rising  from  sea  to 
sea  to  revive  his  work.  The  bishops  of  Eng- 
land also  ai-e  joining  hand  in  hand  with  you 
in  this  great  effort  to  redeem  the  body  and 
soul  of  our  people  from  the  bondage  and  death 
of  intemperance.  Ireland  and  England  sober 
would  be  Ireland  and  England  free.  Go  on, 
then,  with  a manly  coura<ie,  for  a good  cause 


may  be  hindered  but  cannot  fail.  God  is  with 
those  who  serve  him;  and  if  he  is  witli  us, 
who  can  be  against  us?  Total  abstinence  is 
a counsel  of  a higher  life,  against  which  the 
world  has  no  power,  if  only  we  are  faithful  to 
ourselves.  My  Lord,  let  me  ask  you  to  permit 
Canon  Murmane  to  read  this  letter  to  the  con- 
vention, and  to  add  my  blessing  to  yours  on  all 
assembled.  Believe  me  to  be  your  affectionate 
servant  and  brother,  -f-  Henry  Edward,  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Westminster,  President 
of  the  League  of  the  Cross  in  England.” 

A series  of  meetings  were  held  during  the 
day,  and  amongst  the  resolutions  adopted  was 
the  following:  “That  this  convention  is  of 
opinion  that  public-houses  in  Ireland  should 
by  law  be  closed  on  Saturday  evenings,  and 
during  the  whole  of  Sunday;  and  is  further- 
more of  opinion  that  the  law  of  the  land  should 
be  altered,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
districts  wishing  to  be  freed  from  the  liquor 
traffic  to  veto  the  issue  or  renewal  of  licenses 
therein  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as 
beverages.”  A paper  on  Temperance  and  the 
State  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  Halpiu  of  Ros- 
crea,  which  is  said  to  have  aided  the  passing 
of  the  above  resolution. 

As  Cork  was  the  centre  of  the  movement 
conducted  by  the  late  Father  Mathew,  we 
pause  to  notice  some  of  the  efforts  of  the  tem- 
perance reformers  of  that  city  at  the  present 
time.  Among  the  leaders  in  the  Catholic 
Church  are  Canon  M'Namara,  who  has  about 
700  total  abstainers  in  his  parish ; Canon  Ma- 
guire, who  is  reported  as  “ thorough  and  ear- 
nest in  the  work;”  Canon  O’Mahont,  of  the 
Cathedral;  Canon  Sheehan,  of  the  Vincen- 
tians in  Sunday’s  Well,  who  were  the  first  in 
the  field  in  this  new  temperance  campaign; 
Father  James  O’Mahont,  hon.  secretary; 
Father  Michael  O’Flynn,  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul’s,  who  has  a large  and  increasing  flock 
of  female  abstainers  numbering  1150;  and 
Father  James  Fleming,  of  St.  Finbar’s  West, 
who  has  1000  children  enrolled  in  a recently- 
erected  parish,  there  being  a total  of  5000 
children  in  the  diocese  pledged  to  total  ab- 
.stinence.  In  addition  to  these  efforts,  there 
are  branches  of  the  National  Temperance  or- 
ganizations and  the  several  Protestant  Tem- 
perance Societies  all  successfully  working  in 
the  same  direction. 

On  Thursday,  October  9th,  there  was  a 
crowded  service  in  what  is  known  as  Father 
Mathew’s  own  Church,  which  is  being  com- 
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pleted  at  a cost  of  £7000,  as  a memorial  of  its 
founder.  Sir  James  and  Lady  Mathew,  Sir 
John  Pope  Hennessey  and  Mrs.  Hennessey, 
and  numerous  officials  and  municipal  repre- 
sentatives were  present.  The  panegyric  of 
Father  Mathew,  by  the  Very  Eev.  Hi’.  Keane 
of  St.  Mary  Priory,  Tallaght,  occupied  an  hour 
and  a half  in  delivery,  and  is  reported  as  “ a 
masterpiece  of  pulpit  oratory,”  which  was  lis- 
tened to  with  intense  interest. 

On  Friday,  the  centennial  day,  a magnificent 
procession  of  the  clergy,  corporate  bodies,  tem- 
perance societies,  and  trades  took  place,  which 
was  computed  to  be  little  short  of  two  miles 
in  length.  The  enormous  mass  meeting  into 
whichit  resolved  itself  was  estimated  at  100,000 
persons.  There  was  a splendid  display  of 
banners,  triumphal  arches  spanned  the  streets, 
and  flags  fluttered  from  windows  and  house- 
tops all  along  the  route.  Prominent  in  the 
procession  of  teetotallers  was  the  “Old  Bri- 
gade,” including  a number  of  Protestants.  At 
the  great  meeting,  over  which  the  Mayor  of 
Cork  presided,  letters  of  apology  were  read 
from  archbishops,  bishops,  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  others,  and  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessey,  the 
mayor,  the  high  sheriff,  &c.  In  the  evening 
the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated,and  a large 
and  successful  meeting  was  held  in  the  Corn- 
market.  The  same  night  there  was  an  amateur 
recital;  and  on  Saturday  athletic  sports  wound 
up  the  proceedings  of  the  week. 

On  Monday,  October  13th,  Dublin  celebrated 
the  centenary  with  a public  procession  of  great 
length,  followed  by  mass  meetings,  a dejeuner, 
entertainments,  and  fireworks.  At  the  public 
meeting  in  Upper  O’Connell  Street,  the  plat- 
form presented  a sight  happily  becoming  less 
rare — a harmonious  blending  of  men  of  dif- 
ferent politics  and  creeds,  a Catholic  lord- 
mayor,  Protestant  archbishop,  Presbyterian 
moderator,  and  Dissenting  clergymen  sat  side 
by  side.  At  the  dejeuner,  held  at  the  Mansion 
House,  under  the  presidency  of  the  lord-mayor, 
addresses  were  delivered  among  others  by  the 
Very  Eev.  P.  J.  C.  Maher,  who  took  the  pledge 
when  a boy  from  Father  Mathew,  and  who 
himself  administers  the  pledge  to  an  average 
of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  persons 
annually.  In  the  evening  a public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  lecture-hall  of  the  Eotunda, 
presided  over  by  Alfred  Webb,  M.P.  A con- 
cert in  the  Eound-room,  Eotunda,  and  other 
entertainments  were  part  of  the  evening’s  pro- 


gramme, the  whole  terminating  with  a bril- 
liant display  of  fireworks. 

On  the  following  morning  Dr.  Benjamin 
Ward  Eicliardson  was  entertained  to  break- 
fast by  the  United  Temperance  Council  in  the 
haU  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  when  about 
two  hundred  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Dr. 
Loome  Atthill,  president  of  the  College,  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  introduced  their  guest, 
who  delivered  a lecture  on  the  scientific  and 
medical  aspects  of  the  temperance  question, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  related  how  he  be- 
came identified  with  the  movement. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Irish  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  was  held  in 
the  Eound-room  of  the  Eotunda  on  the  14th, 
when  there  was  a very  large  attendance.  J. 
Jordan,  M.P.,  presided,  and  a letter,  inclosing 
a donation  towards  the  cost  of  the  new  hall  in 
course  of  erection  in  Church  Street  in  memory 
of  Father  Mathew,  was  received  from  Lord 
Wolseley.  The  report  was  read  by  Mr.  L. 
Wigham,  and  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the 
Eev.  W.  Crawford.  A motion  in  favour  of 
Sunday  closing  was  made  by  Mr.  Nicolls, 
seconded  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  in  a charac- 
teristic address,  and  carried  unanimously.  On 
the  evening  of  the  15th,  Dr.  B.  W.  Eichardson 
delivered  a lecture  in  the  same  room  on 
Physical  Standards  of  Abstinence. 

Centenary  celebrations  were  also  held  in 
London  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
the  Cross,  the  National  Temperance  League, 
and  other  organizations;  in  Manchester  by 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance 
Union,  and  the  United  Salford  Diocesan 
League;  also  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere. 

In  November,  1890,  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  made 
another  tour  through  India  in  connection 
with  the  Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, and  spent  the  greater  part  of  four  months 
in  visiting  the  various  branches,  in  organizing 
the  Madras  Temperance  Council,  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  Bengal  Temperance 
Council,  which  were  to  act  in  correspondence 
with  the  officials  of  the  society  iu  England, 
and  to  watch  the  government  in  any  changes 
or  development  that  they  make  with  regard 
to  their  excise  administration.  During  his 
tour  Mr.  Caine  addressed  about  200  meetings, 
comprising  about  150,000  individuals,  and 
travelled  20,000  miles.  The  Eev.  Thomas 
Evans  laboured  incessantly  during  the  cold 
season,  travelling  over  4000  miles,  receiving 
no  remuneration  beyond  travelling  expenses. 
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The  net  result  of  the  work  of  the  association, 
up  to  February,  1891,  was  the  formation  of  up- 
wards of  100  satisfactory  temperance  societies 
throughout  India,  and  the  rousing  of  public 
sentiment  in  favour  of  temperance  principles. 
Of  the  active  official  workers  in  India  mention 
is  made  by  Mr.  Caine  of  Mi'.  David  M'Con- 
AUGHY,  a young  American  gentleman  of  great 
energy  and  ability,  who  had  been  secured  as 
secretary  to  the  Madras  Temperance  Council. 

A young  Hindu  gentleman,  A.  C.  Partha- 
SARADHI  Naidd,  an  accomplished  English 
scholar,  able  to  speak  in  two  or  three  ver- 
naculars, was  engaged  by  Mr.  Caine  as  special 
agent  in  Madras  to  visit  every  one  of  the  vil- 
lage societies  in  the  Madras  presidency  not 
less  than  once  in  three  months,  and  also  to 
visit  the  great  religious  festivals  of  the  sacred 
cities  of  the  south  for  the  purpose  of  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  temperance.  Another  native 
official  is  Kdmad  Nath  Sen,  secretary  at 
Patna,  a young  gentleman  who  had  studied 
law  in  England  and  been  called  to  the  bar. 
Mr.  Caine  says  of  him:  “ He  is  thoroughly  on 
fire  with  zeal  for  our  cause.”  Oudh  Behari 
Lal,  B.A.,  is  secretary  to  the  two  societies  at 
Allahabad,  and  “ is  giving  a very  great  deal 
of  time  and  energy  to  the  work.”  The  president 
of  the  society  at  Ahmedabad,  Eanchorelal 
Chotalal,  E.I.E.,  is  a gentleman  of  consider- 
able influence,  and  has  done  his  utmost  to 
induce  the  governor  to  introduce  a wise  system 
of  local  option  into  the  Bombay  presidency. 
“Mr.  Chotalal  has  quite  recently  presented 
2000  rupees  to  the  Gujerat  Vernacular  Society 
to  endow  temperance  lectures  in  the  open  air 
and  bazaars  at  Ahmedabad.  Vira  Eaghava 
Charriar,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Madras 
Committee  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Temperance 
Association,  is  one  of  the  best  known  men 
among  the  thirty  millions  of  the  Southern 
Indian  population.  He  is  a native  of  the 
Chingleput  district,  and  was  born  in  1857. 
After  receiving  a good  education  and  passing 
through  college,  he  and  four  others  started  a 
journal  entitled  Hindu,  which  has  become  a 
power  in  the  land,  and  is  now  published 
daily.  Mr.  Charriar  is  an  able  writer  and 
an  ardent  politician.  His  zeal  and  energy 
in  the  cause  of  temperance  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  under  his  leadership  the  agitation 
has  succeeded  in  closing  10,000  liquor  shops 
throughout  the  presidency  since  1888.  In  the 
Bombay  presidency  the  government  have 
actually  increased  the  consumption  and  the 


revenue  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  revenue  in  1881-82  was  38  lacs  of  rupees 
(3,800,000),  and  in  1889-90  it  had  reached  74 
lacs  (7,400,000),  an  increase  of  95  per  cent.  The 
consumption  had  also  increased  from  18  lacs  of 
gallons  to  27  lacs,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 
While  Madras  had  closed  7000  liquor  shops 
in  a single  year,  Bombay  had  increased  them 
from  4443  in  1887-88  to  4739  in  1888-89. 

On  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  Septembei',  1890, 
the  third  International  Alcohol  Congress  was 
held  at  Christiania,  Norway,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Dahl,  president  of  the  Public 
Board  of  Health.  Fifteen  countries  were 
represented  by  about  250  persons,  and  the 
subjects  under  discussion  were:  1.  The  means 
of  combating  alcoholism  that  have  proved  the 
most  effectual  in  Norway.  2.  The  results  of 
the  Gothenburg  system.  3.  Education  in 
relation  to  alcoholism.  4.  The  degeneration 
of  native  races  by  the  liquor  traffic.  5.  Cheap 
and  agreeable  drinks,  non-alcoholic,  or  nearly 
so,  as  a means  of  combating  alcoholism. 

Other  subjects  were  introduced,  including 
Woman  and  Temperance,  the  W orld’s  W Oman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Conversion 
of  large  Breweries  into  Limited  Liability 
Companies,  How  to  Deal  with  Inebriates,  the 
Superior  Longevity  of  Abstainers,  Alcohol  as 
a Therapeutic  Agent,  &c.  The  proposal  of 
Dr.  Granfelt  to  form  a European  Union  for 
the  promotion  of  total  abstinence  was  discussed 
in  committee,  when  it  was  decided  to  appoint 
Pastor  Lorensen  (Denmark),  Dr.  Granfelt 
(Finland),  Dr.  Forel  (Switzerland),  and  Mr. 
Fielden  Thorp  (England),  as  a sub-committee, 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prepare  the  way 
for  such  a union,  and  report  at  next  congress, 
which  was  decided  to  be  held  in  Holland  in 
1892. 

The  spring  of  1891  was  full  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  friends  of  temperance,  several 
important  events  giving  indication  that  the 
movement  was  advancing  hopefully.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  success  of  the  Welsh  Direct 
Veto  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  which  was  carried 
by  a majoi'ity  of  7 (185  for,  and  178  against). 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1891,  the  long-desired 
decision  of  the  Lords  in  the  case  Sharpe  v. 
Wakefield  was  given,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  It  was  so  unanimous,  clear,  and  de- 
finite, as  to  set  at  rest  all  doubts,  and  remove 
many  of  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  those 
magistrates  who  were  anxious  to  limit  the 
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liquor  traffic.  In  some  districts  the  magis- 
trates exercised  the  power  vested  in  them  to 
refuse  licenses  to  such  houses  as  were  proved 
to  be  unnecessary  or  otherwise  objectionable. 

The  15th  of  April,  1891,  witnessed  another 
important  sign  of  progress  in  the  success  of 
the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ireland)  Bill, 
embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  par- 
liamentai-y  committee.  If  this  bill  became 
law,  it  would  close  all  the  public-houses  in 
Ireland  from  nine  o’clock  on  Saturday  night 
to  six  o’clock  on  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing, a period  of  thirty-three  hours,  “a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished,”  as  a test 
of  the  practicability  and  value  of  prohibition. 

The  twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society  was  held  dur- 
ing the  week  commencing  Sunday,  April  26th, 
1891,  which  was  observed  as  Temperance  Sun- 
day, and  sermons  were  preached  in  the  various 
metropolitan  churches.  On  Monday  morning, 
April  27th,  a service  of  intercession  and  holy 
communion,  arranged  by  the  Society’s  Prayer 
Union,  was  held,  followed  by  a conference  of 
diocesan  and  departmental  secretaries.  The 
annual  council  meeting  was  held  in  the  after- 
noon, followed  by  an  evening  festival  service 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  On  the  following 
day  communion  services  were  held  in  various 
churches  in  the  metropolis,  followed  by  the 
second  session  of  council.  In  the  afternoon 
the  annual  general  meeting  was  held  in  Lam- 
beth Palace  Library,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  presiding ; and  in  the  evening 
the  annual  public  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter 
Hall,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  Scot- 
tish Temperance  League  was  held  at  Glasgow, 
April  25th  to  28th,  1891,  when,  after  sermons, 
&c.,  the  annual  business  meeting  was  held. 
An  elaborate  report  recounted  the  work  done 
during  the  year  in  relation  to  the  churches, 
the  branch  societies,  Bands  of  Hope,  Templar 
Lodges,  &c.,  and  the  various  efforts  in  favour 
of  legislation,  restriction,  educational  agencies, 
and  the  manifold  ramifications  of  the  temper- 
ance movement,  all  tending  to  show  progress 
and  success.  The  total  income  was  £6630,  ex- 
penditure £6474,  leaving  a balance  in  hand  of 
£155.  The  total  number  of  books  issued  was 
27,000  and  of  tracts  420,000.  Nine  agents  had 
been  at  work  during  the  year.  The  vai’ious 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  anniversary 
were  well  attended. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Total 
Abstinence  As.sociation  was  held  in  the  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle,  London,  April  29th,  1891, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  in  the  chair.  The  report  was 
encouraging  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  chairman. 
Dr.  A.  P.  Gould,  and  others. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1891,  a convention  of 
Evangelical  Union  ministers,  specially  sum- 
moned to  consider  the  clamant  demands  of  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  for  more 
earnest  and  effective  work,  in  order  to  the  de- 
liverance of  our  country  from  the  evils  with 
which  it  is  afflicted  by  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, sale,  and  use  as  beverages  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  was  held  in  the  National  Bible 
Society’s  rooms,  Edinburgh.  After  prayerful 
conference,  a very  solemn  affirmation  was  made 
on  the  subject,  in  which  a sti-ong  indictment 
against  the  liquor  traffic  and  its  results  was 
included.  An  appeal  to  Christian  ministers 
of  all  denominations  in  favour  of  tempei’ance 
principles,  and  asking  their  sympathy  and  aid, 
was  framed  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall, 
London,  on  Monday  evening.  May  4th,  1891, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  president  of  the 
League,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a large  and 
enthusiastic  gathering,  the  spacious  building 
being  crowded.  An  abstract  of  the  report 
was  read  by  Mr.  Robert  Rae,  secretary,  which 
showed  that  the  special  educational  lecturer 
had  delivered  176  lectures  in  metropolitan 
schools  during  the  year,  and  that  competitions 
for  pupil- teachers  had  been  lield  at  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Nottingham,  Sheffield, 
and  Hidl,  £25  in  money  prizes  having  been 
awarded  in  each  town.  The  annual  breakfast 
to  representatives  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  held  at  Cardiff,  was  the  largest 
assembly  of  day  - school  teachers  ever  con- 
vened through  the  agency  of  the  League, 
about  600  persons  being  present.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Medical  Association  had 
also  been  entertained  to  breakfast  at  Birming- 
ham in  the  summer  of  1890,  when  the  prin- 
cipal address  was  given  by  the  president  of 
the  League.  The  committee  hail  taken  part 
in  the  temperance  questions  engaging  public 
attention  during  the  year,  notably  that  of  the 
liquor  traffic  amongst  native  races,  and  had 
also  sent  a deputation  to  an  international  con- 
ference held  in  Norway.  Encouraging  details 
I were  given  of  the  work  done  by  the  League 
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in  the  army,  navy,  &c.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  the  chairman,  Eev.  John  M'Neill, 
and  othei's ; and  the  annual  sermon  was 
preached  in  Eegeut  Square  Presbyterian 
Church  by  the  Eev.  Professor  Lindsay  of 
Glasgow. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Manse  Ladies’  Temperance  Association 
was  held  in  Edinburgh,  May  5th,  1891,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Hutton,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  report 
showed  a total  membership  of  705.  The  special 
object  of  the  society  is  to  make  the  mistress 
and  daughters  of  the  manse  a centre  of  power- 
ful temperance  influence  in  their  respective 
congregations,  and  the  church  generally. 

Ml'S.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt,  hon.  secretary 
of  the  World’s  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  made  short  visits  to  various  towns  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  May  and  June,  1891, 
previous  to  returning  home  to  America,  after 
an  absence  of  about  eight  years.  She  had 
worked  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  and  had  formed  134  Temperance  and 
Purity  Societies  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Mada- 
gascar, Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  employed 
229  interpreters  in  47  languages,  and  addressed 
1600  meetings  to  audiences  comprising  Hin- 
dus, Kaflrs,  Hottentots,  and  Chinese,  but 
always  met  with  respect.  In  India  she  had  a 
meeting  of  2000  natives,  and  on  one  occasion 
had  an  audience  of  5000  persons.  During  the 
first  week  in  June,  1891,  she  addressed  meet- 
ings in  Liverpool,  Bootle,  &c.,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  British  Women’s  Temperance 
Association. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  British  Women’s 
Temperance  Association  were  held  in  London, 
May  27th,  1891,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Caine  and  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  presiding,  the  latter  over  the 
large  public  meeting  in  the  evening.  Her 
ladyship  is  a gifted  speaker,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  well  informed  on  the  subject,  and 
has  given  great  impetus  to  the  movement. 
She  shortly  afterwards  went  across  the  At- 
lantic to  represent  the  association  at  the  anni- 
versary of  the  World’s  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

On  the  6th  May,  1891,  the  annual  breakfast 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Total 
Abstinence  Society  was  held  in  the  Pillar- 
hall,  Synod  Buildings,  Edinburgh,  under  the 
presidency  of  “an  octogenarian  teetotaller,” 
the  Eev.  William  Anderson  of  Old  Calabar. 
The  report  showed  a total  membership  of  340. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  Temperance 


Union,  which  had  been  organized  only  a year, 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  previous  day, 
and  reported  60  societies,  with  over  7000 
members.  At  the  ministerial  breakfast  a 
powerful  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Union  was 
made  by  the  Eev.  J.  E.  Fleming  of  Bellshill, 
who  indicated  a probable  amalgamation  of  the 
two  societies  at  no  very  distant  period. 

On  the  7th  May,  1891,  the  American  Medical 
Temperance  Association  was  duly  organized, 
on  similar  lines  to  that  of  the  British  Medical 
Temperance  Association. 

On  Friday,  May  8th,  1891,  a meeting  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  discussed  the 
report  on  temperance  and  public  morals,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Henderson.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  presented  by  the  Eev. 
William  Guthrie  of  Dysart,  one  portion  of 
which  proposed  to  condemn  the  provisions  of 
the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  by 
which  free  education  was  made  dependent  on 
the  proceeds  of  licenses  and  other  liquor  taxes. 
This  was  objected  to  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Yellow- 
lees  of  Carron,  and  Eev.  Dr.  Eobson  of  Inver- 
ness, and  a motion  was  carried  to  drop  the 
proposal  altogether.  Dr.  Eobson  took  pecu- 
liar ground,  contending  that  “some  depart- 
ment of  government  must  be  dependent  upon 
license  duties ; and  if  year  by  year  they  went 
on  objecting  to  the  particular  application  of 
the  funds  derived  from  liquor  taxation,  they 
would  in  time  be  logically  driven  to  the  posi- 
tion of  objecting  to  any  department  being 
supported  on  the  liquor  traflBc.” 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  the  Demoraliza- 
tion of  Native  Eaces  by  the  Liquor  Traflfiic 
was  held  at  Grosvenor  House,  London,  May 
8th,  1891.  The  late  Duke  of  Westminster 
(president  of  the  Committee)  occupied  the 
chair.  The  report  dealt  principally  with  the 
work  of  the  committee  in  connection  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Brussels  Anti-slavery  Con- 
vention, the  general  act  and  declaration  of 
which  were  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Powers  in  January,  and  which  we  have 
already  noticed  (p.  168). 

A meeting  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Synod  was  held  on  Monday,  May  11th,  1891, 
Eev.  Dr.  Munro  Gibson,  moderator,  when 
there  was  an  exciting  debate  on  the  temper- 
ance question.  In  presenting  the  temperance 
report  Eev.  W.  Hutton  asked  the  Synod  to 
recognize  the  new  teetotal  society,  and  remit 
to  the  Synod’s  Temperance  Committee  to 
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confer  with  the  executive  of  the  same  as  to 
the  place  the  new  society  should  hold,  and 
report  to  the  next  Synod.  Mr.  Hutton  said 
the  English  Presbyterians  were  far  behind 
both  the  Free  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  matter  of  temperance.  Mr. 
M'Neill  moved,  in  terms  of  an  overture  from 
Newcastle,  that  the  dual  basis  be  dropped, 
and  that  total  abstinence  be  declared  the  plat- 
form of  the  Synod’s  Temperance  Society.  By 
a majority  of  8 votes  it  was  decided  to  remit 
the  matter  to  the  Temperance  Committee, 
with  instructions  to  report  to  the  next  Synod. 
101  voted  for  Mr.  M'Neill’s  motion,  and  129 
for  the  motion  which  was  carried. 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  East  London 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was 
held  in  the  People’s  Palace,  May  11th,  1891, 
the  Eev.  Canon  B.  Wilberforce  of  South- 
ampton being  the  chief  speaker.  On  the 
same  day  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congre- 
gational Total  Abstinence  Association  was 
held  in  the  City  Hall,  London,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Caine  in  the  chair. 

The  anniversary  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Band  of  Hope  Union  was  celebrated  in 
Exeter  Hall,  London,  May  13th,  1891,  by 
a breakfast,  conference,  and  public  meeting, 
over  which  the  president,  Mr.  George  Wil- 
liams, presided.  Vigorous  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Eev.  John  M‘Neill,  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  and 
the  Eev.  Newman  Hall,  interspersed  with 
music  by  an  efficient  choir.  The  report 
showed  that  the  Union  is  doing  a work  of  the 
utmost  value,  and  is  preparing  a host  that 
will  soon  have  something  effectual  to  say  on 
the  question  of  national  temperance. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  National 
Competitive  School  Examination  organized 
by  the  committee  of  the  Union.  Of  the  text- 
book entitled  the  Temperance  Manual  for  the 
Young  over  70,000  copies  were  issued.  The 
competition  was  open  to  scholars  attending 
elementary  schools  of  every  kind  throughout 
the  country,  and  1500  prizes  of  the  total  value 
of  .£250  were  offered.  There  were  11,100 
competitors  belonging  to  1035  schools  in  351 
towns  and  villages.  They  met  for  examina- 
tion at  520  centres,  widely  distributed  through- 
out England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  south 
of  Scotland.  The  competitors  were  classed: 
Standard  IV.,  2055;  Standards  V.  and  VI., 
6185;  Standard  VII.  and  above,  2395;  pupil- 
teacheis,  465.  The  examiners  spoke  very 


highly  of  the  character  of  the  answers,  and 
anticipated  a most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
school-life  and  after-career  of  the  competitors. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  Irish 
competitors  greatly  outdistanced  those  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  numbered 
in  proportion  to  population  only  j'^th,  but  they 
carried  off  ^th  of  the  prizes — a striking  evi- 
dence of  the  thorough  character  of  temperance 
teaching  in  Ireland. 

On  Wednesday,  May  20th,  1891,  a party  of 
120  American  and  Canadian  representatives 
to  the  Eight  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  Session  of 
the  I.O.G.T.,  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh,  arrived 
in  Liverpool,  and  on  the  following  day  a number 
of  them  were  entertained  to  tea  in  the  Central 
Hall,  Mount  Pleasant.  In  the  evening  a pub- 
lic reception  was  given  to  them,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bro.  Morris  Jones,  District  Chief- 
Templar  for  South-west  Lancashire.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Bros.  Joseph  Malins, 
G.C.T.,  John  B.  Collings,  Hon.  G.  Sec.,  Mathew 
Bebington,  and  others.  Dr.  Oronhyatekha, 
E.W.G.  Counsellor  of  Canada,  and  several  pro- 
minent American  and  Canadian  officers,  re- 
sponded to  the  vote  of  welcome,  and  gave  in- 
teresting details  of  the  work  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres.  On  Friday  morning  the  bulk  of 
the  representatives  went  to  Glasgow,  where 
the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland 
gave  them  a most  hearty  reception. 

The  week  commencing  Monday,  May  25th, 
1891,  was  a time  of  active  preparation  in  tem- 
perance circles  in  Edinburgh,  where  was  to  be 
held  the  bi-annual  gathering  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  I.  0.  Good  Templara  from  aU 
parts  of  the  world.  The  thirty-fifth  session 
of  the  Eight  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  commenced 
on  Tuesday,  May  26th,  W.  W.  Turnbull, 
E.W.G.  Templar,  presiding,  supported  by  the 
executive  and  other  officers  of  the  supreme 
lodges. 

The  roll  of  representatives  (105  from  47 
Grand  Lodges)  showed  that  there  were  present 
delegates  from  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  &c. ; and  in  addition  to  these  about 
100  honorary  members. 

The  report  gave  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the 
work  of  the  Order  throughout  the  world,  and 
of  the  82  Grand  Lodges,  in  as  many  countries, 
states,  or  territories ; reviewed  the  efforts  at 
temperance  legislation  in  America,  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  elsewhere;  and  dealt  with  a great 
variety  of  subjects  of  internal  interest.  B.  F. 
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Parker,  R.W.G.  Secretary,  reported  that  the 
total  niembei'sliip  wais  570,102  iu  12,506 
braucbes.  The  business  meetings  were  varied 
by  a series  of  popular  meetings,  receptions, 
&c.,  iu  various  ])arts  of  the  city  and  district^ 
the  final  sitting  of  the  R.W.G.  Lodge  being 
held  on  Monday,  June  1st.  The  next  Session 
is  fixed  (for  1893)  in  the  city  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  U.  S. 

The  new  officers,  elected  on  the  fourth  day, 
are  as  follows:— R.W.G.  Templar,  Dr.  Oron- 
hyatekha,  Canada;  R.W.G.  Counsellor,  Edward 
Wavrinsky,  M.P.,  Sweden;  Vice-Templar, 
Miss  Schreiner,  South  Africa;  Superintendent 
of  Juvenile  Templars,  Mrs.  Brookbank,  re- 
elected; R.W.G.  Secretary,  B.  F.  Parker,  Wis- 
consin (re-elected);  R.W.G.  Treasurer,  W. 
Martin  Jones,  New  York  (re-elected).  Papers 
were  submitted  by  W.  W.  Turnbull  on  “ Good 
Templary ; its  Principles  and  Organization;” 
“ Electoral  Action;  or  the  Good  Templar  as  a 
Politician,”  by  John  Kempster,  Loudon;  and 
another  on  “ Temperance  Work  among  the 
Children.” 

At  the  evening  sitting  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  General  Assembly,  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, May  28th,  1891,  the  Rev.  William 
Ross  of  Glasgow  reported  that  in  connection 
with  the  Fi-ee  Church  there  were  286  adult 
Congregational  Temperance  Societies,  with 
30,577  members;  376  Congregational  Bands 
of  Hope,  with  43,013  members;  63  congrega- 
tional mission  adult  societies,  with  6983  mem- 
bers; 86  Congregational  mission  Bands  of  Hope, 
9957  members,  making  a total  of  811  societies 
and  Bands  of  Hope,  with  a membership  of 
90,530,  being  an  increase  of  117  societies  and 
10,521  members.  Dr.  Bannerman  of  Perth, 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  added 
that  of  ministers  iu  charges  681  were  ab- 
stainers ; of  36  ministers  ordained  that  year, 
35  were  total  abstainers.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  theological  students  in  their  colleges,  and 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  their 
normal  schools  were  total  abstainers. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Temperance  Association  was  held  in 
London,  May  29th,  1891,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son presiding.  The  report  was  very  encourag- 
ing, showing  a membership  of  397  abstaining 
medical  practitionersand  118  medical  students. 
A resolution  was  passed  congratulating  Dr. 
Nathan  S.  Davis  and  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  American 
Medical  Temperance  Association,  which  had 
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just  been  formed  on  the  same  lines.  Prizes 
were  presented  to  the  successful  medical  stu- 
dents for  examination  on  alcohol  and  its  action. 
An  interesting  paper  written  by  Dr.  M'Dowel 
Cosgrove  on  Alcoholic  Self-delusion  was  read 
and  discussed.  The  writer  adduced  many  facts 
and  experiments  to  show  that  alcohol  deceives 
the  senses  and  mental  powers,  and  injm-es  the 
health  and  vitality,  while  it  causes  those  who 
take  it  to  think  all  the  while  that  it  is  doing 
them  good. 

The  opening  of  the  summer  campaign  of  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Temperance  Society  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  May  31st,  1891,  was  char- 
acterized by  a special  presentation  made  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Veitch,  in  recognition  of  his  valu- 
able services  as  chairman  of  the  Sandhill  open- 
air  meetings  for  an  unbroken  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  Alderman  T.  P.  Barkas,  president 
of  the  parent  society,  was  announced  to  pre- 
side; but  the  following  letter,  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Herdman,  being  almost  the  last  public 
letter  written  by  the  president,  has  a melan- 
choly interest:— 

“My  dear  Mr.  Herdman, — I am  sorry  that 
you  have  announced  me  to  deliver  an  address  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  as  I tried  the  experiment  of 
addressing  some  young  men  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  and  proved  that  age  was  beginning  to  influence 
my  speaking  powers,  and  to  attempt  an  address  to 
a very  orderly  meeting  in  the  open  air  would  be  at 
least  injudicious.  I regret  this  the  more  as  Mr. 
Veitch  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  whom  I much 
respect,  and  whose  useful  career  I have  observed 
for  nearly  half  a century.  Kindly  express  to  Mr. 
Veitch  and  the  audience  the  reason  for  my  non- 
presence, and  state  to  the  worthy  recipient  of  your 
valued  present  my  best  wishes  for  his  continued 
health  and  prosperity,  and  great  success  in  his  self- 
denying  labour.  At  the  same  time  convey  to  his 
wife  my  best  wishes,  and  the  hope  that  her  valued 
and  useful  husband  may  be  long  spared  to  her,  and 
that  together  they  may  be  enabled  to  promote  the 
social  and  moral  well-being  of  their  fellows. — I am, 
yours  sincerely,  Thomas  P.  Barkas.” 

The  presentation  consisted  of  a handsome 
morocco-bound  album,  suitably  inscribed,  and 
containing  portraits  of  many  of  the  local  tem- 
perance workers  past  and  present,  to  Mr.  Veitch, 
and  a companion  one  to  Mrs.  Veitch. 

John  Scott,  another  early  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Newcastle  Temperance  So- 
ciety, is  now  in  his  eighty-second  year.  He 
was  born  at  Blaydon-on-Tyne  in  1809,  and 
was  jmt  to  the  trade  of  a blacksmith.  He 
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signed  the  teetotal  pledge  January  1st,  1835, 
and  has  been  a faithful  and  zealous  disciple 
ever  since,  being  a co-worker  with  Messrs. 
Rewcastle,  Wilcke,  Charlton,  Dodds,  and 
others.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Jarrow- 
on-Tyne,  where  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
the  work  with  the  same  zeal  and  earnestness. 
Before  there  was  any  news-agent  in  Jarrow 
Mr.  Scott  did  his  best  to  circulate  temperance 
literature,  and  in  all  weathers  tramped  around 
J arrow  Slake  week  by  week  with  the  Alliance 
News  and  other  temperance  periodicals.  As  a 
speaker  and  worker  few  did  more  than  “ Old 
John  Scott  the  teetotaller.” 

The  name  Scott  is  borne  by  a number  of 
faithful  temperance  men  on  Tyneside,  some  of 
whom  have  been  connected  with  the  move- 
ment for  very  many  years.  Mr.  W.  M.  Scott, 
vice-president  of  the  Newcastle  Temperance 
Society,  is  an  old  worker.  Mr.  Thomas  Scott 
of  North  Shields  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  active  officials  of  the  Newcastle  Grand 
Division  of  Sons  of  Temperance. 

Few  men  are  better  known  than  the  active 
and  laborious  secretary  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  League,  Mr.  Gut  Hayler. 
He  was  born  at  Battle,  near  Hastings,  Sussex, 
November  5th,  1850.  At  the  age  of  six  years 
he  signed  the  teetotal  pledge  in  Mr.  Noakes’ 
blacksmith  shop,  and  became  a member  of  the 
Hastings  Band  of  Hope.  In  1864  he  removed 
to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  became  identified 
with  the  workers  in  that  locality.  In  1866 
he  went  to  London,  and  became  a member  of 
the  Poland  Street  Temperance  Society  and  a 
worker  in  the  Five  Dials  Mission.  In  the 
same  year  he  became  a member  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  and  from  that  time  has  been 
an  ardent  prohibitionist.  In  1874  he  became 
agent  to  the  Hull  auxiliary  of  the  Alliance, 
and  held  that  position  for  eleven  years,  taking 
an  active  part  in  Band  of  Hope  and  other 
operations,  acting  as  secretary  and  organizer 
of  demonstrations  for  the  Hull  Band  of  Hope 
League.  In  1879  he  suggested  and  organized 
a gi'eat  demonstration  and  procession  of  the 
trades’,  friendly,  and  temperance  societies  of 
Hull,  in  favour  of  the  suppression  of  intem- 
perance, at  which  eighty-six  societies  were 
represented  and  many  thousands  took  part. 
In  1881  he  was  general  superintendent  of  a 
great  demonstration  commemorating  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway  Bill, 
and  received  a handsome  gift  for  his  services 
in  marshalling  30,000  men  without  the  slightest 


hitch  or  accident.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  hon.  secretary  of  the  committee  to  carry 
out  the  Hull  Temperance  Jubilee,  and  in  1882 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Yorkshire  Sunday- 
closinjr  movement.  From  1870  he  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  I.O.G.T.  Mr.  Hayler 
is  a man  of  indomitable  will  and  power,  his 
motto  being,  “ Never  say  fail.”  He  may  be 
sometimes  discouraged,  but  keeps  “pegging 
away,”  and  inspiring  others  to  further  effort. 
He  and  his  executive  are  now  (1892)  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a grand  Bazaar,  &c.,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  League  and  the 
extension  of  its  operations. 

The  new  Temperance  Hall,  in  a central  part 
of  Blackburn,  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1891,  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  after  whom  it  has  been 
named.  It  has  sitting  accommodation  for  750 
people,  or  about  twice  the  number  of  the 
Spinners’  Institute,  where  Mrs.  Lewis’  work 
has  mainly  been  carried  on.  Mrs.  Gregson, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Gregson,  pre- 
sided; and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mrs. 
Gregson,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  &c. 

The  fifty-seventh  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  anticipated 
and  inaugurated  by  a series  of  meetings  held 
by  the  agents  and  others,  and  by  sermons  and 
addresses  in  upwards  of  fifty  churches,  chapels, 
&c.,  in  Derby  and  vicinity,  on  Sunday,  June 
28th,  1891.  On  Monday  a reception  was 
given  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Derby,  by  the 
mayor  and  mayoress,  to  a large  gathering  of 
delegates,  officials,  and  visitors.  After  several 
addresses  had  been  delivered.  Councillor  E.  C. 
Ellis  presented  a beautiful  illuminated  address 
to  Mr.  William  Mart  of  Derby,  who  for  over 
fifty  years  had  been  an  earnest,  faithful,  and 
laborious  temperance  worker.  On  Tuesday 
morning  the  conference  proper  commenced, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  when 
an  exhaustive  report  was  presented  by  J.  C. 
Clegg,  honorary  secretary.  Important  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  and  a valuable  paper  on 
Brewster  Sessions  Work  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Sutcliffe  of  Burnley,  followed  by 
a discussion.  The  business  terminated  on 
Wednesday.  Large  public  meetings  were 
held  and  addressed  by  noted  speakers,  the 
whole  proceedings  putting  new  life  and  energy 
into  the  workers  in  Derby  and  district. 

On  the  11th  of  July  the  Yorkshire  teeto- 
tallers had  their  United  Temperance  demon- 
stration at  Castle  Howard,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Eai'l  and  Countess  of  Carlisle. 


SPECIAL  SIGNS  OF  PPOGPESS. 
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The  annual  MovJible  Conference  of  the 
Order  of  Rechabites,  held  in  Cardiff  during  the 
fii'st  week  in  August,  was  a successful  meeting, 
and  the  report  presented  wfvs  most  encour- 
aging. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1891,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  was  the  scene  of  a National 
Temperance  Choral  FSte,  promoted  by  the 
London  Choral  Union.  During  the  same  week 
an  excursion  was  pi’omoted  by  the  Sons  of 
Phcenix,  when  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  conveyed  about  14,000  men,  women, 
and  children  at  a cheap  fare  to  Southend  in 
less  than  four  hours,  and  brought  them  safely 
back  to  London,  with  1000  more  passengers. 
The  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Mills,  secretary  of  the  Order,  and  the  railway 
officials  commended  the  Sons  of  Phcenix  for 
their  behaviour  on  this  occasion. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Tem- 
perance League  was  held  at  Gloucester,  Sep- 
tember 24th,  1891,  preceded  by  sermons,  meet- 
ings, &c.,  including  a drawing-room  meeting 
at  the  Raikes  Memorial  Hall.  The  business 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  William  Mate. 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  report  was  presented 
by  W.  W.  Turnbull  (successor  to  the  late 
J.  G.  Thornton),  secretary,  and  showed  that 
335  societies  were  affiliated  with  the  League. 
A large  and  enthusiastic  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Shire  Hall  in  the  evening,  the 
mayor  (Mr.  J.  J.  Seekings)  in  the  chair.  The 
presidentfor  1891-92was  unanimously  elected, 
and  is  the  first  lady  president  of  the  League. 
Mrs.  Helen  Bright  Clarke  of  Street  is 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Bright,  M.P., 
and  her  husband,  Mr.  Clarke,  is  an  active 
friend  of  the  cause  and  of  the  League. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Wales 
Temperance  Association  was  held  at  Llandilo, 
September  24th,  1891,  Alderman  Thomas 
Williams,  J.P.,  in  the  chair,  when  a very 
encouraging  report  was  presented.  The  Rev. 
Morris  Morgan,  the  agent,  had  addressed  254 
public  meetings  during  the  year  (at  which  883 
pledges  were  taken),  and  also  52  plebiscite 
committees.  Resolutions  were  passed  in  favour 
of  the  Direct  Veto  Bill  for  Wales,  and  of  action 
being  taken  by  the  various  sections  of  the 
temperance  party  in  Wales  for  the  formation 
of  a National  Temperance  Council  for  the  Prin- 
cipality. Another  resolution  called  upon  all 
the  friends  of  the  temperance  cause  to  support 
candidates  favourable  to  temperance  princi- 
ples at  the  forthcoming  general  election,  and 


I another  condemned  grocers’  licenses,  which 
had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  well-being  of 
the  community. 

The  17tli  of  October,  1891,  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  day  on  which  an  effort  was  made 
to  reach  at  least  one  million  homes  in  Great 
Britain  in  favour  of  the  Band  of  Hope  move- 
ment, in  order  to  add  one  million  to  the  roll 
of  juvenile  total  abstainers.  In  some  districts 
the  work  was  well  and  faithfully  done,  and 
with  most  encouraging  results. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  League  was  held  at  Eston, 
near  Middlesbrough,  October  19th,  1891,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Backhouse  of 
Sunderland.  It  was  marked  by  vigorous 
and  outspoken  condemnation  of  the  existing 
hindrances  to  the  progress  of  temperance  and 
religion,  and  firm  determination  to  fight  on  till 
the  victory  is  obtained.  Meetings  and  mis- 
sions were  held  in  various  towns  in  the  dis- 
ti’ict;  a week’s  mission  being  conducted  at 
Great  Ayton  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Winskill  of  Liver- 
pool. 

A memorial  tablet  to  old  South  London 
teetotallers  was  unveiled  at  the  South  Metro- 
politan Temperance  Hall,  October  21st,  1891. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance  was  held  at  Manchester,  Oct.  27th, 
1891,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  presiding  over  the 
council,  which  was  largely  attended  by  tem- 
perance workers  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  &c.  The  most  noticeable  features 
in  the  report  were  the  adoption  of  the  direct 
veto  principle  by  one  of  the  political  parties; 
the  success  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Welsh 
Veto  Bill  and  the  Irish  Sunday-closing  Bill; 
the  judgment  in  the  Sharp  versus  Wakefield 
case;  and  the  success  of  the  direct  veto  candi- 
dates in  the  by-elections  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  year.  Long  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  commencement  of  the  public  meeting, 
both  the  spacious  Free -trade  Hall  and  the 
assembly-room  upstairs  were  crowded.  The 
chair  was  filled  by  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Morley,  M.P.,  who  delivered  an  eloquent  and 
emphatic  address,  reasserting  in  even  more 
conclusive  language  the  utterances  of  his  col- 
leagues who  had  occupied  the  same  chair  on 
former  occasions — that  local  option  must  be 
complete,  direct,  unfettered.  The  overflow 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Pre- 
bendary Grier. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance Federation  was  held  in  Manchester, 
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October  28th,  1891,  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  ))resi(]iiig  | 
during  tlie  early  part  of  the  meeting,  and  then 
he  gave  place  to  Alderman  Clegg,  Mayor  of 
Sheffield,  while  a presentation  of  a splendidly 
illuminated  volume,  containing  an  address, 
embodying  appropriate  water-colour  sketches 
by  various  artists,  with  autogi'aph  endorse- 
ments and  portraits  of  the  chief  officials  of 
thirty-five  organizations,  was  made  to  him 
(Mr.  Caine),  as  a testimonial  of  the  high  regard 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  temperance  societies 
of  the  country  for  his  labours  in  the  temper- 
ance cause.  In  making  the  presentation  Al- 
derman Clegg  stated  that  the  testimonial  was 
the  most  complete  and  representative  that  had 
ever  been  presented  in  connection  with  the 
temperance  movement. 

In  October,  1891,  a Methodist  Q5cumeuical 
Conference  was  held  at  Washington,  United 
States,  when  some  important  facts  and  state- 
ments were  made  relative  to  the  liquor  traffic 
and  the  temperance  question.  A paper  was 
read  to  the  Conference  by  the  Eev.  R.  H. 
Mahon,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South),  on  the  Church  and  the  Temperance 
Reform.  Quoting  from  statistics  furnished  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dorchester,  one  of  the  highest 
statistical  authorities  of  America,  Dr.  Mahon 
stated  that  it  was  estimated  that  the  annual 
cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  was  about  $900,000,000 
(£180,000,000  sterling),  or  $14|  (about  £3)  for 
each  inhabitant.  This  exceeded  all  that  was 
expended  in  a single  year  on  bread  and  meat 
together  by  about  $9,000,000  (£1,800,000),  and 
it  exceeded  the  total  amount  expended  in  boots 
and  shoes,  public  schools,  clergymen’s  salaries, 
home  and  foreign  missions  by  $137,000,000 
(£27,400,000).  He  contended  that  in  view  of 
this  terrible  waste,  and  the  shame,  degrada- 
tion, ignorance,  sori-ow,  crime,  and  utter  ruin 
to  body  and  soul  of  thousands  of  people  an- 
nually consequent  upon  that  outlay,  the  church 
could  not  but  feel  its  responsibility ; and  in 
pointing  out  the  remedy,  he  strongly  urged 
the  necessity  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  (African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  read  a strongly- 
worded  address  on  Legal  Prohibition  of  the 
Saloon,  in  which  he  contended  that  society  had 
a natural  right  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  manu- 
facture of  liquors  that  killed  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  its  members  annually.  The  Rev.  J. 
Pickett,  who  was  a substitute  for  the  Rev, 
Samuel  Antliff,  D.D.  (Primitive  Methodist, 


Draycott,  England),  sjjoke  of  the  church’s  duty 
to  create  healthy  political  sentiment  on  the 
question,  which  should  be  crystallized  into  law. 
It  must  agitate,  m ust  correct  itself,  keep  its  own 
hands  clean,  and  must  present  a braver  and  a 
bolder  spirit.  A coloured  delegate  from  the 
South,  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Simmons  (Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South),  Rev.  W.  B.  Lark 
(Bible  Christian),  Rev.  J.  W.  Haney,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Lambly  (Quebec),  and  others,  also  gave 
emphatic  utterances  on  this  topic. 

An  event  of  interest  to  soldiers,  and  to  foot- 
ball players  generally,  was  reported  in  the 
November  number  for  1891  of  On  Guard,  the 
organ  of  the  Army  Temperance  Association 
of  India,  viz.:  that  the  Durand  Challenge  cup 
for  football  competition  had  been  carried  oflf 
by  the  team  of  the  King’s  Own,  Scottish 
Borderers,  all  the  members  of  which  are  total 
abstainers. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  11th,  1891,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  World’s  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  held  in  Boston,  U.S., 
when  thirty-four  nations  and  provinces  were 
represented,  including  delegates  from  China, 
Japan,  India,  Burmah,  France,  Australia, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
America,  &c.,  the  mother  country  being  repre- 
sented by  Lady  Henry  Somerset.  Miss  Fran- 
ces E.  Willard  introduced  Lady  Somerset, 
who  led  the  devotional  exercises  and  gave  the 
address  of  greeting.  The  Voice,  giving  a 
report  of  the  proceedings,  says : “ Here  as  in 
Chicago,  crowds  came  crushing  to  hear  Lady 
Somerset.  She  disjDenses  straight  temperance 
and  prohibition  to  them.” 

The  eighteenth  annual  session  of  the  United 
States  National  Woman’s  Temperance  Union 
was  opened  in  Boston,  November  12th,  1891, 
under  the  presidency  of  Miss  F.  E.  Willai'd, 
who  delivered  a powerful  address.  Amongst 
the  distinguished  visitors  present  were  Sir 
Leonard  S.  Tilley  of  Canada,  and  his  daughter; 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  W.  Jennings  Demorest 
and  Mrs.  Demorest,  &c.  The  secretary’s  report 
covered  fifty  states  and  territorial  organiza- 
tions, there  being  two  in  some  lai’ge  states 
where  distances  are  great  and  facilities  for 
travel  small.  The  entire  membership  was 
153,402,  a gain  for  the  year  of  more  than 
10,000,  including  a gain  of  960  from  Japan. 
The  annual  sermon  was  delivered  by  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  in  Tremont  Temple,  which 
was  packed  and  the  doors  locked  an  hour 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  service. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 


THE  WORK  AND  WORKERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Reminiscences  of  Rev.  John  Whyte,  Moyness — How  he  became  an  Abstainer— A Society  formed  at  Moy- 
ness— Work  in  Nairnshire— Case  of  Spontaneous  Combustion— Work  in  Inverness— Naim— Forres — 
Morayshire — Evidences  of  Progress — Early  Work  at  Peterhead — Aberdeen — Elgin — Reports  from  Local 
Societies — National  Societies — Scottish  Temperance  League — Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and  Temperance 
Association— Highland  Temperance  League — Dr.  George  C.  Pirie,  Dundee — Messrs.  Matthew  Edwards, 
James  Keith,  Rev.  John  Duncan,  John  Leith,  George  Kemp,  and  A.  S.  Cook  of  Aberdeen — Messrs. 
Thomas  Clapperton  and  John  Telfer,  Edinburgh — Robert  Sanderson,  Stow — Scottish  Band  of  Hope 
Union  —Messrs.  Robert  Drummond  and  Alexander  Duncan,  Glasgow. 


Throughout  these  volumes  we  have  had  re- 
peatedly occasion  to  describe  temperance  work 
carried  on  in  Scotland,  more  especially  in  the 
larger  centres  of  population.  Before  we  con- 
clude our  narrative,  however,  we  propose  to 
devote  a brief  chapter  dealing  with  the  work 
and  workers  in  the  north-eastern  and  more 
outlying  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  plea- 
sure, therefore,  in  giving  to  our  readers,  in  the 
first  place,  some  interesting  notes  furnished  by 
a devoted  abstainer,  and  one  long  acquainted 
with  the  north-east  of  Scotland — the  Rev. 
John  Whyte,  senior  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Moyness,  Nairnshire. 

“ It  is  now,”  says  Mr.  Whyte,  “ more  than 
sixty  years  since  I first  became  a member  of 
the  old  temperance  society  which  was  estab- 
lished in  my  native  town  of  Kinross;  and  I 
rather  think  that  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Collins  of  Glasgow, 
the  father  of  Sir  W illiam  Collins,  that  I ad- 
hibited my  name  to  the  pledge.  This  must 
have  been  about  the  year  1830,  when  I was  a 
mere  boy;  but  I had  sense  enough  to  under- 
stand and  firmness  to  keep  the  pledge  so  long 
as  the  society  continued  to  exist.  But  it  was 
soon  made  manifest  that  these  moderation 
societies  were  capable  of  grievous  abuse,  and, 
like  the  city  of  Troy,  which  admitted  the 
wooden  horse  filled  with  armed  men  within 
its  gates,  contained  within  them  the  elements 
of  their  own  ruin.  Hence,  when  total  absti- 
nence societies  were  introduced,  they  quickly 
superseded  the  old  ones;  for  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  of  all  the  plans  devised  for  the 
cure  of  intemperance  that  of  teetotalism  was 
the  ‘ survival  of  the  fittest.’ 

Hoio  I became  an  abstainer. — It  is  now  fully 
fifty  years  since  I connected  myself  with  the 


Edinburgh  Total  Abstinence  Society.  It  was 
at  the  close  of  my  last  session  as  a student  of 
divinity,  on  the  occasion  of  a farewell  soiree 
held  in  Dunedin  Hall,  in  September,  1840,  at 
which  some  of  my  fellow  - students  were  to 
speak.  Fresh  in  my  mind  as  yesterday,  is  yet 
the  day  when  the  late  Dr.  William  Menzies 
presented  me  with  an  invitation  to  attend 
that  meeting,  got  up  to  promote  the  cause  of 
abstinence.  Among  the  chief  speakers  were 
Messrs.  William  Reid,  John  Steedman,  George 
Robertson,  and  George  Thomson,  the  famous 
anti-slavery  advocate,  and  some  others.  Of 
course  many  eloquent  speeches  were  made; 
but  the  one  thing  that  hit  my  conscience 
most,  and  proved  as  a nail  fastened  in  a sure 
place,  was  a simple,  unvarnished  story  told  by 
one  of  the  students  to  this  efifect.  A lecturer 
appeared  in  a country  village  to  plead  the 
cause  of  total  abstinence,  and  the  minister  of 
the  place  was  one  of  his  hearers.  At  the  close 
of  the  lecture  a conversation  ensued  as  to  the 
propriety  of  instituting  a society  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  which  had  been  advocated, 
and  the  minister  was  asked  if  he  would  head 
the  list  of  members;  but  he  declined,  giving  as 
his  reason  that  he  considered  moderation  as  the 
Bible  rule.  There  was  a person  present  well 
known  to  be  addicted  to  drink,  and  who  in- 
deed was  at  that  time  visibly  under  its  influ- 
ence. Listening  to  the  conversation  he  took 
up  the  minister’s  plea,  and  stuttered  out  as 
he  best  could : ‘Ay,  ay,  sir,  I agree  wi’  you — 
moderation  is  the  Bible  rule.’  The  minister 
stared  at  him  with  a look  of  amazement,  and 
was  so  ashamed  of  his  supporter  and  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  meeting,  that  he  at  once  appended 
his  name  to  the  pledge,  determined  that  no 
word  or  act  of  his  would  be  used  as  an  en- 
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courageiueut  for  drinking  even  in  moderation. 
Tiiis  incident,  with  other  reasons,  led  me  to 
take  the  abstinence  pledge  that  same  evening 

a step  which  I never  once  regretted,  but 
for  which  I have  often  had  occasion  for  abun- 
dant thankfulness  to  God. 

How  I was  led  to  advocate  the  cause. — 
When  I was  ordained  as  minister  of  the 
church  of  Moyness,  in  1842,  I was  in  no  great 
hurry  to  set  up  a temperance  society  in  the 
locality ; but  during  the  first  year  of  my 
ministry  it  became  pretty  well  known  that  I 
was  an  abstainer,  and  applications  were  made 
to  me  from  a number  of  the  northern  towns, 
as  Forres,  Nairn,  Inverness,  Elgin,  and  other 
places,  to  speak  at  their  meetings,  and  lecture 
on  the  subject  of  temperance  on  Sabbath 
evenings.  I responded  to  these  calls  so  far 
as  I was  able;  but  it  was  not  till  the  27th 
of  February,  1844,  when,  having  delivered 
an  address  to  my  own  people,  a number  of 
friends,  chiefly  members  of  my  congregation 
and  favourable  to  the  cause,  formed  them- 
selves into  a society,  of  which  I was  elected 
president,  Mr.  Peter  Eobertson  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  William  Menzies  secretary — 
an  office  which  he  held  for  many  years,  and 
ever  after  took  a deep  interest  in  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  temperance  movement 
in  various  parts  of  Morayshire.  Of  course,  as 
I was  the  only  minister  in  the  district  who 
took  a prominent  place  in  advocating  teeto- 
talism,  and  as  it  was  comparatively  a new 
thing,  I was  regai’ded  by  some  as  out  of  my 
senses,  by  others  as  an  extreme  enthusiast, 
and  as  only  worthy  of  scorn  and  contempt. 
But  I had  counted  the  cost;  and  being  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  of  the  righteousness 
and  goodness  of  the  cause,  I and  a number  of 
warm  and  decided  friends  kept  the  colours 
flying,  and  were  determined  to  do  what  we 
could  to  dilfuse  a knowledge  of  our  principles 
among  the  community  around  us.  The  society 
was  situated  in  a rural  and  sequestered  dis- 
trict, and  was  necessarily  small  at  the  outset, 
numbering  some  forty  members,  and,  like 
other  organizations  of  the  same  kind,  has  bad 
its  ups  and  downs,  its  periods  of  prosperity  j 
and  its  times  of  declension;  but  it  has  proved 
a blessing  to  very  many,  and  continues  to  this 
day  as  healthy  and  vigorous  for  action  as  ever. 
Long  may  it  continue  to  prosper,  when  its 
founders  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 

The  means  employed  in  promoting  the  cause 
in  the  North. — Confining  our  view  in  the  mean- 


while to  the  county  of  Nairn,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  for  a few  years  the  progress  of 
the  cause  was  slow,  and  everywhere  we  found 
it  hard  to  encounter  such  forces  as  ignorance, 
prejudice,  the  cravings  of  appetite,  the  preva- 
lence of  fashion,  and  the  stern  and  dogged 
opposition  of  self-interest.  Even  the  farmers 
were  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  success 
of  total  abstinence  would  stop  the  sale  of  their 
barley;  and  the  publicans,  who  numbered 
about  a dozen  in  the  county  apart  from  those 
in  the  burgh,  were  alarmed  lest,  like  Othello, 
their  occupation  would  be  gone;  while  the 
landed  proprietors  and  justices  of  the  peace 
looked  askance  and  with  a jealous  eye  on  the 
movement.  Yet,  knowing  that  we  had  right 
on  our  side,  backed  by  a good  conscience  and 
a good  cause,  we  never  lost  hope,  but  kept 
pegging  away  at  it;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  assisted  by  local  friends  and  the 
periodical  visits  of  the  powerful  agents  of  the 
Scottish  Temperance  League,  we  found  public 
opinion  turning  in  our  favour.  Many  who  had 
bitterly  assailed  us  as  fanatics  and  troublers 
in  Israel,  and  as  reflecting  on  the  efficacy  of 
divine  grace,  began  to  see  the  good  that  was 
being  done  in  reclaiming  numbers  from  a de- 
grading vice,  were  silent,  and  were  put  on  their 
defence  to  justify  their  drinking  habits.  The 
sheriflF  of  the  county  and  the  chief  constable  of 
the  police  admitted  that  a great  change  for  the 
better  was  evident  among  the  people.  Even 
the  principal  proprietors  of  the  county,  such 
as  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  Cawdor,  Sir  James 
Dunbar  of  Boath,  Eose  of  Kilravock,  Brodie 
of  Brodie,  and  Brodie  of  Lethen,  got  their 
eyes  open  to  the  good  of  the  movement,  and, 
to  their  credit  be  it  said,  used  their  power  in 
withdrawing  the  licenses  to  sell  spirits  within 
the  bounds  of  Nairnshire;  so  that  now  all 
these  drunkeries  have  been  cleared  out  with 
the  exception  of  two  small  inns  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Auldearn  and  Cawdor,  in  which  only 
wine  and  beer  can  be  obtained.  And  surely 
what  is  good  for  the  goose  must  be  good  for  the 
gander.  If  the  extirpation  of  these  noxious 
places  has  proved  beneficial  for  the  county, 
why  should  not  the  depleting  process  be  ex- 
tended to  the  burgh  and  the  whole  country? 
If  the  lairds  can  do  this,  without  a single 
whisper  of  compensation,  is  there  any  good 
reason  why  the  people  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try should  not  be  invested  with  the  power  to 
sweep  away  these  houses  of  temptation  where 
they  are  neither  wanted  nor  desired? 
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Another  very  remarkable  thing  connected  | 
with  the  temperance  movement  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  is,  that  at  first  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  kept  .aloof  from  it,  and  viewed  it  with 
a suspicious  eye.  With  the  exception  of  a very 
worthy  brother,  Mr.  Pringle  of  Elgin,  who  was 
a pei'soual  abstainer,  the  writer  of  these  notes 
was  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  members  of  his 
presbytery  who  publicly  avowed  and  advo- 
cated the  cause,  whereas  all  the  twelve  at 
present  in  that  presbytery  are  now  pledged 
abstainers,  with,  I believe,  one  exception.  As 
the  movement  spread  and  took  hold  of  the 
people,  difficulties  vanished,  and  many  of  the 
clergy  gradually  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the 
cause.  It  may  be  added  that  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  temperance  in  the  north,  it  was 
usually  associated  with  an  exhibition  of  gospel 
truth,  and  enforced  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures  addressed  to  the  people,  assem- 
bled on  tbe  Sabbath  for  religious  worship. 
Besides  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  such  ex- 
cellent Christian  men  as  James  Stirling,  the 
first  agent  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League, 
distinguished  for  his  shrewd  common  sense 
and  natural  eloquence,  and  George  Easton, 
possessed  of  great  force  of  character  and  power 
of  reasoning,  and  Robert  Gray  Mason,  with 
fluent  and  persuasive  tongue,  were  warmly 
welcomed  to  our  manses,  freely  admitted  to 
our  pulpits,  and  did  noble  service  to  the  cause. 
The  consequence  was  that  not  a few  who  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  friends  of  temperance, 
also  came  to  a knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  and  were  “made  free  indeed;”  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  who  were 
brought  under  the  saving  power  of  the  gospel, 
connected  themselves  with  the  temperance 
society,  and  became  active  and  devoted  workers 
in  this  and  other  departments  of  Christian 
work.  Not  a few  of  these  have  gone  to  their 
rest  and  reward,  but  some  still  survive,  and 
occupy  honourable  positions  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  Then  the  progress  of  the  cause  and 
the  firm  hold  which  it  has  obtained  in  Nairn- 
shire and  the  surrounding  counties,  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  a considerable  number 
of  the  farms  are  now  occupied  by  thriving  and 
steady  abstainers  who  have  stepped  into  the 
places  of  those  who  have  fallen  through  drink. 

A striking  case  of  so-called  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  a poor  man  who  had  been  for  many 
years  given  to  excessive  drinking,  occurred 
near  Nairn  in  1850.  This  sad  event  produced 
a great  sensation,  and  awakened  a deeper  in- 


terest in  the  temperance  movement  in  the  dis- 
trict. Time  rolled  on,  and  adherents  to  the 
cause  increased  in  numbers,  societies  sprung 
up  on  all  sides,  and  lent  their  assistance  and 
influence  in  diffusing  a knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  abstinence,  and  in  extending  and 
estoblishing  the  cause  on  a wide  and  firm  basis. 

In  Inverness,  the  capital  of  the  Highlands, 
there  were  found  not  a few  warm  and  deter- 
mined friends  who  acted  as  pioneers,  and  who 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  movement  formed 
themselves  into  a society.  Amid  much  oppo- 
sition and  discouragement,  such  leaders  as 
Messrs.  Peter  Macintosh,  J.  Beaton,  John 
Martin,  Alexander  Fraser,  Alexander 
Watson,  A.  M'Bean,  Robert  Cook,  and  Pro- 
vost Mackenzie  of  Eileanach  deserve  honour- 
able mention,  and  did  yeoman  service  in  dis- 
playing and  upholding  the  banner  of  true  tem- 
pei'ance.  Of  these  Mackenzie  of  Eileanach, 
from  his  high  social  position,  his  decision  of 
character,  and  his  manly  piety,  was  for  many 
a day  a tower  of  strength,  to  whom  the  friends 
of  the  cause  in  Inverness  looked  up  with  much 
confidence  and  esteem.  Although  at  first  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  stood  aloof,  and  the 
brewers  and  drink -sellers  raged,  and  the  wine- 
bibbers  and  fashionables  regarded  the  move- 
ment with  contemptuous  scorn,  yet  there  were 
found  some  good  and  brave  men  among  the 
working-classes,  who  espoused  the  cause,  had 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and,  like  true 
Highlanders,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
conflict.  And  now  there  exists  in  that  central 
position  a steadily  increasing  body  of  able  and 
influential  men,  among  whom  the  Rev.  George 
Robson,  D.D.,  John  M'Tavish,  D.D.,  J.  J. 
Black,  LL.D.,  and  some  other  ministers  of  the 
gospel  might  be  mentioned,  and  who  are  doing 
excellent  service  by  their  advocacy  and  ex- 
ample in  promoting  the  work  of  genuine  tem- 
perance. 

As  for  the  town  of  Nairn,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  cause  was  much  indebted  to  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  better  classes  of  society. 
With  the  exception  of  the  late  Mr.  Harry 
Robertson  of  Newton,  Provost  C.  B.  Mac- 
intosh, Mr.  William  Anderson,  and  a few 
others,  who  at  an  early  period  gave  effective 
help,  the  cause  has  owed  its  chief  support  to 
a consider.able  number  of  the  common  people. 
For  a long  time  the  fishermen,  who  constitute 
nearly  half  of  the  population,  kept  aloof  from 
the  movement,  and  laboured  under  the  delu- 
sion that  they  could  not  do  their  work  at  sea 
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witliout  a supply  of  ardent  spirits;  but  some 
eight  years  ago  the  great  body  of  that  useful 
class  of  men  clianged  their  mind,  and  adopted 
the  jdedge,  which  very  sensibly  diminished  the 
drawings  of  the  publicans,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  sensibly  increased  their  own  domestic  com- 
fort. Now  there  is  a flourishing  society  estab- 
lished in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  which  has 
become  an  active  instrumentality  for  good,  and 
as  three  of  the  leading  ministers,  Messrs.  Lee, 
Macmillan,  and  Martin,  are  abstinence  men, 
along  with  such  active  friends  of  the  cause  as 
Messrs.  Hugh  Mann,  David  Ellon,  George 
WiLSON,and  others,  who  are  speaking  out  their 
mind  boldly  on  the  subject,  matters  seem  in  a 
very  hopeful  way  towards  a large  measure  of 
prosperity  being  realized,  by  the  temperance 
cause  becoming  a moral  influence  for  good  in 
this  beautiful  and  much-frequented  watering- 
place. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  record  that  the  town  of 
Forres  has  been  a stronghold  of  temperance  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  As  far  back  as  1841  the 
Eechabites  had  organized  a lodge  there;  but  it 
lasted  a very  short  time.  Soon  after  that,  a total 
abstinence  society  was  formed  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1842,  when  a set  of  men  distinguished 
for  their  intelligence  and  public  spirit  con- 
nected themselves  with  it,  and  carried  on  the 
work  with  much  zeal  and  unflinching  resolu- 
tion. Such  gentlemen  as  John  Miller,  editor 
of  the  Forres  Gazette,  James  Gill,  merchant, 
Egbert  Stewart,  bookseller,  George  Gillan, 
cabinet-maker,  Alex.  TJrquhart,  banker; 
William  Naughty,  Provost  Taylor,  Bai- 
lies Wm.  Menzies  and  Fraser,  Mr.  Watson, 
the  present  pro  vost, along  withMEssRS.  W atson 
and  Miller,  ministers,  and  others,  are  well 
worthy  of  double  honour  for  the  noble  stand 
they  have  made,  and  the  advocacy  they  have 
given  in  behalf  of  the  temperance  cause.  Most 
of  them  have  gone  to  their  reward,  although 
a few  of  them  remain  unto  this  day.  Mr. 
John  Miller  of  the  Gazette  is  specially  worthy 
of  honourable  mention.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  society  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and 
gave  reports  of  its  proceedings  which  other 
newspapers  ignored;  and  for  three  or  four 
years  he  published  a monthly  temperance 
periodical  called  the  Findhorn  Cresset,  under 
the  editorship  of  Alexander  Oliver,  now  Eev. 
Dr.  Oliver  of  Glasgow,  who  has  done,  and  is 
still  doing  noble  service  to  the  temperance 
cause.  If  I may  be  allowed  to  add,  many  a 
sermon  has  the  writer  of  this  sketch  preached. 


and  many  a pleasant  evening  has  he  spent, 
and  many  a speech  has  he  spoken  among  the 
intelligent  and  warm-hearted  men  of  Forres, 
appearing  as  they  often  did  in  full  force  with 
their  wives  and  families  at  their  temperance 
gatherings  over  their  social  cup  ‘which  cheers 
but  not  inebriates.’ 

The  want  of  space  will  not  allow  us  to  en- 
large our  notes  on  the  numerous  societies  set 
up  in  the  province  of  Moray,  and  therefore 
we  can  do  little  more  than  mention  such  places 
as  the  village  of  Auldearn,  with  its  spirited 
society,  now  encouraged  by  Mr.  Bonallo,  the 
parish  minister;  as  Moyness,  with  its  young 
minister  Mr.  Robert  Ker,  a true  and  zealous 
abstainer;  as  Grantown-on-Spey,  which  was 
long  favoured  by  the  able  advocacy  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Grant,  now  Baptist  minister  in  Edin- 
burgh, strenuously  supported  by  Mr.  William 
Glass,  who  always  welcomed  the  advocates 
of  temperance  to  his  house  and  hospitality; 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Edinkillie,  with  his  active 
labours  in  this  cause;  as  Burghead  and  Alves, 
with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Mann  and  Colvin 
directing  and  aiding  this  good  work.  No 
wonder,  then,  with  such  a host  of  workers  the 
cause  of  temperance  should  be  in  a thriving 
and  healthy  condition  in  these  northern  parts 
of  Scotland.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  give  all 
due  credit  to  the  Scottish  Temperance  League, 
who  regularly  send  forth  their  able  and  excel- 
lent agents  to  enlighten  the  people  into  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  true 
temperance,  as  well  as  to  encourage  the  hearts 
and  strengthen  the  hands  of  abstainers.  Ever 
since  the  League  was  founded,  the  directors 
have  been  unusually  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  the  right  men  as  their  travelling 
agents.  For  the  most  part  they  selected  men 
who  have  been  qualified  not  only  as  advocates 
of  abstinence,  but  men  of  Christian  worth  and 
enlightened  piety,  who  have  proved  themselves 
fit  to  occupy  the  pulpit  and  preach  the  gospel 
of  Chi'ist;  and  they  have  thereby  commended 
themselves  and  the  cause  they  pleaded  to  the 
favour  of  the  audiences  they  have  addressed. 
By  their  manly  eloquence  and  religious  spirit 
they  have  done  much  not  only  to  take  away 
the  reproach  which  was  at  first  thrown  on  the 
temperance  movement;  but  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  many  an  enemy  into  a firm 
friend  and  faithful  adherent. 

In  closing  these  notes  on  the  movement,  we 
cannot  help  congratulating  our  readera  on  the 
immense  progress  which  it  has  made  during 
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the  last  half-century.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
said  of  the  national  revenue,  so  may  we  say 
of  this  ciiuse,  it  is  advancing  by  ‘ leaps  and 
bounds.’  It  is  now  a great  fact  wliich  cannot 
be  ignored,  and  is  fast  becoming  a chief  factor 
in  the  history  of  the  British  nation.  How  dif- 
ferent its  position  now  from  what  it  once  w.as ! 
We  well  recollect  the  time  when  we  went  forth 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  temperance  in  tears;  but 
now  we  are  reaping  a glorious  harvest.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  sowers  have  gone  to 
their  rest,  and  others  have  entered  into  their 
labours;  but  the  time  is  coming  when  both 
sowers  and  reapers  shall  rejoice  together.  We 
are  now  disposed  to  ask,  Can  this  cause  of 
abstinence,  which  is  now  in  some  respects  com- 
mensurate with  the  habitable  globe,  be  the 
same  as  that  which  was  set  up  by  the  work- 
ing men  of  Lancashire  in  1834,  and  who,  as 
they  went  forth  to  plead  for  its  adoption  in 
their  own  provincial  dialect,  were  regarded  as 
fanatics  and  fools,  and  treated  with  contemp- 
tuous scornl  We  well  recollect  the  time  when 
those  who  identified  themselves  with  this  cause 
were  considered  by  the  respectables  of  society 
as  vulgar  enthusiasts,  and  as  only  worthy  of 
their  laughter  and  contempt;  and  when  we 
were  half  afraid  to  speak  of  it  in  company, 
lest  we  should  give  oifence  to  our  wine-  drink- 
ing friends.  But  the  cause  has  long  passed 
the  stage  of  respectability,  and  is  fast  taking 
a high  place  in  the  world  of  fashion.  Now 
men  of  rank  and  influence,  princes  of  the  blood, 
peers  of  the  realm,  judges  on  the  bench, 
bishops  in  their  cathedrals,  ministers  of  all 
denominations  from  the  pulpit,  doctors  of  great 
eminence  and  authority,  generals  in  the  army 
are  coming  forward  and  giving  this  cause  the 
benefit  of  their  advocacy  and  influence.  And 
what  with  such  powerful  organizations  as  the 
good  old  Scottish  Tempei-ance  League,  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  Permissive 
Bill  Association,  the  Good  Templars,  the 
Highland  Temperance  League,  and  General 
Booth  with  his  salvation  army,  now  invading 
the  world  — why,  the  whole  framework  of 
society  seems  moved  to  its  very  depths,  and 
men  are  rising  in  their  strength  and  com- 
bining in  multitudes  to  put  and  keep  down 
this  terrible  and  tremendous  drink-disease, 
which  is  eating  its  way  into  the  vitals  of 
humanity,  and  doing  dreadful  havoc  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  carrying  thousands  of 
our  fellow-men  to  an  untimely  and  dishonoured 
grave.  Truly  this  upheaval  of  public  opinion 


I against  the  drink  traffic  of  our  country  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs 
of  our  times.” 

Passing  further  east,  a correspondent  gives 
his  recollections  first  of  Peterhead  and  its 
neighbourhood  from  1830  to  1843.  Drinking 
was  very  prevalent  and  bi-awls  frequent,  and 
many  disasters  had  occurred  through  strong 
drink  both  by  sea  and  land.  Some  well-mean- 
ing people  got  up  an  old  moderation  society 
and  distributed  temperance  tracts;  but  you 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  stem  the  St.  Law- 
rence with  a straw.  The  men  especially  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  were  terribly  given 
to  drink;  squalor  and  poverty  prevailed : it 
was  a common  saying  that  “ they  worked  for 
their  money  like  horses,  and  spent  it  like 
asses.”  Help  came  in  1837,  when  Mr.  Eobert 
Gray  Mason  visited  the  country,  and  brought 
the  good  news  of  “ no  alcohol  in  any  shape  or 
form.”  Churches  were  thrown  open  to  him ; 
at  least  one  church  was,  and  “ in  my  mind’s 
eye  I see  the  first  meeting  there.  The  large 
building  was  filled,  and  the  audience  drank  in 
every  word  the  preacher  uttered.  He  was 
lively,  graphic,  hopeful,  anecdotal.  Every  one 
was  ready  to  take  the  pledge,  and  so  was  I ; 
but  the  Band  of  Hope  idea  had  not  yet  reached 
our  district,  and  I was  too  young.  Mr.  Mason 
came  again  in  1840.  I got  a card  then  (No. 
1006),  and  I have  it  yet.”  The  stimulus  thus 
given  was  maintained.  A society  was  formed 
and  interesting  meetings  held,  where  “ those 
brethren  who  had  the  gift  to  harangue  the 
audience  did  so,  and  those  who  had  not  that 
gift  gave  their  testimony;  and  numerous  were 
the  touching  stories  told  by  those  who  through 
strong  drink  had  sadly  missed  their  way.” 
The  first  secretary  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Eev.) 
Hugh  Mackay,  then  Alexander  Wallace,  and 
the  permanent  treasurer  was  W illiam  Soutar, 
the  only  survivor  of  the  leading  men,  and 
who  is  now  living  in  Aberdeen  in  honoured 
old  age.  “The  most  influential  man  present 
was  usually  voted  into  the  chair;  and  among 
those  more  helpful  I can  name  Messrs.  James 
Eeid,  Henderson  Ingram,  Leslie,  Mearns, 
Stewart,  Falconer,  Alexander  Herd,  &c.  Good 
fruit  soon  appeared,  and  many  homes  became 
more  comfortable  and  happy  than  they  were 
before. 

“ I left  Peterhead  in  1843,  and  joined  the 
Aberdeen  society,  which,  like  the  Peterhead 
society,  had  passed  tlirough  many  vncissitudes. 
Its  guiding  spirits  at  that  day  were  Messrs. 
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Gordon  Gilchrist,  A.  S.  Cook,  Maitland,  Eat- 
ti-ay.  Dr.  Linton,  Mr.  Duncan,  secretary,  &c. 
The  society  met  weekly  in  a hall  in  Union 
Sti'eet,  where  a faithful  few  kept  watch  and 
ward  till  better  days  dawned;  for  much  drink- 
ing prevailed,  especially  at  New-year  seasons. 
We  received  sometimes  a fresh  impulse  from 
the  visit  of  some  noted  advocate,  as  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Eitchie  of  Edinburgh,  whose  merry  sallies 
wei’e  much  enjoyed  as  he  sent  home  many  a 
truth  with  a hearty  laugh.  Nor  must  I forget 
the  names  of  Mr.  George  Troup  and  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Longmuir,  both  editors  of  the  Aberdeen 
Banner^  who  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform 
did  very  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance in  its  earlier  days.  On  the  New-year’s 
evenings  we  had  a grand  soiree,  which  perhaps 
the  lord-provost  or  some  other  magnate  might 
be  induced  to  attend.  Our  best  speakers  were 
then  trotted  out,  and  sometimes  Professor 
Blackie  or  other  distinguished  stranger  would 
countenance  our  proceedings.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  meetings  was  when  Mr. 
J.  H.  Wilson  (now  Dr.  Wilson  of  London) 
brought  forward  a deputation  of  his  brands 
snatched  from  the  burning  at  the  Eagged 
Kirk,  and  made  into  decent  and  presentable 
members  of  society. 

“ I have  resided  in  Elgin  for  some  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  have  seen  during  that  period 
the  temperance  society  resuscitated  several 
times  by  the  aid  of  such  men  as  Eevs.  Messrs. 
Macwatt  of  Eothes,  Whyte  of  Moyness,  Ers- 
kine  of  Burghead,  Dr.  Fenton  Cameron,  Dr. 
Munro  of  Cluny  Hill,  Hay  Macdowall  Grant 
of  Arndilly,  &c.  We  built  a hall  for  our 
meetings,  and  all  went  well  for  a time;  but 
the  controversy  about  moral  and  legal  suasion 
came,  with  other  causes  of  dissension,  and 
brought  about  a collapse.” 

These  reminiscences  of  early  work  in  the 
north  represent,  we  believe,  in  broad  outline 
the  story  of  the  temperance  struggle  in  early 
times  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland. 
A few  earnest  men,  deploring  the  evils  caused 
by  strong  drink  in  their  neighbourhood,  band 
themselves  together  in  what  they  believe  a 
sacred  cause:  they  stand  faithful  to  one  another 
amidst  derision  and  many  forms  of  opposition, 
and  after  years  of  struggle,  they — perhaps  only 
their  successors — live  to  see  the  despised  cause 
widespread  over  the  country,  respectable,  popu- 
lar, even  a power  in  the  state.  Every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  land  now  has  its  temperance 
society,  its  Good  Templar  Lodge  or  Eechabite 


Tent,  or  all  combined.  And  the  reports  fiom 
such  local  societies  give  cheering  evidence  of 
the  firm  hold  the  temperance  cause  has  taken 
of  the  public  mind.  In  one  place,  for  example, 
we  are  told  that  “ the  community  as  a whole  is 
being  steadily  leavened  with  temperance  prin- 
ciples, and  solid  progress  is  being  made.  Tem- 
perance societies  abound,  the  Good  Templars 
and  Eechabites  are  vigorous,  and  a branch  of 
the  British  Women’s  Temperance  Society  does 
a great  deal  of  quiet  but  useful  work,  that  could 
only  be  effectively  done  by  women.”  Another 
correspondent  says  his  town  “has  long  been 
known  for  its  activity  in  the  cause  of  total 
abstinence — all  sections  of  the  teetotal  party, 
by  whatever  name  known,  working  vigorously 
in  their  own  way,  or  unitedly  if  occasion  de- 
manded, for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  our  midst;  and  the  work  is  likely 
to  be  carried  on  with  even  greater  vigour,  as 
we  are  now  in  possession  of  a good  suit  of 
halls.”  In  another  district  “the  cause  has 
made  much  progress.  The  committee  of  the 
Total  Abstinence  Society,  helped  by  their 
Good  Templar  brethren,  have  held  on  Satur- 
days a series  of  ‘Evenings  Well  Spent,’  com- 
bining music,  recitation,  and  address,  which 
have  been  highly  successful.”  The  lady  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  abstinence  society 
in  another  town,  tells  us  that  “temperance 
work  is  not  new  in  this  district,  for  gospel 
temperance  meetings  were  held  here  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  the  work  has  been  pro- 
gressing ever  since.  All  the  ministers  and 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  here 
are  abstainers;  and  much  benefit  is  felt,  espe- 
cially on  Saturday  nights,  by  the  closing  of 
public-houses  at  ten  o’clock.” 

Of  the  national  organizations  which  bind  to- 
gether the  numerous  auxiliaries,  we  have  often 
spoken  during  the  progress  of  our  work.  The 
Scottish  Temperance  League  and  the  Scottish 
Permissive  Bill  and  Temperance  Association 
hold  leading  positions  in  the  land — their 
veteran  secretaries  Mr.  William  Johnston  and 
Mr.  Eobert  Mackay  still  sitting  at  the  helm  of 
affairs.  The  differences  that  once  existed  as 
to  the  methods  of  workiim  have  long  since 
passed  away;  and  lately  a pleasing  instance  of 
oneness  of  object  was  afforded  when,  in  view  of 
the  approaching  election  of  1892,  an  appeal  was 
issued  to  the  electorate  calling  on  them  to  sup- 
port candidates  who  favoured  Mr.  M'L.agau’s 
Local  Veto  Bill,  Dr.  Cameron’s  Early  Closing 
Bill,  and  Mr.  Leng’s  bill  which  proposes  to 
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abolish  grocers’  licenses.  This  appeal  was 
signed  by  tlie  officials  of  the  Scottish  Temper- 
ance Ijeagne,  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Associa- 
tion, and  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  I.O.G.T. 

A third  organization  in  Scotland  is  the 
Highland  Temperance  League,  which  was 
instituted  in  1880,  to  take  up  more  especially 
work  among  the  Gaelic-speaking  portion  of 
the  population.  Its  head-quarters  is  in  Inver- 
ness, and  it  has  for  its  field  of  operation  the 
Hebrides,  Argyleshire,  Inverness-shire,  Ross, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  &c.  The  originators 
of  the  League  were  Mr.  Alexander  Allan  of 
Aros  (its  first  president).  Rev.  William  Ross 
now  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Mackenzie  of  Eileanach, 
with  Captain  Hatfield,  Messrs.  Simon  Finlay- 
son,  and  Henry  Whyte  of  Glasgow.  The 
object  of  the  League  is  “ the  promotion  of  the 
temperance  cause  among  the  Highlandei's  of 
Scotland;”  and  during  the  twelve  years  of 
its  existence  the  work  has  been  diligently  and 
successfully  carried  forward.  Its  report  for 
1892,  arranged  under  the  care  of  its  energetic 
and  obliging  secretary  Mr.  Alexander  Black- 
hall,  is  a model  one,  full  of  information  on 
many  subjects  connected  with  temperance 
and  the  liquor  traffic. 

Among  the  “Scots  Worthies”  who  have 
upheld  the  temperance  banner,  we  can  only 
note  a few  additional  names,  and  these  may 
be  considered  typical  of  the  army  of  faithful 
labourers  throughout  the  land,  who  in  early 
times  up  to  the  present  day  have  fought  a 
good  fight  against  the  drink  curse.  In  an  earlier 
chapter  we  noticed  a few  prominent  workers 
in  Dundee,  and  we  have  now  to  add  that  of 
the  late  Dr.  George  C.  Pirie,  who  was  born 
in  Dundee  on  28th  August,  1831.  He  studied 
medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and  took  the  degrees 
of  M.D.  and  L.R.C.S.E.  there  in  1853.  He 
practised  as  a physician  first  in  Liff,  but  re- 
moved in  1860  to  Dundee,  where  he  soon 
gathered  a large  practice.  A man  of  a kind 
benevolent  disposition,  ever  ready  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  others,  he  was 
so  much  appreciated  by  his  patients  that 
many  called  him  “ the  beloved  physician.” 
He  was  always  an  earnest  worker  in  private 
in  the  temperance  cause,  and  signed  the  pledge 
himself  to  have  more  power  over  those  whom 
he  urged  to  become  teetotallers.  He  was  the 
means  of  saving  not  a few,  and  even  per- 
suaded very  aged  persons  to  give  up  their 
daily  glass  to  the  great  improvement  of  their 
health.  In  September,  1877,  Dr.  Pirie  met  with 


a serious  accident,  from  which  he  never  quite 
recovered,  and  died  in  1882,  deeply  mourned 
by  a large  circle  of  friends.  His  influence  for 
good  is  still  felt  by  many  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  his  friendship. 

Aberdeen  itself  could  furnish  no  mean  volume 
of  notices  of  men  who  have  been  or  still  are 
prominentworkersiuthecause.  Mr. Matthew 
Edwards  was  born  in  Paisley  in  December, 
1838.  His  parents  removed  soon  after  to 
Badminton  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  was 
educated.  In  1853  he  returned  with  his 
parents  to  Paisley,  and  after  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  drapery  business,  secured 
a situation  in  Aberdeen.  In  January  of  1859 
he  became  a member  of  the  Aberdeen  Tem- 
perance Society,  and  entered  at  once  upon 
the  work  of  addressing  meetings,  preaching 
the  gospel,  and  attacking  the  drink  traffic.  In 
1863  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  Here  he  took  an  active 
part  in  religious  and  temperance  work.  In 
1866  he  went  to  London,  entering  the  employ- 
ment of  the  well-known  firm  of  Hitchcock, 
Williams,  & Co.,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  He 
again  worked  actively  among  the  inmates  of 
the  house  and  outside.  In  1869  he  was  in- 
duced by  his  former  employer  in  Aberdeen  to 
return  to  that  city,  and  again  at  once  took  up 
the  work  on  the  same  lines.  He  was  elected 
an  elder  of  the  Free  Church,  and  was  often 
employed  in  preaching  in  churches  in  the  city 
and  country.  In  1876  the  committee  of  the 
Aberdeen  Temperance  Society,  recognizing  his 
ability  and  fitness  for  the  post,  secured  his  ser- 
vices as  secretary  to  devote  his  whole  time  and 
energies  to  the  good  cause.  An  office  was 
opened  for  enrolling  members,  and  all  other 
kindred  work.  Mr.  Edwards  at  once  started 
a large  Band  of  Hope  in  connection  with  the 
church  where  he  held  office,  and  which  has  con- 
tinued till  now  to  be  a most  flourishing  society. 
In  a few  months  he  induced  some  18  or  20 
workers  to  follow  his  example  in  this  most 
hopeful  woi’k  amongst  the  young.  He  has  for 
years  aided  the  ratepayers  to  get  up  petitions 
against  the  granting  of  new  licenses  at  the  half- 
yearly  courts,  and  has  superintended  coflFee- 
tents  at  hiring-markets,  &c.  He  organized  and 
addressed  a vast  number  of  district  meetings, 
many  being  held  in  the  poorest  localities. 
Amongst  all  the  advocates  of  temperance,  few 
are  better  known  and  none  more  respected;  a 
downright,  earnest,  honest,  hard-working  ser- 
vant of  the  Master. 
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The  late  Mr.  James  Keith,  Abei'deen,  was 
one  of  the  earliest,  staunchest,  and  most  active 
adherents  of  the  temperance  cause  in  the 
north.  He  joined  the  Aberdeen  Temperance 
Society  at  its  formation  on  4th  October,  1839, 
and  was  a member  of  committee  until  a 
very  recent  period.  For  many  years  he  was 
vice-president  and  for  twelve  years  auditoi’, 
and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  July,  1891,  one  of  the  honorary 
directors  of  the  society.  He  rendered  great 
and  valuable  service  to  the  society  during  all 
the  years  he  was  in  office,  and  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  his  coadjutors  in  the  work.  He 
was  also  a most  zealous  and  effective  temper- 
ance worker  in  connection  with  Albion  Street 
Chapel  (Rev.  John  Duncan’s).  When  the  new 
church  was  opened  in  Shiprow,  Mr.  Keith 
remained  with  the  old  church,  and  aided  the 
Rev.  George  Moir,  successor  to  Rev.  Mr.  Dun- 
can, in  the  various  kinds  of  temperance  and 
evangelistic  work  in  which  it  was  engaged. 
Mr.  Keith  was  a member  of  the  Scottish  Tem- 
perance League  since  1857,  and  during  all  that 
period  had  been  one  of  its  warmest  friends. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  temperance  agitation, 
when  its  friends  were  comparatively  few  and 
its  opponents  many,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  did 
excellent  service,  and  welcomed  to  the  Granite 
City  the  Rev.  R.  Gray  Mason,  and  Mr.  James 
Stirling  the  first  agent  of  the  League,  and 
since  then  until  now  have  taken  much  interest 
in  all  temperance  operations.  Mr.  Keith  was 
a man  of  superior  intelligence,  of  kind  and 
genial  disposition,  and  much  beloved  by  a wide 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  by  whom 
he  is  sincerely  mourned. 

Rev.  John  Duncan  in  early  life  worked  as 
a gardener  at  Insch,  north  of  Aberdeen.  He 
joined  the  Turriff  Temperance  Society  in 
1839;  and  afterwards  became  an  agent  of  the 
Aberdeen  and  Banffshire  Union  and  the  Scot- 
tish Temperance  League.  Having  qualified 
for  the  ministry,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Albion  Street  Congregational  Chapel,  Aber- 
deen. This  position  he  has  held  for  over  thirty 
years,  removing  with  his  people  some  years 
ago  to  their  new  and  more  commodious  build- 
ing in  Shiprow,  named  Trinity  Congregational 
Church.  During  his  long  residence  in  Aber- 
deen Mr.  Duncan  has  been  a great  favourite 
with  all  denominations.  An  excellent  preacher 
and  lecturer,  and  a hard  worker — no  one  is 
better  liked  or  more  respected  ; and  at  social 
or  temperance  meetings  of  every  kind  he  is  the 


most  popular  speaker  in  the  city.  Possessed 
of  strong  sound  sense  and  tact,  he  is  ever  to 
the  front  in  all  good  efforts — particularly  in 
the  temperance  movement.  Lately  he  organ- 
ized a summer  trip  to  one  of  the  public  parks 
of  Aberdeen  three  times  a week,  where  old 
poor  folk  were  conveyed  in  buses  and  supplied 
with  tea  and  bread  free.  He  has  been  the 
president  and  life  of  the  Abstainers’  Union  for 
many  years;  and  holds  a crowded  meeting  in 
a poor  locality  every  winter  Saturday  night, 
when  good  music  and  racy  speaking  are  sup- 
plied. Mr.  Duncan  is  also  a Good  Templar 
and  hon.  director  of  the  Aberdeen  Temper- 
ance Society. 

Mr.  John  Leith  was  born  at  Huntly,  Aber- 
deenshire, inl839,wherehesperit  some  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  life,  taking  an  early  and 
active  part  in  temperance  work  there  as  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope. 
Having  a good  voice  and  a free  effective  style, 
he  engaged  very  warmly  in  Sunday-school  and 
evangelistic  work,  and  on  removing  to  Aber- 
deen he  at  once  identified  himself  with  the 
Aberdeen  Temperance  Society,  serving  in  its 
committee,  addressing  meetings,  and  promot- 
ing all  the  objects  of  the  society  with  earnest- 
ness and  success.  Notwithstanding  the  cares 
of  a large  business  on  his  hands,  he  has  for 
thirty  years  on  almost  every  Sunday  been 
engaged  in  Christian  work,  and  for  twenty- 
four  years  he  has  conducted  with  great  success 
a remarkable  Bible-class  for  young  men  and 
women,  com  posed  largely  of  students  and  young 
persons  in  business.  The  large  and  beautiful 
hall  in  which  this  flourishing  class  meets  from 
week  to  week  was  built  by  Mr.  Leith,  and  is 
often  given  for  meetings  of  various  kinds. 
His  class  employed  a Bible- woman  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Leith  is  an  earnest  Congregation- 
alist,  taking  a leading  part  in  all  movements 
affecting  this  body  in  Scotland.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  and  is  now  an 
active  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  is  much  respected  by  all  classes  of  the 
community.  In  all  temperance  work  he  is 
warmly  supported  in  his  happy  family  circle. 
Mrs.  Leith  is  an  active  member  of  the  British 
Women’s  Temperance  Association,  and  his  son 
Charles,  who  is  partner  with  his  father  in  the 
business,  is  also  a member  of  committee  of  the 
Aberdeen  Temperance  Society.  Mr.  Leith  is 
well  known  in  the  city  and  suburbs  for  his 
kindness  of  heart  and  generosity  to  the  deser- 
ving poor. 
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Mr.  George  Kemp,  the  present  presiilent  of 
the  Abenleeii  Teinpenince  Society,  was  born 
forty-five  years  ago,  and  had  like  many  others 
to  begin  work  at  an  early  age.  At  fourteen 
he  became  a member  of  the  Aberdeen  Band 
of  Hope  Society,  an  organization  which  for 
several  years  did  splendid  service  in  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance  principles  amongst  the 
young.  In  1862  he  became  secretary,  and 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  with  zeal 
and  excellence  till  1869.  Mr.  Kemp  was  one 
of  a few  young  men  who  formed  the  Aberdeen 
Young  Men’s  Temperance  and  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association,  which  existed  for  about 
ten  years,  and  was  a centre  and  source  of  much 
temperance  activity  and  enterprise.  In  this 
association  Mr.  Kemp  took  a prominent  part, 
giving;  valuable  services  as  a member  of  com- 
mittee,  and  for  two  years  as  its  chairman.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  a director  of  the  Aberdeen 
Temperance  Society,  a vice-president  in  1869, 
and  president  in  1889.  At  the  October  Licen- 
sing Court  in  that  year  the  burgh  licensing 
magistrates  added  several  new  licenses  to  the 
existing  number  in  the  city,  when  the  newly- 
elected  pi'esident  of  the  society  gave  voice  in 
his  official  capacity  to  the  public  indignation 
on  the  subject,  and  at  the  next  municipal 
election  three  candidates  who  contested  seats 
on  temperance  principles  purely,  were  returned 
by  large  majorities.  The  return  of  these 
gentlemen  gave  the  majority  in  favour  of  the 
temperance  party,  and  it  was  so  used  that  no 
fewer  than  five  of  the  old  magistrates  who  had 
been  so  prominent  in  gi’anting  licenses  were 
denuded  of  their  office  and  others  elected  in 
their  place,  forming  as  they  then  did  a temper- 
ance bench,  since  that  time  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  and  carrying  out  on  this  ques- 
tion the  expressed  will  of  the  electors.  In  1890 
Mr.  Kemp  was  enthusiastically  returned  to 
the  town-council,  after  a keen  contest  fought 
on  temperance  principles;  and  as  an  evidence 
of  his  ability  he  was  appointed  in  1891  to 
occupy  the  honourable  position  of  Shoremaster. 
On  account  of  his  conscientious  conviction  as 
to  duty,  Mr.  Kemp  severed  a business  connec- 
tion of  nearly  thirty  years  rather  than  intrench 
upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  temperance 
consistency.  He  has  done  excellent  services 
in  other  departments  of  reform;  and  has  been 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  Sabbath-schools  in  Aberdeen,  where 
his  services  were  given  for  twenty  years  as 
secretary.  In  connection  with  evangelistic 


work  he  has  conducted  large  choirs  at  special 
meetings  with  Mr.  Moody,  Eev.  John  M'Neill, 
and  others.  As  a reliable  and  energetic  man 
he  has  few  equals,  while  his  organizing  and 
administrative  powers  are  conspicuous.  He 
is  a ready  and  fluent  speaker,  and  states  his 
views  with  force  and  fearlessness,  carrying  at 
once  conviction  to  all  who  hear  him,  whether 
they  agree  with  his  views  or  not,  that  they  are 
listening  to  an  honest  and  earnest  man. 

Mr.  Alexander  Skene  Cook  is  a native 
of  Old  Aberdeen,  having  been  born  there  in 
1830.  He  was  educated  there  and  at  Elgin, 
and  on  his  return  to  Aberdeen  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  a large  wholesale  drapery 
establishment  in  the  city.  At  an  early  period 
of  life  he  became  connected  with  the  temper- 
ance movement,  and  having  joined  the  Aber- 
deen Temperance  Society,  he  was  in  1851 
appointed  corresponding  secretary,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  with  exceeding  tact 
and  ability.  He  has  been  several  times 
pi'esident  of  the  society,  and  on  one  occasion 
was  so  for  ten  consecutive  years.  He  has 
business  capacity  of  the  highest  order,  with 
splendid  organizing  powers.  A cleai',  solid 
thinker,  and  a good  telling  speaker,  his  pres- 
ence in  the  chair  or  on  the  platform  made  him 
very  acceptable  at  any  meeting  in  the  city  or 
elsewhere.  Having  broad  and  liberal  views 
he  has  ever  cordially  extended  his  sympathies 
and  practical  assistance  to  every  temperance 
and  philanthropic  movement.  As  every  new 
body  of  temperance  workers  wheeled  into 
line,  each  in  its  turn  received  from  him  its 
meed  of  praise  and  measure  of  help.  The 
Eechabite,  the  Permissive  Bill,  the  Good 
Templar,  the  Blue  Ribbon  movements,  and 
the  Salvation  Army  found  in  Mr.  Cook  a 
willing  and  influential  helper.  He  also 
rendered  the  temperance  cause  signal  and 
valuable  service  with  his  pen  through  the 
public  press  and  otherwise  for  many  years. 
Few  men  in  the  locality  could  do  tliis  with 
greater  ease  or  accuracy,  and  in  this  respect 
he  has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of,  if  not  the 
leading  authority  on  the  question  in  the  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  promoters,  and  for 
a long  time  vice-chairman  of  the  Aberdeen 
Caf6  Coy.  Limited.  As  an  office-bearer  in 
Carden  Place  United  Presbyteri.an  Cliurch  he 
for  many  years  took  an  active  interest  in  her 
affairs  and  in  her  home  mission  work.  There 
is  no  name  more  identified  in  the  popular 
mind  with  the  temperance  movement  in  the 
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city  nor  throiigliout  the  north  of  Scotland 
than  that  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Cook. 

Mu.  Thomas  Clapperton,  who  for  over 
twenty  years  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
exponents  of  total  abstinence  in  Scotland,  died 
at  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  27,  1892. 
He  was  a native  of  Galashiels,  and  when  the 
late  Jabez  Walker  instituted  the  first  Good 
Templar  Lodge  in  that  town,  Mr.  Clapperton 
became  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Gala  Water  Lodge,  and,  being  an  able  speaker, 
was  soon  promoted  to  the  highest  oflfice  in  the 
mother  lodge.  When  the  Selkirk  and  Peebles 
district  was  formed,  he  was  elected  the  first 
district  deputy;  and,  in  recognition  of  his 
valuable  services  in  behalf  of  GoodTemplarism 
in  the  Border  district,  was  three  years  after 
appointed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  Executive  as 
a Grand  Lodge  lecturer,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  became  widely  known  throughout  Scotland 
as  an  able  and  earnest  advocate  of  total  ab- 
stinence. Nor  was  his  valuable  services  con- 
fined to  the  platform.  In  many  of  the  pulpits 
of  the  country  he  pleaded  the  claimsof  sobriety, 
and  to  his  exhortations  are  due  the  rise  and 
progress  of  total  abstinence  in  many  of  our 
Protestant  churches.  After  labouring  as  a 
Grand  Lodge  lecturer  for  several  years,  he 
transferred  his  services  as  a temperance  lec- 
turer under  Mr.  John  Hope  of  Edinburgh, 
but  shortly  returned  to  his  previous  position 
in  the  Grand  Lodge.  When  Scotland  was 
divided  into  districts,  Mr.  Clapperton  was 
appointed  resident  agent  in  Edinburgh,  and 
removed  his  home  from  Galashiels  to  the 
metropolis.  Some  six  years  ago  he  relin- 
quished his  connection  as  a servant  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  commenced  business  in 
Edinburgh,  which  he  pursued  until  two  years 
ago,  when  he  entered  the  services  of  the  Scot- 
tish Temperance  League  as  a lecturer,  and  he 
held  that  position  till  his  death. 

Few  men  in  Edinburgh  have  done  more  for 
the  cause  of  temperance  and  social  progress 
than  Mu.  John  Telfer,  now  a partner  in  the 
fii’m  of  Messrs.  A.  Whyte  & Son,  wholesale 
stationers,  Edinburgh.  A man  of  strong  will, 
sound  principle,  and  sterling  integrity,  his 
influence  and  assistance  is  a tower  of  strength 
to  every  social  movement  with  which  he  has 
been  identified.  Along  with  a few  others  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the  Edin- 
burgh Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  on  his  retire- 
ment in  the  autumn  of  1890,  the  directoi’S  in 
a largely-signed  document  put  on  record 


“ their  honest  conviction,  that  there  are  few 
men  in  Edinburgh  to  whom  the  total  absti- 
nence movement,  whether  among  adults  or 
young  people,  owes  more  than  it  does  to  him.” 
Mr.  Telfer  was  born  at  the  village  of  Nisbet, 
in  Roxburghshire.  He  attended  Eckfort 
school,  and  had  an  occasional  taste  of  farm 
work  ere  he  left  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  be 
apprenticed  to  a grocer  and  wine  merchant  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Jedburgh.  Here 
he  remained  for  ten  years,  latterly  to  a large 
extent  managing  the  business.  His  excellent 
worldly  prospects  here  he  renounced  for  con- 
science sake,  abandoning  the  trade  in  1860 
and  removing  to  Edinburgh.  He  joined  a 
church  ministered  to  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilson, 
which  has  been  a busy  hive  of  Christian  ac- 
tivity; and  wherever  there  is  work  to  be  done, 
Mr.  Telfer  is  sure  to  be  in  the  thick  of  it. 
Accordingly  we  find  him  secretary  of  the  dis- 
trict temperance  society  and  superintendent 
of  the  church  Band  of  Hope,  which  he  carried 
on  with  such  energy  that  the  Fountainbridge 
district  in  Edinburgh  became  notorious  as 
the  battle-ground  between  the  liquor  interest 
and  the  people.  In  the  matter  of  licenses, 
Mr.  Telfer,  who  possessed  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  vai'ious  licensing  acts,  did  good 
service  for  many  years  with  a number  of 
kindred  spirits  in  heading  the  anti-licensing 
crusade.  He  was  a prominent  member  of  the 
young  men’s  fellowship  and  literary  meet- 
ings, joint-superintendent  of  special  Sabbath 
services  for  senior  boys  and  girls,  and  a director 
of  a workmen’s  institute.  He  very  early  saw 
the  need  of  counteracting  the  circulation  of 
pernicious  literature,  and  consequently  has 
made  the  founding  of  libraries  with  suitable 
and  healthy  literature  for  lads  and  girls  a 
feature  of  his  Christian  effort.  He  may  also 
be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Border  Coun- 
ties Association,  and  the  Edinburgh  Borderers’ 
Union,  of  the  latter  of  which  he  has  been  vice- 
president  since  its  foundation  in  1874.  Be- 
lieving it  to  be  a Christian  duty  to  send  the 
best  available  men  to  the  town-council  board, 
Mr.  Telfer  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in 
municipal  elections,  frequently  himself  declin- 
ing nomination.  His  gifts  of  organization, 
tact,  and  discipline  have  also  found  full  play 
in  connection  with  work  amongst  the  young, 
children’s  services,  &c.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Telfer  (1806- 
1889),  was  also  a temperance  pioneer  and  a 
faithful  missionary  in  Edinburgh. 
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We  give  an  instance  of  wliat  may  be  done 
by  one  faithful  labourer  iu  his  own  corner  of 
the  vineyard  during  a course  of  years.  Mr. 
Robert  Sanderson  was  born  at  Galashiels  in 
1824,  took  the  “short”  pledge  when  a boy,  and 
a few  years  later  became  a total  abstainer.  He 
wrote  a prize  temperance  essay  in  1850,  and 
in  1851  removed  to  the  village  of  Stow,  where 
he  finally  settled.  Here  he  managed  to  get 
an  old  temperance  society  “ pulled  together,” 
acting  first  as  its  president,  then  for  many 
years  as  secretary;  and  also  started  a flourish- 
ing Baud  of  Hope.  He  was  first  Chief  Templar 
in  the  Stow  Lodge  formed  in  1871;  in  the  same 
year  he  established  a juvenile  lodge,  and  has 
held  office  ever  since.  To  men  like  Mr.  San- 
deraon  is  the  temperance  cause  indebted  in 
many  a quiet  village  in  our  land. 

The  Band  of  Hope  movement  in  Scotland 
has  had  a remarkable  development.  Up  to 
1850  there  were  few  juvenile  societies,  but 
since  then  the  number  of  these  societies  grad- 
ually increased  under  the  new  name  of  Band 
of  Hope,  and  in  1871  the  Glasgow  Band  of 
Hope  Union  was  formed,  with  seven  such 
societies.  From  year  to  year  applications  for 
affiliation  were  received  from  societies  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  and  in  1879  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  felt  justified  in  extending 
the  constitution,  and  adopting  the  title  of 
Scottish  Band  of  Hope  Union.  At  that  time 
the  Union  comprised  184  societies,  and  in 
1891  it  had  increased  to  the  surprising  num- 
ber of  675  societies. 

This  measure  of  success  has  not  been  at- 
tained without  the  devoted  labours  of  many 
earnest  workers  in  the  cause.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  Mr.  Robert  Drummond,  for 
many  years  the  secretary  of  the  Union.  In 
early  life  he  came  to  Glasgow,  and  was  ere 
long  identified  with  temperance  work.  He 
conducted  a temperance  hotel  in  the  city, 
which  became  widely  known  as  a centre  of 
meeting  for  religious  and  temperance  workers, 
and  where  he  managed  all  the  secretarial  and 
other  labour  connected  with  the  Scottish  Band 
of  Hope  Union  : all  this  work  being  done  for 
the  sake  of  the  young,  without  fee  or  reward. 
His  enei’gy  and  intense  devotion  cheered  and 
encouraged  many  a drooping  worker,  and  gave 


to  many  more  a feeling  of  interest  in  the  tem- 
perance cause.  The  agencies  of  the  Union  r,a- 
pidly  multiplied  under  his  fostering  care.  Not 
only  were  industrial  classes  formed  for  the  more 
advanced  members,  but  also  traininjr  classes 
for  those  who  as  speakers  and  lantern  opera- 
tors were  intended  to  help  on  the  work.  He 
also  early  turned  his  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  training  the  pupil-teachers  of  our  public 
schools  in  the  practice  of  total  abstinence,  and 
for  many  years  the  Pupil- teachers’  Temper- 
ance Society  was  guided  by  his  wise  counsel. 
The  literature  of  the  Band  of  Hope  movement 
also  owes  something  to  Mr.  Drummond.  His 
appeal  to  parents  and  teachers  on  behalf  of 
the  young  under  their  care  has  never  been 
surpassed ; and  his  Temperance  Catechism  is 
recognized  as  a standard  book  on  the  training 
of  the  young.  Mr.  Drummond  passed  peace- 
fully away  on  Sept.  19,  1885,  aged  sixty-three 
years.  In  1889  a monument  to  his  memory 
was  erected  in  the  Southern  Necropolis  by  the 
Band  of  Hope  children. 

Another  worker  in  the  same  field,  happily 
yet  among  us,  is  Mr.  Alexander  Duncan, 
who  for  over  half  a century  held  a responsible 
position  with  Messrs.  Blackie  & Son,  the  well- 
known  printers  and  publishers.  Mr.  Duncan 
is  a native  of  Glasgow,  an  abstainer  from  early 
years,  and  an  earnest  temperance  worker  among 
both  old  and  young.  Gifted  with  a good  mea- 
sure of  musical  talent,  and  himself  the  father 
of  a numerous  family,  he  was  especially  fitted 
to  entertain  and  instruct  the  young  in  their 
meetings;  and  many  a youngster,  now  head 
of  a family,  has  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Duncan 
for  his  example  and  encouragement  in  early 
life.  In  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Band  of 
Hope  movement  in  Scotland  he  has  taken  a 
leading  part,  helping  to  pilot  it  through  not  a 
few  difficulties,  until  it  has  reached  its  present 
secure  foundation.  His  pen  has  also  done 
good  work  in  contributing  temperance  songs 
for  Bands  of  Hope  and  temperance  demon- 
strations, some  of  which  have  been  reprinted 
and  sung  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  From 
his  position  in  a large  public  work  Mr.  Duncan 
had  many  opportunities  of  usefulness  among 
his  fellow- workmen,  of  which  he  never  failed 
to  avail  himself. 
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Before  concluding,  we  once  more  take  a 
glance  at  the  present  position  of  the  temper- 
ance movement  at  home  and  abroad.  During 
the  session  of  1891-92  an  attack  was  made 
upon  the  prohibitory  law  of  Iowa,  U.S.,  by  a 
proposed  license  law  which  practically  would 
have  undone  the  work  of  a generation,  but  it 
was  saved  by  a small  majority  in  the  senate. 
The  friends  of  pi'ohibition  in  Iowa  are  now 
aroused  to  a sense  of  their  dangers  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  state  of  Massachusetts,  which 
has  done  noble  things  for  temperance,  is  still 
floating  the  banner  of  prohibition,  and  is  de- 
termined to  march  onward. 

“ It  is  morally  certain,”  one  writer  remarks, 
“that  the  Christian  voters  of  this  country 
could  annihilate  the  rum  trafiic,  if  they  would 
concenti'ate  their  efforts  to  that  end.  Know- 
ing this,  and  knowing  somewhat  of  the  enor- 
mity of  this  blighting  curse,  it  rejoices  our 
heart  to  learn  that  there  has  been  formed 
among  Massachusetts  Eepublicans  an  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  with  the  following  principles ; 
We,  legal  voters  of  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, hereby  solemnly  declare:  1.  That 
we  owe  primary  allegiance  to  God  and  hu- 
manity, to  our  country  and  commonwealth, 
and  we  will  hold  party  affiliation  subject  to 
these  higher  claims.  2.  That,  reserviug  the 
right  to  determine  individually  our  political 
preference,  we  are  now  and  for  ever  free  from 
the  domination  of  the  liquor  power  in  our 
exercise  of  tlie  elective  franchise.  3.  That  we 
regard  licenses,  high  or  low,  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and  a demonstrated  failure  as  a means 
of  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic.  4.  That  we 


will  give  our  vote  to  no  candidate  for  office  in 
this  commonwealth  not  reliably  known  to  he  in 
sentiment  and  by  committal  a firm  supporter  of 
the  legal  suppression  of  the  liquor  trafiic."  We 
emphasize  the  wording  of  clause  4,  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  pledge  of  the  British  direct  veto 
party,  who  are  content  with  a promise  from  a 
candidate  to  support  their  principles.  Probably 
the  framers  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  consti- 
tution have  had  experience  of  the  worthless- 
ness of  such  promises ; and  experience  should 
teach  us  the  absolute  necessity  for  such  a clause 
in  our  direct  veto  pledge. 

The  liquor-sellers  who  violated  the  prohibi- 
tory laws  of  Kansas  in  1889-90,  during  what 
is  termed  the  “original  package”  era,  are  now 
feeling  the  eflfects  of  the  decision  of  the  Kansas 
Supreme  Court,  viz.  “that  the  violators  of 
the  law  must  be  punished.”  The  flrst  trial 
took  place  in  December,  1891,  and  the  de- 
fendant was  fined  $350  and  costs,  in  addition 
to  being  sent  to  prison  for  sixty  days. 

The  New  York  Voice  of  June  23d,  1892,  in 
an  article  on  “ The  Prohibition  Party  in  the 
United  States,”  says:  “There  is  nothing  but 
cheer  in  the  outlook  as  we  view  it  to-day. 
The  general  feeling  of  respect  with  which  the 
prohibition  party  has  compelled  the  public  to 
view  it,  by  its  sheer  pluck,  constancy  to  prin- 
ciple, and  consistency,  can  be  felt  as  well  as 
seen  and  heard  in  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest  social  circles.” 

The  march  of  progress  in  Australia  is  in- 
dicated also  by  the  results  of  the  recent 
general  election  in  Victoria.  The  new  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  assembly  have  been 
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classified  thus:  — Local  optiouists  (complete), 
55;  oppoueuts,  25;  doubtful,  15.  If  this  be 
correct,  then  adding  the  opponents  aud  doubt- 
ful together,  the  local  optiouists  have  a clear 
majority  of  15.  As  previously  intimated, 
there  is  at  present  a statutory  limit  preventing 
the  popular  vote  effecting  entire  prohibition, 
and  even  when  a reduction  takes  place  com- 
pensation is  granted,  though  not  out  of  the 
public  rates.  All  this  can  and  may  be  reme- 
died by  the  new  parliament.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Vale  of  Melbourne, 
the  temperance  reformers  of  Victoria  have 
taken  a lesson  from  the  1 iquor  party  in  America, 
aud  find  it  policy  to  stay  at  home  and  allow 
polls  on  licensing  questions  to  be  “ void,”  as 
unless  a certain  number  of  votes  are  recorded 
no  new  license  can  be  granted,  the  law  requir- 
ing a third  of  the  electors  to  vote.  This  ac- 
counts for  so  many  “ void  polls.” 

The  benefits  arising  from  the  closing  of 
seventeen  hotels  in  Geelong  is  thus  stated: — 
There  were  originally  fifty-eight  hotels  in  the 
town  of  Geelong.  One  was  converted  into  a 
coffee-palace,  and  seventeen  were  closed  by 
the  poll.  The  following  table  gives  the  arrests 
for  drunkenness  during  1889,  the  last  year  in 
which  all  the  public-houses  were  open,  and  the 
two  following  years : — 

Arrests  for  Drunkenness 


Quarter  ending  31st  March,  . 

1889. 

..  140 

1890. 

107 

1891. 

108 

„ 30th  June, 

..  103 

77 

71 

„ 30th  Sept., 

..  158 

69 

50 

„ 31st  Dec., 

..  131 

91 

94 

Total, 

..  532 

344 

323 

The  drink  bill  of  Victoria  for  1891  is  given 
as  follows  by  the  Melbourne  Age  of  April  30th, 
1892: — “Total  cost  of  spirits,  wine,  and  beer, 
£6,562,554;  estimated  population,  1,146,930, 
showing  the  expenditure  per  head  to  be 
£5,  14s.  5c?.,  or  6s.  2o?.  less  than  the  previous 
year,  aud  lower  than  for  any  one  of  the  four 
preceding  years.  The  total  amount  expended 
for  drink  in  New  Zealand  for  the  year  1891  is 
reported  at  £2,124,164,  or  £3,  2s.  9d  per  head. 
The  completed  returns  for  1891  for  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  show:  Victoria,  £5,  14s.  5d; 
New  South  Wales,  £4,  12s.  3c?.;  New  Zealand, 
£3,  2s.  9c?.,  compared  with  £3,  15s.  for  Great 
Britain  aud  Ireland.” 

One  of  the  latest  organizations  in  England 
is  the  League  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Sale 
of  Intoxicating  Liquors  to  Children,  which 
was  instituted  at  Liverpool,  February  11th, 
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1892,  its  first  general  meeting  being  held 
March  15th,  1892.  Mr.  E.  E.  Eussell,  of  the 
Liverpool  Daily  Post,  is  president;  Joseph  M. 
Shuttleworth,  chairman  of  committee;  and 
G.  E.  Allison,  secretary.  Amongst  the  vice- 
presidents  are  men  representing  almost  every 
section  of  the  Christian  church.  The  object  of 
the  League  is  to  prohibit  the  sale  aud  delivery 
of  intoxicating  liquors  to  children  of  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  under.  A bill  was  prepared 
and  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
C.  A.  V.  Conybeare,  M.P.,  the  principal  clause 
reading  thus:  “ Every  holder  of  a license  who 
sells  or  delivers,  or  allows  any  person  to  sell 
or  deliver,  any  description  of  intoxicating 
liquor  to  any  person  apparently  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty 
not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  for  the  first 
offence,  and  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for 
the  second  and  any  subsequent  offence.”  The 
near  approach  of  .the  general  election  of  1892 
and  the  consequent  pressure  of  business  pre- 
vented this  and  other  private  bills  proceeding 
beyond  the  first  reading;  but  Mr.  Conybeare 
intends  to  reintroduce  the  bill. 

The  Scottish  Temperance  League  Journal 
for  July,  1892,  gives  the  following  interesting 
facts: — “In  Guinness’s  great  concern  in  Dublin 
there  are  fourteen  millions  of  capital  invested 
and  3000  men  employed.  In  the  linen  indus- 
tries of  Ulster  there  is  about  the  same  capital 
invested;  there  are  100,000  men  employed.” 
Which  pays  the  workman  best?  “In  1890 
and  1891  there  were  refused  in  the  counties  of 
England  and  Wales  148  victuallers’  licenses, 
83  beer-house  licenses,  and  27  other  licenses; 
and  in  the  boroughs  126  victuallers’,  104  beer- 
house, and  37  other  licenses.  This  means  the 
extinction  of  525  licenses  in  two  years.” 

At  a conference  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  held  in  Loudon,  Feb.  1892, 
resolutions  were  passed  affirming  the  justice 
of  the  direct  popular  veto,  and  asking  Parlia- 
ment, without  delay,  to  decrease  the  number 
of  hours  during  which  it  is  now  legal  to  sell 
intoxicants,  as  a step  towards  this  permissive 
prohibition.  Several  papers  were  read  and 
discussed,  one  being  entitled  “The  Liquor 
Traffic  in  Connection  with  Home  Missions.” 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Temperance  Federation,  comprising 
delegates  from  over  thirty  national,  district, 
and  denominational  temperance  organizations, 
was  held  in  Loudon,  March,  1892.  An  inter- 
esting report  was  read  aud  adopted,  Mr.  Caine 
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re-elected  president,  and  about  a score  of 
M.P.s  appointed  vice-presidents.  Resolutions 
in  favour  of  tlie  various  veto  bills,  English 
and  Irish  Sunday  - closing  bills,  &c.,  were 
adopted.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs. 
P.  M‘Lagan,  W.  Johnston,  Thomas  Lewis, 
Joseph  Malins,  and  others. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety  was  held 
in  London,  April,  1892,  Dr.  Norman  Kerr, 
president,  in  the  chair.  Particulars  were  given 
of  the  appeal  made  to  the  various  temperance 
and  allied  societies  on  behalf  of  compulsory 
legislation  for  the  habitual  drunkard. 

The  responses  received  were  very  encour- 
aging, the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society  thoroughly  adopting  the  compulsory 
platform.  A number  of  large  towns  had  re- 
solved to  petition  Parliament  on  the  subject, 
and  the  Times,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  other 
leading  papers  had  cordially  advocated  com- 
pulsory legislation.  A paper  on  “ Some  new 
methods  of  healing  Alcoholism,  with  a theory 
based  upon  microscopical  and  other  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  pathological  conditions  of  the 
blood,  and  suggestions  as  to  treatment,”  by 
Dr.  Usher,  r.R.G.S.,  of  Melbourne,  was  read 
and  discussed. 

The  twenty-third  annual  session  of  the  Eng- 
lish Grand  Lodge  of  the  I.  O.  of  Good  Templars 
was  held  in  Lancaster  during  the  third  week 
of  April,  1892.  It  was  preceded  by  a “United 
Lodge  Session,”  in  the  Centenary  School-room, 
on  Saturday,  April  14th.  The  annual  oflBLcial 
sermon  was  preached  on  Sunday  by  Rev.  J. 
Thornley,  Grand  Chaplain,  and  on  Monday 
evening  a gospel  temperance  meeting  was  held, 
James  Cocks,  P.D.D.,  presiding.  The  annual 
session  was  opened  on  Monday,  Mr.  Joseph 
Malins,  Grand  Templar,  in  the  chair.  He 
reported  an  increase  of  2600  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Order,  including  juveniles.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Collings,  Grand  Secretary,  gave  a full 
and  elaborate  statistical  report,  showing  over 
fifty-five  thousand  adult  members,  and  as  many 
moi'e  in  juveniles.  During  the  session  dei^uta- 
tions  were  introduced  from  kindred  organiza- 
tions, including  one  from  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance. 

The  second  day  was  chiefly  occupied  in  con- 
sidering and  adopting  the  various  reports,  and 
on  the  third  day  it  was  decided  that  Bro.  J.  B. 
Collings  should  be  editor  of  the  oflBcial  organ 
and  manager  of  the  trading  department — a 
special  resolution  expressing  the  high  appre- 


ciation of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  his  brilliant 
services  as  Grand  Secretary  during  past  years. 
The  following  were  elected  as  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: — Grand  Chief  Templar,  Joseph 
Malins  of  Birmingham,  re-elected  for  the 
twenty- third  consecutive  year;  Grand  Coun- 
cillor, N.  W.  Hubbard,  Surrey,  re-elected; 
Grand  Superintendentof  Juveniles,  S.  Watson, 
re-elected;  Grand  Electoral  Superintendent, 
J.  M.  Skinner,  West  Kent;  Grand  Vice-Tem- 
plar, Sister  Ridge ; Grand  Secretary,  W.  Su- 
therland, Middlesex;  Grand  Treasurer,  J.  Der- 
rington,  Birmingham;  Grand  Chaplain,  Rev. 
J.  Thornley,  re-elected;  Grand  Marshal,  Guy 
Hayler,  Newcastle.  These  form  the  executive; 
and  the  following  non-executive  oflicers  were 
appointed : — Past  Grand  Chief  Templar,Robert 
Mansergh,  Lancaster;  Grand  Messenger,  Sister 
Carter,  Sussex;  Deputy  Grand  Marshal,  Sister 
Chitty,  Kent;  Assistant  Grand  Secretary,  Bro. 
Holmes,  Cumberland ; Grand  Guard,  Bro. 
Councillor  Vorley,  Leicestershire;  Grand  Sen- 
tinel, Bro.  W atkinson,  Y orkshire.  Resolutions 
were  passed  in  favour  of  Sunday-closing,  the 
direct  veto,  &c.  Northampton  was  chosen  for 
the  next  place  of  meeting;  and  the  session 
closed  on  Friday,  April  20th,  with  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks. 

The  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League  was  held  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Hall,  Glasgow,  April.  25th,  1892,  Sir  William 
Collins,  president,  in  the  chair.  A statement 
of  the  operations  of  the  League  during  the 
year  was  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Johnston. 
This  statement  showed  the  policy  of  the 
League  to  be — personal  abstinence,  progressive 
restriction,  and  ultimate  prohibition. 

The  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Total  Abstinence  Association  was  held  in  Lon- 
don, April,  1892.  The  report  gave  evidence  of 
much  satisfactory  progress.  An  address  was 
given  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine ; and 
the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  D.D.,  spoke  to  a re- 
solution in  favour  of  Mr.  Conybeare’s  bill  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  children,  which  was  carried  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  annual  conference  and  public  meeting 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Association 
was  lield  in  London,  April  28th,  1892,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
An  encouraging  report  of  work  done  in  India 
was  read,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Mashoualand,  Rev.  Dr.  Knight- 
Bruce,  Canon  B.  Wilberforce,  &c. 
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On  the  28th  April,  1892,  the  American 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  entered 
into  the  long-anticipated  possession  of  their 
Temple  at  Chicago. 

On  Guard,  the  organ  of  the  Army  Temper- 
ance Association  in  India,  reports  that  in 
April,  1892,  the  total  membership  wasl8,029 — 
all  total  abstainers,  being  an  increase  of  634 
during  the  year.  The  influence  of  these  habits 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  men  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  average 
number  of  charges  was,  among  non-members 
of  the  temperance  association  104,  amongst 
members  the  decimal  number  of  0’013. 

The  annual  public  meeting  of  the  National 
Temperance  League  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall, 
London,  May  2d,  1892,  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Robert  Rae,  secretary,  pre- 
sented an  abstract  of  tbe  report,  which  stated 
that  conferences  had  been  held  with  200  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
Bournemouth,  and  with  350  representatives 
of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  at  Leeds, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  mayors  of  those 
boroughs,  and  a similar  conference  had  been 
held  in  London  with  200  school-attendance 
oflBcers  from  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  were  addressed  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
president,  the  Mayor  of  Lincoln,  Rev.  Charles 
Garrett,  and  others. 

In  the  early  part  of  1892  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 
editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  paid  a visit  to 
Cardiff, aud  afterwards  wrote  to  various  papers 
that  the  Sunday-closing  Act  for  Wales  had 
proved  a complete  failure.  Mr.  Councillor 
Beavan  of  Cardiff,  in  au  address  delivered  at 
Bridgewater  in  May,  ably  refuted  the  state- 
ments of  the  writer,  who  he  declared  “had 
arrived  in  Cardiff  on  Saturday  night  and  left 
early  on  Tuesday  morning,  during  which  time 
he  took  five  public  services,  was  interviewed 
a number  of  times,  visited  a large  number  of 
public  institutions,  but  yet  had  time  to  get 
enough  materiid  to  prove  the  Welsh  Sunday- 
closing  Act  to  be  a failure  !”  The  councillor’s 
address  was  afterwards  circulated  in  tract 
form;  and  common  sense  tells  us  whether  to 
credit  the  statements  of  a public  man  holding 
high  office  in  Cardiff,  and  fully  conversant 
with  the  facts,  or  the  mere  “ hearsay  state- 
ments” of  a busy  journalist  and  platform 
speaker,  whose  visit  of  some  forty-eight  hours 
was  full  of  public  engagements. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1892,  the  Duchess  of 


Westminster  formally  opened  the  Grosvenor 
Children’s  Ward  of  the  London  Temperance 
Hospital.  She  was  accompanied  by  the  duke, 
who  gave  a short  address  to  a numerous  com- 
pany, who  had  au  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Children’s  Ward  in  full  operation,  as  it  had 
been  occupied  for  some  weeks.  The  institution 
as  a whole  was  reported  to  be  in  admirable 
order,  with  a high  average  of  in-  and  out- 
patients, and  the  severest  forms  of  disease  are 
successfully  treated  on  the  non-alcoholic  prin- 
ciple. As  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Alliance  News  justly  remarks,  “its  success  is 
the  crowning  physiological  triumph  of  the 
temperance  reform.” 

On  the  11th  May,  1892,  the  United  King- 
dom Band  of  Hope  Union  celebrated  its  an- 
niversary by  a breakfast,  which  was  largely 
attended.  Sir  P.  Cunlitfe  Owen,  K.C.B.,  pre- 
sided. The  evening  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall 
was  crowded  to  the  utmost  possible  extent. 
Madame  Antoinette  Sterling  added  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion  by  illustrations 
of  her  vocal  skill,  and  several  telling  speeches 
were  made  by  popular  advocates.  On  the  15th 
of  the  same  mouth  the  Catholic  League  of  the 
Cross  in  London  suffered  another  severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  Father  Lockhart,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
pi’ominent  Catholic  clergyman  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  stood  only  second  to  Cardinal 
Manning  among  the  leaders  of  the  League. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  six  months  in 
America,  &c..  Lady  Henry  Somerset  returned 
to  England,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
temperance  friends  in  Liverpool  and  district. 
On  Thursday  evening,  April  21st,  1892,  the 
large  hall  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, Liverpool,  was  crowded  to  overflowing, 
and  the  Wesleyan  Central  Hall  was  also  filled 
with  those  anxious  to  welcome  her  ladyship, 
who  addressed  both  meetings.  Mr.  Alexander 
Guthrie  presided  over  the  meeting  in  the  As- 
sociation hall,  and  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome,  as  did  Mrs.  Pratt  on  behalf  of  the 
Liverpool  Ladies’  Temperance  Association, 
Mrs.  Green  on  behalf  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  District  of  the  British  Women’s  Tem- 
perance Association,  Mrs.  Johnson,  president 
of  the  Bootle  branch,  aud  Mrs.  Spring  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance.  After  Lady  Som- 
erset had  briefly  replied,  the  chairman  asked 
her  ladyship  to  accept  an  address  as  a me- 
morial of  welcome  from  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance.  Mr.  E.  J.  Parr  also  presented 
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au  address  from  the  Liverpool  Temperance 
Federation,  which  includes  almost  all  the  tem- 
perance organizations  in  the  city.  Lady  Somer- 
set then  delivered  an  eloquent  address  on  her 
mission  to  and  work  in  America,  including  the 
taking  over  to  America  of  250,000  signatures 
to  the  great  World’s  Petition  against  the  traffic 
in  drink. 

On  the  following  day  (April  22d)  the  Liver- 
pool town-hall  was  the  scene  of  a great  tem- 
perance gathering,  the  officials  and  active 
workers  of  all  grades,  sects,  and  parties  being 
invited  by  the  mayor  and  mayoress  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  De  Eels  Adam)  to  a grand  re- 
ception to  Lady  Henry  Somerset  and  the  tem- 
perance party.  A large  number  responded, 
and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  participating  in  the  hospitalities 
of  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  municipal 
buildings  in  the  provinces.  No  intoxicants 
were  of  course  provided,  except  the  charms 
of  the  ladies  and  the  inspiriting  eloquence  of 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  who  on  the  invitation 
of  the  mayor  delivered  an  address.  His  wor- 
ship spoke  briefly  and  encouragingly,  as  a 
non-abstainer  friendly  to  the  cause.  A vote 
of  thanks  to  the  mayor  and  mayoress  for  their 
hospitality  and  good  feeling  was  moved  and 
carried  with  acclamation. 

On  Tuesday,  May  3d,  1892,  the  executive 
of  the  British  Women’s  Temperance  Associa- 
tion gave  a “welcome  home”  reception  to  their 
president.  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  in  their 
head-quarters,  London.  Miss  M.  E.  Docwra 
presided,  and  after  an  appropriate  address, 
presented  to  Lady  Somerset  an  illuminated 
address  from  the  executive  and  a floral  basket 
from  the  young  women’s  branch.  In  an  inter- 
esting address.  Lady  Somerset  acknowledged 
the  hearty  welcome  given  to  her. 

On  the  following  day  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  Women’s  Temperance  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farring- 
don  Street,  London,  when  Lady  Somerset  was 
unanimously  re-elected  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Stewart  treasurer.  Miss  J.  A.  Fowler 
hon.  secretary,  Mrs.  Auklaud,  Miss  M.  A. 
Docwra,  Mrs.  Gregson,  Mrs.  Scorey,  and  Mrs. 
Servante,  as  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. A public  meeting  in  advocacy  of  the 
“Y”  branches  was  held,  Mrs.  Whittal  Smith 
presiding.  Miss  Coles,  Miss  Smith,  and  Miss 
Collett  of  Chicago  being  the  speakers.  The 
sittings  of  the  council  commenced  on  Thursday 
morning,  followed  by  a conference  and  public 


meeting,  addressed  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Miss  Eichardson,  and 
Miss  Wynford  Phillips. 

On  the  6th  May,  1892,  the  first  English 
Convention  of  the  World’s  Woman’s  Temper- 
ance Union  was  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall, 
London,  Lady  Somerset  in  the  chair.  In  the 
course  of  two  sittings  over  thirty  different 
phases  of  women’s  special  work  in  Christian 
and  temperance  efforts  were  presented  by 
representative  women  with  special  knowledge 
of  their  subject.  Amongst  the  speakers  were 
Miss  Tod,  Belfast,  Hon.  Emily  Kinnaird,  Mrs. 
Bramwell  Booth,  Miss  De  Broen  (France), 
Mrs.  Mackintosh,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Caine,  and 
Countess  Portsmouth.  A great  public  meeting 
in  the  evening  brought  to  an  end  a memorable 
week  for  Women’s  Temperance  effort.  Lady 
Heniy  Somerset  again  presided,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Miss  L.  Gratton  Guinness, 
Canon  Basil  Wilberforce,  Miss  F.  Collett  of 
Chicago,  and  Eev.  Surmane  Cooke.  Madame 
Antoinette  Sterling  rendered  choice  solos  at 
the  various  meetings  held  during  the  week. 

Immediately  after  the  gatherings  were  over. 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  prepared  and  published 
a manifesto,  placing  on  record  in  an  official 
form  the  different  motions  that  were  passed 
at  the  Women’s  Council  meeting  for  1892, 
and  setting  forth  the  motives  rendering  their 
adoption  desirable.  Lady  Somerset  has  great 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  press,  and  announced 
her  intention  to  publish  a weekly  paper,  to  be 
called  The  WorlcPs  White  Ribbon,  conducted  on 
the  lines  of  the  American  Union  Signal,  which 
is  said  to  be  “ the  largest  ever  published  by 
woman.”  On  the  19th  of  May  she  issued  a 
special  request  to  temperance  societies  and 
workers  throughout  the  country  to  unite  in  a 
national  effort,  during  the  month  of  June,  in 
support  of  Sunday  closing  and  the  direct  veto. 
In  response  to  this  request  over  three  hundred 
meetings  were  held,  and  resolutions  passed  in 
favour  of  Sunday  closing  and  the  direct  veto, 
most  of  these  meetings  being  held  on  Satur- 
day, June  18th,  and  Sunday,  June  19th. 

One  of  the  earliest  ministerial  friends  of 
temperance  in  Scotland  was  the  Eev.  John 
Whyte,  whose  early  temperance  reminiscences 
were  given  in  last  chapter.  He  has  rendered 
eminent  service  to  the  temperance  cause,  .and 
has  frequently  preached  at  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversaries  of 
the  Scottish  Temperance  League.  On  the  13th 
April,  1892,  his  ministerial  jubilee  was  cele- 
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brated  in  the  church  at  Moyness,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Kerr,  junior  pastor,  presiding.  An 
address  from  the  congregation,  accompanied 
with  a beautiful  gold  watch  and  a purse  of 
sovereigns,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Whyte  by 
Mr.  A.  Robertson  of  Golford,  An  address 
from  the  United  Presbyterian  presbytery  of 
Elgin  and  Inverness  was  presented  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Mann  of  Burgh ead;  also  an  address  from 
the  Moyness  Temperance  Society,  presented 
by  Mr.  Brown  of  Midcoul ; and  the  chairman 
presented  an  address  from  Ebenezer  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Leith, — to  all  of  which 
the  worthy  recipient  feelingly  responded. 
Handsome  gifts  were  also  presented  to  Mi’S. 
Whyte;  and  her  sou.  Dr.  Mackie  Whyte,  of 
Dundee — who,  with  all  the  members  of  Mr. 
Whyte’s  numerous  family,  still  adheres  firmly 
to  the  cause  of  abstinence — responded  on  behalf 
of  his  mother. 

The  ministerial  jubilee  of  the  Rev.  William 
Reid,  D.D.,  was  held  in  the  Lothian  Road 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Edinburgh,  June 
7th,  1892,  Rev.  R.  J.  Drummond,  B.D.,  col- 
league of  Dr.  Reid,  in  the  chair.  The  chair- 
man presented  an  illuminated  address  inclosed 
in  a silver  casket;  and  a similar  address  was 
presented  from  the  presbytery.  In  his  reply 
Dr.  Reid  alluded  to  his  past  laboui-s  in  the 
temperance  cause,  the  opposition  he  met  with, 
and  the  changes  time  had  wrought. 

In  view  of  an  early  general  election  most 
of  the  large  temperance  organizations  in  the 
United  Kingdom  deemed  it  advisable  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  united  action  on  the  part  of 
all  temperance  reformers  in  order  to  return  to 
Parliament  as  many  as  possible  pledged  to 
support  temperance  measures,  especially  Sun- 
day closing  of  public-houses  and  the  Direct 
Veto.  The  Irish  Temperance  League  held  its 
annual  meetings  in  Belfast,  January  26th  and 
27th,  1892,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  M. 
Scott,  when  there  was  a large  attendance,  in- 
cluding representatives  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land. An  excellent  report  was  presented  and 
adopted.  Amongst  the  resolutions  passed  was 
one  urging  the  selection  of  candidates  for  par- 
liamentary honours  who  were  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  various  direct  veto  bills  and  the  amended 
Irish  Sunday- closing  Bill,  &c.  The  Alliance 
News  of  June  3d,  1892,  gave  a detailed  list  of 
all  the  then  known  candidates  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  showing  how  they  stood 
on  the  direct  veto  question.  Of  the  919  can- 
didates for  495  seats  in  England  and  Wales 


400  were  marked  as  promising  if  elected  to 
vote  for  the  direct  veto.  Of  the  142  candi- 
dates before  72  Scotch  constituencies  95  were 
marked  in  favour  of  direct  veto. 

On  the  21st  June,  1892,  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  struggle  between  the  several 
conflicting  parties  immediately  began.  In  some 
constituencies  there  was  a contest  between  the 
liquor  interest  and  the  temperance  party;  but 
in  most  cases  the  issues  were  of  a political 
nature.  The  results,  according  to  the  A lliance 
Neivs,  gave  296  members  as  pledged  to  vote  for 
the  direct  veto,  besides  17  of  the  Irish  National 
party. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  British  Tem- 
perance League  was  held  at  Batley,  Yorkshire, 
in  July,  1892,  preceded  as  usual  by  sermons, 
meetings,  &c.  The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Batley  gave  the  representatives  a reception  in 
the  town-hall  on  Monday  the  11th,  when  a 
bright  and  pleasant  programme  was  provided, 
including  music,  recitation  and  speeches,  re- 
freshments, &c.  On  Tuesday  the  conference 
was  opened  by  the  president,  W.  S.  Caine, 
who  reviewed  the  work  of  the  League,  the 
recent  general  election,  and  other  matters  of 
interest.  The  repoi’t  presented  showed  that 
no  fewer  than  987  meetings  had  been  held, 
and  340,000  copies  of  the  pictorial  tracts  sold, 
besides  ah  immense  amount  of  work  done.  In- 
teresting papers  were  read;  one  on  the  Drink 
Crave,  its  Causes,  Prevention, and  Cure ; another 
by  George  Shires  of  Derby,  on  How  to  Organize 
a Temperance  Society,  &c.  In  the  evening  a 
large  meeting  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall, 
Dewsbury,  W.  S.  Caine  in  the  chair,  and  on 
Wednesday  evening  another  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Batley, 
Councillor  Joseph  Auty  in  the  chair.  The  next 
place  of  meeting  was  by  invitation  arranged 
to  be  the  ancient  city  of  York. 

We  bring  our  present  undertaking  to  a ter- 
mination, by  placing  on  record  obituary  notices 
of  some  of  the  veterans  of  the  movement,  who 
entered  into  rest  during  the  years  1891-1892. 
Many  of  those  thus  named  were  earnest 
workers  in  the  cause  for  periods  ranging  fiom 
thirty  to  sixty  years,  and  their  names  deserve 
to  be  had  in  remembrance.  January  13th, 
1891,  Rev.  A.  M'Leod,  D.D.,  Birkenhead,  aged 
72  years;  18th,  William  Kern)),  Whitstable, 

72  years;  22d,  Thomas  Creighton,  Salford, 

73  years;  24th,  Peter  Carigan,  London,  80 
years;  on  the  same  day  Edward  Grubb  of 
Harrogate,  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  the 
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movement,  originallyof  Preston, aged  81  years; 
and  on  the  25tli,  Dr.  William  Meuzies  of  Edin- 
burgh, aged  84  years.  Early  in  February  John 
Weightman,  Northampton,  “the  local  Nestor 
of  teetotalism,”  aged  90  years;  11th,  Hudson 
Scott,  Carlisle,  82  years;  20th,  James  Bain, 
Bannockburn,  74  years.  March  4th,  John 
Davie,  Dunfermline,  aged  91  years;  I7th, 
John  Garth  Thornton,  Bristol,  for  nearly  40 
years  secretary  of  the  Western  Temperance 
League,  aged  73  years.  April  8th,  William 
Barron  of  Elvaston,  Derby,  aged  85  years;  in 
the  same  month.  Mi'.  John  Pairman,  Glasgow, 
aged  71  years.  On  May  12th,  Samuel  Langley, 
Malvern,  aged  71  years;  and  on  the  19th, 
Joseph  Wild  of  Huddersfield,  67  years.  June 
1st,  T.  Hattersley,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  aged 
84  years ; 4th,  James  Mudie,  J.P.,  Montrose, 
80years.  On  the  13th  July,  Alderman  Thom  as 
P.  Barkas,  president  of  the  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  Temperance  Society,  aged  72  years;  18th, 
Eev.  John  Inglis,  Kirkcowan,  85  years ; and 
on  the  29th,  the  Kev.  James  Towers,  B.A., 
Birkenhead,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Scottish 
pioneers,  aged  83  years.  August  2d,  1891,  Eev. 
Owen  Thomas,  D.D.,  Liverpool,  one  of  the 
Welsh  temperance  pioneers,  aged  79  years; 
6th,  William  Eenwick,  Wishaw,  89  years; 
14th,  Eev.  W.  Moister,  Sedburg,  83  years; 
16th,  A.  D.  Stewart,  Kilmarnock,  82  years; 
and  on  the  18th,  Thomas  Cramp,  East  Grin- 
stead,  aged  81  years.  September  12th,  ex- 
Bailie  John  Burt,  Glasgow,  aged  72  years; 
13th,  William  Hislop,  Earlston,  Scotland,  82 
years;  18th,  E.  Hird,  Bradford,  69  years;  same 
date,  Thomas  Todd,  Carlisle,  70  years,  and 
Dr.  W.  J.  Squai'e,  Plymouth,  78  years;  24th, 
William  Porteous,  Dalkeith,  87  years.  Novem- 
ber 7th,  1891,  H.  T.  M'lver,  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man,  aged  64  years ; W.  A.  Pallister,  Leeds, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  faithful  of  the 
Yorkshire  pioneers,  78  years;  18th,  Eev.  A. 
Fairbairn,  Perth,  73  years;  21st,  Eev.  John 
Eankine,  Cupar  Fife,  83  years;  25th,  Samuel 
Wilkinson,  Duckinfield,  84  years;  27th,  John 
Jasper,  Farnley,  Leeds,  best  known  as  “the 
Lowmoor  Ironworker,”  75  years;  in  the  same 


month,  James  Allan,  Dundee,  82  years,  and 
James  Eae,  Falkirk,  67  years.  December 
28th,  1891,  J.  W.  Manning,  Toi'onto,  Canada, 
the  popular  advocate  of  prohibition,  aged  66 
years;  29th,  Eev.  A.  Davidson,  Barrhead,  68 
years;  same  date,  James  Baird,  Pollokshaws, 
50  years. 

January  4th,  1892,  Eobert  Hill,  Swindon, 
aged  70  years;  5th,  John  Carter,  Liverpool, 
82  years;  9th,  James  Harvey,  Campbeltown; 
15th,  Eev.  E.  Lant  Carpenter,  Bridport; 
John  Eipley,  Plymouth,  69  years ; 19th,  Mrs. 
D.  Melvin,  Paisley,  80  years;  20th,  Miss  Eaper, 
Manchester,  75  years;  29th,  Eev.  Thomas 
Hutton,  M.  A.,  Stilton  Eectory,  76  years. 
February  3d,  1892,  Howard  Livesey,  Lan- 
caster (son  of  the  late  Joseph  Livesey  of  Pres- 
ton), aged  64  years.  June  16th,  1892,  John 
William  Kirton,  LL.D.,  London,  author  of 
Buy  your  Own  Cherries,  &c.,  aged  61  years. 
July  18th,  1892,  Thomas  Cook,  Leicester, 
founder  of  the  world-renowned  Cook’s  Excur- 
sions, and  one  of  the  first  teetotallers  in  Lei- 
cestershire, aged  84  years ; 21st,  W.  L.  Faire, 
Leicester,  73  years;  Gilbert  Archer,  J.  P.,  Leith, 
P.G.W.C.  Templar  of  Scotland,  64  years; 
Thomas  Cooper,  author  of  the  Purgatory  of 
Suicides,  &c.,  in  his  88th  year;  and  Eev.  John 
Thomas,  D.D.,  Liverpool,  the  popular  Welsh 
preacher,  and  historian  of  the  temperance 
movement  in  Wales;  on  the  27th,  James 
Eonald,  Gourock,  82  years.  August  1st,  James 
Cook,  Paisley,  in  his  68th  year;  August  7th, 
William  Boyle,  a native  of  Kilmarnock,  in  his 
67th  year;  August  17th,  John  Eobertson,  J.P., 
of  Dumbarton,  in  his  79th  year,  who  had  been 
an  abstainer  for  70  years,  and  along  with  his 
friend  Bailie  Buchanan  did  much  for  the  tem- 
perance cause  in  the  county. 

“ These  all  died  in  faith,”  having  received 
but  a foretaste  of  the  promises,  yet  so  much 
as  to  urge  them  to  self-sacrificing  labours  to 
bless  drink-enslaved  humanity.  They  ai-e 
some  of  the  true  heroes  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, whose  works  do  follow  them,  and  whose 
lives  should  be  an  inspiration  and  ensample 
to  others. 
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Austin,  Principal,  St.  Thomas,  iv.  186, 
187,  188,  192. 

Australia,  temperance  work  in,  ii.  218; 

iii.  266;  iv.  63,  256;  temperance  workers 
in,  ii.  220;  Good  Templars  in,  iii.  209; 
wine-growing  in,  iv.  204. 

Austria,  temperance  work  in,  ii.  210. 
Auty,  Councillor  Joseph,  Batley,  iv.  261. 
Auxiliaries  to  temperance,  ii.  112. 

Axon,  William  E.  A.,  Manchester,  iv.  38, 
144. 

Ayr,  demonstration  at,  1842,  ii.  74. 
Ayrshire,  early  work  in,  ii.  71. 

B. 

Babcock,  Rev.  D.  C.,  U.S.,  ii.  273. 
Babington,  Rev.  John,  Leicester,  i.  247. 
Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  iii.  179. 
Backhouse,  Edward,  Sunderland,  i.  206. 
Backhouse,  James,  York,  in  Africa,  ii. 
215;  in  Australia,  ii.  218;  death  of,  iii. 
171- 

Backhouse,  T.  W.,  Sunderland,  iv.  243. 
Backus,  Rev.  J.  E.  N.,  U.S.,  iii.  198. 
Baer,  Dr.,  Berlin,  iv.  31. 

Bagot,  Captain  C.  H.,  South  Australia, 
iii.  281. 

Bailey,  Captain,  Manche.ster,  ii.  32. 
Bailey,  Richard  N.,  London,  ii.  254. 
Baines,  Sir  Edward,  Leeds,  i.  169;  iv.  42, 

2X0. 

Baines,  Thomas,  Wilsden,  i.  158. 

Baird,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert,  U.S.,  ii.  206,  207. 
Baker,  Isaac,  Huddersfield,  i.  X19. 
Baker,  Richard,  Ballarat,  iii.  269. 

Baker,  Rev.  William  R.,  Shepton  Mal- 
let, i.  217,  218s. 

Balbirnie,  Dr.  John,  ii.  X73. 

Balfour,  Alexander,  Liverpool,  iii.  220. 
Balfour,  Mrs.  Clara  Lucas,  ii.  152,  202  s. 
Ball,  William,  London,  ii.  144. 

Ballarat  Temperance  League,  iii.  270. 
Ballina,  teetotal  society  at,  ii.  13. 
Ballinasloe,  early  work  at,  ii.  13. 

Balmer,  J.  S.,  Blackpool,  iii.  68. 
Banbury,  early  work  at,  i.  249. 

Bancroft,  George,  Manche.ster,  iii.  68. 
Bands,  temperance,  ii.  128. 

Bands  of  Hope,  ii.  191;  in  Southampton, 
ik  37;  who  was  their  founder?  ii.  192; 


unions  formed  in  Bradford,  Sheffield, 
Halifax,  Bristol,  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire, Leeds,  Yorkshire,  Huddersfield, 
Glasgow,  Nottingham,  Hull,  Man- 
chester, London,  Bedfordshire,  the 
Colonies,  &c.,  ii.  199;  value  of,  ii.  244; 
gathering  in  London.  1852,  iii.  49; 
started  in  Ireland,  iii.  228;  in  South 
Australia,  iii.  283;  demonstration  in 
Glasgow,  1887,  iv.  152;  movement  in 
1891,  iv.  243;  progress  in  Scotland,  iv. 
255- 

‘ Band  of  Hope  Journal,’  ii.  200. 

‘ Band  of  Hope  Melodies,’  ii.  200. 

‘ Band  of  Hope  Review,’  ii.  199,  202 
Banerjee,  Sasipada,  iii.  i8x. 

Bangkok,  liquor  traffic  at,  iv.  178. 

Banks,  William,  Middlesbrough,  i.  188. 
Bannerman,  Rev.  Dr.,  Perth,  iv.  24X. 
Baptist  Total  Abstinence  Soc.,  iii.  242; 
iv.  238,  258. 

Baptists,  temperance  work  among,  iii.  242. 
Barbadoes,  temperance  work  in,  ii.  215. 
Barber,  G.  P.,  Warrnambool,  iii.  272. 
Barber,  Rev.  J.,  Wilsden,  i.  156. 
Barberton,  Africa,  drunkenness  in,  iv.  161. 
Bardsley,  Canon  J.,  ii.  170;  iii.  4 s. 
Barella,  Dr.,  Belgium,  iv.  31. 

Barkas,  Thomas  P.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

i.  198;  iii.  63;  iv.  241,  262. 

Barker,  Joseph,  i.  X43,  209  ; iii.  236. 
Barker,  Thomas  H.,  i.  234  ; ii.  156,  279; 

iii.  105,  107,  2x7;  iv.  26,  154. 

Barker,  Canon  W.,  West  Cowes,  iii.  15, 

229s;  iv.  2XX. 

Barley-wine  among  the  ancients,  i.  xo. 
Barlow,  James,  Bolton,  iii.  214,  2x5  s; 

iv.  41. 

Barlow,  W.  J.,  London,  iv.  148. 
Barnaby,  Sir  Nathaniel,  iii.  86. 
Barnardo’s  Homes,  iii.  173. 

Barnes,  Rev.  Albert,  ii.  222,  224  s. 
Barnes,  Rev.  H.  P.,  U.S.,  iii.  200,  201. 
Barney,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  America,  iv.  200. 
Barnsley  Temperance  Society,  i.  X74. 
Barnum,  Phineas  Taylor,  ii.  249. 

Baron,  Rev.  R.  B.,  iv.  199. 

Barrett,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Liverpool,  iv.  209. 
Barrett,  Richard,  junr.,  London,  i.  73. 
Barron,  William,  Derbyshire,  iii.  138. 
Barrow,  Alderman,  Birmingham,  iv.  201. 
Barrow,  Rev.  John  H.,  Market  Drayton, 

ii.  174. 

Barrow-in-Furness,  work  in,  iii.  219. 
Barth,  M.,  France,  iii.  249. 

Bartholomew,  Thos. , Lincolnshire,  i v.  207. 
Bartle,  Thomas,  Wilsden,  i.  158. 
Batchelor,  William,  Dunstable,  i.  254. 
Bateman,  Rev.  D.,  Rhosycaerau,  iv.  94. 
Bates,  Isaiah,  Lincolnshire,  iv.  207. 

Bath,  early  teetotalism  in,  i.  225,  226. 
Batley,  temperance  society  at,  i.  171; 

mayor  and  mayoress  of,  iv.  261. 

Batten,  Dr.  R.  W.,  Gloucester,  iv.  201. 
Battersby,  Canon  T.  D.,Keswick,iii.  229. 
Bayard,  Dr.,  quoted,  i.  32. 

Bayidon,  Richard,  letter  of,  i.  174. 
Baylee,  Rev.  Dr.  J.,  St.  Aidan’s  College, 

iii.  230. 

Bayly,  Captain  George,  iii.  88. 

Bazaar,  first,  in  aid  of  teetotalism,  ii.  49; 
at  Huddersfield,  1841,  ii.  106;  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  1858,  iii.  62. 

Bazin,  Dr.,  Montreal,  iv.  190. 
Beaconsfield  government,  action  of,  iv.  29. 
Beagley,  Richard,  Hastings,  ii.  35. 

Beale,  David,  Hull,  i.  181. 

Bealey,  R.  R.,  Rochdale,  ii.  138. 
Beardsall,  Rev.  Francis,  i.  128  s;  ii.  154, 
155- 

Beaton,  J.,  Inverness,  iv.  247. 

Beattie,  Alexander,  temp,  agent,  ii.  80. 


Beaumont,  Dr.  Thomas,  Bradford,  i.  64, 
183;  ii.  25,  62,  172;  iii.  X06. 

Beaumont,  Dr.  Wm.,  U.S.,  ii.  167. 
Beavan,  Councillor  and  Mrs.  Ebenezcr, 
Cardin',  iv.  102,  X58,  159s,  259. 

Beaver  River,  Nova  Scotia,  i.  45 
Beavis,  Charles  T.,  Bath,  i.  226. 
Bechuanaland,  temperance  in,  iv.  167,170. 
Beckett,  James,  Dublin,  iv.  211. 

Beckett,  William,  Manchester,  iv.  45. 
Beckwith,  Thomas,  Tyneside,  iii.  64. 
Bedford,  Mr.,  London,  iv.  143. 

Beecher,  Rev.  Dr.  C.,  U.S.,  iii.  36. 
Beecher,  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman,  i.  34  s,  35,  36, 
37f  38;  ii.  152:  “>•  50* 

Beehive  Section  of  Cadets,  xv.  82. 

Beer,  composition  and  cost  of  English,  i. 
136;  among  the  early  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans, i.  xi;  increase  of  tax  on,  iv,  197. 
Beer  Adulteration  Bills,  iv.  66,  112,  141, 
196. 

Beer  bill  of  1830,  i.  t8,  49,  99;  iii.  X31,  134. 
Beer  Dealers’  Retail  Licenses  Act  (1880) 
Amendment  Bill,  iv.  67. 

Beer-shop  system  in  England,  ii.  247. 
Pegg,  Arthur,  Dundee,  iii.  40. 

Beggs,  Thomas,  London,  ii.  77, 151,  185; 
iii.  xois,  X06. 

Behrends,  Rev.  A.  J.  F. , Cleveland,iii.256. 
Belfast,  early  work  at,  i.  53;  ii.  12;  iii.  X7. 
Belgium,  drink  statistics  of,  iv.  182,  183; 

restriction  in,  iv,  182. 

Bell,  Charles,  Middlesbrough,  i.  187. 
Bell,  Rev.  J.  W. , Manitoba, iv.  187, 188,189, 
Bell,  William,  Victoria,  iii.  270. 

Bellman  or  crier,  temperance,  i.  156. 
Belper  Teetotal  Society,  i.  244. 

Beman,  Rev.  Dr.  N.  S.  S.,  U.S.,  ii.  275. 
Benares,  temperance  work  in,  iv.  176, 177. 
Bendigo  Total  Abstinence  Soc.,  iii.  268. 
Bengal,  drink  statistics  of,  iv.  178. 
Bennet,  Andrew,  Glasgow,  iv.  107. 
Bennett,  John  Anderson,  ii.  241. 

Bennett,  N.,  Dublin,  iii.  143. 

Bennetts,  Rev.  G.  A.,  ii.  58;  iii.  232. 
Benson,  Alderman  Robt.,  Preston,  iv.  38. 
Benson,  Archbishop,  i.  xix. 

Benson,  Edwin  B.,  Shrewsbury,  iv.  215. 
Bent,  Charles,  Manchester,  ii.  264. 
Bergen  licensing  system,  iv.  16. 

Berlin,  convention  at,  1845,  iii  2x1. 
Bessborodko,  Count  Kuscheloff,  ii.  212. 
Bessbrook,  near  Newry,  iii.  xxx. 

Bevan,  Archdeacon,  Carmarthen,  iv.  93. 
Beverley  Total  Abstinence  Soc.,  i.  181. 
Bezazawski,  Rev.  Stephen,  Hanover,  ii. 
210. 

Bible  Christians  or  Cowherdites,  i.  30; 

ii.  155:  iii.  239. 

Bible  Christians!  Methodist),  work  among, 

iii.  239. 

‘ Bible  Temperance  Educator,’  xi.  165. 
Bible  wine  question,  early  discussions  on, 
i.  81. 

Bickford,  Rev.  James,  Adelaide,  iii.  282. 
Biddulph,  Lady  Elizabeth,  iv.  201. 

Bills  introduced  in  session  1890,  iv.  226. 
Binder,  E.  W.,  Victoria,  iii.  271. 
Bingham,  William,  Birmingham,  iv.  214s. 
Bingham,  Wm.  and  Mrs.,  Chesterfield, 

i.  243:  ii.  113. 

Binns,  David,  Halifax,  i.  175. 
Biographical  sketches,  character  and 
sources  of  the,  i.  5. 

Birch,  J.  A.,  London,  iv.  201. 

Birch,  Mrs.  Jane,  Liverpool,  iv.  i6o. 
Birkbeck,  Sir  E.,  and  labourers’  beer, 

iv.  X5I. 

Birkenhead,  festivalsat,  X855,  iii.  59;  1856, 
iii.  60. 

Birkett,  G.  H.,  Dublin,  i.  69,  129,  130; 

ii.  X,  283. 
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Birley,  Hugh,  Manchester,  iii.  249. 
Birmingham,  Mr  Liveseyat,  1834,  i.  115: 
temperance  reformers  of,  i.  245,  247; 
Templary  instituted  at,  iii.  204. 
Birmingham  Female  Temp.  Soc.,  ii.  16. 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  District 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Tem- 
perance instituted,  1856,  iii.  58. 

Birstall  Temperance  Society,  i.  171. 

Birt,  Mrs.,  Liverpool,  iii.  177. 

Biscombe,  William,  temp,  agent,  ii.  21, 
Bishop,  F.  S.,  Swansea,  iv.  102. 

Bishop,  Rev.  Francis, Chesterfield,iii.244. 
Blaby,  George,  London,  ii.  203. 

Black,  Alex.,  financial  agent,  iv.  107. 
Black,  James,  Pennsylvania,  iii.  202. 
Black,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Inverness,  iv.  247. 
Blackburn,  temperance  work  at,  in  1831 
and  183s,  i.  75,  133. 

Blackball,  Alexander,  Inverness,  iv.  251. 
Blackwood,  Sir  S.  A.,  iv.  69. 

Blackwood,  William,  Dundee,  iv.  106. 
Blades,  John  H.,  West  Bromwich,  ii.  153. 
Blaikie,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.,  iii.  110;  iv.  211. 
Blair,  Senator,  New  Hampshire,  iv.  130, 
131- 

Blow,  John,  Lincolnshire,  iv.  207. 

Blue  Cross  Society,  iv.  180. 

Blue  Ribbon  movement,  in  Southampton, 
ii.  38;  in  Dundee,  iii.  43;  origin  of,  iv. 
32 ; in  Wales,  iv.  100. 

* Blue  Ribbon  Chronicle,’  iv.  33. 

Blue  Ribbon  Life  Insurance  Co.,  iii.  157; 
iv.  89. 

Blyth,  Alexander,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

ii.  123,  125  s,  179,  263. 

Blyth,  Rev.  George,  Jamaica,  ii.  213,  215. 
Boards  of  guardians,  feasts  of,  i.  116. 
Bodmin  temperance  society,  ii.  47. 
Bodwell,  Governor,  Maine,  iv.  130. 
Boehmert,  Professor  V.,  Dresden,  iv.  i8o. 
Bolton  New  Temp.  Society,  1833,  i.  113. 
Bombay,  temperance  society  at,  ii.  213; 

drink  statistics  of,  iv.  178. 

Bonallo,  Rev.  Mr.,  Auldearn,  iv.  248. 
Bonar,  Rev.  Dr.  Horatius,  Kelso,  iii.  19. 
Bond,  Major,  Montreal,  iv.  188. 

Bond  of  Hope,  ii.  196. 

Bonner,  W.  Harding,  conductor,  iv.  140. 
Bonomi,  Joseph,  London,  ii.  254. 
Bonwick,  James,  Victoria,  ii.  218;  iii.  285; 
iv.  203. 

Booth,  Charles,  Ripley,  iv.  87. 

Booth,  Alderman  George,  Manchester,  i. 
154- 

Booth,  John  Clegg,  Bradford,  i.  155 ; ii, 
^55,  264:  iii.  54  s. 

Booth,  R.  T.,  U.S.,  iv.  33,  34,  217. 
Booth,  (General)  William,  iii.  246. 

Booth,  Mrs.  (General),  iii.  247. 

Booth,  Mrs.  Bramwell,  iv.  260. 

Boothby,  Chief-justice,  Adelaide,  ii.  219. 
Bootle,  Veto  League  formed  at,  iv.  109. 
Border  Temperance  Union,  iii.  32. 
Boreland,  Edward,  Liverpool,  iv.  216. 
Bormond,  Joseph,  i.  2,  185s;  ii.  178;  iii. 
46,  127:  iv.  26. 

Bottcher,  Pastor  J.  H.,  ii.  209  s;  iii.  159. 
Bourne,  Rev.  Hugh,  iii.  7 s,  233. 

Bourne,  Stephen,  F.S.A.,  iv.  201,  202. 
Bousfield,  Mrs.,  Bedford,  iv.  200. 
Bowen,  Dr.  J.  A.,  Preston,  iii.  204,  205  s, 
209. 

Bowen,  Rev.  John,  Pontypool,  iv.  92. 
Bowen,  John,  Merthyr,  iv.  100. 

Bowes,  Rev.  John,  quoted,  ii.  27. 

Bowly,  Christopher,  Cirencester,  i.  219 ; 

iii.  101. 

Bowly,  Samuel,  Gloucester,  i.  73,  219;  ii. 

147  ; iii.  loi  s ; iv.  109. 

Bowman,  Eddowes,  Varteg,  iv.  96,  99. 
Bowman,  Frederic  H.,  Halifax,  iv.  43. 


Boyce,  Rev.  Francis  B.,  Sydney,  iii.  276, 
277. 

Boycotting  non-teetotallers,  ii.  29. 

Boyd,  Rev.  H.  J.,  Huddersfield,  iv.  tio. 
Boylan,  Jack,  Dublin,  iii.  226. 

Boyle,  Dr.,  an  abstainer,  i.  25. 

Bradfield,  Rev.  R.  E.,  Rushden,  iii.  60. 
Bradford,  temp.  soc.  formed  at,  1830,  i.  63; 
Joseph  Livesey  at,  1835,  i.  155;  tem- 
perance halls  at,  i.  183 : ii.  30. 
Bradford  Long  Pledge  Association,  ii.  155. 
Bradlaugh,  Charles,  M.P.,  iv.  150. 
Bradlaugh,  William,  iii.  61. 

Bradley,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  London,  iv.  189. 
Bradley,  Henry,  Preston,  i.  87,  114,  133, 
173- 

Bradley,  Jacob,  Chesterfield,  i.  244. 
Bradley,  William,  Warrington,  iii.  142. 
Bradshaw,  Joseph,  Bolton,  ii.  24. 
Bradshaw  Temperance  Society,  i.  164. 
Brahmins,  temperance  among  the,  i.  22. 
Bramwell,  Thomas,  Bolton,  iii.  238. 
Breconshire,  work  in,  iv.  95. 

Brentall,  Miss,  Brisbane,  iv.  63. 

Brett,  Frederick  W.,  Cardiff,  iv.  78. 
Brewers  in  1822,  i.  17. 

Brewing  trade,  profits  of  the,  iii.  123. 
Brewster,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  Montrose,  iii. 
23- 

Brewster,  Rev.  Patrick,  Paisley,  iii.  23. 
Brewster  Sessions  Work,  iv.  242. 

Bridge,  Dr.,  Westminster  Abbey,  iv. 
139- 

Bridgewater  Total  Abstinence  Society 
formed,  1836,  i.  225. 

Bridlington  teetotal  society,  i.  181. 
Briggs,  Hon.  George  N.,  Massachusetts, 

ii.  224,  229. 

Bright,  Jacob,  Rochdale,  ii.  23. 

Bright,  John,  ii.  23,  24,  79,  io6 ; iii.  253; 
iv.  40,  42. 

Brighton,  early  work  at,  ii.  36. 

Brighton  Band  of  Hope,  ii.  191. 

Brignal,  William  A., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

iii.  63  s;  iv.  152,  209. 

Brimelow,  William,  i.  131;  iii.  238. 

Brin’s  oxygenated  lemon-water,  iv.  155. 
Brisbane  Band  of  Hope,  iii.  278. 

Brisbane  Total  Abstinence  Society,  iii. 

271,  278. 

Bristol,  early  work  at,  i.  72,  73,  220;  an- 
nual fetes  at,  i.  222. 

Bristol  and  Somerset  Total  Abstinence 
Association,  i.  226:  iii.  49. 

* Bristol  Temperance  Herald,'  i.  221,  226. 
Bristol,  Rev.  D.  W.,  U.S.,  iii.  200. 
British  and  Colonial  Temperance  Con- 
gress, London,  1886,  iv.  139;  memorial 
of,  iv.  171;  charges  by,  iv.  174. 

British  and  Foreign  Temp.  Soc.  1831,  i. 
73;  its  pledge,  i.  108;  annual  meetings, 
1833-4,  1835,  i.  113;  opposes 

teetotalism,  i.  143,  227;  ii.  24;  secession 
from  its  ranks,  ii.  24:  meeting  in  Lon- 
don, 1840,  ii.  144;  dissolution  of,  ii.  248. 
British  and  Foreign  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Intemperance  formed — its 
officials,  ii.  143;  constitution  of,  ii.  144: 
known  as  the  “ Suppression  Society,” 
M5- 

British  and  Foreign  United  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society  proposed,  ii.  146. 
British  and  Foreign  School  for  Orphans 
of  Members  of  Temperance  Societies, 
ii.  144- 

‘ British  and  Foreign  Temp.  Herald,’ 

i.  108. 

British  Guiana,  teetotalism  in,  iii.  193. 
British  League  of  Juvenile  Abstainers, 

ii.  191. 

British  Medical  Association,  i.  xxv ; iv. 
238,  259. 


British  Medical  Temperance  Association, 
iv.  6,  9,  241. 

British  North  America,  early  movement 
in,  i.  45. 

British  Teetotal  Temperance  Society,  i. 
228,  230. 

* British  Temp.  Advocate,’  i.  167:  iii.  72. 
^British  Temp.  Advocate  and  Journal,' 
ii-  33- 

‘British  Temperance  Almanack,’  i.  168. 
British  Temperance  Association  ( League) 
formed,  1835,  i.  142;  abandons  the 
moderation  pledge,  ii.  20;  pledge  of, 
ii.  141;  name  altered  to  League,  iii.  54; 
its  attitude  on  Sunday  closing,  iii.  164; 
annual  conferences:  1836,  ii.  20;  1837, 

i,  173:  1838,  ii.  18:  1839,  99:  1840,  105: 
1841,  106,  107;  1842,  io8;  1843,  108; 
1844,  149; — 1846,  iii.  i;  1847,  2;  1848, 
4;  1849,  ii.  252:  1850,  iii.  46;  1851,  46; 
1852,  49:  1853,  50:  1854,  54:  1855,  60: 
1856,  60;  1857,  61:  1858,  68;  1859,  71: 
i86o,  72;  1861,  72,  206;  1862,  125; 
1863,  126;  1864,  160;  1865,  160;  1866, 
162;  1867,  164;  1868,  164;  1869,  171; 
1870,  17X;  1871,  184;  1872,  185;  1873, 
214;  1874,  219;  1875,  220; — 1876,  iv.  ii; 
1877,  30;  1878,  30;  1879,  35;  1880,  36; 
1881,  42;  1882,  67;  1883,  70;  1884,  108; 
1885,  109;  1886,  140;  1887,  154;  1888, 
210;  1889,  198;  1891,  242;  1892,  261. 

British  Templars,  iii.  210. 

British  Women’s  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, iii.  257,  258  ; iv.  153,  200,  239,  260. 
British  Women’s  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, Scottish  Christian  Union,  iii.  260. 

‘ British  Workman,’  ii.  202. 

British  Workman  Public-houses,  iii.  211. 
Britons,  ancient,  abstainers,  i.  21. 
Broadbent,  Rev.  John,  Knighton,  iv.  213. 
Brodbelt,  John,  Preston,  i.  89;  ii.  15. 
Brodie,  William,  Belhaven,  iii.  58. 
Bromley,  Rev.  J.,  Rotherham,  ii.  loi,  154. 
Brooks,  Rev.  George,  iv.  145,  147. 
Brotchie,  Capt.  Donald,  Greenock,  ii.  80. 
Brotherton,  Joseph,  M.P.,  Salford,  i.  135, 
143- 

Brough,  William,  Paisley,  ii.  67. 
Brougham,  Lord,  on  intemperance,  ii.  93. 
Brown,  Mrs.  A.  C.,  iii.  50. 

Brown,  Elijah,  Boston,  i.  251. 

Brown,  George,  Halifax,  ii.  25. 

Brown,  Henry,  Luton,  i.  253. 

Brown,  Rev.  Hugh  S.,  Liverpool,  ii.  251. 
Brown,  John,  Southampton,  ii.  38. 
Brown,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,  Glasgow,  iii.  17; 
iv  202. 

Brown,  Rev,  Dr.  R.  A.,  Pennsylvania, 

ii.  274. 

Brown,  Thomas,  Dundee,  iii.  40. 

Brown,  T.  Lawson,  Belfast,  iv.  143. 
Brown,  W.  E.,  Long  Eaton,  i.  245. 
Brown,  Rev.  Walter,  iv.  202. 

Browne,  John  M.,  Darlington,  iii.  65. 
Brownsland  Temperance  Home,  iii.  260. 
Bruce,  Hon.  Thomas  C.,  iii.  35 
Bruce  Bill,  the,  iii.  248. 

Brumby,  John,  Bath,  i.  226. 

Brunnen  table-water,  iv.  155. 

Brunonian  system,  the,  iv.  8. 

Brunskill,  Wm.,  Manchester,  iii.  217. 
Brunswick,  convention  at,  1847,  211. 

Brussels,  congress  at,  1856,  ii.  211;  anti- 
slavery  convention,  iv.  239. 

Bryce,  James,  M.P.,  iv.  171,  175. 
Buchanan,  W.  W.,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
iv.  184,  186,  187,  192. 

Buckingham,  James  Silk,  i.  109s;  his 
motion  for  a select  committee,  1834, 
i.  no;  names  of  the  committee  and 
the  witnesses,  i.  in;  his  temperance 
addresses,  i.  112;  returned  for  Sheffield 
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Buckingham,  J.  S. — 
in  1832,  i.  135:  advocates  a Maine 
Law,  ii.  279;  visits  United  States,  1839, 

ii.  223;  his  ‘ Earnest  Plea/  iii.  47. 
Buckingham,  Hon.  Wm.  A.,  Connecticut, 

ii.  271. 

Buckley,  John,  Leicester,  i.  249. 

Buell,  Mrs,  Caroline  B.,  Chicago,  iv.  62. 
Buglass,  Rev.  John  B.,  iv.  213. 

Bullock,  Robert,  Brisbane,  iii.  278. 
Bulmer,  J.  T.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  iv. 
186,  188,  192. 

Bulphin,  William,  Bristol,  i.  221. 

Burder,  Rev.  John,  Clifton,  i.  223. 
Burgess,  A.  H.,  Leicester,  iv.  42. 

Burke,  Father  Tom,  iii.  222. 

Burleigh,  W.  H.,  Brooklyn,  ii.  271. 
Burmah,  licensing  in,  iv.  171,  175. 

Burne,  Peter,  Macclesfield,  ii.  152. 
Burnett,  Matthew,  the  “Father  Mathew 
of  Australia,”  iii.  267. 

Burnley,  temperance  hall  at,  ii.  30;  test- 
ballot  at,  1887,  iv.  156. 

Burnley  United  Temp.  Society,  iv.  140. 
Bums,  Dr.,  Edinburgh,  ii.  171. 

Burns,  Rev.  Dr.  Dawson,  on  communion 
wine,  ii.  158;  explains  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance,  ii.  280;  iv.  180;  sketch  of, 

ii.  288;  appointed  secretary  to  National 
Temperance  Society,  iii.  49  ; a prize 
essayist,  iii.  166;  on  Professor  Levi’s 
statistics,  iii.  1 82 ; an  active  Good  Temp- 
lar, iii.  204;  his  jubilee  ode,  iv.  24;  in 
London,  1889,  iv.  203;  at  Glasgow 
congress,  1888,  iv.  211;  at  Baptist 
annual  meeting,  1892,  iv.  258. 

Burns,  Rev.  Dr.  Islay,  quoted,  iii.  20. 
Burns,  Rev.  Dr.  Jabez,  London,  i.  232  s; 

ii.  140,  IS4,  279;  iii.  49,  54,  127. 

Bums,  John,  of  Dublin,  iii.  143. 

Burns,  Robert,  drinking  habits  of,  i.  25. 
Bums,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.,  Kilsyth,  iii.  20. 
Burritt,  Elihu,  ii.  152,  256s. 

Burrows,  Dr.  John,  Liverpool,  i.  152. 
Burslem,  early  work  at,  i.  247. 

Burt,  Thomas,  M.P.,  ii.  178s,  263. 
Burton  Brewery  Co.,  profits  of,  iv.  141. 
Burtt,  J.  G.,  Melbourne,  iii.  267. 
Bustard,  John,  Salford,  ii.  261. 

Buxton,  Charles,  quoted,  ii.  278. 

Byrne,  Rev.  Patrick,  Trenton,  ,U.S.,  iii. 
222. 

Bystrom,  Jakob,  Sweden,  iv.  180 

C. 

Cabman’s  Bishop,  the,  Liverpool,  iv.  114. 
Cadbury,  Benjamin  Head,  Birmingham, 
i.  116. 

Cadbury,  James,  Banbury,  i.  116. 
Cadbury,  John,  Birmingham,  i.  53, 115s. 
Cadbury,  Richard  Tapper,  Birmingham, 
i.  116. 

Cadet  Day  of  Royal  Templars,  iv.  187. 
Cadets  of  Temperance,  ii.  230,  242;  iii. 
199;  iv.  85. 

Cadets  of  Temperance,  Liberia,  iv.  160. 
Cadet  Templars  of  Temperance,  iv.  185. 
Cafes,  temperance,  Liverpool,  iii.  212. 
Caine,  Rev.  Thomas,  Lonan,  ii.  15. 
Caine,  Rev.  William,  Manchester,  ii.  15; 

iii.  15,  125,  145s. 

Caine,  William  S.,  M.P.,  ii.  285;  iii.  163, 
242,  265:  iv.  47,  108,  141,  145,  173,  174, 
175*  176,  198,  202,  21 1,  224,  236,  244, 
261. 

Caine,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  iv.  200,  239,  260. 
Cairns,  Principal  John,  D.D.,  Edinburgh, 

iv.  104,  202. 

Calcutta  Temp.  Society,  1835,  ii.  212. 


Calderwood,  Professor,  Edinburgh,  iv.72. 
California,  prohibition  in,  iv.  129. 
Calvert,  John,  Middlesbrough,  i.  189. 
Calvert,  John  S.,  Middlesbrough,  i.  189. 
Calvert,  Rev.  J.,  Attercliffe,  iii.  240. 
Calvinistic  Methodists  of  South  Wales, 
iv.  92. 

‘Cambrian,’  the,  iv.  99. 

Cambridge,  intemperance  at,  iii.  15. 
Cameron,  Commander,  iv.  163. 

Cameron,  Dr.  Charles,  M.P.,  iv.  155. 
Cameron,  Hon.  Malcolm,  Canada,  ii. 
235  s 239:  iv.  202. 

Camp  of  Royal  Templars  at  Montreal, 
1890,  iv.  186. 

Campbell,  Alex.,  of  Monzie,  iii.  35. 
Campbell,  James  G.,  Sunderland,  iii.  204. 
Campbell,  Dr.  John,  editor  of  ‘Christian 
Witness,’  ii.  152;  iii.  2,  52. 

Campbell,  Rev.  P.  C.,  Caputh,  iii.  26. 
Campbell,  Richardson,  iv.  80. 

Campbell,*  Rev.  R.  H.,  Belfast,  ii.  190. 
Canada,  teetotalism  in,  ii.  233;  prohibi- 
tory districts  in,  iii.  114;  commission  of 
inquiry,  1874 — local  option  !in,  iii.  261; 
reports  on  prohibition  in,  iii.  264;  the 
movement  in,  iv.  184;  prohibition  par- 
ties in — conference  of  Methodists  in, 
1890,  iv.  193. 

Canada  Temperance  Act,  iii.  261,  264. 
Canada  Temperance  Union,  ii.  236. 
‘Canada  Casket,’  ii.  233. 

‘Canada  Temperance  Advocate,’  ii.  233. 
Canadian  Dominion  Alliance,  iii.  265. 
Canadian  Royal  Commission  on  Prohi- 
bition appointed,  1892,  iv.  194. 
Canadian  Women’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  iii.  257. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  iv.  28. 
Canterbury,  temperance  debate  at,  1885, 
iv.  214. 

Canterbury  Temperance  Society,  ii.  37. 
‘Cantor  Lectures,*  iv.  9. 

Cape  Colony,  commission  appointed  in, 
iv.  168. 

Capital  invested  and  persons  employed 
in  liquor  trade,  iii.  181;  iv.  257. 

Capper,  John  S.,  London,  i.  72,  109; 

iii.  128. 

Capper,  Samuel,  Manchester,  ii.  135s,  265. 

‘ Caravan,’  the,  iv.  203. 

Card, Nathaniel, Manchester,  ii.  279, 283s. 
Cardiganshire,  work  in,  iv.  91. 

Carlile,  Mrs.,  Dublin,  ii.  192,  194,  197. 
Carlisle,  temperance  work  at,  1837,  i.  203. 
Carlisle,  Bishop  of,  iv.  152. 

Carlisle,  Earl  and  Countess  of,  iv.  242. 
Carmarthenshire,  work  in,  i.  213;  iv.  93. 
Carmichael,  Dr.  N.,  iv.  211. 

Carmichael,  Rev.  Peter,  London,  iv.  152. 
Carmichael,  William,  Liverpool,  iv.  84. 
Carnarvon,  conference  at,  1837,  i.  214. 
Carolina,  North,  prohibition  in,  iv.  122. 
Carolina,  South,  prohibition  in,  iv.  122. 
Carpenter,  Dr.  Alfred,  iv.  155. 

Carpenter,  Miss  Mary,  iii.  9,  10,  181. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  Ohio,  iii.  254. 
Carpenter,  Rev.  Phillip  Pearsall,  iii.  9. 
Carpenter,  Rev.  R.  Lant,  iii.  8;  iv.  262. 
Carpenter,  Dr.  W.  B.,  iii.  9,  45. 

Carr,  Canon,  Liverpool,  iii.  223. 

Carr,  Rev.  George  W. , New  Ross,  i.  50, 
56,  108. 

Carr,Thomas,  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  i.  198. 
Carrick,  Thomas,  Kendal,  ii.  292. 

Carse,  Mrs.  Matilda  B.,  U.S.,  iv.  60,  64. 
Carson,  J.  H.,  Montreal,  iv.  191,  192. 
Carter,  John,  Liverpool,  i.  150;  iv.  262. 
Carthage,  temperance  in,  i.  21. 
Cartsdyke,  Greenock,  societies  at,  1818, 
i-  31- 

Carty,  William,  Dublin,  iii.  228. 


Cary,  Samuel  F.,  U.S.,  ii.  226s;  iii.  171. 
Case,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  U.S.,  iv.  60. 

Cass,  General  Lewis,  Michigan,  i.  45;  ii. 
222. 

Cassell,  John,  London,  i.  118,  234s,  250, 
258;  ii.  105,  252,  262. 

Ca.ssidy,  John,  Warrington,  i.  132. 
Castes,  Indian,  abandon  liquor-drinking, 

iv.  176. 

Castle  Howard,  temperance  demonstra- 
tion at,  1891,  iv.  242. 

Castlebar,  early  work  at,  ii.  12,  13. 
Castleden,  Rev.  Michael,  ii.  249. 
‘Catechism  of  Temperance,*  ii.  207. 
Catholic  Church,  temperance  societies  of, 

iii.  223,  225. 

Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union,  iii.  223. 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  Ame- 
rica, iii.  222. 

Catholic  Union  for  the  Observance  of 
Total  Abstinence,  iii,  225. 

Catlow,  Zechariah,  Manchester,  iv.  78. 
Cauderlier,  Mr.,  iv.  179. 

Caughey,  Rev.  James,  Canada,  ii.  235. 
‘Cause  of  the  People,’  ii.  246. 

Caygill,  Obed,  Bradford,  iii.  178. 
Centennial  Temperance  Congress,  Syd- 
ney, 1888,  iii.  276. 

Central  Association  for  Stopping  the  Sale 
of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday, 

iii.  161,  170,  249,  250;  iv.  43. 

Central  Temperance  Association,  i.  249; 

ii.  149,  245,  246;  iii.  62,  102. 

Ceylon,  temperance  in,  iv.  174. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  Birmingham,  iv.  15. 
Chambers,  Garry,  U.S.,  iii.  200. 
Chambers,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  Philadelphia, 
ii.  275. 

Chance,  Harry,  U.S.,  iii.  202. 

Channel  Islands,  Good  Templars  in,  iii. 
209. 

Channing,  Rev.  W.  E.,  iii.  50. 

Chant,  Mrs.  Ormiston,  iv.  153,  157. 
Chapin,  Rev.  Dr.  C.,  Connecticut,  L 40. 
Chapman,  George  H.,  U.S.,  iv.  136. 
Chapman,  Major,  Maine,  iv.  131. 
Charlemagne’s  decree,  803,  i.  21. 

Charles,  Rev.  Principal  David,  Trevecca 
College,  iv.  93,  94,  96,  100. 

Charleton,  Robert  and  Mrs.,  Bristol,  i. 
221,  222  s. 

Charlton,  Edward  N.,  Sunderland,  ii. 
291. 

Charlton,  George,  Gateshead,  i.  186, 
195s;  ii.  118. 

Charlotte  county,  N.  B.,  voting  in,  iv,  194. 
Chamley,  Robert,  Preston,  iii.  171. 
Charriar,  Vira  Raghava,  iv.  237. 

Charts  and  diagrams,  temperance,  iv,  218. 
Chase,  Hon.  Simeon  B.,  U.S.,  iii.  200s; 

iv.  12. 

Chase,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  U.S.,  iii.  20a 
Chassagne,  M.,  iv.  31. 

Chatelaine,  Rev.  Pr.,  Geneva,  iv.  29. 
Chator,  Edward,  Nottingham,  i.  243,  244. 
Chattanooga,  conventions  at,  1871-73, 
ii.  276. 

Chattel  mortgages,  iv.  54. 

Chautauqua,  meeting  at,  iii.  257 
Cheetham,  James,  Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
i.  154. 

Cheever,  Dr.  George,  ii.  222. 

Chelmsford  Temp.  Assoc.,  ii.  142. 
Chelsea,  work  at,  i.  236,  240;  iii.  144. 
Cherokee  Temperance  Society,  ii.  244. 
Cheshire,  F.  R.,  iv.  211. 

Chesson,  Frederick  Wm.,  iv.  162,  163. 
Chester,  temp,  work  in  district,  i.  208. 
Chester  Christian  Temp.  Soc.,  i.  209. 
Chester  Temperance  Society,  i.  95,  208. 
Chester,  Rev.  R.,  York,  i.  177. 
Chesterfield,  early  work  at,  i.  243. 
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Chesterfield,  Lord,  quoted,  i.  15. 
Chevreul,  M.,  French  chemist,  iv.  88. 
Chewings,  Hannah,  Australia,  iv.  63. 
Cheyne,  Dr.  John,  i.  55,  78;  ii.  172. 
Chicago,  Sunday  closing  in,  iv.  60;  con- 
ference at,  1886,  iv.  129. 

Children,  sale  of  drink  to,  iv.  257,  258. 
Children’s  Homes,  iii.  172. 

China,  temperance  in,  i.  22;  iv.  63,  182. 
Chiniquy,  Rev.  Father  Charles,  ii.  238. 
Chipman,  Samuel,  New  York,  ii.  222. 
Choirs,  competition  of,  1886,  iv.  139. 
Cholera,  use  of  brandy  for,  i.  176, 177,  189. 
Choral  concerts,  1886,  iv.  140. 

Chown,  Rev.  Joseph  P.,  iii.  6;  iv.  108. 
Chrimes,  Edward,  Rotherham,  i.  182;  ii. 
101,  113s,  258. 

Christian,  Evan,  Isle  of  Man,  ii.  14,  15; 

iii.  66. 

Christian  character  of  temperance  work- 
ers, iii.  13. 

Christian  grog-sellers,  ii.  15. 

'Christian  News,'  iii.  21,  58. 

Christiania,  temperance  union  at,  ii.  207. 
Church,  E.  F.,  Yarmouth,  i.  258. 
Church,  William,  Belfast,  ii.  186;  iii.  70. 
Church  of  England,  abstainers  in,  iii.  145; 
first  societies  connected  with,  iii.  149 ; 
conference  of  clergy,  iii.  150. 

Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
working  of,  iv.  41 ; promotes  a licens- 
ing bill,  iv.  no,  in;  anniversary,  1891, 

iv.  238. 

Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
(branch).  New  South  Wales,  iii.  276. 

' Church  of  England  Temperance  Chro- 
nicle,’ iii.  156,  157;  iv.  41. 

Church  of  England  and  Ireland  Temper- 
ance Reformation  Society  founded,  iii. 
152;  adopts  the  dual  basis,  iii.  152. 
Church  of  Scotland  Abstinence  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Drunkenness 
formed,  1850,  iii.  26. 

Church  Reformation  Society,  iii.  5. 
Church  Temperance  Society,  U S.,  iv. 
49»  50;  its  officials,  iv.  50;  its  work, 
iv.  51 ; its  policy  defined — its  new  tem- 
perance hall,  iv.  54;  advocates  high 
license,  iv.  61. 

Church  temperance  organizations,  iii. 
222,  237. 

Churches  in  relation  to  teetotalism,  iii.  13. 
Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  i.  21.;  iv.  227. 
Cider  clause  in  Maine  Law,  iv.  131. 
Cincinnati,  U.S.,  iii.  256. 

Circassians,  temperance  among  the,  i.  22. 
City  of  Glasgow  United  Total  Abstinence 
Association  formed,  1851,  iii.  32. 
Claney,  Thomas,  Yorkshire,  ii.  10,  264. 
Clapham,  Elijah,  i.  164. 

Clapperton,  Thomas,  Edinburgh,  iv.  254. 
Clark,  C.  H.,  Nottingham,  i.  243. 

Clark,  Rev.  Cyrus,  Glastonbury,  i.  220. 
Clark,  Ebenezer,  London,  ii.  200. 

Clark,  Rev.  F.  E.,  Boston,  U.S.,  iv.  58. 
Clark,  Sir  George,  iii.  39. 

Clark,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Saratoga,  i.  33. 

Clark,  Joseph,  Southampton,  ii.  37. 
Clark,  Mrs.,  Bedford,  iv.  200. 
Clark,Tommy  and  Pheebe,  Carlisle,  i,  203. 
Clark,  Rev.  William,  Brighton,  ii.  191. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Andrew,  iv.  9. 

Clarke,  Rev.  Erskine,  Derby,  iii.  151. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Helen  Bright,  Street,  iv. 
243* 

Clarke,  Rev.  Owen,  i.  121,  143,  205;  ii. 
158,  248. 

Clarke,  William,  Latchford,  i.  130;  ii.  i. 
Clarke,  William,  Manchester,  iv.  83. 
Clarkson,  Thomas,  on  abstinence,  iii.  16. 
Clay,  Rev.  John,  Preston,  ii.  21;  iii.  145. 
Clegg,  J.  C.,  Sheffield,  iv.  211,  242. 


Clegg,  Thomas,  Heywood,  ii.  95. 

Clegg,  W.  J.,  Sheffield,  ii.  199;  iv.  114, 
200,  244. 

Clcndinning,  Alderman,  Montreal,iv.  187. 

Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Society,  iii. 
153;  iv.  202. 

Cleveland,  U.S.,  iii.  256. 

Clithero,  Thomas,  Preston,  i.  io6. 

Close,  Dean,  ii.  161;  iii.  152. 

Clough,  John,  Gloucester,  i.  219. 

Clough,  Robert,  Rochdale,  ii.  134. 

Clougher,  Rev.  Mr.,  Swansea,  iv.  93. 

Clouston,  Dr.,  Edinburgh, quoted,  i.  xxiv. 

Clubs,  meeting  in  public-houses,  i.  147; 
registration  of,  iv.  196. 

Clusky,  Nicholas,  Dublin,  iii.  227. 

Clutton,  Mr.,  iv.  99. 

Coad,  Richard,  Cornwall,  ii.  263,  290s. 

Cobden,  Richard,  letter  of,  iii.  55. 

"Cockpit,”  Preston  temperance  meetings 
at,  i.  88. 

Cocks,  James,  P.D.D.,  iv.  258. 

Coffee-houses  established,  i.  16 ; at  Lon- 
donderry, 1831,  i.  56 ; at  Dunfermline, 
1830,  i.  81. 

Coffee-palaces,  iii.  175. 

‘ Coffee  Palace  and  Temp.  Journal,’  iv.  14. 

Coghlan,  Dr.,  on  female  drinking,  i.  19. 

Cohen,  Herr  Gustavus,  Manchester,  iv.  26. 

"Coldstream  Guards,”  the,  iii.  loi,  195. 

Cold-water  Army,  the,  ii.  244. 

Cold-water  Templars,  iii.  203. 

Cole,  George  W.,  Adelaide,  iii.  281. 

Coleman,  Miss  Julia,  New  York,  iv.  187. 

Coleraine,  teetotal  society  at,  ii.  13. 

Colleges,  drinking  in,  iii.  15. 

Collenette.Dr.  Benjamin, Guernsey, iv.  10. 

Collett,  Miss  F.,  Chicago,  iv.  260. 

Colleville,  Rev.  Dr.  De,  iii.  249. 

Collin,  D.  S.,  Liverpool,  iv.  109. 

Collings,  John  B.,  Liverpool,  i.  220;  iv. 
109,  258, 

Collings,  Rev.  W.,  Gloucester,  i.  220. 

Collins,  Richard,  Salford,  iii.  229. 

Collins,  William,  Glasgow,  i.  57,  62  s,  72, 
73,  81,  83;  iv.  245. 

Collins,  Sir  William,  Glasgow,  iv.  42,  72, 
89,  144,  152,  202,  211,  258. 

Collyns,  Rev.  C.  H.,  iv.  31,  36,  37s,  no. 

Colne,  work  at,  i.  128. 

Coloured  races,  prejudices  against,  ii.  243; 
iv.  12,  55. 

Columbia  district,  U.S.,  Sunday  closing 
in,  iv.  137. 

Columbus,  U.S.,  iii.  256. 

Colville,  Provost  John,  iv.  202. 

Colvin,  Rev.  Mr.,  Alves,  iv.  248. 

Commission  of  Inquiry  appointed  in  U.  S., 
iv.  137. 

Commonwealth,  drinking  during  the,  i. 
13- 

'Commonwealth'  newspaper,  iii.  57,  89. 

Compensation  for  licenses,  iv.  114,  158; 
proposals  of  government,  1888,  iv.  219; 
reasons  against,  iv.  222,  223;  proposed 
by  budget  of  1890,  iv.  228,  229;  opposi- 
tion to,  and  final  withdrawal  of,  iv.  228. 

Compensation  in  Canada,  iii.  263. 

Compensation  in  Victoria,  iii.  274. 

Compston,  Rev.  J.,  iii.  243. 

Compton,  Theodore,  London,  ii.  119. 

Conaty,  Bishop,  on  Sunday  closing,  iii. 
184. 

Conferences:  at  Manchester,  1834,  i.  128; 
of  temperance  delegates,  Manchester, 
1835,  i.  141,  143;  of  British  Temp.  As- 
soc. 1837,  i.  173;  of  North  of  England 
Temp.  League,  1859,  *•  *87;  at  Man- 
chester, 1849,  ii.  249  ; of  temperance 
ministers  at  Manchester,  1848,  iii.  2; 
of  ministers  at  Manchester,  1857,  iii. 
66;  of  ministers,  &c.,  1875,  iii.  221;  in 


London,  1881,  iv.  41;  of  M.P.s  on  tem- 
perance measures,  1887,  iv.  151;  with 
teachers  at  Cheltenham,  iv.  209 ; at 
Leeds,  1890,  iv.  210. 

Congo  State,  prohibition  in,  iv.  170. 
Congregational  Churches,  England,  work 
in,  iii.  240. 

Congregational  Churches,  U.S.,  work  in, 

iii.  240. 

Congregational  Total  Abstinence  Asso- 
ciation, iv.  233,  240. 

Congress  in  Hanover,  1863,  iii.  159. 
Congressional  Temp.  Socs.,  U.S.,  ii.  224. 
Connecticut  State  Soc.  formed,  1829,  i.  45. 
Consociation  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, i.  38. 

Constantinople,  prohibition  in,  iv.  182. 
Constitutional  amendment,  U.S.,  iv.  6i, 
134,  138. 

Continent,  movement  on  tl  e,  ii.  206. 
Continental  Temp.  Conference,  London, 
1882,  iv.  45;  foreigners  present,  iv.  46. 
Controversy  between  prohibitionists  and 
moral  suasionists,  iii.  104. 

Convention,  at  Brooklyn,  U.S.,  1871,  iii. 
240;  on  direct  veto,  London,  1887,  iv. 
143- 

Convocation,  report  on  intemperance,  iii. 

152;  proposal  on  licensing  laws,  iii.  i68. 
Convocation  of  York,  report  by,  iii.  5. 
Conybeare,  C.  A.  V.,  M.P.,  iv.  257. 
Cook,  Alex.  S.,  Aberdeen,  iv.  253. 

Cook,  Rev.  Joseph,  Boston,  U.S.,  iv.  43. 
Cook,  Ralph,  Byker  Bar,  iii.  64. 

Cook,  Robert,  Inverness,  iv.  247. 

Cook,  Thomas,  Leicester,  i.  247;  ii.  133, 
262;  iv.  262. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Leicester,  i.  247. 
Cooke,  Rev.  Surmane,  iv.  260. 

Cooke,  Thomas,  Middlesbrough,  i.  188. 
Cooke,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  iii.  14,  235 
Coom,  J.  W.,  Bodmin,  ii.  47. 

Coon,  Leverett  E.,  Syracuse,  U.S.,  iii. 
199- 

Coop,  Timothy,  Southport,  ii.  265;  iii. 
221  s. 

Coope,  Colonel  W.  Jesser,  iv.  162. 
Cooper,  David,  Dundee,  iii.  40. 

Cooper,  Mrs.,  Charlesworth,  iv.  200. 
Coopers  in  North  Sea,  iv.  182. 

Copway,  Rev.  G.,  ii.  248. 

Corbett,  Cameron,  M.P.,  iv.  202. 
Corbett,  Wm.,  Carlisle,  iii.  48. 

Cork,  early  work  at,  ii.  11,  13. 

Cork  Total  Abstinence  Union  founded, 
1847,  ii.  181. 

Corlett,  Frederick,  Victoria,  iii.  270. 
Cornelius,  Edward,  Tavistock,  ii.  44. 
Corn-law  agitation,  ii.  181. 

Cornwall,  early  work  in,  ii.  47,  57;  teetotal 
Methodists  of,  ii.  58;  Sunday  closing  in, 

iv.  47- 

ComwallTeetotal  Association,i838,  ii.  48. 
'Cornwall  Teetotal  Journal,’  ii.  49. 
Corrupt  Practices  Elections  Bill,  1882,  iv. 
66. 

Corry,  Sir  James  P.,  Belfast,  ii.  189. 
Cory,  Alderman  J.,  Cardiff,  iv.  102. 
Cory,  Alderman  Richard,  Cardiff,  iv.  102. 
Cosgrove,  Dr.  M‘Dowel,  iv.  241. 
Cossham,  Handel,  M.P.,  Bristol,  iv.  203. 
Cost  per  head  for  drink,  1820-60,  iii.  117. 
Cotterell  Family,  Bath,  i.  225. 

Cotton,  Dean,  Bangor,  iii.  144. 

CouUng,  Rev.  S.,  i.  227,  241,  245;  iii.  49; 
iv.  203,  206. 

Council  of  Sorrow,  iv.  188. 

Council  of  Temperance,  ii.  276. 

Coventry,  Lord-keeper,  quoted,  i.  13. 
Cowdan,  Mrs.,  Ohio,  iii.  254. 

Cowherd,  Rev.  W.,  ii.  155. 

Cowherdites,  the,  i.  30;  ii.  155;  iii.  239. 
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Cowley,  Frederick,  London,  iv.  214. 
Cowley,  Robert,  Middlesbrough,  i.  188. 
Cowper,  William,  on  drinking,  i,  26. 

Cox,  Rev.  James,  West  Indies,  ii.  65, 214. 
Coxon,  William,  Sunderland,  i.  206. 
Cozens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  i.  256. 

Crabtree,  Henry  H.,  Manchester,  ii.  266. 
Crackenthorpe,  Wm. , Cumberland,  i.  204. 
Cradock,  S.  Africa,  meetings  at,  1889,  iv. 
165,  166. 

Cradock  Temperance  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee, iv.  165. 

Craig,  James,  Aberdeen,  iv.  108. 

Craigie,  Alexander  B.,  Liverpool,  ii.  261. 
Crake,  Jarvis,  Harrogate,  i.  171. 

Cramp,  Rev.  Dr.,  Nova  Scotia,  ii.  238. 
Cramp,  Thomas,  East  Grinstead,  ii.  39, 
40. 

Crampton,  Philip  Cecil,  i.  55. 

Cranshaw,  Ida,  Liberia,  iv.  160. 
Crawford,  Rev.  Mr.,  Londonderry,  i.  56. 
Crawford,  Wm.,  temperance  agent,  ii.  252. 
Crawshaw,  E.,  London,  iv.  203. 

Cribb,  John  G.,  Queensland,  iii.  278. 
Cricketers,  teetotal,  iv.  21 1. 

Criegee,  Pastor,  Emdeen,  iii.  159. 

Crime,  statistics  of,  U.S.,  Iv.  132. 
Crispin,  Henry,  Melbourne,  iii.  272. 
Croft,  Michael,  York,  i.  170. 

Crooks  License  Act,  Canada,  iii.  265. 
Crookshank,  Col.  Arthur  C.  W.,  iii.  83. 
Cropper,  James,  Liverpool,  i.  74. 
Cropper,  John,  Liverpool,  i.  70,  141,  148; 

ii.  34,  100;  iii.  136. 

Crosfield,  Joseph,  Liverpool,  i.  71. 
Crosfield,  W.,  J.P.,  Liverpool,  iii.  241. 
Crossley,  Barnabas,  Leeds,  i.  167. 
Crossley,  David,  Bolton,  iii.  162. 
Crossley,  W.  H.  and  Charles,  Stockport, 

i.  211. 

Crossley,  W.  J.,  Manchester,  ii.  287. 
Crossley  Family,  Lancashire,  iii.  162. 
Crothers,  Dr.  T.  D.,  Connecticut,  iv. 
152.  i55»  241- 

Crouch,  G.  J.,  Sydney,  Iii.  275. 

Crouch,  T.  J.,  Hobart,  iii.  285. 

Crouch  Family,  Hobart,  iii.  285. 
Crowther,  Bishop,  iv.  99,  164. 

Cruelty  to  Children  Bill,  iv.  196. 
Cruickshank,  William,  Dundee,  i.  io8 ; 

iii.  40. 

Cruikshank,  George,  London,  ii.  247 ; 
iii-  54- 

Crystal  Palace,  licensing  of  the,  iii.  54 ; 
temperance  jubilee  celebration  at,  iv. 
68;  temperance  fete,  1886,  iv.  139. 
Cudlip,  Stephen,  Exeter,  ii.  38. 

Cullen,  Cardinal,  iii.  226. 

Cunliffe,  John,  Bolton,  iii.  171,  179s. 
Cunliffe,  Thomas,  Bolton,  iv.  80. 
Cunningham,  John  L.,  Dundee,  iii.  40. 
Cunninghame-Graham,  R.  B.,  iv.  152. 
Curtis,  George,  Poole,  ii.  41. 

Curtis,  Nath.,  Ithaca,  U.S.,  iii.  199,  200. 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  1890, 

iv.  227. 

Cutler,  Samuel,  London,  iv.  208. 

Cuyler,  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.,  ii.  274  s; 
iii.  240. 

Cymanfa  Ddirwestol  Gwent  a Mor- 
ganwg,  iv.  100. 


D. 

Dacres,  Field-marshal  Sir  R.,  iii.  83. 
Dahl,  Dr.,  Christiania,  iv.  237. 

Dakota,  prohibition  in,  iv.  60,  61,  135; 

local  option  in,  iv.  125. 

Dale,  James,  Middlesbrough,  ii.  260,  262. 
Dalgarno,  Mrs.  Captain,  iii.  266. 


Dalrymple,  Quinton,  London,  iv.  114. 
Dalrymple  House,  report  of,  iv.  152. 
Dalway,  Marriott  R.,  Carrickfergus,  ii. 
189;  iv.  24. 

Damry,  H,  S.,  London,  ii.  255. 

Daniel,  Rev.  John,  Swansea,  iv.  too. 
Daniel,  W.  L. , Merthyr,  iv.  100. 

Daniel  and  his  compatriots,  i,  20. 
Danielites,  order  of,  iv.  26,  140. 

Daniell,  Mrs.,  Aldershot,  iii.  74,  82. 
Darjeeling,  memorial  from,  1889,  iv.  177. 
Darling,  James,  Edinburgh,  iv.  206. 
Darlington,  Livesey  at,  1835 — total  ab- 
stinence society  formed,  i.  137. 

Darwin,  Dr.  Erasmus,  i.  25. 

Dash  wood.  Sir  Henry  W.,  i.  249. 
Daughters  of  Samaria,  ii.  244;  iv.  85. 
Daughters  of  Temperance,  ii.  242;  iv.  85. 
Daughters  of  Temp.,  Liberia,  iv.  i6o. 
Dauglish,  Edith,  Wimbledon,  iv.  209. 
Daventry,  early  work  at,  i.  249, 

David,  Morgan,  Glynneath,  iv.  98. 
Davidson,  Rev.  Alex.,  Barrhead,  iii.  245; 
iv.  262. 

Davidson,  Hector,  Leeds,  ii.  291. 

Davie,  John,  Dunfermline,  i.  81 ; ii.  71 ; 
iii.  28s;  iv.  262. 

Davies,  Benjamin,  Swan.sea,  iii.  171. 
Davies,  Dan.  Isaac,  Aberdare,  iv.  100. 
Davies,  Rev.  Daniel,  Aberporth,  iv.  93. 
Davies,  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel,  iv.  99, 

Davies,  Alderman  David,  Neath,  iv.  102. 
Davies,  Rev.  D.,  Aberaeron,  iv.  92. 
Davies,  Rev.  D.,  Swansea,  iv.  98. 
Davies,  Rev.  Evan,  i.  212. 

Davies,  Rev.  E.,  Berbice,  ii.  214. 
Davies,  Rev.  E.,  iv.  95. 

Davies,  Rev.  Jenkin,  Pensam,  iv.  92. 
Davies,  Rev.  John,  Merthyr,  i.  215;  iv. 
9o>  93- 

Davies,  Rev.  J.,  Carmarthen,  iv.  93. 
Davies,  Nathaniel  W.,  U.S.,  iii.  200. 
Davies,  Captain  Thomas,  Swansea,  iv.  99. 
Davies,  Timothy,  Glynneath,  iv.  99. 
Davies,  Rev.  T.,  Llandilo,  iv.  93. 

Davis,  Rev.  John,  Carmarthen,  i.  213. 
Davis,  N.  S.,  Chicago,  iv.  155,  241. 
Davis,  Septimus,  temp,  agent,  iii.  62. 
Davis,  Hon.  Woodbury,  Maine,  ii.  271. 
Dawson,  Edward,  Lancaster,  iii.  125. 
Dawson,  Ed.  B.,  Lancaster,  iii.  126  s,  160. 
Dawson,  Miss,  iii.  126. 

Dawson,  Rev.  Robert,  Nottingham,  iii. 
126. 

Dawson,  William,  Wilsden,  i.  164. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  temperance  among,  iv.  12. 
Dean,  W.  B.,  Tasmania,  iii.  284. 

Deans,  Rev.  Joseph,  Leeds,  iii.  244. 
Dearden,  Joseph,  Preston,  i.  96s,  128. 
Debating  Society,  Leeds,  i.  167,  168. 

De  Broen,  Miss,  France,  iv.  260. 

De  Colleville,  Rev.  Dr.,  Brighton,  iv.  31, 

155. 

Delavan,  Hon.  Edward  C.,  U.S.,  i.  41s; 

ii.  156,  157,  222,  271. 

Delegates,  meeting  of,  in  London,  1839, 

ii.  141. 

Democritus,  pamphlet  by,  ii.  151, 
Demonstration  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

iii.  63. 

Demorest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  iv.  244. 
Denbigh,  teetotal  society  at,  1836,  i.  212. 
Denmark,  temperance  in,  iv.  181. 
Dennington,  James,  iii.  71. 

Denton,  Paul,  Texas,  iii.  32. 

Derby,  conference  at,  1891,  iv.  242. 
Derby  Temperance  Society,  i.  244. 
Derrington,  Rev.  E.  G.,  i.  117. 
Derrington,  Mr.,  Birmingham,  iv.  145. 
Des  Moines  liquor-seller,  case  of,  iv.  127. 
Dessellum,  Mrs.  S.  V.,  iii.  256. 

Devizes  Temperance  Society,  ii.  41. 


* Devon  and  Cornwall  Temp.  Journal,' 

iii.  242. 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Temp.  League,  i. 
226;  iii.  71. 

Dewey,  Hon.  Senator,  Michigan,  iv.  189. 
Dexter,  Hon.  Samuel,  i.  39. 

Dick,  Thomas,  Glasgow,  iii.  98. 

Diehl,  Rev.  Israel  S.,  U.  S.,  ii.  275. 
Dillon,  Hon.  Conrad,  i.  250. 

DImond,  John,  Southport,  iv.  80. 

Direct  veto,  iv.  195;  definition  of,  iv.  204; 
adopted  by  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion and  U.  K.  Alliance,  iv.  204,  205. 
Direct  veto  bills,  iv.  157,  237. 

Direct  veto  convention,  London,  1887, 

iv.  143- 

Direct  Veto  League  formed  at  Liverpool, 
1885,  iv.  108;  its  officials,  iv.  109. 
Dirleton  Links,  demonstration  on,  1855, 

iii.  58. 

* Dirwestydd,  Y,’  teetotal  magazine,  ii.  29; 

iv.  91,  93»  94- 

Discussions:  Dr.  Grindrod  zf.  Mr.  Youil, 

i.  124;  Grindrod  and  others,  i.  153;  ii. 
168,  169;  Dr.  Williamson  v.  Dr.  Lees, 

i.  165;  Dawson  v.  Pallister,  i.  167: 
Rev.  T.  Jordan  v.  Dr.  Lees,  i.  171; 
Ward  V.  C.  Bell  and  Dr.  Lees,  i.  187; 
E.  Grubb  V.  J.  Ackland,  ii.  32;  Gray 
V.  Morris,  ii.  68;  Rev.  J.  Bromley  v. 
Dr.  Lees,  ii.  101;  Rev.  J.  H.  Barrow 
V.  Dr.  Lees,  ii.  174;  George  J.  Holy- 
oake  V.  Jabez  Inwards,  iii.  61. 

Disease, intemperance  the  cause  of,  iii.  126. 
Distillation,  discovery  of,  i.  8;  petitions 
to  stop,  ii.  183. 

Distilleries  stopped,  i.  16,  17. 

* Diwygiwr,  Y,’  iv.  94. 

Dixon,  William,  Duns,  ii.  81. 

Dobner,  Rev.  Pastor,  Neuen  Muhlen, 

ii.  211. 

Docton,  Wm.,  St.  Ives,  ii.  49s,  55,  56, 264. 
Docwra,  Miss  Mary  E.,  iii.  259,  260. 
Dodds,  George,  Tynemouth,  i.  2,  192  s; 

ii.  252;  iii.  62,  63;  iv.  158. 

Dodge,  Hon.  Wm.  E.,  New  York,  ii.  272. 
Doig,  William,  Dundee,  iii.  42. 

Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  iii.  189. 
“Domestic  MSS.  ” of  Elizabeth’s  reign, 

i.  XX. 

Dominion  Alliance,  annual  meeting, 
Montreal,  1890,  iv.  190. 

Doncaster,  Daniel  and  Mrs.,  Sheffield, 
i.  182. 

Donegal,  teetotal  society  at,  ii,  13. 
Donegan,Rev.  Father W., Dublin, iii,  225 
Dorchester,  Rev.  Dr.,  U.  S.,  iv.  244. 
Dorias  in  India,  iv.  173. 

Dorset  County  Temp.  As.soc.,  iii.  142. 
Dougall,  J.  R.,  Montreal,  iv.  187, 191, 192. 
Douglas,  Frederick,  iv.  164. 

Douglas,  John  M.,  iii.  24. 

Dow,  Hon.  Neal,  Maine,  U.S.,  sketch 
of,  ii.  268;  defends  the  Maine  Law, 

iii.  93;  refutes  Mr.  Gough’s  letter,  iii. 
104:  on  prohibition,  iv.  131,  133. 

Dow  Law,  Ohio,  iv.  123. 

Dowden,  Richard,  Cork,  ii.  188. 
Downing,  N.  B.,  Penzance,  iii.  212. 
Draper,  J.  P.,  London,  iii.  144. 
Drawing-room  gatherings,  iii.  65. 
Drayton,  William,  Exeter,  ii.  38. 
Drink-crave,  prescription  for  the,  i.  240. 
Drink  figures  for  United  Kingdom,  1860- 
90,  iii.  118. 

Drink  traffic , cornipting  tendency  of,i.  xx. 
Drinking  customs,  early,  i.  i. 

Drinking  fountains  in  Liverpool,  ii.  137. 
Drinks,  list  of  temperance,  iv.  44;  report 
on,  iv.  44  ; manufacture  of,  iv.  45. 
Druids,  order  of,  iv.  85. 

Drummond,  Rev. R.J., Edinburgh, iv.261. 
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Drummond,  Robert,  Glasgow,  iv.  255. 

Drunkards’  List,  the,  hi.  163. 

Drunkenness,  statistics  of,  i.  xxv. 

Drury,  Rev.  Theodore,  Keighley,  i.  163, 
175:  ii.  140,  145. 

Dryden  on  intemperance,  i.  25. 

Drysdale,  Dr.,  iv.  179,  180. 

Dublin,  early  work  at,  i.  55,  56;  ii.  12; 
great  procession  at,  ii.  99;  societies  at, 
i-  55;  ii.  lo,  99,  190,  197;  iii.  226,  227. 

Dublin  Total  Abstinence  Society  reor- 
ganized, iv.  14. 

Dubuc,  Alderman,  Montreal,  iv.  187. 

Duckworth,  Councillor,  Manchester,  iv. 
210. 

Dudley,  early  work  at,  i.  247. 

Dudley,  Colonel  L.  E.,  Boston,  U.S., 
iv.  186,  188,  189. 

Dufferin,  Lord,  on  restriction  in  India, 
iv.  172. 

Dulifield,  Rev.  Dr,  George,  U.S.,  ii.  274. 

Dufifus,  John  H.,  Dundee,  iii.  44. 

Dujardin-Beaumetz,  M.,  iv.  31. 

Duke  Town,  Old  Calabar,  drink  trade  at, 
iv,  168. 

Dumfries,  total  abstinence  society  at, 
1836,  ii.  73. 

Duncan,  Alexander,  Glasgow,  iv.  255. 

Duncan,  Rev.  Henry,  iv.  202. 

Duncan,  Rev.  John,  Aberdeen,  iv,  252. 

Duncan,  Richd.,  Whitehaven,  i.  203,  204. 

Duncanson,  Rev.  Mr.,  Falkirk,  iv.  105. 

Dundee,  early  work  in,  iii.  39. 

Dundee  Temperance  Society  and  Gospel 
Temperance  Union,  iii.  39. 

Dundee  Temp.  Vigilance  Union,  iii.  42. 

Dunedin  temperance  hall,  iii.  288. 

Dunfermline,  temperance  work  at,  i.  58, 
81;  ii.  71,  72. 

Dunkin  Act  repealed,  iii.  261. 

Dunlop,  John,  Greenock  and  London, 
founds  moderation  societies,  i.  57,  58; 
sketch  of,  ii.  7;  letters  of,  ii.  7,  8;  at 
Rochdale,  ii.  23;  at  Glasgow,  1837,  ii. 
69;  engaged  in  the  pledge  controversy, 
ii.  142,  143;  reads  a paper  on  Drinking 
Usages,  ii.  152;  visits  France  in  1844, 
ii.  208;  quoted,  ii.  250. 

Dunmow  Medical  Discussion,  ii.  169. 

Dunn,  David,  Glasgow,  ii.  69. 

Dunn,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.,  Boston,  U.S.,  ii. 
274;  iii.  186. 

Dunn,  Rev.  Samuel,  ii.  253. 

Dunnett,Capt.W.A.,  Ontario, iv.  186, 189. 

Dunning,  John,  Middlesbrough,  i.  189. 

Dunnington,  James,  Ripon,  i.  180. 

Dunscombe,  Rev.  N.  C.,  Cork,  ii.  ii,  188. 

Dupe,  William,  Oxford,  i.  249s;  ii.  257. 

Durban,  Natal,  iv.  170. 

Durban,  Rev.  W.,  iv.  145,  146. 

Duxbury,  R.  W.,  Oldham,  ii.  134. 

Dyson,  Joseph,  Sheffield,  iv.  213s 


E. 

Eardley,  Rev.  Stenton,Streatham,iii.  152, 
229. 

Earle,  F.  H.,  Falmouth,  ii.  49. 

Early  Closingof  Public-houses  Bills,  1888, 
iv.  157. 

Eamshaw,  Jacob,  Manchester,  ii.  205. 
Eamshaw,  Reuben,  Huddersfield,  i.  119. 
East  London  Women’s  Christian  Temp, 
Union,  annual  gathering,  1891,  iv.  240. 
East  of  England  Temp,  League,  iii.  137. 
Easton,  George,  iv.  247. 

Eaton,  Joseph,  Bristol,  i.  220s,  221,  241; 

ii.  146,  147,  152,  246,  279:  iii.  45,  68. 
Eccles,  Alfred  E.,  Chorley,  iv.  38. 
Eckroyd,  A.  R, , Liverpool,  iv.  109. 


Eddy,  James,  Manchester,  ii.  49  s,  263; 
iii.  239;  iv.  96. 

Eden,  Dr.  Thomas,  Liverpool,  ii.  114. 
Edgar,  Rev.  A.  R.,  Victoria,  iii.  269. 
Edgar,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  Belfast,  quoted, 
i.  48;  pours  out  his  whisky,  and  de- 
votes himself  to  temperance  work,  i.  50; 
sketch  of,  i.  51;  his  opposition  to  total 
abstinence,  i.  53;  ii.  10,  12;  iii.  14; 
meets  Mr.  Livesey,  i.  227;  declaration 
of,  ii.  25,  remarkable  discourse  of,  ii.  87; 
his  opposition  to  Father  Mathew,  ii.  104. 
Edinburgh,  early  teetotal  societies  at,  ii. 
7,  69;  intemperance  in,  iii.  22;  prohi- 
bition meetings  in,  1852-53,  iii.  35; 
canvass  of,  iii.  35;  police  statistics  of, 
iii.  38;  Maine  law  discussions  in,  iii.  93; 
national  temperance  convention  at,  1884 
— resolutions  adopted  — sends  deputa- 
tion to  government,  iv.  104 ; town- 
council  and  temperance,  iv.  206. 
Edinburgh  Board  for  the  Suppression  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic,  iii.  go. 

Edinburgh  Series  of  Temperance  Tracts, 

iii.  20. 

Edinburgh  Total  Abstinence  Society,  ii. 
69:  iii.  95. 

Edmunds,  Dr.  James,  London,  iii.  219; 

iv.  6,  31. 

Edmundson,  G.,  Blackburn,  i.  87. 
Education,  temperance,  in  schools,  iv.  138. 
Educational  agencies,  ii.  112. 

Edward,  Thomas,  Banff,  iii.  190. 
Edwards,  Rev.  David,  Newport,  iv.  99. 
Edwards,  F.  G.,  organist,  iv.  140. 
Edwards  Family,  London,  ii.  134. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Justyn,  Andover,  i.  39, 41. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis,  Bala,  iv.  91. 
Edwards,  Matthew,  Aberdeen,  iv.  251. 
Edwards,  T.  E.,  Victoria,  iii.  272. 
Edwards,  Rev.  W,,  Aberdare,  iv.  97. 
Egeling,  Dr.  W.,  Holland,  ii.  208;  iii.  71. 
Eggleshaw  Family,  Selston  Common,  ii. 
263. 

Egremont,  meeting  at,  iv.  200. 

Electoral  associations,  formation  of,  iv. 
195- 

Elgin,  workers  at,  iv.  250. 

Elias,  John,  Wales,  i.  212. 

Elias,  Rev.  John,  Wales,  i.  214. 

Ellerton,  Joseph,  Beverley,  i.  i8i, 
Elliott,  Edward,  Earsdon,  i.  138;  iii.  62. 
Elliott  Family,  Liskeard,  ii.  49. 

Ellis,  E.  C.,  Derby,  iv.  242. 

Ellis,  Edward  S.  and  Mrs.,  Leicester, 
i.  248. 

Ellis,  James,  M.D., London,!.  112;  ii.  119. 
Ellis,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stickney,  iii.  ii. 

Ellis,  Thomas,  M.P.,  iv.  144. 

Ellis,  T.  H.,  London,  ii.  143;  iv.  114. 
Ellis,  Rev.  William,  iii.  II. 

Ellison,  Canon,  iii.  151,  154  s;  iv.  24,  202, 
208. 

Ellon,  David,  Naim,  iv.  248. 

Elmslie,  Rev.  William,  Liverpool,  iii.  246. 
Elmslie,  Rev.  Dr.  William  G.,  London, 

iii.  245. 

Elysia,  U.S.,  iii.  256. 

Embler,  W.,  Leeds,  i.  180. 

Emory,  Dr.  G.  V.,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 

iv.  186. 

England,  early  drinking  in,  i.  ii. 

‘ English  Good  Templar,’  iii.  205, 

English  Presbyterian  Synod,  iv.  239. 
English  and  Welsh  Congregational  Tem- 
perance Society,  iii.  241. 

Ennis,  teetotal  society  at,  ii.  13. 

Enraght,  Father,  Glasgow,  ii.  73, 
Entertainments,  temperance,  iii.  48. 
Entwistle,  Mr.,  Bolton,  i.  130. 

Episcopal  Church  Convention  Philadel 
phia,  iv.  5x. 


Eskholme,  George,  Rotherham,  ii.  258. 
Essenes,  abstinence  among  the,  i.  xv,  21. 
Esterbrooke,  John  H.,  ii.  197s;  iii.  49. 
Estey,  Zeberton,  St.  John’s,  ii.  233. 
European  Temperance  Union  proposed, 
iv.  237. 

Evangelical  Union  Church,  its  ministers 
all  abstainers,  iii.  19. 

Evangelical  Union  Conference,  circular 
on  prohibition,  iii.  58;  convention  at 
Edinburgh,  1891,  iv.  238. 

Evangelistic  and  Temperance  Mission  to 
Railway  Men,  iv.  209. 

Evans,  Rev,  Christmas,  Swansea,  i.  214. 
Evans,  Rev.  D.,  Neath,  iv.  99. 

Evans,  Rev.  Daniel,  Maesyrhaf,  iv.  98. 
Evans,  Rev.  Evan,  Nantyglo,  iv.  99. 
Evans,  Rev.  John,  Hebron,  iv.  94. 
Evans,  Rev.  Joseph,  Swansea,  iii.  240. 
Evans,  Rev.  Mr.,  Llandebie,  iv.  93. 
Evans,  Rev.  R.,  iv.  95. 

Evans,  Samuel,  Carmarthen,  iv.  93. 
Evans,  Simon,  Hebron,  iv.  94. 

Evans,  Mrs.S.L.,  South  Australia,  iii.281. 
Evans,  T.  H.,  ii.  135. 

Evans,  Rev.  Thomas,  Norwich,  i.  234; 
iv.  144. 

Evans,  Rev.  Thomas,  India,  iv.  173s,  176 
236. 

Evans,  Rev.  Wm.,  Tonyrefail,  iv.  97. 
Everitt,  John,  Luton,  ii.  280. 

Excise  system  in  India,  iv.  172,  173. 
Excursion,  temperance,  1842,  ii.  74 
Exeter,  early  work  at,  ii.  38. 

“ Exhibition  Demonstrations,”  the,  1851, 

iii.  47. 

Exhibition  at  Birkenhead,  1856,  iii.  60. 
“Expediency  doctrine,”  the,  iii.  103. 
Experience  meetings,  i.  100. 

Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  1887, 

iv.  149,  151. 

“Extreme  necessity  pledge,”  the,  i.  84, 
173- 

Eynon,  Mrs.,  iv.  200. 


F. 

Facy,  Peter,  Tasmania,  iii.  284. 

Fair,  Thomas  W.,  Dublin,  iii.  228. 

Falmouth,  early  work  at,  ii.  48. 

* Falmouth  Teetotal  Advocate,’  ii.  49. 

Famine  in  Ireland,  ii.  180;  in  England, 
ii.  i8i. 

“Fanatical  water-drinkers,”  the,  i.  3. 

Fargher,  Robert,  Isle  of  Man,  ii.  15. 

Farish,  William  and  Mrs.,  Chester,  i. 
2ios;  ii.  265;  iii.  107,  142. 

Farmers’  Alliance,  U.S.,  iv.  138. 

Farnham,  Ralph,  U.S.,  iv.  88. 

Farrar,  Archdeacon,  iii.  15,  156s;  iv.  139, 
201,  240. 

Farrell,  James,  Manchester,  ii.  205. 

Fasting  and  prayer,  day  of,  i.  45. 

Father  Mathew,  letter  of,  ii.  70:  in  Glas- 
gow, 1842,  ii.  74:  sketch  of,  ii.  96;  his 
work  in  Cork,  ii.  98;  at  Limerick,  1839, 
ii.  102:  in  Dublin  and  Waterford,  1840, 
ii.  102;  his  reception  in  Galway,  ii.  102; 
in  Ulster,  ii.  103;  Rev.  F.  Trestrail  on 
his  work,  ii.  104 ; great  public  meeting 
at  Dublin  in  honour  of,  1843,  ii.  108; 
visits  England,  ii.  108 : his  financial 
difficulties — granted  a pension,  ii.  iSo; 
his  labours  during  the  famine,  ii.  183  ; 
denounces  the  destruction  of  grain,  ii. 
184;  results  of  his  work,  ii.  185;  visits 
America  in  1849,  232,  250;  his 

failing  health  and  death,  ii.  186:  bio- 
graphies of,  ii.  187;  centennial  of,  iv. 
235, 236. 
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Father  Mathew  Association,  Melbourne, 
iii.  267. 

Father  Mathew  Centenary  at  Montreal, 
1890,  iv.  187:  Cork,  iv.  235;  Dublin,  iv. 
236 ; London,  iv.  236. 

Fawcett.  Rev.  James,  Leeds,  ii.  115. 
Fawcett,  Thomas,  Sleaford, iii.  204;  iv.207. 
Fawcett  Family,  Sleaford,  i.  251;  iv.  207. 
Featherstone,  A.  M.,  Montreal,  iv.  186, 
188,  189. 

Featherstone,  Thomas,  Sheffield,  iii.  71. 
Female  drinking,  i.  xix. 

Female  temperance  societies,  ii,  17. 
Female  Total  Abstinence  Society,  Liver- 
pool, ii.  106. 

Females,  temperance  lectures  to,  ii.  171. 
Ferguson,  David,  Glasgow,  iii.  18. 
Ferguson,  Rev.  Fergus,  senr.,  Aberdeen, 
iii.  18. 

Ferpison,  Rev.  Dr.  Fergus,  Glasgow, 
iii.  18. 

Ferguson,  Peter,  Glasgow,  iii.  24. 
Ferguson,  Thomas,  Melbourne,  iii.  271. 
Fernand,  M.,  Switzerland,  iv.  29. 
Ferrier,  Dr.  J.  C.,  Edinburgh,  ii.  171, 174. 
Festivals:  of  Liverpool  societies,  1835,  i. 
140;  at  Warrington,  1835-6,  i.  144,  152; 
at  Manchester,  1836,  i.  146;  at  Liver- 
pool, 1836,  i.  150:  at  Wilsden,  1835,  i. 
159;  1836,  i.  161;  of  Leeds  Temperance 
Society,  1836,  i.  165;  of  Halifax  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  i.  174 ; of  York 
Temperance  Society,  1837,  i.  177;  at 
Middlesbrough,  1837,  i.  184 ; of  Sun- 
derland Total  Abstinence  Society,  1836, 

i.  205 ; at  Stockport,  1837,  i.  211 ; at 
Stoiiehouse,  Gloucester,  1836,  i.  219 ; 
at  Haslingden,  i.  140;  at  Nottingham, 

i.  243;  at  Leicester,  i.  248;  at  Norwich, 

1837,  i.  257 ; of  Ramsey  Temperance 
Society,  ii.  15;  of  Welsh  societies  in 
Liverpool,  1837 — increase  of  members, 

ii.  29  ; of  abstinence  societies  in  Liver- 
pool, 1837,  ii.  29 ; at  Accrington  and 
Preston,  1837,  ii.  30;  at  Liverpool,  1838, 

ii.  30;  at  Paisley,  1837,  ii.  67;  and 
meetings  of  Liverpool  temperance  so- 
cieties, 1839,  ii.  99,  100;  1840,  ii.  105; 
1841,  ii.  107;  1843,  ii.  108;  at  Birken- 
head, 1855-6,  iii.  59,  60;  at  Llanilar, 

1838,  iv.  92;  at  Woodstock,  1838,  iv. 
94 ; at  St.  David’s,  1840,  iv.  94 ; at 
Trecastle,  1838, iv.  95;  atCefngorwydd, 
^1839,  iv.  95. 

Fetes  in  London,  1862-1890,  ii.  202. 
Field,  Justice,  on  prohibition,  iv.  117. 
Field,  T.,  New  Zealand,  iii.  288. 
Fielding,  Charles  P.,  Dublin,  iv.  216. 
Fietzack,  Archdeacon,  Silesia,  ii.  209. 

Fifteen  Glass  Club,”  the,  ii.  13. 

Finch,  Edward,  wood-engraver,  i.  104; 
ii.  86. 

Finch,  John,  Liverpool,  his  work  for  the 
dock-labourers,  i.70;  visits  Mr.Swindle- 
hurst  at  Preston,  i.  75;  another  visit,  i. 
90;  his  ^History,’  and  claim  for  Pres- 
ton, i.  93;  his  ‘Portraiture,’  i.  101;  his 
temperance  labours,  ii.  2 ; his  visit  to 
Wales,  1836 — his  labours  in  Scotland 
and  Isle  of  Man— his  lecture  in  Glas- 
gow, ii.  4 : in  Edinburgh,  ii.  7 ; in  Ire- 
land, ii.  12;  declared  an  infidel,  ii.  84; 
his  religious  belief,  ii.  85. 

Finch,  John  B.,  U.S.,  iv.  55. 

‘ Findhorn  Cresset,’  the,  iv.  248. 

Findlay,  William,  Kilmarnock,  iii.  78. 
Finland,  temperance  in,  iv.  183. 
Finlayson,  Simon,  Glasgow,  iv.  251. 
Firth,  Dr.  R.,  Hull,  i.  180;  ii.  154. 
Fithian,  William,  London,  ii.  289;  iii.  56, 
107,  211:  iv.  82,  146. 

Fitzroy  Teetotal  Association,  iv.  81. 


Fitzroy  Teetotal  Society,  i.  239. 

Five  Dials  Mission,  iv.  242. 

Fleming,  Canon,  iv.  139. 

Fleming,  Father  James,  Cork,  iv.  235. 
Fleming,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Bellshill,  iv.  239. 
Fletcher,  Donald,  Sydney,  iii.  270. 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  i.  lo. 

Florida,  prohibition  in,  iv.  121. 

Football  players,  teetotallers  as,  iv.  244. 
“Footings,”  among  tradesmen,  i.  47; 

payment  of,  ii.  259. 

Forbes,  Henry,  Bradford,  i.  63. 

Forbes,  Rev.  James,  Melbourne,  iii.  266. 
Forbes,  Sir  John,  M.D.,  ii.  173. 

Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  passed  in  1853, 
35»  37  I royal  commission  on,  iii.  39; 
operation  of,  iii.  57. 

Ford,  Judge  W.  H.,  Texas,  iv.  124. 
Fordyce,  Rev.  J.,  Belfast,  iv.  145. 

Forel,  Dr.,  Zurich,  iv.  179,  180,  237. 
Foresters,  Ancient  Order  of,  iv.  78,  81,  85. 
Forman,  Dr.,  Glasgow,  ii.  171. 

Forsyth,  William,  iii.  92,  93. 

Fothergill,  Dr.  John,  Darlington,  i.  137, 
184,  204s;  ii.  152,  172;  iv.  8. 
Fothergill,  Samuel,  Darlington,  i.  184; 

iii.  71,  128. 

Foula,  no  drink  in,  iii.  114. 

Fountain,  Catholic  temperance,  Philadel- 
phia, iii.  222. 

Foust,  Robert  M.,  Philadelphia,  ii.  230. 
Fowler,  Miss  Jessie  A.,  iii.  258;  iv.  260. 
Fowler  Family,  iii.  258. 

Fowler,  N.  L.,  iii.  135. 

Fox,  Rev.  George  T.,  Durham,  i 205s; 

iii.  150. 

Fox,  John  James,  Devizes,  ii.  41. 

Fox,  Robert  E.,  Exeter,  ii.  38. 

Fox,  Robert  Were,  Devon,  iii.  72. 

Fox,  Sir  William,  New  Zealand,  iii.  286, 
288 ; iv.  42. 

France,  drinking  in,  iv.  181. 

Franchise  Bill,  iv.  104. 

Franks,  Rev.  Enoch,  Wigan,  iii.  214. 
Fraser,  Alexander,  Inverness,  iv.  247. 
Fraser,  Alexander,  Victoria,  iii.  270. 
Fraser,  Bailie,  Forres,  iv.  248. 

Fraser,  Rev.  Edward,  Jamaica,  ii.  214. 
Fraser,  F.  H.,  New  Zealand,  iii.  287,  288. 
Frazer,  John,  Edinburgh,  ii.  7,  69,  70. 
Frederick  Wm.  III.  of  Prussia,  ii.  206. 
Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  ii.  210. 
Frederickton,  Scott  Act  in,  iii.  262. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  committee  on 
intemperance,  report  for  1849,  iii.  23; 
temperance  statistics,  1891,  iv.  241. 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  iii.  20. 

Free  Church  Temperance  Society  formed, 
1849 — early  members,  iii.  24;  its 
first  secretaries — reorganized  in  1884, 
iii.  25;  report  for  1888,  iv.  211. 

Free  Gardeners,  order  of,  iv.  85. 
Free-licensing  in  Liverpool,  iii.  135;  op- 
position to,  iii.  136. 

Free  Methodist  Temp.  League,  iii.  234. 
Free  Templars  of  St.  John,  iii.  209,  210. 
French,  Rev.  Robert,  ii.  79. 

French  Temp.  Assoc.,  iii.  249;  iv.  30. 

‘ Friend  of  Temperance,’  U.S.,  ii.  276. 
Friendly  societies,  and  the  public-house, 
i.  146;  sickness  and  death-rate  in,  iv. 
78,  81. 

Friends,  work  in  the  Society  of,  iii.  243: 

temperance  conference,  1892,  iv.  257. 
Friends’  Association  for  Diffusing  Tem- 
perance Information,  ii.  289. 

Friends’  Total  Abstinence  Society,  Man- 
chester, iii.  46. 

Friends  of  Temperance,  U.S.,  ii.  275. 
Friends  ot  Temperance,  Finland,  iv.  183. 
Friesland,  temp,  society  in,  1830,  ii.  208. 


Fry,  Richard,  Bristol,  i.  72. 

Fry,  Theodore,  M.P.,  Darlington,  iv. 

47,  112,  140,  151. 

Fuller,  L.  E.,  Liberia,  iv.  160. 

Fullwood,  Charles,  Melbourne,  iii.  271, 
278. 

Funerals,  drinking  at,  i.  47. 

Furlong,  Bishop,  on  Sunday  closing,  iik. 
183. 


G. 

Gage,  Mrs.  Francis  D.,  iii.  50. 

Gale,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  iii.  125,  147  s,  151. 
Gale,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Ilchester,  iii.  72. 
Gallimore,  Mr.,  Sheffield,  iv.  146. 
Galusha,  Rev.  Elon,  New  York,  ii.  146. 
Galway,  early  work  at,  ii.  12,  13. 

Gandy,  James,  Warrington,  i.  131,  139; 

iii.  238. 

Gardiner  Reform  Club,  ii.  276. 

Garnett,  Robert,  Warrington,  i.  7,  29 
Gamier,  Dr.  Paul,  quoted,  i.  xxiv. 
Garrett,  Rev.  Charles,  Liverpool,  signs 
the  pledge  in  1840,  i.  234;  ii.  105;  letter 
of,  ii.  2;  a Good  Templar,  iii.  204 ; es- 
tablishes Methodist  magazines,  iii.  231; 
sketch  of,  iii.  232:  elected  President  of 
Wesleyan  Conference,  iv.  67;  presides 
over  meeting  for  Queen’s  jubilee  me- 
morial, iv.  151;  moves  for  vigilance 
committee  in  Liverpool,  iv.  199;  at 
Birmingham  congress,  1889,  iv.  202. 
Garrison,  Wm.  Lloyd,  ii.  146, 225  s;  iii.  50. 
Gateshead  Temperance  Union,  ii.  iz8 
Gaunt,  James,  Leeds,  i.  169. 

Gauthier,  Alderman,  Montreal,  iv.  187. 
Geard,  Hon.  J.,  Port  Elizabeth,  iv.  165. 
Geelong,  temperance  statistics  of,  iv.  257. 
General  election,  of  1880,  iv.  24,  35;  1885, 

iv.  in;  1886,  iv.  140;  1892,  iv.  257. 
General  Post-office  Temp.  Soc.  iv.  69. 
Geneva,  conference  at,  1877,  iv.  29. 
Geoghegan,  Rev.  Dr.,  Adelaide,  ii.  220. 
George  Sand  quoted,  i.  xvii. 

Georgia,  U.S.,  prohibition  in,  iv.  122. 
Germany,  temperance  in,  1517,  i.  22 ; 

temperance  work  in,  ii.  208. 

Ghent  Hospital,  use  of  alcohol  in,  iv.  46. 
Gibson,  Adam,  Liverpool,  ii.  137. 

Gibson,  George  H.,  Omaha,  iv.  128 
Gibson,  Rev.  Henry,  Essex,  ii.  38. 
Gibson,  J.  A.,  Manchester,  ii.  292. 
Gibson,  James,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
iv.  84. 

Gibson,  Michael,  London,  i.  235. 

Gibson,  Rev.  Dr.  Munro,  iv.  239. 
Gilchrist,  Dr.  James,  Dumfries,  ii.  171; 
iv.  114. 

Giles,  John,  London,  i.  227,  241;  ii.  3. 
Gilfillan,  Rev.  George,  i.  237. 

Gill,  James,  Forres,  iv.  248. 

Gillan,  George,  Forres,  iv.  248. 

Gin,  early  use  of,  i.  13. 

Gin  Act  of  1736,  i.  15. 

Gipps,  Sir  George  and  Lady,  iii.  275. 
Given,  Judge,  Iowa,  iv.  127. 

Gladstone,  Rev.  George,  Glasgow,  iii. 
208,  245  s. 

Gladstone,  William  E.,  on  Sunday-clos- 
ing Bill,  iii.  253 ; proposes  railway 
drinking-saloons,  iv.  40;  his  statements 
on  temperance  legislation,  1882-83,  iv. 
46,  47;  returns  to  power,  iv.  iii. 
Gladstone’s  Wine  License  Scheme, iii.  134. 
Gladstone  Administration  of  1880-85,  iv. 
no. 

Glamorganshire,  work  in,  iv.  96. 
Glasgow,  teetotal  society  formed  at,  1836, 
ii.  4;  dissensions  at,  1838,  ii.  67;  public 
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discussion  at,  1836,  ii.  68;  early  workers 
in,  ii.  69;  great  demonstration  at,  1841, 

ii.  74:  conference  at,  1858,  iii.  95;  agi* 
tation  against  licenses,  iv.  206;  Exhi- 
bition, demon.stration  at,  iv.  2x1;  Band 
of  Hope  Union,  iv.  255. 

Glasgow  Abstainers*  Union,  iii.  37. 
Glasgow  Anti-Liquor  Traffic  Vigilance 
Union,  iv.  107. 

Glasgow  Total  Abstinence  Soc.,  ii.  67. 
Glasgow  United  Abstinence  Association, 

iii.  36;  its  dissolution,  iii.  37. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Temper- 
ance Society,  1829,  i.  58. 

Glasgow  Young  Men’s  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  1833,  i.  83. 

Glasgow,  Samuel,  senr.,  Belfast,  iii.  71. 
Glass,  Joseph,  London,  iii.  144. 

Glass,  Wm.,  Grantown-on-Spey,  iv.  248. 
Glayzier,  John,  Peckham,  iii.  143. 
Glazebrook  Family,  Bridgewater,  iv.  159. 
Gledstone,  Rev.  J.  P.,  iv.  145,  146. 
Gleed,  J.  W.,  Kansas,  iv.  119. 
Glee-singers,  iv.  140. 

Gloucester,  work  at,  i.  219;  temperance 
debate  at,  1889,  iv.  215. 

Glover,  Rev.  Benjamin,  Chester,  iv.  206. 
Glover,  T.  W.,  Auckland,  iii.  288. 
Godfrey,  George,  Hackney,  iii.  76. 
Goodenough,  Commodore  James  G., 
iii.  87. 

Good  Samaritans, ‘order  of,  ii.  244;  iv.  85. 
Good  Templars,  Independent  Order  of — 
character  of  the  Order,  iii.  198 ; its 
origin — adopts  the  name  Independent 
— early  lodges,  iii.  199 ; spread  of  the 
Order,  iii.  203,  209 ; lists  of  office- 
bearers— introduced  into  England,  iii. 
203;  active  workers,  iii.  204;  planted 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  iii.  208;  agi- 
tation among,  and  rival  order  started, 

iii.  209 ; conference  at  Manchester, 
1873,  iii.  210;  dissension  and  separation 
among,  iv.  12;  basis  of  agreement, 
1887,  iv.  55;  sessions  of,  1886,  iv.  140, 
142;  1890,  iv.  234;  1891,  iv.  240;  1892, 

iv.  258;  officers  elected,  iv.  241,  258. 
Good  Templars,  in  Sunderland,  i.  206; 

in  Southampton,  ii.  38;  in  Dundee 
district,  iii.  42,  43 ; in  New  South 
Wales,  iii.  276;  in  Queensland,  iii.  278; 
in  South  Australia,  iii.  283;  in  Tas- 
mania, iii.  285;  in  New  Zealand,  iii. 
286,  288;  in  Wales,  iv.  100. 

Good  Templar,'  the,  iv.  56. 

Good  Templar,’  New  S.  Wales,  iii.  276. 
Good  Templar’s  Watchword,*  iii.  205. 
Gordon,  Dr.  William,  Hull,  i.  181. 
Goschen,  Mr.,  his  budget  of  1890,  iv. 
227,  228;  opposed  by  the  temperance 
party,  iv.  228;  attitude  of  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society  — Mr. 
Goschen’s  charges  — answered  by  U. 
K.  Alliance — opinions  of  the  press,  iv. 
229 ; compensation  and  licensing  clauses 
withdrawn,  iv.  231. 

Gospel,  the,  and  temperance,  ii.  82, 
Gospel  Temperance,  ii.  82;  iv.  32,  33. 

* Gospel  Temperance  Herald  and  Blue 
Ribbon  Official  Gazette,’  iv.  33. 

Gospel  Temperance  Workers’  Annual,* 
iii.  25. 

Gothenburg  licensing  system,  iv.  15. 
Gough,  John  B.,  relates  his  experience, 
u.;23o;  begins  lecturing,  ii.  232;  arrives 
in  England,  1853,  iii.  51:  notice  of  his 
lectures,  iii.  51,  54;  his  second  visit, 
1856— described  by  Dr.  Campbell,  iii. 
51:  sketch  of.  hi.  53:  contradictory 
statements  by,  iii.  94;  his  letter  on  the 
Maine  Law,  iii.  104. 

Gough  V.  Lees,  case  of,  iii*  105, 


Gould,  Dr.  A.  P.,  Lundon,  iv.  238. 

Gourley,  Edward  T. , M.P.,  Sunderland, 
iv.  213. 

Grace,  Mayor,  New  York,  iv.  51. 

Graham,  G.  H.,  Maidstone,  ii.  195. 

Graham,  Robert,  sec.  Church  Temp.  Soc., 
iv.  41;  visits  Canada  and  New  York, 
iv.  49 ; his  remarkable  pamphlets  and 
charts,  iv.  50,  54,  60. 

Grain,  destruction  of,  ii.  74. 

Grand  Lodges,  multiplication  of,  iii.  210; 
iv.  13. 

Grand  Union  for  Liberia  formed,  iv.  160. 

Granfelt,  A.  A.,  Helsingfors,  iv.  183,  237. 

Grant,  Hon.  Hay  M.,  St.  Vincent,  ii.  214. 

Grant,  John,  Glasgow,  iii.  243. 

Grant,  Rev.  Wm.,  Edinburgh,  iv.  248. 

Grantham,  Mr.,  South  Africa,  iv.  162. 

Graves,  Rev.  Jas.,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  190. 

Gray,  Benjamin,  Glasgow,  ii.  68. 

Gray,  Miss  C.  A.,  U.  S.,  iv.  63,  180. 

Gray,  James,  Derby,  i.  245. 

“Great  Delusion”  lecture,  i.  227. 

Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  iii.  47. 

Great  Western  Railway  Temp.  Union, 
iv.  208. 

Greaves,  Rev.  Talbot,  Weymouth,  iii.  150. 

Greeks,  abstinence  among  the,  i.  xv. 

Greeley,  Horace,  New  York,  ii.  271;  iii.  50. 

Green,  Mrs.  Charles,  Liverpool,  iv.  200, 
259- 

Green,  J.  W.,  London,  i.  235s;  ii.  112, 
141,  144,  145,  148;  iii.  47,  100. 

Greenfield,  Saratoga,  early  society  at,  i.  34. 

Greenfield,  Dr.,  on  alcohol,  iv.  9. 

Greening,  W.  H.,  Birmingham,  iii.  157s; 
iv.  88,  89,  144. 

Greenlaw  Temperance  Society,  i.  83. 

Greenock,  early  work  at,  i.  57,  80. 

GreenwichHospital, temperance  in. ii. 250. 

Greer,  Prebendary,  iii.  15. 

Gregg,  Bishop  John,  iii.  196. 

Gregson,  George,  Preston,  ii.  262. 

Gregson,  Rev.J.  Gelson,  iii.  81,86;  iv.  153. 

Gregson,  William,  Blackburn,  ii.  36;  iii. 
6z,  214. 

Gregson,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Blackburn,  iv.  242, 
260. 

Greig,  George,  Leeds,  ii.  108,  142,  146. 

Grier,  Prebendary,  Rugeley,  iv.  143, 144, 
243- 

Griffin,  Albert,  Kansas,  iv.  188. 

Griffith,  Rev.  Evan,  Swansea,  iv.  99. 

Griffith,  Rev.  G.,  Brecon,  iv.  95. 

Griffith,  Rev.  P.,  Alltwen,  iv.  98,  99. 

Griffith,  Rev.  R.  P.,  Llanberis,  iv.  91. 

Griffiths,  Rev.  John,  Neath,  iv.  98,  100. 

Grimmer,  Captain  Charles  John,  iii.  88. 

Grindrod,  Dr.  Ralph  Barnes,  his  labours 
in  Manchester,  1835,  i.  117;  sketch  of, 

i.  122;  advocates  a national  temper- 
ance organization,  i.  142;  lectures  in 
Manchester,  1835,  i.  146;  his  early 
work  in  Manchester,  ii.  i;  his  prize 
essay  ‘ Bacchus,*  ii.  140;  at  World’s 
Convention,  1846,  ii.  152;  medical  lec- 
tures by,  ii.  166;  public  discussions  by, 

ii.  168;  presentation  to,  ii.  170. 

Grindrod,  Mrs.,  ii.  171. 

Groo,  William  J.,  U.  S.,  ii.  271. 

Grosgean,  Frederick,  London,  i.  228, 
229;  ii.  143,  147. 

Grosvenor,  Rev.  C.  P.,  Massachusetts, 
ii.  146. 

Grubb,  Edward,  Preston,  i.  92;  ii.  264; 
quoted,  i.  94;  sketch  of,  i.  106;  in  Isle 
of  Man,  1835,  ii.  ^4*  Liverpool,  1838, 
ii.  32;  presentation  to,  ii.  33;  favours 
the  American  pledge,  ii.  143;  death  of, 
iv.  261. 

Grundy,  Isaac,  Preston,  i.  87. 

Guelph,  Canada,  iv.  181. 


Guernsey,  work  in,  iv.  10,  ii. 

Guernsey,  Miss  A.  M.,  U.  S. , iv.  64. 
Guest,  John,  Rotherham,  ii.  loz,  112,  258. 
Guild  celebration,  Preston,  1882,  iv.  69. 
Guinness,  Miss  L.  Grattan,  iv.  260. 
Guinness’s  Brewery  Co. , shares  of,  iv.  1 4 1 . 
Gulick,  Mrs.,  Shanghai,  iv.  63. 

Gull,  Sir  William,  testimony  of,  iv.  4,  9. 
Gurney,  Joseph  John,  Norffilk,  i.  257. 
Gustafson,  Axel,  iv.  143, 144, 145, 146, 148, 
203. 

Guthrie,  Alexander,  Liverpool,  iv.  198, 
199,  200,  259. 

Guthrie,  James,  Brechin,  iv.  152,  21 1. 
Guthrie,  Judge,  on  prohibition,  iv.  120. 
Guthrie, Rev. Dr.  Thos., Edinburgh, iii. 21. 
Guthrie,  Rev.  William,  Dysart,  iv.  239. 
Gutteridge,  Francis,  Dewsbury,  iv.  206. 
Gutteridge,  Richard,  Dunstable,  i.  254. 
Guttridge,  Rev.  John,  iii.  6,  234. 


H. 

Habitual  Drunkards  Bills,  ii.  69;  iv.  150, 
258. 

Hadfield,  Joseph,  Sheffield,  i.  182. 
Hadfield,  Thomas,  Stockport,  i.  an. 
Haigh,  Isaac,  Middlesbrough,  i.  190. 
Haigh,  William,  Huddersfield,  i.  140. 
Hale,  Hon.  J.  P.,  iii.  50. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  quoted,  i.  67. 
Halifax,  early  temperance  societies  at, 
i-  134.  175- 

Halifax  Total  Abst.  Soc.,  i.  135:  ii.  10. 
Hall,  Anna  Maria,  ii.  189. 

Hall,  H.  C.,  London,  iii.  143. 

Hall,  John  Vine,  i.  239. 

Hall,  Rev.  Newman,  London,  i.  240;  iii. 
241s;  iv.  240, 

Hall,  Mr.  Rowland,  iv.  180. 

Hall,  Rev.  Samuel  Romily,  ii.  63. 

Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.,  iv.  142. 

Hall,  William,  Derby,  i.  245. 

Halley,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Victoria,  iii.  278. 

“ Halls  of  Lamb,"  the,  iii.  41. 
Hallsworth,  Thomas,  Manchester,  ii.  205. 
Ham,  Hon.  David,  Victoria,  iii.  268. 
Hamburg,  convention  at,  1843,  *'•  208. 
Hamilton,  Lord  Claude,  quoted,  iii  112. 
Hamilton,  Janet,  Coatbridge,  iii.  192. 
Hammond,  Rev.  G.  C.,  Iowa,  iv.  127. 
Hampson,  Mr.,  Salford,  iv.  87. 

Haney,  Rev.  J.  W.,  U.  S.,  iv.  244. 
Handbell  Ringers,  ii.  128,  139;  iv.  140. 
‘Handbook  on  Temperance’  (Bengali), 
iv.  175. 

Hanley,  early  work,  at,  i.  247. 

Hannay,  Rev.  Dr.  Alex.,  Dundee  and 
London,  iii.  35,  40;  iv.  206. 
Hannington,  Bishop  James,  iii.  149. 
Hanson,  Rev.  John,  ii.  281,  288s. 
Hanson,  Thomas,  Sunderland,  iii.  143. 
Hanson,  T.  A.,  London,  iv.  211. 
Harcourt,  Sir  William,  iv.  104. 

Harden  Temperance  Assoc.,  1833,  i.  156. 
Harding,  John,  New  Zealand,  iii.  286s, 
288. 

Hardy,  Thos.,  temperance  agent,  iii.  214. 
Hargreaves,  Rev.  Joseph,  Manchester, 

iii.  232. 

Harkness,  Rev.  J.  N.,  Stewartstown, 

iii.  17. 

Harlan,  Justice,  on  prohibition,  iv.  115. 
Harrap,  Joseph,  Leicester,  ii.  121s,  264, 
265. 

Harrison,  George  W.,  Wakefield,  iii.  72. 
Harrison,  William,  Sunderland,  iv.  84. 
Hart,  Alderman  W.  H.,  Birmingham, 

iv.  89. 

Harvey,  Dr.  Joshua,  M.D.,  i.  55:  ii.  172. 
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Harvey,  Alderman  William,  Manchester, 

ii.  211,  279;  iii.  106,  139. 

‘Haste  to  the  Rescue,’  iii.  68. 

Hastead,  Captain  William,  Middles- 
brough, i.  189. 

Hastings,  temperance  work  at,  ii.  35. 
Hastings,  Rev.  F.,  iv.  143,  144,  145,  146, 
147. 

Hastings,  Hon.  Samuel  D.,  iii.  200,  201s. 
Hatfield,  Captain,  Glasgow,  iv.  251. 
Haughton,  James,  Dublin,  ii.  188;  iii.  46. 
Havard,  Rev.  W.,  Breconshire,  iv.  95,  96. 
Havart,  C.  J.,  London,  ii.  138;  iv.  81,  82. 
Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  iii.  74. 

Hawaii,  temperance  work  in,  ii.  218. 
Hawkes,  Rev.  James,  Nantwich,  i.  211. 
Hawkhill  Young  Men’s  Temperance  So- 
ciety, Dundee,  iii.  43. 

Hawkins,  J.  K.  W.,  U.  S.,  ii.  229. 
Haycroft,  Mrs.,  Brighton,  iv.  200. 

Hayes,  President  Rutherford  B.,  iii.  188. 
Hayes,  Mrs.  President,  iii.  189. 

Hayler,  Guy,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  iv. 
242  s. 

Heales,  Hon.  Richard,  Melbourne,  ii. 
220;  iii.  266. 

Health,  sickness,  and  mortality,  iv.  76. 
Hector  an  abstainer,  i.  20. 

Hector  Boetius  quoted,  i.  10. 

Hector  Temperance  Society,  U.S.,ii.  227. 
Heisland,  Rev.  H.,  U.S.,  ii.  34. 

“Help  Myself  Society,”  ii.  255. 

Heming,  Ann,  London,  i.  229. 
Hennessey,  Sir  John  Pope,  iv.  236. 
Henry,  Miss  Mary,  Illinois,  iv.  64. 

‘ Herald  ’ discontinued,  ii.  25. 

Herb  and  Ginger  Beer  Makers’  Liquor 
Bill,  1887,  iv.  150. 

Herbert,  George,  on  intemperance,  i.  24. 
Herckenrath,  Dr.  H.  W.  F.,  ii.  208. 
Herdman,  Thomas,  Newcastle,  iii.  63; 
iv.  241. 

Herkomer,  Professor  Hubert,  iv.  142. 
Hesketh,  George,  Manchester,  ii.  loi. 
Hewitt,  George,  Leeds,  ii.  192. 

Hewitt,  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel,  i.  41,  73,  74. 
Hewson,  Rev.  J.  M.,  iii.  242. 

Heywood,  early  work  at,  ii.  20,  95. 
Heywood,  Alderman  Abel,  Manchester, 

Heywood,  William,  Manchester,  ii.  94. 

* Heywood  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Visitor,’  iv.  45. 

Heyworth,  Lawrence,  Liverpool,  i.  151 ; 
ii.  99,  100,  279. 

Hibbert,  Henry,  Bradford,  iv.  158, 159s. 
Hibernian  Band  of  Hope  Union,  iii.  228. 
Hibernian  Temperance  Society,  i.  56. 
Hickman,  Col.  J.  J.,  R.W.G.T.,  iv.  13. 
Hicks,  Dr.  Richard,  London,  ii.  190. 
Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Michael,  iii.  251,  253. 
Higginbotham,  James,  Hyde,  i.  210. 
Higginbotham,  John,  Chesterfield,  iv.216. 
Higginbottom,  Dr.  John,  Nottingham,  i. 

242s;  ii.  172;  iii.  190. 

Highland  Temperance  League,  iv.  251. 
High  license  in  United  States,  iv.  60,  62, 

Z2I,  129. 

High-sheriffs’  Disqualification  Bill,iv.  150. 
Hildebrand,  Charles,  Ithaca,  iii.  200. 
Hill,  Rev.  F.,  Chesterfield,  i.  243. 

Hill,  Rev.  R.,  Sydney,  iii.  275. 

Hillocks,  Rev.  James  Inches,  iii.  11. 
Hills,  John,  Sunderland,  i.  206. 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  whisky  crusade  in, iii.254. 
Hillyer,  Mayor,  Atlanta,  iv.  122. 

Hilton,  John,  London,  ii.  288s;  iv.  157, 
160. 

Hincks,  Archdeacon,  i.  52s;  iv.  24. 
Hindoos,  temperance  among  the,  i.  22. 
Hinds,  Rev.  George,  Swanage,  iii.  204, 
209. 


‘Hindu,*  Indian  journal,  iv.  237. 

Hird,  James,  Wilsdcn,  i.  158. 

Hirst,  Rev.  James,  Liverpool,  iii.  156. 

Hobart,  temperance  society  in,  1841,  iL 
218;  temperance  halls  in,  iii.  285. 

Hobbs,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  U.  S.,  iv.  60. 

Hocking,  Rev.  Silas  K.,  Southport,  iv. 
210. 

Hockings,  John,  Birmingham,  sent  to 
Ireland,  i.  53;  in  London,  i.  234;  at 
Belper,  i.  244 ; at  Leicester,  i.  245 ; in 
Oxfordshire,  i.  249;  his  work  in  Ireland, 
ii.  14;  converts  Mingaye  Syder,  ii.  147; 
emigrates  to  America,  ii.  256. 

Hogarth’s  pictures,  i.  14, 

Holden,  Moses,  astronomer,  i.  87. 

Holker,  Ralph,  Oldham,  appointed  an 
agent,  i.  142;  sketch  of,  i.  144;  advocates 
complete  abstinence,  i.  242;  labours  in 
Staffordshire,  i.  247;  his  work  in  Ire- 
land, ii.  13,  99. 

Holland,  work  in,  ii.  208;  iii.  249. 

Holland,  Henry,  Buckingham,  i.  256. 

Holland,  Miss  Martha,  London,  iii.  259. 

Holme,  Rev.Thomas,  EastCowton,iii.65. 

Holmes,  Edward,  Liverpool,  ii.  27. 

Holmes,  Mrs.,  Liverpool,  iii.  223. 

Holroyd,  Richard,  Low  Moor,  ii.  257. 

Holyoake,  George  Jacob,  iii.  61. 

Home  Drummond  Act  of  1828,  i.  49. 

Homes  for  Children,  iii.  172. 

Hood,  Rev.  Edwin  P.,  ii.  129,  131s. 

Hook,  Dean,  Leeds,  iii.  230. 

Hook,  Garwood,  Canterbury,  iv.  147. 

Hooke,  Rev.  D.  Burford,  iv.  233. 

Hope,  John,  Edinburgh,  ii.  191 ; iii.  90, 91 ; 
iv.  254. 

Hope,  Samuel,  Fleetwood,  iii.  220. 

Hopkins,  Prof.  A.  A.,  New  York,  iv.  187. 

Hopwood,  Frederick,  Hull,  i.  181 ; ii. 
109;  iii.  3. 

Horebites,  order  of,  ii.  150. 

Horne,  Richard,  ii.  262;  iii.  6is;  iv.  30. 

Horner,  Stephen,  Halifax,  i.  175. 

Horsell,  Rev.  W.,  ii.  150. 

Horsley,  Rev.  J.  W.,  iv.  155. 

Horswell,  Henry,  Plymouth,  ii.  46. 

Horton,  Chief-justice,  on  prohibition,  iv. 
120. 

Horton,  Rev.  R.  F.,  iv.  157. 

Hospitals,  use  of  alcohol  in,  ii.  250;  iv. 
76.  79- 

Hossack,  Dr.,  New  York,  i.  45. 

Hotham,  Jas.  and  Mrs.,  Leeds,  ii.  193, 195. 

Hottentots,  work  among  the,  ii.  215; 
drunkenness  among,  iv.  161. 

Houghton -le-Spring,  test-ballot  at,  iv. 

156- 

House-to-house  canvass,  Ireland,  iii.  252; 

House-to-house  visitation,  Liverpool, 
1832,  i.  96. 

Houston,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  Knock- 
bracken,  i.  49,  52;  iv.  24. 

Howard  Total  Abst.  Association,  ii.  100. 

Howarth,  Adam,  Manchester,  iv.  213. 

Howarth,  Mark  L.,  Sunderland,  ii.  259. 

Howarth,  William,  Preston,  iii.  47. 

Howat  Brothers,  Australia,  iii.  271. 

Howden,  total  abstinence  soc.  at,  i.  182. 

Howells,  Rev.  David,  Swansea,  iv.  95,  99. 

Howie,  Dr.  James  M.,  Liverpool,  iv.  11. 

Howie,  John,  co.  Durham,  ii.  126  s,  179, 
263. 

Howland,  W.  H.,  Toronto,  iv.  186,  187. 

Howlett,  George,  London,  ii.  265. 

Howorth,  Rev.  Franklin,  Bury,  iii.  8. 

Hoxton  Music  Hall,  iv.  32. 

Hoyle,  William, Tottington,  visits  United 
States  and  Canada,  i.  251;  his  early 
occupation,  ii.  265 ; on  our  national 
resources,  iii.  182;  sketch  of,  iii.  215; 
his  death,  iv.  140. 


Hoyle,  William,  Manchester,  ii.  205. 
Huddart,  William,  Salford,  iv.  82. 
Huddersfield,  teetotal  agitation  at,  1835, 
i.  134. 

Huddersfield  Band  of  HopeUnion,  i.  176. 
Huddersfield  Temp.  Society,  i.  119. 
Hudson,  Capt.  Henry,  Liverpool,  ii.  29. 
Hudson,  Thomas,  London,  i.  237;  iv.  201. 
Hughes,  George,  Melbourne,  iii.  267,269. 
Hughes,  Rev.  Griffith,  Carmarthen,  iv. 
93- 

Hughes,  Rev.  James,  Port  Elizabeth,  iv. 
161. 

Hughes,  Colonel  J.,  Ontario,  iv.  186. 
Hughes,  Rev.  Lot,  Brecon,  iv.  95. 
Hughes,  Rev.  T.,  iv.  94. 

Hulek,  Commander,  Royal  Templars,  iv. 
186. 

Hull,  early  work  at,  i.  180;  ii.  133,  154: 
temp,  demonstrations  at,  1879,  1881, 
iv.  242. 

Hull  Christian  Temp.  Society,  i.  181. 
Hull  Temperance  Society,  ii.  154. 

‘ Hull  Temperance  Pioneer,’!.  i8o;ii.  154. 
Hulme,  Henry,  Manchester,  iv.  84. 
Humble,  Wm.  and  Mrs.,  Geelong,  iii.  271. 
Humphrey,  Rev.  Heman,  U.S.,  i.  38. 
Humphrey,  Lyman  U.,  Kansas,  iv.  127. 
Humphreys,  Rev.  R.,  Dyffryn,  iv.  93,94. 
Hunnam,  Fenwick,  Sunderland,  iv.  84. 
Hunt,  Edward,  Sydney,  iii.  275. 

Hunt,  J.  W.,  Melbourne,  iii.  269. 

Hunt,  Mrs,  Mary  H.,  Boston, U.S.,  iv.  58. 
Hunter,  Robert,  Birstall,  iv.  80. 

Hurlbut,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.,  testimony  of, 
iv.  120. 

Huron,  convention  at,  1889,  iv.  61. 
Hurst,  Matthew,  London,  iv.  206, 
Hurled,  Mayor,  Montreal,  iv.  187. 
Hutchinson,  Charles,  Selby,  i.  172. 
Hutchinson,  Jonathan,  Selby,  i.  172. 
Hutchinson,  M.  L.,  Melbourne,  iii.  271. 
Hutchinson,  William,  Gunby,  i.  172. 
Hutton,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  C.,  Paisley,  iv.  211. 
Hutton,  John,  London,  iii.  219. 

Hutton,  P.,  mayor,  Scarborough,  iv.  198. 
Hutton,  Rev.  Thomas,  Stilton,  iii.  151; 
iv.  262. 

Hutton,  Rev.  W.,  iv.  239. 

Hu3'decooper,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  C.  R.,  ii.  208. 
Huyton,  meeting  at,  iv.  200. 

Hyde,  temperance  society  at,  i.  210. 
Hyde  Park  riots,  iii.  131. 

Hymns,  temperance,  ii.  128,  129. 
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Illicit  stills  seized,  1881-90,  iii.  122. 
Imperial  British  African  Co.,  iv.  169. 
Impey,  Miss,  London,  I.O.G.T.,  iv.  144. 
Independent  Methodists,  work  among, 

iii.  237. 

India,  work  in,  ii.  212;  drink  traffic  in,  iv. 
171,  174,  178;  motion  on  the  liquor 
traffic  in,  iv.  197;  liquor  statistics  of, 

iv.  237. 

Indian  army,  temperance  in,  iv.  172. 
Inebriate  Retreats,  report  on,  1888,  iv.  212. 
Inebriety,  Society  for  the  Study  and 
Cure  of,  annual  meeting,  1887,  iv.  152; 
congress  on,  iv.  154;  annual  meeting, 
1892,  iv.  258. 

Infirmaries,  use  of  alcohol  in,  iv.  76,  79. 
Ingham,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Cleveland,  iii.  256, 
257* 

Ingham,  W.  P.,  Manchester,  secretary, 

ii.  205. 

Inglis,  Rev.  John,  New  Hebrides,  ii.  72, 
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Insanity,  alcoholic,  i.  .xxiv;  statistics  of, 
U.  S.,  iv.  132. 

Institutes,  Temperance,  ii.  112. 

Insull,  Samuel,  London,  iii.  21 1. 

Insurance,  industrial,  iv.  85. 

International  Alcohol  Congress,  iv.  237. 

International  Anti-slavery  Conference, 
Bnissels,  1889,  iv.  167,  168. 

International  Congress  at  Paris,  1878,  iv. 
St- 

International  European  Tempenance 
Union  proposed,  iv.  183. 

International  Exhibition,  Liverpool,  1886, 
iv.  141. 

International  Law  and  Order  League,  iv. 
186,  189. 

International  Temperance  Alliance  pro- 
posed, iv.  46. 

International  Temperance  Conference, 
Philadelphia,  1876,  iii.  222;  in  Adelaide, 
1887,  iii.  284;  in  Melbourne,  1888 — 
papers  read,  and  ladies  present  at,  iv. 
148. 

International  Temperance  Exhibition, 
1881,  iv.  43. 

‘ International  Good  Templar,’  iv.  56. 

‘ International  Royal  Templar,’  iv.  184. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  Bills,  iv.  13,  238. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  to  Children  Bill, 
1886,  iv.  113. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  Licensing  Suspen- 
sion Bill,  iii.  248. 

Inwards  Family,  Dunstable,  i.  254. 

Inwards,  Jabez,  on  communion  wine,  ii. 
158. 

Inwards,  William,  London,  i.  228. 

Iona,  early  work  in,  ii.  71. 

Iowa,  prohibition  in,  iv.  126,  256. 

Ipswich,  early  work  at,  i.  259. 

‘ Ipswich  Recorder,’  ii.  151. 

Ipswich  Temperance  Tracts,  i.  259;  iv.  30. 

Ireland,  early  distillation  in,  i.  10,  ii; 
early  drinking  in  — consumption  of 
spirits  in,  i.  ii;  intemperance  in,  i.  48; 
early  work  and  workers  in,  ii.  g,  21; 
famine  in  — relief  sent  from  United 
States  to,  ii.  182;  Sunday  closing  in, 
iv.  197. 

Ireland,  Alderman,  Bodmin,  iv.  114. 

Irish  Association  for  Closing  Public- 
houses  on  Sunday,  iii.  184. 

Irish  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Intemperance,  iv.  23,  21 1. 

Irish  Association  for  Promotion  of  Tem- 
perance, annual  meeting,  1890,  iv.  236. 

Irish  Permissive  Bill  and  Temperance 
Association,  ii.  188. 

Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  abstinence  in, 
iii.  17. 

Irish  Sunday-closing  Association,  iii.  184, 
250;  iv.  23. 

Irish  Sunday-closing  Act  continued,  iv. 
48;  opposed,  iv.  151;  its  beneficial  re- 
sults, iv.  212. 

Irish  Sunday- closing  Act  Amendment 
Bill  (Lea’s),  iv.  149,  157,  158. 

Irish  Temperance  League  formed,  1858, 
iii.  69;  its  early  officials , iii.  70;  work 
of,  iv.  14:  report  for  1884,  iv.  108; 
thirtieth  anniversary,  1888,  iv.  157 ; 
annual  meetings,  1892,  iv.  261. 

‘Irish  Temperance  League  Journal,’  iii. 
70,  157;  iv.  14. 

Irish  Temperance  Union,  ii.  14. 

Iron  Clad  Pledge,  iv.  55. 

Iron-workers,  &c.,  testimony  of,  ii.  251. 

Irvine,  John,  Dundee,  iii.  40. 

Irwin,  Joseph,  Ilfracombe,  ii.  51. 

Isaac,  John  C.,  Liskeard,  iii.  72. 
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lished in,  ii.  34;  postal  privileges  abol- 
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Jameson,  George,  Plymouth,  ii.  45. 
Jamieson,  J.,  Canada,  iv.  187,  191. 
Janson,  William,  London,  i.  230,  234; 
ii.  141,  143. 

Japanese,  temperance  among  the,  i.  22; 
iv.  182. 

Jarratt,  Thomas,  ii.  134,  199. 

Jasper,  John,  and  Son,  Farnley,  ii.  257; 
iv.  262. 

Jasper,  Texas,  prohibition  in,  iv.  124. 
Jay,  Rev.  William,  Bath,  i.  225:  iii.  3. 
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Jenkins,  Rev.  T. , Penygroes,  iv.  93. 
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Jennings,  Henry,  Launceston,  iii.  284. 
Jennings,  John,  Falmouth,  ii.  48,  56. 
Jewell,  Rev.  Joel,  U.  S.,  ii.  227. 

Jewish  Band  of  Hope,  iv.  211. 

Jewitt,  Dr.  Charles,  Massachusetts,  ii.273. 
Jews,  temperance  among  the,  i.  21. 

Jnan,  Chandra  Basak,  iv.  175. 

Job,  Rev.  T.,  Conwil,  iv.  100. 

Johann  of  Saxony,  ii.  206. 
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Johnson,  J.  C.,  Chelsea,  iii.  144. 
Johnson,  J.,  Preston,  i.  92. 

Johnson,  Mrs.,  Bootle,  iv.  259. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  Howden,  i.  182. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary  C.,  Brooklyn,  iii.  257. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  i.  25. 

Johnson,  William,  Banbury,  i.  250. 
Johnson,  William,  Darlington,  iii.  65. 
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Johnston,  George,  Edinburgh,  iii.  71. 
Johnston,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Springburn,  Glas- 
gow, ii.  77;  iv.  202,  211,  258. 

Johnston,  Mr.,  Newfoundland,  ii.  68. 
Johnston,  William,  M.P.,  iv.  144,  157. 
Johnston,  William,  Glasgow,  ii.  77;  iii. 
i6t;  iv.  250. 

Johnston,  Rev.  Wm.,  Limekilns,  iii.  26. 
Johnstone,  Rev.  James,  Dundee,  iii,  40. 
Jolliffe,  Rev.  Peter  W.,  Poole,  ii.  41. 
Jonadab  the  Rechabite,  i.  20. 

Jones,  Charles,  Carmarthen,  iv.  93. 
Jones,  David,  Liverpool,  i.  133,  139, 148. 
Jones,  Rev.  D.,  Gwynfe,  iv.  93. 

Jones,  Edmund,  Liverpool,  iii.  163:  iv.  29. 
Jones,  Edward,  Liverpool,  iii.  113. 
Jones,  Rev.  Edwin  L.,  U.  S.,  ii.  275. 
Jones,  Rev.  E.,  Crugybar,  iv.  93. 

Jones,  Rev.  E.,  Pentre  Tygwyn,  iv.  93, 
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Jones,  Rev.  John,  Blacnanncrch,  iv.  gi. 

Jones,  John,  Chester,  i.  209. 

Jones,  Rev.  John  I.,  Kirkdalc,  iii.  163, 
165. 

Jones,  John,  Pyle,  iv.  98. 

Jones,  John,  Rhyl,  i.  214. 

Jones,  Joseph,  Dowlais,  iv.  100. 

Jones,  J.,  Llanidloes,  iv.  g6. 

Jones,  Rev.  J.,  Mathetes,  iv.  93. 

Jones,  Rev.  M.,  Varteg,  iv.  96. 

Jones,  Rev.  Mr.,  Loughor,  iv.  93. 

Jones,  Rev.  Richard,  Tredegar,  iv.  99. 

Jones,  Rev.  R.,  Ffaldybrenin,  iv.  93. 

Jordan,  J.,  M.P.,  iv.  236. 

Jordan,  Rev.  T.  F.,  i.  171,  188;  ii.  280. 

Josephs,  Rev.  H.  S.,  Liverpool,  i.  141; 
ii.  3. 

Josephus  quoted,  i.  21. 

‘Journal  of  Humanity,’  i.  41. 

Jubilee:  in  Belfast,  1879,  iv.  24;  in  Lon- 
don, 1879,  iv.  24;  at  Preston,  iv.  67; 
at  Rotherham — Manchester — London, 
iv.  68;  meetings  at  Swansea,  iv.  100; 
Conference  of  British  Temperance 
League,  iv.  108. 

Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria — addresses  to 
the  Queen,  iv.  153;  women’s  temperance 
memorial,  iv.  151. 

Jupe,  Charles,  Mere,  iii.  138;  iv.  214. 

Jurgensohn,  Rev.  Pastor,  ii.  2ii. 

Juvenile  fetes  in  Edinburgh,  ii.  191. 

Juvenile  movement  in  Rochdale,  1847, 
ii.  191. 

Juvenile  temperance  societies,  ii.  191 ; 
statistics,  1890,  iv.  218. 

Juvenile  Templars,  iii.  203. 

Juvenile  Tents  of  Rechabites,  ii.  191. 

Juvenile  Total  Abstinence  Society,  Man- 
chester, i.  n8. 
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Kafirs,  drunkenness  among,  iv.  i6i. 
‘Kaleidoscope*  of  1830  quoted,  i.  65. 
Kamehameha  III.,  king,  ii.  217. 

Kansas,  prohibition  in,  iv.  115,  256. 
Kashi  Naryan  Dar  Lai,  Pundit,  iv.  176. 
Kayser,  Rev.  A.,  Hankey,  iv.  165. 
Keane,  Very  Rev.  Dr.,  Tallaght,  iv.  236. 
Keane,  Rev.  W.,  Whitby,  iii.  138. 

Keith,  James,  Aberdeen,  iv.  252. 

Keller,  William,  U.  S.,  case  of,  iv.  136. 
Kellogg,  F,  W.,  United  States,  iii.  48,  50. 
Kelly,  Canon,  Davenport,  iv.  153. 

Kelso  Tracts,  the,  iii.  20. 

Kemp,  George,  Aberdeen,  iv.  253. 
Kempster,  John,  London,  ii.  164;  iv.  241. 
Kendal,  teetotalism  at,  1835,  i.  135. 
Kennaway,  Sir  John  H.,  iv.  160,  163. 
Kenrick,  G.  S.,  West  Bromwich,  i.  249; 

ii.  149;  iv.  96,  100. 

Kent,  Thomas,  ii.  267. 

Kenward,  Henry,  Middlesex,  iii.  204. 
Kemick,  Richard,  senr.,  St.  Ives,  ii.  56. 
Kerr,  Dr.  Norman,  quoted,  ii.  170;  sketch 
of,  iv.  4;  presides  over  congress,  iv.  139; 
on  the  causes  and  cure  of  inebriety, 
iv.  154,  155;  presides  over  students* 
soiree,  iv.  157;  at  Birmingham  con- 
gress, 1889,  iv.  201. 

Kerr,  Rev.  Robert,  Moyness,  iv.  248,261. 
Kershaw,  John  and  Mrs.,  Leeds,  ii.  195, 
196. 

Kesho  Ram  Roy,  iv.  176,  177. 

Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  iv.  174. 

Kettle,  Robert,  Glasgow,  i.  58,  83 ; ii. 
77s:  iii.  33. 

Kettlewell,  Rev.  W. , Canada,  iv.  187. 
Keyneton,  South  Australia,  iii.  281. 
Khama,  African  chief,  iv.  165,  167. 
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Killingworth  Colliery,  Dr.  Snow  at,  i.  176. 
Kimberley,  S.  Africa,  work  in,  iv.  168. 
Kimberley  Act,  iii.  250. 

Kimberley,  Earl  of,  iv.  197. 

Kines,  Rev.  James,  Canada,  iv.  187,  188. 
King,  Edward  D.,  Manchester,  ii.  205. 
King,  John,  Preston,  i.  89,  95,  io6;  ii. 
263;  iv.  68,  75. 

King-Hall,  Admiral  Sir  W.,  iii.  86. 
Kinnaird,  Lord,  iii.  35,  37,  39,  43. 
Kinnaird,  Hon.  Emily,  iv.  260. 

Kinsale,  teetotalism  at,  ii.  10. 

Kirk,  Rev.  E.  N.,  U.S.,  ii.  152. 

Kirk,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Greenock,  his  early 
work,  i.  57,  58;  ii.  171;  sketch  of,  i.  61; 
his  early  temperance  lectures  at  Green- 
ock, i.  80. 

Kirk,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  iii.  21  s,  97,  208. 
Kirton,  John  William,  iii.  207;  iv.  262. 
Knapp,  Edward  J.  H.,  Sydney,  iii.  277; 
iv.  131. 

Knight,  Henry  C.,  Belfast,  iii.  70s;  iv. 
157- 

Knight-Bruce,  Rev.  Dr.,  iv.  258. 
Knights  of  Jericho,  iii.  199. 

Knights  of  Temperance,  order  of,  iv.  53; 

its  watchwords  and  programme,  iv.  54. 
Knowles,  Mark,  barrister,  ii.  170;  iii.  157. 
Knox,  Thomas,  Edinburgh,  iii.  30,  90,92. 
Knutsford,  Lord,  iv.  197. 

Konkan,  temperance  in  the,  iv.  173. 
Kristodas  Pal,  Hon.,  iv.  174. 

Kulwar  or  drink-seller,  petition  of,  iv.  177. 
Kumad  Nath  Sen,  iv.  237. 

Kutrees  in  India,  iv.  173. 

L. 

Labouchere,  Mr.,  iv.  141,  212. 
Laboulaye,  M.,  iv.  31. 

Lacy,  W.  J.,  Chesham,  iv.  209. 

Ladies*  associations  recommended,  ii.  252. 
Ladies’  Temp.  Associations:  Birming- 
ham, ii.  16;  Liverpool,  ii.  100;  iv.  151; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  iii.  63;  Darling- 
ton, iii.  65;  Leeds,  iii.  218. 

Laing,  John,  Kirkconnell,  ii.  78. 

Lamb,  Rev.  George,  iii.  8. 

Lamb,  Thomas,  Dundee,  iii.  40. 
Lambermont,  Baron,  iv.  167. 

Lambert,  Edward  O.,  Windsor,  iii.  78. 
Lambert,  Rev.  Richard,  Bolton,  ii.  291. 
Lambert,  Rowland,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
iv.  216  s,  218. 

Lambeth  Baths,  iii.  127,  241. 

Lambeth  Conference  of  1886-88,  i.  xix. 
Lambly,  W.  H.,  Quebec,  iv.  244. 
Lancashire,  the  nursery  of  teetotalism, 
i.  85;  work  in  East,  iv.  207. 

Lancashire  pioneers — Finch,  Livesey,and 
Swindlehurst,  i.  93. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  ii.  205. 

Lancaster,  Henry,  Leicester,  iv.  89. 
Land,  J.  H.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  iv.  186. 
Landis,  Charles,  Vineland,  iii.  no. 

Lane,  G.  W.,  Manchester,  iv.  139. 

Lang,  Rev.  Dr.,  Sydney,  iii.  278. 
Langston,  Hon.  J.  M.,  Washington,  iv. 
187,  188,  190. 

Lankester,  Dr.,  Leicester,  iv.  201. 
Lapsley,  William,  Marske,  ii.  258;  iii.  63. 
Lark,  Rev.  W.  B.,  U.S.,  iv.  244. 

Larkin,  John,  Limerick,  ii.  102. 

Lamer,  James,  Framlingham,  i.  256. 

La  Roche,  Dr.,  Posen,  ii.  210,  211. 
Larrabee,  Governor,  Iowa,  iv.  126,  128. 
Latimer,  R.  J.,  Montreal,  iv.  186, 188, 189. 
Launceston,  Tasmania,  work  in,  iii.  267, 
284. 


Law  and  Order  Day  of  Royal  Templars, 
iv.  188. 

Law  and  Order  Society,  U.S.,  iv.  129. 

Laws,  William,  Middlesbrough,  i.  189. 

Lawson,  John,  Birmingham,  iv.  201. 

Lawson,  (late)  Sir  Wilfrid,  i.  120. 

Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  sketch  of,  ii.  284; 
defeated  at  election  of  1865— returned 
in  1868,  iii.  160;  his  temperance  efforts 
in  Parliament,  1882-83,  46»  illness 

of,  iv.  104;  on  licenses,  iv.  140:  his 
action  on  local  option,  iv.  151;  supports 
motion  on  fiscal  system  in  India,  iv.  175; 
moves  amendment  to  the  address,  1889, 
iv.  195;  moves  resolution  for  direct 
veto,  iv.  205. 

Laycock,  Professor,  Edinburgh,  iii.  90. 

Laycock,  William,  York,  i.  177. 

Leach,  Rev.  Charles,  London,  iv.  89. 

Leach,  James,  Manchester,  i.  154. 

Leach,  J.  B.,  St.  Helen’s,  iii.  142. 

Leach,  John  J.,  Southampton,  iv.  156. 

Leach,  Joseph,  Southampton,  ii.  37. 

Leach,  William,  Wilsden,  i.  158. 

Leadhills,  early  society  at,  i.  29. 

League  of  the  Cross,  iii.  223,  225,  229; 
iv.  235,  259. 

League  for  Prohibition  of  Sale  of  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors  to  Children,  iv.  257. 

League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  iii.  225. 

League  of  Universal  Brotherhood,  ii.  256. 

‘ League  Journal,’  iii.  58. 

Leah,  Henry,  Bradford,  i.  183. 

Leahy,  Archbishop,  iii.  183. 

Learim,  Mrs.,  Boston,  U.S.,  iv.  201. 

Leavitt,  Rev.  Joshua,  Connecticut,  i.  40. 

Leavitt,  Mrs.  Mary  C.,  iv.  63,  164,  182, 
200,  239. 

Leavitt,  Mrs.  S.  K.,  Cincinnati,  iii.  256. 

Lecky,  Mr.,  quoted,  i.  14,  16. 

Lee,  Rev.  Alex.,  Naim,  iv.  248. 

Leech,  Dr.  John,  Glasgow,  ii.  280. 

Leeds,  temperance  society  at,  1830,  i.  71; 
Joseph  Livesey  at,  1835,  i.  137;  society 
adopts  teetotalism,  1835,  i.  165. 

Leeds  Permissive  Bill  Association,  ii.  291. 

‘ Leeds  Temperance  Herald,’  i.  167,  168, 
173- 

Leek,  opposition  at,  i.  211;  temperance 
demonstration  at,  i.  246,  247. 

Lees,  Dr.  Frederick  Richard,  defeats 
Dr.  Williamson  at  Leeds,  i.  165;  sketch 
of,i.  i65;atMasham,  i.  171,  i72;defends 
teetotalism,  i.  187;  corrects  Rev.  Dr. 
James,  ii.  18;  edits  the  ‘Advocate,*  ii. 
34;  discussion  at  Rotherham,  1840,  ii. 
loi;  answers  opposition  pamphlet,  ii. 
151;  on  sacramental  wine,  ii.  156,  160; 
discussion  at  Market-Drayton,  ii.  174 ; 
an  early  reminiscence,  ii.  279;  Alliance 
prize  essay,  ii.  282;  editor  of  Conven- 
tion Report,  ii.  288:  motion  in  favour 
of  Maine  Law,  &c.,  1853,  iii.  36;  at 
New  York,  1853,  iii.  50;  refutes  Pro- 
fessor Laycock,  iii.  91;  reply  to  ‘West- 
minster Review,*  iii.  100;  defends  the 

U.  K.  Alliance,  iii.  104;  case  of  Gough 

V.  Lees,  iii.  105 ; attacked  by  the 
‘Weekly  Record,’  iii.  106;  public  sym- 
pathy for,  and  presentations  to,  iii.  107; 
his  response,  iii.  108;  as  G.W.C.T.  of 
I.O.G.T.,  iii.  215;  iv.  13;  contribution 
to  scientific  aspects  of  temperance,  iv.  4 ; 
at  London  convention  of  1887,  iv.  144: 
at  Manchester  Exhibition  Temp.  Fete, 
iv.  153;  at  Birmingham  congress,  1889, 
iv.  202;  on  temperance  progress,  iv. 
210. 

Lees  Temperance  Hall,  Blackburn,  iv. 
242. 

Lce-Warncr,  Canon,  Pavenham,  i.  257. 

Legislation,  temperance,  in  1883,  iv.  67; 


in  1884-85,  iv.  104;  in  1886,  iv.  in;  in 
1887,  iv.  149. 

Legislative  action,  necessity  for,  ii.  268. 
Lehaie,  M.  Houzeau  de,  iv.  74. 
Lehomanousky,  Colonel,  iii.  79. 
Leicester,  Joseph,  Warrington,  ii.  259. 
Leicester  Total  Abst.  Society,  i.  245. 
Leigh,  Canon,  iv.  179. 

Leighton,  W.  B.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
i.  199. 

Leitch,  M.  W.,  Glasgow,  iv.  174. 

Leith,  Maine-law  discussions  in,  iii.  93. 
Leith,  John,  Aberdeen,  iv.  252. 

Lennard,  Capt.  George,  Middlesbrough, 
i.  189. 

Lennard,  Wm.,  Middlesbrough,  i.  189. 
Leopold,  Prince,  iii.  186. 

Leslie,  Dr.  H.  T.,  ii.  137. 

Letham,  Patrick,  Glasgow,  i.  58. 

Levi,  Professor  Leone,  iii.  181. 

Levi,  Rev.  Thomas,  Aberystwyth,  iv.  100. 
Levison,  J.  L.,  quoted,  ii.  170. 

Lewis,  David,  Edinburgh,  iii.  35,  57,  96; 
iv.  104,  202. 

Lewis,  Dr.  Dio,  Ohio,  iii.  254. 

Lewis,  Rev,  E.,  Brynberian,  iv.  94. 
Lewis,  Rev.  E.,  Fishguard,  iv.  94. 

Lewis,  John,  Penrhiwcoch,  iv.  93,  99. 
Lewis,  Rev.  Morgan,  Glynneath,  iv.  98. 
Lewis,  Rees,  Merthyr,  iv.  96,  100. 

Lewis,  Rev.  Stephen,  iv.  94. 

Lewis,  Rev.  T.,  Aberaeron,  iv.  92. 

Lewis,  Rev.  T.,  Carmarthen,  iv.  loo. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Blackburn,  iv.  153, 
207,  242. 

Liberia,  temperance  in,  ii.  216;  iv.  160. 
Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League, 
iv.  132. 

License  Amendment  League,  Man- 
chester, iii.  168. 

License  duty  first  imposed,  i.  14, 
Licensed  Premises  Earlier  Closing  (Scot- 
land) Bill  (Cameron’s)  passed,  1887,  iv. 
150. 

Licensed  properties,  fabulous  prices  for, 

iii.  127;  iv.  224. 

Licenses,  in  1821  and  1833,  i.  17;  issued 
from  1873  1890,  iv.  225;  renewal  of, 

iv.  231. 

Licensing,  act  of  1828-1890,  i.  17;  inLiver- 
pool,  1838,  ii.  33;  proposed  amendment 
of  laws,  iii.  159;  bill  for  Liverpool,  1865, 

iii.  161 ; and  Popular  Veto  Act  (Canada) 
1883,  iii.  262;  bill  for  Queensland,  iii. 
279;  in  New  Zealand,  iii.  287;  bills 
(Cowen’s  and  Johnstone’s),  iv.  13 ; 
Amendment  Bill  (Rodwell’s),  iv.  23; 
bill  (Campbell’s),  iv.  66 ; bill  (Howard’s), 

iv.  110,  in;  bill  (Houldsworth’s),  1887, 
iv.  150;  bill,  Belfast,  1887,  iv.  150;  bills 
introduced,  1889,  iv.  196;  1890,  iv.  226. 

Licensing  boards  proposed,  iv.  71,110,111. 
Life-boat  Crews,  Temperance,  iii.  142. 
Lightfoot,  Bishop,  Durham,  iii.  230. 
Lightowler,  David,  iii.  217. 

Limerick,  teetotal  society  at,  ii.  13. 
Limmer,  John,  Ipswich,  i.  259. 

Lincoln,  temperance  society  at,  i.  25a 
Lincoln,  President  Abraham,  iii.  187. 
Lindsay,  Rev.  Prof.,  Glasgow,  iv.  239. 
Ling,  George,  London,  iv.  74. 

Linihan,  Michael,  London,  iii.  144. 
Linton,  Dr.  Alex.,  Aberdeen,  ii.  171, 173s. 
Linton,  J.  J-  E.,  i.  58;  ii.  236. 

Liquor  laws,  conferences  on,  1883,  iv.  71; 

working  of,  in  foreign  countries,  iv.  197. 
Liquor  traffic,  restriction  of,  among  abo- 
rigines, iv.  165. 

LiquorTrafficLocalVetoBill(M ‘Lagan’s;, 
1887,  iv.  149. 

Litchfield,  Connecticut,  first  temperance 
society  in,  i.  32. 
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Liverpool,  early  meetings  at,  i.  63;  Welsh 
temperance  societies  in,  i.  75,  139,  141; 

ii.  29,  99,  100 ; Finch  and  Livesey’s 
visit  to,  in  1832,  i.  96 ; * Liverpool 
Mercury*  on  drunkenness,  1832-3,  i. 
99;  societies  described  by  Mr.  Finch, 

i.  loi ; Sunday-closing  in,  1834,  i.  Z13: 
John  Finch  at,  1834,!.  132;  early  work 
in,  1835,1.  141;  ii.  2;  union  of  societies, 
1836,  i.  148;  total  abstinence  society, 

1836,  i.  149;  manifesto  of  society,  ii.  25; 
procession  at,  1837 — work  in  district, 

1837,  ii.  26;  early  progress  in,  ii.  29,  30, 
31;  female  temperance  societies  in,  ii. 
29,  100,  106;  religious  dissensions  at, 

ii.  83;  prohibitory  districts  in,  iii.  112; 
canvass  of,  1863,  iii.  132;  free  licensing 
in,  iii.  135;  licensing  bill,  1867  (Graves*), 

iii.  163  ; Father  Mathew  Society,  iii. 
224,  22$ ; canvass  of,  1889,  iv.  109,  195; 
Veto  League  formed  at,  iv.  109;  licens- 
ing in,  iv.  198;  agitation  in — vigilance 
committee  formed,  iv.  199. 

Liverpool,  Bishop  of,  iv.  152. 

Liverpool,  British  Workman  Public-house 
Co.,  iii.  212. 

Liverpool  Central  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, iii.  163. 

Liverpool  Church  of  England  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society,  ii.  31,  32;  iii.  149. 
Liverpool  Diocesan  Society,  iii.  156. 
Liverpool  andDistrictDirectVetoLeague, 

iv.  109,  195. 

Liverpool  Hibernian  T.  A.  Soc.,  ii.  100. 
Liverpool  Howard  T.  A.  Assoc.,  99,  100. 
Liverpool  Popular  Control  and  Sunday- 
closing Association,  ii.  291. 

Liverpool  Railway  Temp  Mission, iv.209. 
Liverpool  Roman  Catholic  Total  Absti- 
nence Association,  ii.  30,  32. 

Liverpool  Seaman’s  T.  A.  Soc.,  ii.  33. 
Liverpool  T.  A.  Home  Mission  Society, 

ii.  100,  106,  108. 

Liverpool  Temp,  and  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  i.  152;  ii.  291;  iv.  141. 
Liverpool  Temperance  Electoral  Associa- 
tion, iv.  109,  195. 

Liverpool  Temperance  Institute,  ii.  114. 
Liverpool  Temperance  Society,  i.  74,  98. 
Liverpool  Young  Men’s  Temp.  Assoc., 
it  262;  iii.  64;  iv.  141. 

Livesey,  George,  London,  iii.  218. 
Livesey,  Howard,  Lancaster,  iv.  262. 
Livesey,  Joseph,  Preston,  pleads  for  total 
abstinence,  i.  84 ; how  he  became  a 
teetotaler — sketch  of,  i.  85 ; iv.  74  ; in 
London,  1834,  i.  227 ; on  sectarian 
meetings,  ii.  28 ; on  singing  at  meet- 
ings, ii.  130:  on  communion  wine,  ii. 
162;  his  early  occupation,  ii.  265:  his 
views  on  prohibition,  ii.  282;  an  affect- 
ing incident,  iv.  67:  presentation  to,  iv. 
68;  his  death,  iv.  74. 

Livesey,  W.,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  iv.  68,  69. 
Livingstone,  Dr.  David,  iii.  192. 
Livingstone,  Neil,  Blantyre,  iii.  192. 
Llancrchymedd  Moderation  Soc.,  i.  212. 
Llanfachell,  total  abstinence  society  at, 

i.  212. 

Llanidloes,  festival  at,  1837,  9^. 

Lloyd,  Evan,  Holyhead,  ii.  4. 

Lloyd,  Henry,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  iv.  83. 
Lloyd,  William,  Swansea,  iv.  102. 

Local  Government  Bill,  introduced,  iv. 
219;  strenuous  opposition  to,  iv.  210, 
220:  memorial  from  temperance  organi- 
zations, iv.  221;  meetings  of  National 
Temperance  Federation  and  U.  K. 
Alliance  executive,  iv.  221 ; licensing 
clauses  withdrawn,  iv.  224. 

Local  Government  (Scotland)  Bill,  iv.  196, 
197#  239- 


Local  option,  resolution  of  1879  (Law- 
son’s), iv.  23 ; of  1880  (Lawson's),  iv. 
25 ; of  x88i,  iv.  40;  a means  to  an  end, 
iv.  147;  bills  introduced,  1889,  iv.  196; 
definition  of,  iv.  204. 

Local  option  in  Canada,  iii.  261;  in  Vic- 
toria, iii.  273;  in  New  South  Wales, 

iii.  277 ; in  Queensland,  iii.  279 ; in  South 
Australia,  iii.  283;  in  New  Zealand,  iii. 
287,  288;  in  Rhode  Island,  iv.  135. 
Local  Taxation  Bill,  1890,  iv.  227. 

Local  Temperance  Legion,  China,  iv.  63. 
Local  Veto  Bill  (M'Lagan’s)  1884,  iv.  103, 
106:  1886,  iv.  iii;  (Ulster),  1886, iv.  iii. 
Locke,  John,  an  abstainer,  i.  25. 
Lockhart,  Father,  London,  iv,  259. 
Lockhart,  Rev.  J.,  Edinburgh,  iv.  109. 
Lockhart,  Robert,  Liverpooland  London, 

iii.  212,  214;  iv.  139. 

Logan,  Wm.,  Glasgow,  at  Rochdale,  ii.  7; 
signs  the  pledge  in  1837,  ii.  69;  sketch 
of,  ii.  79;  meets  Mr.  Bright,  ii.  106;  his 
paper  on  the  duty  of  mothers,  ii.  152. 
Lomas,  Henry,  Belper,  i.  244. 

Lomax,  George  E.,  Oldham,  i.  203,  211; 

ii.  262  s,  290;  iii.  107. 

London,  early  drinking  in,  i.  14;  temper- 
ance society  in,  1830,  i.  72;  its  officials 
— change  of  name,  i.  73;  early  teetotal 
work  in,  i.  227,  228,  231,  236;  early 
abstainers  in,  i.  228;  branches  of  Temp. 
Society,  ii.  141,  142,  143,  145;  Roman 
Catholic  temperance  societies  in,  ii.  146; 
meetings  in,  1846,  ii.  151;  demonstra- 
tions in,  1850-51,  iii.  46;  prohibitory 
districts  in,  iii.  113. 

London  Band  of  Hope  Union  formed,  ii. 
198. 

London,  Bishop  of.  See  Temple. 
London  County  Council,  action  of,  iv.  77. 
‘ London  Temperance  Advocate,*  ii.  147; 

iv.  82. 

London  Temperance  Hospital,  iii.  218 ; 

iv.  76,  259. 

London  Temperance  Institute,  ii.  112. 
London  Temperance  Jubilee,  iv.  41. 
London  Temperance  League,  ii.  245;  iii. 
47,  100,  102. 

London  Temperance  Mission,  i.  235. 
London  T.  A.  Society,  i.  138,  228,  230. 
Londonderry,  temperance  societies  at, 

i.  56;  ii.  10,  13. 

Long  and  short  pledges,  i.  84,  173;  ii.  60, 
141. 

Long  Pledge  Temperance  Society,  ii.  119. 
* Long  Pledge  Teetotaler,*  the,  ii.  151. 
Longevity  of  abstainers,  iv.  87. 
Longmuir,  Rev.  Dr.,  Aberdeen,  iv.  250. 
Lords’  Committee  on  Intemperance,  1878, 
iv.  28. 

Lorensen,  Pastor,  Denmark,  iv.  237. 
Lossock,  J.  P.,  Peebles,  iii.  99, 

Lottery  advertisements,  law  against,  iv. 
138. 

Louisville,  Good  Templar  session  at, 
1876,  iv.  12. 

Lovell,  Dr.  C.  H.,  London,  ii.  172. 
Lowery,  Robert,  North  Shields,  i.  200. 
Low  Moor  Iron-workers’  Temp.  Soc.,  ii. 

257- 

Loyal  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  iv.  13. 
Lucas,  George,  Darlington,  i.  195,  196; 

ii.  115;  iii.  62. 

Lucas,  George,  Sydney,  iii.  276. 

Lucas,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bright,  iii.  257; 
153,  200,  201. 

Lucas,  William,  North  Shields,  i.  200. 
Lucraft,  John  Pasley,  i.  2x6. 

Ludbrook,  Walter,  London,  ii.  255. 
Ludwig,  Dr.,  iv.  180. 

Lundie,  Rev.  R.  H.,  Liverpool,  iv.  152, 
198. 


Lunier,  M.,  Paris,  iv.  31. 

Lupton,  J.  H.,  Barnsley,  letter  oC  i.  174. 
Lupton,  Miss,  Leeds,  ii.  195. 

Lusky  z/.  Herdin,  U.S.,  iv.  136. 

Luton  Temperance  Society,  ii.  142. 
Lynn,  John,  Devonport,  ii.  45. 

Lyons,  Lorenzo,  Hawaii,  ii.  218. 
Lythgoe,  Thomas,  Manchester,  ii.  93. 


M 

Macclesfield,  total  abstinence  society  at, 
1834,  i.  211. 

Macdonald,  J.  R.,  Liverpool,  ii.  138. 
Macfadyen,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.,  Manchester, 

iii.  93,  242s;  iv.  201. 

Macfarlane,  John,  Queensland,  iii.  279, 
280. 

MacFarlane,  Malcolm,  Glasgow,  ii.  81. 
Macintosh,  Provost  C.  B.,  Nairn,  iv.  247. 
Macintosh,  Peter,  Inverness,  iv,  247. 
Mackay,  Rev.  Hugh,  Peterhead,  iv.  249. 
Mackay,  Robert,  Glasgow,  iv.  105,  250. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Francis  A.,  Gairloch,  ii. 
81. 

Mackenzie,  Provost,  Eileanach,  iv.  247, 
251. 

Mackenzie,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  iv.  200. 
Mackenzie,  William  Forbes,  iii.  37. 
Mackie,  Thomas,  Glasgow,  iii.  208. 
Maclaren,  J.  J.,  Canada,  iii.  265. 
Maclean,  Sir  Andrew,  Glasgow,  iv.  211. 
Maclean,  William,  Edinburgh,  ii.  7. 
Macmillan,  Rev.  James,  Naim,  iv.  248. 
Macnair,  James,  Glasgow,  and  his  father 
David,  i.  59,  80;  ii.  67. 

Macnicol,  Daniel,  Glasgow,  ii.  79. 
M‘Bean,  A.,  Inverness,  iv.  247. 

McCabe,  Cardinal,  iii.  226. 

M'Callum,  David,  Plymouth,  ii.  40. 
M’Cheyne,  Rev.  Robert  Murray,  iii.  20. 
M*Conaughy,  David,  Madras,  iv.  237. 
M'Cormack,  Jas.,  Newbury,  U.S.,iv.  88, 
M‘Cree,  Rev.  George  W.,  London,  i.  187; 

ii.  199,  2oos;  iii.  46,  218. 

M‘Culloch,  Dr.  James  M.,  Dumfries,  ii. 

171;  iii.  30s,  91,  92,  97. 

M ‘Curdy,  Robert,  Halifax,  ii.  10,  84. 
M‘Currey,  James,  Chelsea,  ii.  260, 
M‘Dougall,  R.,  Liverpool,  iii.  212. 

M, Dowell,  Mrs.  General,  Ohio,  iii.  254. 
M‘Enroe,  Rev.  Dr.,  Sydney,  ii.  218. 
M’Farlane,  R.,  Glasgow,  iv.  108. 

M ‘Gavin,  John,  Kilwinning,  ii.  77;  iii. 

18, 33, 96, 138. 

M'Hale,  Dr.,  ii.  88;  iii.  15. 

M'Intosh,  John,  mail  guard,  ii.  72. 
M'lver,  Henry  T.,  Isle  of  Man,  iv.  80, 
262. 

M'Kenna,  Jas.,  Liverpool,  ii.  14,  32,  121. 
M'Kenzie,  Dr.  B.  E.,  Toronto,  iv.  187. 
M'Kenzie,  Dr.  J.,  Inverness,  ii.  171,  174. 
M‘Kenzie,Rev.Jas.,SouthShields,iv.i43. 
M'Kerrow,  Rev.  W.,  Manchester,  iii.  6. 
M‘Kim,Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.,New  York,iv. 49. 
M'Kinley  Tariff  Bill,  iv.  137. 

M'Lagan,  Peter,  M.P.,  iv.  144,  211. 
M'Laren,  Duncan,  M.P. , Edinburgh,  iii. 
29. 

M'Laren,  Duncan,  Edinburgh,  iii.  29. 
M'Laren,  Dr.  J.  J.,  Toronto,  iv.  187,  190. 
M'Lean,  Rev.  John,  Sheffield,  i.  243. 
M'Lean,  Peter,  Queensland,  iii.  278,280s. 
M'Leod,  Rev.  Dr.  A.,  Birkenhead,  iv. 
261. 

M'Millan,  James,  Carlisle,  i.  203. 
M'Millan,  Thomas,  Edinburgh,  ii.  191. 
M'Murtry,  Dr.  A.  H.  H.,  Belfast,  iii. 
207,  208. 

M'Murtry  Family,  co.  Antrim,  iii.  207. 
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M'Nair,  Rev.  T.  R.,  Ontario,  iv.  i86, 
187,  189. 

M'Namara,  Canon,  Cork,  iv.  235. 
M'Naughton,  Rev.  Alex.,  Milngavie, 
iii.  19. 

M'Nicoll,  William,  Victoria,  iii.  272. 
M'Neil,  Neil,  Glasgow,  iii.  35. 

M'Neill,  Rev.  John,  iii.  195:  iv.  239,  240. 
M‘Rea,  John,  Glasgow,  ii.  8i. 

M'Tavish,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  Inverness,  iv. 
247. 

M‘Whirter,  George,  Colinton,  ii.  69. 
Machin,  Mr.,  quoted,  iii.  177. 
Madagascar,  temperance  in,  iv.  165. 
Madagascar,  Queen  of,  iii.  189. 
Madisonvillc,  U.  S.,  iii.  256. 

Maesteg,  Wales,  work  at,  iv.  98. 
Magarey,  Hon.  Sylvanus  J.,  Adelaide, 

iii.  282. 

Magee,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  241. 

Magennis,  Bernard,  Dublin,  iii.  227. 
Magoun,  Rev.  Dr.  George,  Iowa,  iv.  126. 
Maguire,  Canon,  Cork,  iv.  235. 

Maguire,  John  F.,i.  241;  ii.  184,  186, 187. 
Maguire,  Rev.  Robert,  Clcrkenwell,  iii. 
150,  151;  iv.  206. 

Maher,  Very  Rev.  P.  J.  C.,  iv.  236. 
Mahometans,  temperance  among  the,  i. 
22. 

Mahon,  Rev.  R.  H.,  U.S.,  iv.  244. 
Maidstone,  temperance  debate  at,  1889, 

iv.  215. 

Maine,  prohibition  in,  iv.  130,  131,  133. 
Maine  Law,  the,  ii.  268,  269,  270;  agita- 
tion in  Scotland,  iii.  28;  meeting  at 
Edinburgh  in  favour  of,  1854 — report 
of  commissioner  sent  by  ‘ Edinburgh 
News,*  iii.  57;  opposition  to  the,  iii.  89; 
agitation  in  Melbourne,  iii.  267;  testi- 
monies in  favour  of,  iv.  131. 

Maine  Liquor  Law  League  formed,  iii. 
36 : joins  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
hi.  37. 

Malike,  King,  iv.  164. 

Malins,  Joseph,  Birmingham,  quoted, 

i.  1 14:  his  early  occupation,  ii.  262; 
introduces  Good  Templary,  iii.  203 ; 
prevented  from  going  to  America,  iii. 
209 ; action  against,  iv.  13 ; on  com- 
pensation, iv.  114;  replies  to  Mr. 
Thomaun,  iv.  180;  receives  letter  from 
Tolstoi,  iv.  181;  at  Birmingham  con- 
gress, 1889,  iv.  202;  at  Manchester, 
1888,  iv.  211;  at  Lancaster,  1892,  iv. 
258. 

Malins,  Mrs.,  Birmingham,  iv.  206. 

Malt  Lecture,  Livesey’s,  i.  89,  114,  133, 
135,  227;  ii.  101. 

Malt  Lecture,  Micklethwaite’s,  i.  119. 
Malvern,  Dr.  Grindrod  settles  at,  ii.  172, 
^73- 

Manby,  W.  H.,  statistics  by,  iv.  87. 
Manchester,  temp.  soc.  formed  at,  1830, 
i.  69;  Welsh  society  at,  1831,  i.  75; 
public  discussion  at,  1836,  i.  153. 
Manchester,  Chester,  and  Ripon  Dio- 
cesan Society  amalgamated,  iii.  152. 
Manchester  Diocesan  Ch.  of  Eng.  Temp. 
Soc.  iv.  45. 

Manchester  Friends’  T.  A.  Society,  iii.  46. 
Manchester  Jubilee  Exhibition,  1887,  iv. 
153- 

Manchester  Temp.  Advocates’  Soc.  i.  154. 
Manchester  Wesleyan  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  ii.  199. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Institution  for 
propagating  Tcetotalism  on  Christian 
Principles,  i.  128. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Permissive  Bill 
Association,  ii.  289. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Temp.  League, 
iii.  67. 


Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance 
Society,  i.  126,  144. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance 
Union  formed,  1863,  iii.  126. 

Mann, Edward C.,  Brooklyn, U. S.,  iv.  155. 
Mann,  Hugh,  Naim,  iv.  248. 

Mann,  Rev.  Mr.,  Burghead,  iv.  248,  261. 
Manners,  John,  Darlington,  iv.  234. 
Manning,  Cardinal,  i.  xx;  iii.  224  s,  274; 

iv.  72,  139,  202,  231,  235. 

Manning,  J.  W.,  Toronto,  iv.  262. 
Mansergh,  Robert,  Lancaster,  iii.  204, 
206;  iv.  233. 

Maoris  desire  prohibition,  iii.  287,  288. 
Mapootaland,  ravages  of  drink  in,  iv.  162. 
Maritime  Temperance  Society,  i.  109. 
Marjoram,  Sergeant,  iii.  78. 

Market -Drayton,  public  discussion  at, 
1845,  ii.  174. 

Market  - Harborough,  total  abstinence 
society  at,  i.  245. 

Marley,  Thomas,  Middlesbrough,  i.  190. 
Marquis,  John,  Blackburn,  i.  134. 
Marriage,  Edward  and  Mrs.,  Colchester, 

i.  24S. 

Marsh,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  i.  39 ; ii.  152. 
Marshall,  Hon.  Judge,  Nova  Scotia,  it. 
234- 

Marshall,  Hon.  Thomas  F.,  Kentucky, 

ii.  230. 

Marshall  Temperance  Fraternity,  ii.  240. 
Mart,  William,  Derby,  ii.  290;  iv.  242. 
Martin,  George,  Geelong,  iii.  272. 
Martin,  Governor,  Kansas,  iv.  117,  118. 
Martin,  Hugh,  Dundee,  iii.  42. 

Martin,  John,  Inverness,  iv.  247. 

Martin,  Rev.  Mr.,  Nairn,  iv,  248. 
Martin,  William,  Cork,  ii.  ii,  97. 
Martineau,  Alderman,  Montreal,  iv.  187. 
Martineau,  Father,  Canada,  iii.  264. 
Maryhill,  first  temperance  soc.  at,  i.  57. 
Masham,  temp,  discussion  at,  i.  171,  172. 
Mashonaland,  Bishop  of,  iv.  258. 

Mason,  Hugh,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  iv. 
113. 

Mason,  Lewis  D.,  New  York,  iv.  155. 
Mason,  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  ii.  69,  70s; 
iv.  247,  249,  252. 

Masonic  Lodges,  temperance  in,  iv.  85. 
Massachusetts,  prohibition  in,iv.  124, 125. 
Massachusetts  Legislative  Temp.  Soc.,  ii. 
225. 

Massachusetts  Soc.  founded  in  1813,  i.  39. 
Masson,  Rev.  John,  Dundee,  iii.  43. 
Mate,  William,  Gloucester,  iv.  243. 
Mather,  George,  Warrington,  i.  129,  132. 
Matheson,  H.  M.,  iv.  139. 

Mathews,  Edward  H.,  Bristol,  i.  215,  222. 
“ Matigheids-Genootschappen,”  ii.  208. 
Manger,  Samuel,  Melbourne,  iii.  272. 
Maunder,  Rev.  George,  ii.  65. 

Maw,  James,  Middlesbrough,  i,  184,  188. 
Mawson,  John,  Gateshead,  ii.  118. 
Mayne,  Alexander  Smith,  and  Family, 
Belfast,  i.  53;  iii.  69 ; iv.  24. 

Meaden,  J.  W.,  Melbourne,  iii.  269. 
Mears,  William,  Southampton,  ii.  37. 
Medals,  Father  Mathew's  temperance, 
ii.  102,  105. 

Medical  declarations  and  certificates  in 
favour  of  temperance,  i.  74,  75;  ii.  36, 
172;  iii.  185;  iv.  35. 

Medical  temperance  heroes,  ii.  166. 
Medical  works  on  temperance,  iv.  i,  10. 
Medical  Societies  in  U.S.,  1827,  i.  41. 

‘ Medical  Temperance  Journal,’  iv.  6. 
Mee,  Richard,  Warrington,  i.  69,  129, 
131  s ; ii.  264. 

Mee,  Wm.,  Warrington,  i.  132;  ii.  264. 
Meehan,  Mrs.,  Thetford,  iv.  200. 
Melbourne  Catholic  Temp.  Mission,  ii. 
220. 


Melbourne  International  Exhibition, 
1880,  iii.  268. 

Melbourne  temperance  halls,  iii.  267. 
Melbourne  Total  Abstinence  Soc.,  iii.  266, 
267. 

* Meliora,'  ii.  282. 

Melly,  C.  P.,  Liverpool,  ii.  137. 
Memorial  College,  Brecon,  iv.  95. 
Mennell,  William,  Wakefield,  iii.  129. 
Menzies,  Bailie  Wm.,  Forres,  iv.  248. 
Menzies,  Dr.,  Edinburgh,  ii.  171;  iv.  245, 
262. 

Menzies,  William,  Moyness,  iv.  246. 
Meredith,  John  and  Mrs.,  London,  i. 

233.  234,  2355;  ii.  141,  143. 
Merionethshire  Temperance  Association 
tests  the  county  on  prohibition,  iv.  198. 
Merson  Family,  Melbourne,  iii.  270. 
Merthyr,  society  at,  1836 — festivals  at, 
1837-8,  iv.  96. 

Messer,  Rev.  T.  J.,  i.  181,  252  s;  ii.  157. 
Metcalfe,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  iii.  239. 
Methodist  Bands  of  Hope,  iii.  231. 
Methodist  Church,  abstainers  in,  iii.  231. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
and  teetotalism,  i.  33;  ii.  52. 

Methodist  Free  Church,  workers  in,  L 
183:  ii.  59:  iii.  234. 

Methodist  New  Connexion,  work  in,  ii. 
37:  hi.  235:  iv.  13. 

Methodist  GEcumenical  Conference,  1881, 
iv.  45;  at  Washington,  1891,  iv.  244. 

* Methodist  Recorder,’  iii.  231.  • 

‘ Methodist  Temperance  Magazine,*  iL 
66;  iii.  231. 

Methodist  Temperance  Union  instituted, 
1847,  iii.  13. 

Methodists,  temperance  among  the  early, 
i.  29;  and  the  drink  traffic,  iL  53,  58. 
Methven,  T.  E.,  Dundee,  iii.  43. 
Metropolitan  Catholic  Total  Abst.  Assoc. , 

i.  241. 

Metropolitan  conference  held,  1833,!.  109. 
Metropolitan  Domestic  Mission,  ii.  150. 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Blue  Ribbon 
Total  Abst.  Soc.,  iv.  151. 

Metropolitan  Temperance  Board,  New 
York,  iv.  53. 

Metropolitan  Total  Abst.  Assoc,  formed, 

ii.  147;  unites  with  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society,  ii.  148. 

Metropolitan  Welsh  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  i.  241. 

Meyers,  Fred.,  Canada,  iv.  187. 

Michelet  on  drinking,  i.  xviii. 

Michigan,  prohibition  in,  iv.  125,  129. 
Middlesbrough,  early  work  at,  i.  184) 
plebiscite  of,  1888,  iv.  157. 
Middlesbrough  Temperance  Soc.,  ii.  2511 

iii.  48. 

Midland  Association,  Daventry,  ii.  149. 
Midland  Temperance  Association,  i.  249 
Mild  stimulants,  agitation  in  favour  oC 
i.  48. 

Miles,  Dr.  C.  S.,  U.S.,  iii.  200. 

Miles  Platting,  meetings  at,  i.  123. 

Miles  Platting  Total  Abst.  Soc.,  i.  144. 
Mill,  Nathan  S.  de,  St.  John’s,  ii.  233. 
Miller,  Duncan  S.,  i.  187;  ii.  138. 

Miller,  John,  Forres,  iv.  248. 

Miller,  Rev.  Mr.,  Forres,  iv.  248. 

Miller,  Rev.  Marmaduke,  iii.  235. 

Miller,  Roger,  Carlisle,  ii.  266. 

Millet,  Professor,  iv.  179. 

Millington,  James,  Leeds,  ii.  160. 
Millington,  Miss,  York,  iv.  203. 

Mills,  Rev.  J.  G.,  iv.  180. 

Mills,  Mr.,  Hull,  iv.  145. 

Mills,  Professor  W,  T.,  U.S.,  Iv.  188. 
Millville,  New  Jersey,  iii.  114. 

Milner,  Charles,  Sheffield,  L 182. 

Milton  an  abstainer,  i.  24. 
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Miner, Rev.  Dr.  A.A., Boston, U.S.,ii.274. 
Miners’  Permanent  Relief  Fund,  ii.  123. 
Ministerial  conventions  in  Manchester, 
1857,  iii.  18,  21;  1874,  iii.  221. 
Ministerial  declarations  on  temperance, 
iii.  4,  66. 

Ministers,  American  opinion  of  English, 

iii.  to. 

Ministers  in  relation  to  teetotalism,  iii.  13. 
Minnesota,  prohibition  in,  iv.  138. 
Missionary  tour,  a temperance,  i.  105. 
Missouri,  prohibition  in,  iv.  128. 

Mitchell,  Jas.,  Glasgow,  ii.  69;  iii.  33s,  89. 
Mitchell,  James,  Burnfoot,  ii.  74. 
Mitchell,  John,  Hull,  ii.  192. 

Mitchell,  J.  T.  W.,  Rochdale,  iv.  85. 
Mitchell,  Father  W.  A.,  Dublin,  iii.  227. 
Mitchell,  William  K.,  Baltimore,  ii.  228. 
Mockba,  Russia,  society  at,  iv.  180. 
Moderation,  insufficiency  of,  i.  89;  versus 
Teetotalism,  i.  114,  132;  old  Modera- 
tion Society  declining,  1843,  ii.  148; 
definition  of,  iv.  9;  societies  in  Wales, 

iv.  91,  93. 

Moderation  pledge  discarded  in  Lanca- 
shire, 1835,  i.  133. 

Moeller,  Dr.,  Brussels,  iv.  155. 

Moffatt,  John,  Rochdale,  ii.  23. 

Moir,  Robert,  Edinburgh,  iii.  95. 
Mollison,  Francis,  London,  ii.  254;  iii.  85. 
Moncur,  Provost,  Dundee,  iii.  41. 
Monger,  A.  M.,  Liberia,  iv.  160. 

Monks,  Jolm,  Warrington,  i.  130,  132, 
152;  ii.  I. 

Monmouthshire,  work  in,  iv.  90,  99. 
Monteith,  Mother,  iii.  256. 

Montgomery,  James,  Sheffield,  i.  112. 
Montreal,  society  formed  at,  1828,  i.  45; 

work  in,  ii.  237.  238;  iii.  264. 

Moody,  R.,  Ryde,  iv.  206. 

Moore,  Rev.  T.  W.,  iv.  146. 

‘ Mortd  Reformer,’  Livesey’s,  i.  94,  loi, 
103- 

Morayshire,  early  work  in,  iv.  246. 
Moreton  Bay  Temp.  Society,  iii.  278. 
Morgan,  Rev.  E.,  Cardiff,  iv.  97,  98. 
Morgan,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  Belfast,  i.  49,52. 
Morgan,  Rev.  John,  Lancashire,  iii.  204. 
Morgan,  J.  C.  Edwardes,  Swansea,  iv.  90. 
Morgan,  Rev.  Morris,  Swansea,  iv.  90, 
100,  loi,  243. 

Morgan,  Rev.  Thomas,  ii.  62. 

Morgan,  Thomas,  Cardiff,  iv.  96,  98. 
Morley,  Right  Hon.  John,  iv.  243. 
Morley,  Samuel,  London,  ii.  253. 
Morley,  William,  Hull,  i.  181. 

Morrell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.,  "Fork,  i. 
172;  iv.  203. 

Morris,  Rev.  Benjamin,  Glynneath,  iv.  98. 
Morris,  Edward,  Glasgow,  quoted,  i.  57; 
iii.  103;  lectures  in  Glasgow,  1830,  i.  81; 
sketch  of,  ii.  67;  testimonials  to,  ii.  75. 
Morris,  Sir  E.  F.,  Isle  of  Wight,  iii.  78. 
Morris,  William,  London,  i.  230. 

Morris,  Rev.  William,  St.  David’s,  iv.  94. 
Morris,  W.,  Merthyr,  iv.  too. 

Morris,  Rev.  W.,  Cilgerran,  iv.  94. 
Morris,  Rev.  W.  I.,  Pontypridd,  iv.  loi. 
Morse,  Canon,  Nottingham,  iv.  114. 
Mortality,  statistics  of,  i.  xxv;  iv.  85. 
Mortgage  chattels,  iv.  60. 

Morton,  Henry,  Montreal,  iv.  186,  189. 
Moseley,  Joshua,  Birmingham,  iv.  216. 
Moss,  Rev.  John,  Chelmsford,  ii.  44. 
Mott,  Lucretia,  iii.  50. 

Moule,  Rev.  Henry,  Fordington,  ii.  41. 
Moulin,  Professor  N.  du,  iv.  46. 

Mount  Temple,  Hon.  Lady,  iii.  258. 
Mozoomdar,  P.  C.,  iii.  181. 

Mudge,  Dr.  Henry,  Bodmin,  ii.  47,  152, 
172,  279;  iii.  72. 

Mudge,  Mrs.  Susan,  Bodmin,  ii.  47. 


Mugler,  case  of,  U.S.,  iv.  115. 

Municipal  Election  Corrupt  and  Illegal 
Practices  Bill  passed,  1884,  iv.  103. 
Munro,  Hon.  James,  Melbourne,  iii.  268, 
273;  iv.  148. 

Munroe,'Dr. Henry,  Hull,  iii.  204;  iv.  tos. 
Mure,  Lord,  iii.  39. 

Murphy,  Francis,  U.S.,  ii.  276;  iv.  32,  34. 
Murphy,  Rev.  G.  M.,  London,  ii.  136, 
139;  iii.  241s;  iv.  108,  114,  144. 
Murphy,  T.  E.,  U.S.,  iv.  33,  34. 

Murwa,  a fermented  liquor,  iv.  177. 
Music  and  song  as  aids,  ii.  128. 

Musk,  John  Henry,  Manchester,  iv.  216. 
Mussey,  Dr.,  i.  41;  ii.  152. 


N. 

Nabatheans,  the,  i.  21. 

Naef,  Pastor,  Lausanne,  iv.  179. 

Nantwich,  temperance  work  at,  i.  21 1. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles  James,  iii.  77,  88. 

Nasmith,  David,  Guildford,  i.  215. 

Natal,  licensing  laws  of,  iv.  170. 

Natal  Alliance  formed,  1885,  iv,  170. 

National  Association  for  Promoting 
Amendment  in  the  Laws  relating  to 
the  Liquor  Traffic,  iii.  169. 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science  on  temperance  legis- 
lation, iii.  166;  iv.  114. 

National  Band  of  Hope  Union,  iv.  218. 

National  Christian  Temperance  Alliance 
formed  at  Pittsburg,  1875,  ii.  273. 

National  Competitive  School  Examina- 
tion, results  of,  iv.  240. 

* National  Philanthropist,’  1826,  i.  41. 

National  Prohibition  Party,  U.  S. , iv.  129, 
144,  145,  146. 

National  schools  in  Ireland  closed  against 
temperance  meetings,  iii.  69. 

National  Sunday-closing  Association,  iii. 
134- 

^National  Temperance  Advocate,*  iii.  i. 

‘ National  Temperance  Advocate,*  (U.  S.), 

ii.  272. 

National  Temperance  Choral  Fete,  1891, 
iv.  243. 

‘ National  Temperance  Chronicle,*  ii.  151 ; 

iii.  6,  47,  too. 

National  Temperance  Congress,  London, 
1862,  iii,  141;  Liverpool,  1884,  iv.  71, 
72:  Birmingham,  1889,  iv.  201. 

National  Temperance  Council,  Wales,  iv. 
243- 

National  Temperance  Federation  formed, 
1884,  iv.  70 ; sends  memorial  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  iv.  104 ; annual  meeting, 
1885 — sends  deputation  to  prime-min- 
ister, iv.  108;  annual  meetings,  iv.  114, 
202,  211,  243,  257. 

National  Temperance  League,  ii.  245;  its 
work  with  the  army,  iii.  81 ; engages 
Mr.  Gough,  1856,  iii.  51;  annual  meet- 
ing, 1879,  iii.  84;  inaugurated  1856 — 
its  office-bearers  and  agents,  iii.  100; 
antagonism  shown  towards,  iii.  102 ; 
annual  meeting,  1880,  iv.  24;  anniver- 
sary, 1881,  iv.  43;  anniversary,  1885, 

iv.  109;  annual  meetings,  iv.  152,  209, 
238,  259. 

‘ National  Temp.  Maga2ine,*  ii.  151,168. 

National  Temperance  Society  formed — 
its  officials — its  publications,  ii.  147; 
annual  meetings:  1844,  ii.  148;  1845, 
150;  1846,  151;  1847-48,245;  1849,250; 
reorganized,  1851,  iii.  47;  absorbed, 
iii.  100. 

National  Temp.  Society,  Ireland,  ii.  14. 

National  Union  of  Teachers,  iv.  238,  259. 


National  Woman’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  of  the  United  States — re- 
solutions passed  at  Chicago,  1889,  iv.57; 
its  pledges  and  badges — its  officials  and 
branches,  iv.  58;  departments  of  work, 
iv.  64. 

“Nature’s  Beverage  Society,”  ii.  150. 
Naughty,  William,  Forres,  iv.  248. 

Navy,  temperance  work  in,  iii.  84,  88. 
Naylor,  Mrs.  John,  Grappenhall,  ii.  89. 
Naysmith,  J.,  Sunderland,  iv.  84. 
Nazarites,  the,  i.  19. 

Neave,  Edward,  Gillingham,  ii.  41, 
Nebraska,  prohibition  in,  iv.  124,  127. 
Neck,  Thomas,  Rotherhithe,  ii.  41. 
Needham,  Ellis,  Manchester,  iii.  57. 
Negroes,  demoralization  of  the,  iv.  126. 
Neild  Family,  Warrington,  i.  248. 
Neilson,  Mr.,  statistics  by,  iv.  85. 
Nelson,  temperance  work  in,  iii.  238. 
Nelson,  J.  E.,  Manchester,  ii.  279,  280. 
Nelson  Temp.  Assoc.NewZealand,ii.  219. 
Nesbit,  William,  St.  John’s,  N.B.,  ii.  233. 
Nettleton,  Joseph,  Manchester,  i.  154. 
Nevins,  Dr.,  Liverpool,  iv.  199. 

New  British  and  Foreign  Temp.  Soc.,  i. 
231,  236,  237;  second  annual  meeting, 

i.  240;  offers  prize  for  essay,  ii.  140;  its 
two  pledges  — serious  dissensions — 
meeting  of  delegates,  1839,  ii.  141: 
secession  from,  ii.  143;  meetings  in  1840, 

ii.  144,  146;  society  dissolved,  ii.  147. 
New  Brunswick,  temp,  work  in,  ii.  233. 
New  Church  Temperance  League,  iv.  70. 
New  Church  Temp.  Society,  iii.  244. 
New  Connexion  Temperance  and  Band 

of  Hope  Union,  iii.  235. 

New  England  Conference  Temp.  Soc.  i. 
84,  139. 

New  Jersey,  prohibition  in,  iv.  125. 

New  Public-house  (Forbes  Mackenzie) 
Act,  iii.  57. 

New  Ross,  early  work  at,  i.  50;  ii.  12. 
New  South  Wales,  work  and  workers  in, 

iii.  275,  276 ; drink  commission  ap- 
pointed— licensing  in — drink  bill  from 
1883-90,  iii.  277. 

New  South  Wales  Alliance  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Intemperance,  iii.  275. 

New  South  Wales  Local  Option  League, 

iii.  276,  277. 

New  York,  liquordom  in,  iv.  50. 

New  York  State  Temp.  Society,  i.  41. 
New  Zealand,  first  temperance  meeting 
in,  ii.  219;  work  in,  iii.  286;  consump- 
tion of  liquor  in,  iii.  287. 

New  Zealand  Act,  iii.  286. 

New  Zealand  (Temperance)  Alliance,  iii. 
286,  288. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  temp.  soc.  formed 
at,  1835 — Livesey  at,  1835,  i.  137;  total 
abstinence  society,  i.  195;  mission  work 
in,  iv.  217. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Temperance  Society, 

iv.  241. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Temperance  Union, 
i.  191;  iii.  63. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Young  Men’s  Temp. 
Assoc.,  i.  191. 

Newcombe,  C.  P. , iii.  47,  49. 

Newman,  Prof.  F.  W.,  iii.  181. 

Newman,  Nathaniel,  Kettering,  i.  259. 
Newry,  early  work  at,  ii.  12. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  i.  25. 

Nicholas,  Czar  of  Russia,  ii.  212. 
Nicholls,  Mrs.,  America,  iii.  50. 

Nichols,  A.  J.,  Dublin,  iv.  211. 

Nichols,  R.  S.,  Geelong,  i.  157  s,  159. 
Nichols,  W.  S.,  Bradford,  i.  157  s,  159. 
Nicholson,  John,  Airedale,  i.  158. 
Nicholson,  Rev.  Joseph,  South  Australia, 
iii.  282,  283. 
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Nimmo,  Hon.  John,  South  Melbourne, 
ill.  272. 

Nixon,  Joseph,  Chester,  i.  209. 

Noble,  William,  London,  iv.  32. 

Nock,  David,  South  Australia,  iii.  283. 
Norclifle,  Thomas,  Manchester,  i.  154. 
Norfolk  Island,  prohibition  in,  iii.  288. 
Norris,  Daniel,  Hemel  Hempstead,  i.  255. 
North  American  Indians,  work  among, 

ii.  243. 

North  Sea,  drink  traffic  in,  iv.  182. 
NorthWales  BorderTemperance  League, 

iii.  214. 

North  Wales  Temperance  Assoc,  i.  213; 

iv.  91,  92,  234. 

North  of  England  Festival  Association, 
iv.  217,  218. 

North  of  England  Temperance  League, 

ii.  135;  hi.  62;  iv.  243. 

North  of  England  Temperance  League 
Register,’  i.  191. 

North-West  Territories,  Canada,  prohi- 
bition in,  iii.  264;  liquor  traffic  in,  iv. 
190,  191. 

North-west  Evangelistic  Association  and 
Self-help  Institute,  London,  iii.  ii. 
Northamptonshire  Temperance  Union, 
1856,  i.  258;  iii.  60. 

Northern  Temperance  Association,  i.  186; 

ii.  178. 

* Northern  Temperance  Journal,’  ii.  178. 
Northumberland  and  Durham  Temper- 
ance League,  ii.  246. 

Norton,  John  J.,  Poole,  ii.  42  s;  his  efforts 
to  uphold  the  licensing  laws,  ii.  42; 
presentation  to — his  generous  gift  to 
the  town,  ii.  43:  favours  a National 
Prohibition  Convention,  iv.  146,  147. 
Norway,  movement  in,  1836,  ii.  207; 

licensing  in,  iv.  16;  work  in,  iv.  63. 
Norwich  Temperance  Society,  i.  257. 
Noscoe,  George,  Liverpool,  i.  151. 

Nott,  Rev.  Eliphalet,  Connecticut,  i.  39, 
45:  ii.  156,  222. 

Nottingham,  early  teetotal  work  at,  i.  242. 
Nottingham  Teetotal  Society,  i.  243. 
Nova  Scotia,  temperance  work  in,  ii.  233; 

prohibition  in,  iii.  264,  265;  iv.  192. 
Nugent,  Father  James,  ii.  243;  iii.  172, 
223  s,  274. 

Nyassa,  Lake,  missionaries  at,  iv.  169. 


O. 

‘ Oak  and  Ivy  Leaf,’  the,  iv.  64. 

Oak  Street  Society,  Manchester,  i.  T17, 
126;  ii.  94:  established  by  Rev.  F. 
Beardsall — claims  to  be  the  first  tee- 
total society,  i,  127. 

Obituary  for  1890-92,  iv.  205,  261. 

O’Brien,  J.  W.,  New  York,  iii.  222. 

O’Connell,  Daniel,  i.  241;  ii.  146,  189. 

O’Donnell,  Rev.  D.,  Victoria,  iii.  271, 283; 
iv.  148. 

O'Donoghue,  Peter,  of  Skibbereen,  i.  80, 
164;  ii.  264. 

O’Flynn,  Father  Michael,  Cork,  iv.  235. 

O’ Kearney,  Denis,  on  Sunday  closing, 

iii.  183. 

O’Mahony,  Canon,  Cork,  iv.  235. 

O’Mahony,  Father  James,  Cork,  iv.  235. 

O’Neill,  John,  London,  i.  239;  ii.  264. 

Oddfellows,  order  of,  iv.  78,81,  83,85. 

“Odium  theologicum,”  the,  ii.  82. 

Ogilvie,  Rev.  George,  Maryculter,  iii.  24. 

Ohio,  prohibition  in,  iv.  123. 

Okell,  George,  Leigh,  i.  153. 

Oklahoma,  prohibition  in,  iv.  137. 

Oldham  Road  Temperance  Society  festi- 
val, 1836,  i.  146. 


Oliver,  Rev.  Dr.  Alex.,  Glasgow,  iv.  248. 
Oliver,  Daniel,  Newcastle,  i.  137,  191, 
195;  ii.  n8;  iii.  62,  140. 

Ollis,  Thomas,  Liverpool,  ii.  30,  86,  108. 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  iv.  127. 

‘On  the  Line,’  magazine,  iv.  209. 

“ One-year  pledge,”  the,  i.  114. 

‘ Onward,’  ii.  200;  iv.  43. 

‘ Onward  Reciter,’  the,  ii.  200. 

Opelika,  Alabama,  prohibition  in,  iv.  126. 
Operative  Temp.  Soc.,  Bolton,  i.  113. 
Orange,  Rev.  J.,  Nottingham,  ii.  258. 
Orange  F ree  States,  temperance  in,  iv.  164. 
Oregon,  prohibition  in,  iv.  125. 

Original  packages  question,  iv.  120,  127, 
136. 

Ormerod,  Oliver,  Rochdale,  ii.  23. 
Ormiston,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  Canada,  ii. 
236. 

Oronhyatekha,  Dr.,  iii.  203;  iv.  13,  56. 
Orphan  Homes,  Quarrier’s,  iii.  178. 

Orr,  W.  H.,  Canada,  iv.  191. 

Osborne,  Lord  Godolphin,  iii.  226. 
Osborne,  John,  New  South  Wales,  ill.  276. 
Oscar  of  Sweden,  ii.  207;  iii.  189;  iv.  180. 
Osgood,  J.  K. , Maine,  ii.  276;  iv.  32. 
Ottawa,  Kansas,  prohibition  in,  iv.  120. 
Oudh  Behari  Lai,  iv.  237. 

Ould,  Rev.  Fielding,  Liverpool,  ii.  30,  86; 

iii.  149. 

‘ Outlook,’  the,  iv.  53. 

Out-still  system,  India,  iv.  173. 

Owen,  Sir  Hugh,  iii.  138;  iv.  42. 

Owen,  Dr.  Isambard,  statistics  by,  iv.  86. 
Owen,  Joseph  Wilson,  iii.  68. 

Owen,  Sir  P.  Cunliffe,  iv.  259. 

Owen,  Robert,  socialist,  ii.  84. 

Oxford  Temperance  and  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  i.  249. 

Oxfordshire,  early  work  in,  i.  249. 

Oxley,  John,  Rotherham,  ii.  loi. 

Oxley,  Dr.  John,  London,  ii.  172. 

Oxley,  Dr.  William,  London,  iii.  193. 

P. 

Pagan,  John  T. , Rochdale,  h.  192. 
Paisley,  early  discussions  at,  i.  80. 
Paisley  Youths’  Total  Abstinence  Society, 

i.  82;  iv.  71. 

Pallister,  W.  A.,  Leeds,  i.  167s,  171,  172, 
243;  ii.  192,  196;  iii.  107;  iv.  262. 
Palmer,  Miss  Louisa,  i.  134. 

Palmer,  W.  I.,  Reading,  ii.  255 ; iv.  33, 
151,  202. 

Panchaet  or  council  in  India,  iv.  176. 
Panting,  Rev.  L.,  Chebsey,  ii.  174,  280; 

iii.  138. 

Parker,  Rev.  Arthur,  Benares,  iv.  176. 
Parker,  Rev.  John,  Sunderland, i.  83, 206; 

iv.  206. 

Parker,  John,  Finedon,  iii.  60. 

Parker,  John  P.,  London,  i.  233. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Dundee,  iii.  253, 
257. 

Parkes  and  Wollowicz,  experiments  of, 

iv.  2. 

Parkinson,  Thomas,  Bolton,  iii.  238. 
Parliament  of  Philanthropy,  a,  iv.  109. 
Parliamentary  Elections  Bill,  1887,  iv.  150. 
Parr,  E.  J.,  Liverpool,  iv.  259. 

Parry,  Robert,  iv.  97. 

Parry,  Samuel,  Merthyr,  iv.  96. 

Parry,  T.  Jones,  South  Wales,  iv.  102. 
Parsons,  Rev.  Benjamin,  Ebley,  i.  217s; 

ii.  140,  152,  245,  250,  252,  280;  iii.  3, 
35;  iv.  II. 

Parsons,  Kansas,  prohibition  in,  iv.  117. 
Parthasaradhi  Naidu,  A.  C.,  iv.  237. 
Pasadena,  California,  prohibition  in,  iv. 
129. 


Passenger  Vessels  License  Bill,  1882,  iv. 

66. 

Pateley  Bridge,  temperance  work  at,  i. 
176. 

Paterson,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  Glasgow,  ii. 
67;  iii.  23. 

Paterson,  Rev.  Dr.  Sinclair,  London,  iv. 
211. 

Paton,  John,  and  Family,  Barrhead,  i.  26, 
27;  ii.  264:  iii.  31,  32,  93;  iv.  109,  195. 
Patterson,  William,  Sligo,  ii.  10. 
Pattinson,  Samuel,  Sleaford,  iv.  207. 
Patton,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  142,  143,  152. 

Paul,  St.,  testimony  of,  i.  xv. 

Pauli,  Mrs.,  Plymouth,  ii.  46. 

Pauperism  in  England  and  Wales,  1860- 
90,  iii.  1 19,  122. 

Pauperism  in  Ireland,  1860-90,  iii.  121, 
122. 

Pauperism  in  Scotland,  1860-90,  iii.  120, 
122. 

Payment  of  Wages  to  Agricultural  La- 
bourers Bill,  1887,  iv.  149,  150. 
Payment  of  Wages  in  Public-houses  Bill, 
1883,  iv.  67. 

Payne,  D.  G.,  Deptford,  iii.  45. 

Payne,  Joseph,  Middlesex,  ii.  39. 

Payne,  Joseph  B.,  Colchester,  iv.  158. 
Pearce,  John,  i.  5,  75,  81,  93,  125;  ii.  2. 
Pearse,  Rev.  Mark  Guy,  iv.  157. 

Pease,  Arthur,  M.P.,  i.  204;  ii.  292;  iv. 
41,  III,  152. 

Pease,  Joseph,  and  Family,  Darlington, 

i.  204. 

Peirce, Isaac  N., Philadelphia, iii.  198, 201. 
Pembrokeshire,  work  in,  iv.  94. 
Pembrokeshire  Temp.  Union,  iv.  94. 
Penketh,  total  abstinence  society  at,  1836, 

ii.  3- 

Pennsylvania,  prohibition  in,  iv.  129. 
Pennsylvania  State  temp,  soc.,  i.  45. 
Penny,  Rev.  Joseph,  i.  49. 

Pennyfather,  Thomas,  London,  ii.  255. 
Penzance,  temperance  society  at,  ii.  48. 
Periodicals,  temperance,  in  1836,  ii.  20. 
Permissive  Bill,  anticipated,  iii.  48;  dis- 
cussions on,  iii.  93,  95;  Lawson's  bill  in- 
troduced to  Commons,  iii.  160, 170,  252; 
iv.  14,  30;  for  New  South  Wales,  iii.  276; 
for  Queensland,  iii.  279,  280. 

Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law  pro- 
posed, iii.  67. 

Permit  system  in  North  America,  iv.  191. 
“ Peroration  on  Water,”  Gough’s,  iii.  52. 
Perry,  Rev.  Dr.,  Derby,  ii.  279. 

Perry,  Rev.  Frederic  J.,  Manchester, 

iii.  162. 

Persecution  of  teetotallers,  i.  254;  ii.  86; 

iv.  1 1 4. 

Perseverance  Temp.  Soc.,  Leeds,  i.  182. 
Personal  Abstinence  Society  of  U.  P. 
Church,  iii.  26. 

Perth  Temperance  Society,  i.  232. 
Peskett,  William,  Liverpool,  iii.  213. 
Peterhead,  early  work  at,  iv.  249. 

Peters,  John,  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  i.  199. 
Pethybridge,  John  S.,  Bodmin,  iii.  72. 
Petition,  monster,  iii.  163. 

Petitions  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing, 
1882,  iv.  47. 

Petrie,  Joseph,  Rochdale,  ii.  204. 

Petty,  Mrs.,  Leeds,  i.  i8i. 

Phelps,  Isaac  and  Mrs.,  Draycott,  i.  259. 
Philadelphia,  early  society  at,  i.  33;  high 
license  in,  iv.  129. 

Philanthropic  Soc.  of  Total  Abstainers, 
X835.  »•  133- 

Phillips,  Rev.  A.  M., Toronto,  iv.  t86, 188. 
Phillips,  Rev.  Dr.,  U.S.,  iv.  244. 

Phillips,  Councillor,  Montreal,  iv.  188. 
Phillips,  Rev.  David,  Swansea,  iv.  93, 
98,  xoo. 
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Phillips,  Henry,  Newport,  iv.  102. 
Phillips,  Henry  J.,  London,  iii.  55, 
Phillips,  John,  testimony  of,  ii.  xox. 
Phillips,  Rev.  Joshua,  Pancyfelin,  iv.  93. 
Phillips,  J.,  St.  Fagan's,  iv.  100. 

Phillips,  Peter,  Warrington,  i.  129,  130; 
ii.  91;  iii.  238. 

Phillips,  Phillip,  “ Singing  Pilgrim,”  iv. 

69. 

Phillips,  Miss  Wynford,  iv.  260. 

Philon,  testimony  of,  i.  xv. 

Philpotts,  Archdeacon,  ii.  15. 

Phipps,  Captain  R.  H.,  iii.  88. 
Phylarchus,  testimony  of,  i.  xv. 
Pickering,  J.,  Adelaide,  iii.  282. 

Pickett,  Rev.  J,,  U.S.,  iv.  244. 

Pickier,  Congressman,  iv.  138. 

Pickup,  Fenwick,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
ii.  262. 

Pidgeon,  S.,  quoted,  iv.  132. 

Pierpont,  Rev.  John,  ii.  138;  iii.  50,  53. 
Pine,  Dr.  George  C.,  Dundee,  iv.  251. 
Pitcairn  Islanders  all  abstainers,  iii.  288. 
Pitman,  Isaac,  Bath,  i.  226. 

“ Pitman’s  Strike,”  the  great,  ii.  175. 
Pitts,  H.  J.,  Southampton,  ii.  37. 

Plato,  John,  iii.  171. 

Platt,  Thomas,  Glossop,  i.  245. 
Plebiscites,  in  England,  1887,  iv.  156, 157; 

in  Scotland,  1887,  iv.  156. 

Pledges  or  Temperance  Declarations : 
A metrical  pledge,  ii.  227;  Belfast,  i. 
50;  Bolton  T.  A.,  i.  113:  Bradford,  i. 
63;  Bridlington,  i.  138;  British  Temp. 
Association,  i.  129,  173;  Carlisle,  i.  203; 
Chester,  i.  208;  Colne  Youths,  i.  139; 
Cowherdites  of  Manchester,  i.  30;  Dar- 
lington, i.  T37;  Dunfermline,  i.  81; 
Early  English,  i.  28,  29:  German  Or- 
ders, i.  23;  Glasgow,  i.  59,  83;  Green- 
law, i.  83:  Greenock,  i.  83;  Halifax,  i. 
135;  Huddersfield,  i.  119;  I.O.  Recha- 
bites,  Salford,  i.  148;  King  and  Livesey 
pledge,  i.  89;  Lancaster  Youths,  i.  139; 
Leeds,  i.  71,  165;  Liverpool,  i.  74,  133, 
149;  Llanerchymedd,  i.  212;  Llanfa- 
chell,  i.  138;  London,  i.  72;  ii.  139,  141, 
143;  Londonderry,  i.  57;  Macclesfield, 
i.  211;  Manchester,  i.  69,  123,  127; 
Middlesbrough,!.  184;  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  i.  137;  New  England  Methodist 
Conference,  i.  84;  New  Ross,  i.  50; 
Nova  Scotia,  i.  45 ; Paisley,  i.  82 ; 
Preston,  i.  87,  89,  95,  114;  Ripon,  i. 
178;  Sheffield,  i.  138:  South  Shields, 
i.  200;  Stockport,  i.  211;  Sunderland, 

i.  137;  Third  Ward,  Utica,  U.S.,  i.  84; 
Tradeston,  i.  82 ; Ulster,  i.  55 ; War- 
rington, i.  69,  119,  130,  131;  Wilsden 
and  branches,  i.  159,  160;  York,  i.  177. 

Pledge-card,  specimen  of  early,  i.  82. 
Piimsoll,  Samuel,  iii.  193. 

Flint,  Thomas  Edward,  Leeds,  i.  170. 
Plymouth  Temperance  Soc.,  ii.  45,  46. 
Podger,  John,  Kensington,  iii.  144. 
Poland  Street  Handbell  Ringers,  ii.  139. 
Poland  Street  Young  Men’s  Teetotal 
Society,  iv.  8t,  242. 

Police  powers  in  United  States, iv.  1 15,124. 
Politics  excluded  from  meetings,  i.  100; 

ii.  27. 

Pollard,  Charles,  Kettering,  iii.  60. 
Pollard,  Joshua,  Leeds,  i.  168. 

Pollard,  Wm.,  Manchester,!.  87, 120, 159; 
ii.  15,  264. 

Polybius  quoted,  i.  10. 

Pontypool,  meeting  at,  in  1837,  iv.  92. 
Poole  Jubilee  Free  Library,  ii.  43. 

Poole  Total  Abstinence  Society,  ii.  41. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  iii.  225,  226. 

Pope,  Samuel,  ii.  279,  285s;  iii.  93,  139: 
iv.  202. 


Port  Elizabeth,tempcrance  demonstration 
at,  iv.  161. 

Portal,  Miss,  London,  iii.  177. 

Porter,  introduction  of,  i.  ii;  brewed  in 
London,  1824,  i.  17. 

Portland,  Maine,  prohibition  in,  iv.  131. 

Portlaw,  teetotal  society  at,  ii.  13. 

Portsmouth,  Countess,  iv.  260. 

Potter,  Private,  Launceston,  iii.  284. 

Poulson,  W.  J.,  J.P.,  Bootle,  iv.  200. 

Powell,  A.  M.,  America,  iv.  139. 

Powell,  F.,  prize  essayist,  iii.  166. 

Powell,  Joseph,  London,  ii.  267. 

Powell,  Thomas,  ii.  137. 

Power,  J.  Danvers,  iv.  214,  215. 

Power,  Rev.  John,  Alternon,  ii.  49. 

Powys-Keck,  Hon.  H.  L.,  iii.  152. 

Pratt,  Mrs.,  Liverpool,  iv.  259. 

Prentice,  Archibald,  Manchester,  iii.  67. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  America  and  tee- 
totalism,  ii.  53. 

Presidential  Declaration,  American,  i.  44. 

Press,  the  public,  v.  temperance  ques- 
tion, iii.  100. 

Preston,  its  claim  for  origin  of  movement, 
i.  5;  early  history  of  the  movement  in, 
i.  85;  total  abstinence  not  first  taught 
at,  i.  88;  the  “men  of,”  i.  94:  old  and 
new  pledges,  i.  94,  95:  stages  of  the 
movement  at,  i.  96;  system  of  visita- 
tion at,  i.  98;  early  temperance  address, 
i.  106;  not  the  original  centre  of  the 
temperance  movement,  ii.  i ; public- 
house  property  in,  iv.  41;  temperance 
jubilee  celebrations  at,  iv.  67,  68. 

Preston  Band  of  Hope  Union,  iv.  69. 

Preston  Sunday-school  T.  A.  Soc.,  ii.  266. 

Preston  Temperance  Hotel  opened,  1832, 
iii.  211. 

Preston  Temperance  (Parent)  Society 
formed,  1832,  i.  84,  87;  ii.  22. 

Preston  Youths’  Temperance  Society,  i. 
87,114. 

‘ Preston  Temperance  Advocate,’  i.  103. 

Prestwick,  John  and  Mary,  Stockport, 

i.  21Z. 

Prevost,  Admiral,  iii.  88. 

Price,  Rev.  Charles,  Launceston,  iii.  284. 

Price,  Rev.  James,  Hemel  Hempstead, 
i-  255. 

Price,  John,  Merthyr,  iv.  96. 

Priestman,  Jonathan,  i.  137;  iii,  62. 

Priestman,  Walter,  Bradford,  iv.  89. 

Primitive  Methodists,  use  unfermented 
wine,  ii.  55 ; abstainers  among  the,  iii. 

Prince,  John  Critchley,  poet,  iii.  61. 

Pringle,  Rev.  Mr.,  Elgin,  iv.  247. 

Pritchard,  Rev.  R.,  Llandaff,  iv.  96. 

Prize  Essays:  first,  1830,  i.  45;  ‘ Bacchus,’ 
by  Dr.  R.  B.  Grindrod,  ‘Anti- Bacchus,’ 
by  Rev.  Benj.  Parsons,  1839,  ii.  140; 
various  for  prizes  offered  by  John 
Cassell,  ii.  151;  on  the  Sacramental 
Wine  Question,  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  ii.  156; 
on  ‘The  Causes  and  Results  of  In- 
temperance,’ by  M.  Paul  B.  Lefebre, 

ii.  21 1 ; on  ‘The  Evils  of  Beer-shops,’ 
ii.  247;  ‘The  Suppression  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic,’  by  H.  D.  Kitchell,  ii.  249: 
‘An  Argument  for  the  Legislative  Sup- 
pression of  the  Liquor  Traffic,’  Dr.  F. 
R.  Lees,  ii.  282;  on  the  Management 
of  Temperance  Societies,  iii.  45;  on 
‘ The  Action  of  Alcohol,’  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  iii.  45;  the  James  Teare 
Prize  Essay,  by  F.  Powell,  iii.  166; 
New  Zealand  Good  Templar  Prize 
Essays,  iii.  286;  Essays  by  Working- 
men for  the  George  Sturge  prizes,  iv. 
^551  Joseph  Sandars  Prize  Essays, 
‘The  Case  for  Total  Abstinence,’  by 


W.  J.  Lacey,  and  ‘The  Truth  about 
Intoxicating  Drinks,’  by  Rev.  E.  R. 
Barrett,  iv.  209. 

Prizes,  for  temperance  songs,  ii.  138;  to 
medical  students,  iv.  241. 

Processions  of  Metropolitan  temperance 
societies,  1840,  ii.  145;  1843,  i43- 

Procter,  Elizabeth  and  Jane,  Darlington, 

iii.  65. 

Prohibition,  a second  method,  i.  xvii, 
xxii ; in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
abroad,  i.  xxvi ; efforts  in  Canada,  ii. 
239;  iii.  261 ; American  champions  of, 
ii.  271;  conferences  at  Montreal,  iii.  265; 

iv.  189,  192:  in  U.S.,  iv.  115;  v.  license 
in  United  States,  iv  120;  vote  in  U.S., 
growth  of,  iv.  138. 

Prohibition  Day  of  Royal  Templars,  iv. 
188. 

Prohibitory  districts,  iii.  no,  112,  114; 
iv.  168. 

Prohibitory  restrictions  of  1751  and  1753, 
i.  16. 

Proskowety  de  Proskar-Marstoff,  Cheva- 
lier Max,  iv.  155. 

Proskowetz,  Dr,  iv.  180. 

Provincial  Mission  Boards,  iv.  184. 
Prussia,  work  in,  ii.  209. 

Publicans’  Certificate  Bill  (Cameron’s), 
iv.  14. 

“ Publican’s  Prayer,”  a,  ii.  71. 
Public-houses'  Amendment  Act,  1862,  iii. 
39* 

Public-houses,  Closing  of,  at  Elections 
Bill  (Shirley’s),  1886,  iv.  141;  1887,  iv. 
150. 

Pugh,  Rev.  John,  Cardiff,  iv.  100,  loi, 
102  s. 

Pugh,  Miss,  U.S.,  iv.  65. 

Pugh,  Rev.  Theophilus,  Bermuda,  ii.  214. 
Pumphrey,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  iii.  258. 

Pundita  Ramabai,  India,  iii.  257. 
Punshon,  Ralph,  Middlesbrough,  i.  188. 
Purity  of  Beer  Bills,  1887,  iv.  150. 
Putland,  Stephen,  Hastings,  ii.  35. 
Pyper,  Rev.  John,  Belfast,  ii.  165;  iii. 
70s,  208. 

Pyper  Family,  Belfast,  iii.  70. 

Pyer,  Rev.  John,  Devonport,  ii.  45. 


Q. 

“Quakers,  the  good,”  ii.  182. 

Quant,  Rev.  E.  F.,  iii.  72,  160,  171. 
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Smith,  Rev.  James,  Tarland,  iv.  209. 
Smith,  John,  Preston,  i.  77. 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  Middlesbrough,  i.  189. 
Smith,  John  Abel,  M.P.,  iii.  161. 

Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Pye,  i.  237. 
Smith,  John  P.,  Queensland,  iii.  278. 
Smith,  Jonathan,  Leeds,  i.  158,  159;  liL 
217s. 

Smith,  J.  P.,  Dundee,  iii.  40,  42. 

Smith,  Michael,  Larkhall,  iv.  88. 

Smith,  Mrs.,  Whittal,  iv.  260. 

Smith,  Munroe,  Queensland,  iii.  278. 
Smith,  Peter,  Dundee,  iii.  40. 

Smith,  Robert,  Glasgow,  iii.  39. 

Smith,  Robert,  Aberavon,  iv.  98. 

Smith,  Rev.  Samuel,  Preston,  i.  87;  iii. 
233- 

Smith,  Samuel,  M.P.,  iv.  152,  171,  173, 
175,  199- 

Smith.  T.  P.,  Burnley,  iv.  140,  207. 
Smith,  Thomas,  S.,  Melbourne,  iii.  269. 
Smith,  Thomas  Allen,  London,  i.  229, 259; 
ii.  149s;  iii.  47,  100. 

Smithard,  Simeon,  Derby,  ii.  132  s,  258, 
262;  iii.  211. 

Smithies,  Thomas  B.,  ii.  199,  202s. 
Smollett,  Tobias  G.,  quoted,  i.  16. 
Smyth,  Nath.,  Liverpool,  ii.  290;  iv.  141. 
Smyth,  Professor  Richard,  iii.  251;  iv.  27. 
Snow,  Dr.John,  London,!.  168,  176,177s; 

ii.  174. 

Snow,  Rev.  Thomas,  i.  176,  179s,  229. 
“Sober  Society”of  Allentown, U.S.,i.  33. 
‘Social  Mirror  and  Temperance  Advo- 
cate,* iii.  227. 

‘Social  Reformer,’  the,  iv.  106. 

Society  of  Christian  Endeavour,  iv.  58. 
Sodality  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  iii.  227. 
Sokolowsky,  Rev.  Pastor,  Riga,  ii.  211. 
Soldiers’  Institutes,  iii.  82. 

Soldiers’  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
India,  iii.  81. 

Somerset,  Lady  Henry,  iii.  257,  258;  iv, 
78,  239,  240,  244,  259,  260. 

Sons  of  Pheenix,  iv.  85,  243. 

Sons  of  the  Soil  Order,  ii.  275. 

Sons  of  Temperance,  rise  of  order,  ii. 
229;  in  Canada,  &c.,  ii.  233,  238;  intro- 
duced into  Britain,  ii.  240;  in  United 
States,  ii.  239,  243;  secession  from,  ii. 
243;  meeting  at  York,  1869,  ii.  258;  in 
New  South  Wales,  iii.  276;  officials  of, 
iv.  8i ; official  organ,  iv.  82;  statistics 
of,  1892,  iv.  84;  in  Liberia,  iv.  160. 
Sons  of  Temperance  Friendly  Society, 
iv.  8r. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Temperance  in 
Sydney,  iii.  276;  in  Western  Australia, 

iii.  286. 

Soutar,  William,  Aberdeen,  iv.  249. 
South  Australia,  early  workers  in,  iii.  281; 

commission  of  inquiry,  iii.  283. 

South  Australian  Act  of  1880,  iii.  283. 
South  Australian  (Temperance)  Alliance, 
iii.  282,  283. 

South  Australian  Total  Abst.  League  and 
Band  of  Hope  Union,  iii.  270,  282,  283. 
South  Lancashire  and  North  Cheshire 
Total  Abstinence  Union,  iii.  142. 

South  London  teetotallers,  tablet  to,  iv. 
243- 

South  Melbourne  Temp.  Soc.,  iii.  268. 
South  Shields  Total  Abst.  Soc.,  i.  200. 
South  Wales,  work  in,  iv.  90,  243. 

South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Temp. 

Assoc.,  iv.  100;  officials  for  1891,  iv.  loi. 
Southampton  Temperance  Society,  ii.  37. 
Southern,  Thomas,  Leamington,  iv.  206. 
Spalding,  early  work  at,  i.  250. 
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Spence,  F.  S.,  Toronto,  iv.  187. 

Spence,  Joseph,  York,  i.  179. 

Spence,  Peter,  Manchester,  iii.  204,  206s. 
Spence,  Thomas  and  Mary,  Middles- 
brough, i.  igo. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  alcohol,  i.  xvii. 
Spencer,  Rev.  J.  Smith,  iv.  165. 

Spencer,  Michael,  Sunderland,  ii.  257. 
Spencer,  Rev.  Thomas,  Bath,  i.  226;  ii. 
232:  iii.  5s,  47,  49. 

Spirits,  consumption  of,  1883-go,  iii.  117. 
Spirits  in  Bond  Bill,  1886,  iv.  112. 
Spontaneous  combustion,  iv.  247. 

Spratt,  Father,  Dublin,  ii.  88,  187;  iii.  46, 
225,  226. 

Spring,  Mrs.,  secretary.  Ladies’  Temper- 
ance Association,  iv.  152,  259. 
Spurgeon,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  iii.  194s;  iv. 
iSi- 

St.  Catharine’s,  Canada,  society  at,  1835, 

ii.  233. 

St.  David’s,  festival  at,  iv.  94. 

St.  Helen’s,  meeting  at,  iv.  200. 

St.  Helen’s  Total  Abstinence  Society,  ii, 
114. 

St.  Ives,  early  work  at,  ii.  47,  55,  57. 

St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  i.  84;  ii.  233. 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  iii.  115. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  false  report  from, 
iv.  I 18. 

St.  Joseph’s  Total  Abstinence  League, 
Dublin,  iii.  227. 

St.  Leonards,  societies  in,  ii.  35. 

St.  Martin,  Alexis,  ii.  167. 

St.  Nicholas’s  Boys’  Guild,  iii.  223, 
Staffordshire,  teetotalism  in,  i.  246,  247. 
Stamp,  Rev.  John,  Manchester,  i.  252. 
Stanhope,  Earl,  i.  231,  235;  ii.  141,  143. 
Stanley,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  i.  145, 

257- 

Stanley,  Rev.  Jacob,  ii.  54. 

Star  of  Fulfilment,  iv.  188. 

Star  of  Merit,  iii.  85. 

‘ Star  of  Temperance,’  the,  i.  104,  127. 
State  Prohibition  Alliance,  Arkansas,  iv. 
122. 

State  Societies  formed  in  U.S.,  1828-29, 

i.  45. 

Statistics:  Sale  of  drink,  1621,  i.  14; 
members  of  British  and  Foreign  Temp. 
Society,  1834,  i.  113 ; Wilsden  and 
branches,  i.  160;  Welsh  teetotallers, 
1836,  i.  213;  members  of  teetotal  socie- 
ties, 1836,  ii.  21 ; cost  of  public-houses 
and  paupers  in  Liverpool,  1836,  ii.  33, 
34 ; teetotalism  in  Cornwall,  ii.  48 ; 
Miners’ Permanent  ReliefFund  figures, 

ii.  124, 125;  results  of  Father  Mathew’s 
labours,  ii.  105:  revenue  returns  during 
stoppage  of  distilleries,  ii.  183, 184:  Irish 
poverty  and  drink,  ii.  185 ; American 
drink  figures,  ii.  229;  results  of  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act  in  Edinburgh,  iii.  38 ; 
Temperance  Land  and  Building  So- 
ciety, iii.  56 ; prohibitory  estate  rented 
in  Liverpool,  iii.  113;  consumption 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  tea,  coffee,  &c., 
1852-90,  iii.  116,  117 ; revenue  re- 
ceipts, 1874-90,  iii.  1 17;  consumption  per 
head,  1820-go,  iii.  117,  118;  pauper- 
ism in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  iii.  119-122;  public-houses  in 
Ireland  in  proportion  to  population,  iii. 
122,  123:  illicit  stills  seized,  1881-90, 

iii.  122;  apprehensions  for  drunkenness. 
Metropolitan  district,  1831-90,  iii.  124; 
breweries,  1882-go,  iii.  124 ; fortunes 
left  by  brewers,  &c.,  iii.  124;  Liverpool 
Sunday-closing  canvass,  iii.  132-134; 
Liverpool  free  licensing  compared  with 
old  system,  iii.  136:  Prof.  Levi’s  esti- 
mate of  capital  invested  in  the  liquor 


traffic,  iii.  i8t;  Sunday-closing  canvass 
in  Ireland,  iii.  252 ; Victorian  drink 
bill,  1842-90,  iii.  275 ; New  South 
Wales  drink  bill,  iii.  277 ; New  Zea- 
land drink  bill,  iii.  287 ; results  of 
Gothenburg  and  Norwegian  systems, 

iv.  15,  16,  17;  consumption  of  liquors 
in  Ireland,  1878-79,  iv.  21,  22 ; 

arrests  for  drunkenness  in  cities  ex- 
empted from  the  operations  of  Irish 
Sunday -closing  Act,  iv.  22;  New 
York  city  licenses  granted  in  1886, 
iv.  50;  New  York  saloon-keepers’ 
chattel  mortgages,  iv.  54 ; Miss  F.  E. 
W’illard’s  startling  figures,  iv.  59,  60; 
membership  of  American  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  iv.  58  ; 
work  of  the  Woman’s  Publication  As- 
sociation, iv.  64 ; drink  figures  of 
Switzerland,  iv.  73;  liquors  consumed 
in  hospitals,  &c.,  iv.  76,  79;  Order  of 
Rechabites  compared  with  others,  iv. 
78 ; Sons  of  Temperance  compared 
with  others,  iv.  81;  Neilson’s  mortality 
experiences,  iv.  85 ; registrar-general’s 
tables  of  mortality,  iv.  86 ; Dr.  Isam- 
bard  Owen’s  delusive  figures,  iv.  86; 
experience  of  temperance  life  assur- 
ance societies,  iv.  87 ; members  of 
Railway  Temperance  Union,  iv.  110; 
votes  for  and  against  prohibition  in 
cities  of  Massachusetts,  1889-91,  iv. 
125;  American  statistics  of  crime  com- 
pared with  state  of  Maine,  iv.  132 ; 
votes  for  prohibitory  constitutional 
amendments  in  American  states,  iv. 
135;  growth  of  prohibition  vote  in 
American  states,  iv.  138;  Guinness’s 
Brewery  Company,  Limited,  iv.  141 ; 
Dr.  Crother’s  figures  showing  mortality 
among  alcohol  and  opium  inebriates  in 
America,  iv.  152 ; results  of  plebiscite 
votes  in  favour  of  direct  veto,  &c.,  iv. 
156)  157;  teetotal  theological  students, 
1887,  iv.  157;  Indian  excise  statistics, 
1883-84,  iv.  172;  Indian  drink  revenue, 
iv.  174;  increase  of  revenue  from  spirits 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal  yearly, 
from  1863  to  1889,  iv.  178;  importation 
of  foreign  spirits  into  British  India, 
1870-80,  iv.  178;  drunkenness  in  Bel- 
gium, 1888,  iv.  182;  statistics  of  the 
Royal  Templars  of  Temperance, 
Canada,  1890,  iv.  184,  185;  licenses 
refused,  1887-92,  iv.  232;  Congrega- 
tional T.  A.  Assoc,  returns  for  1890, 
iv.  233;  I.O.G.T.  statistics  for  1890, 
iv.  234;  results  of  Welsh  plebiscite  on 
local  option,  1890,  iv.  234 ; Scottish 
Temp.  League,  1891,  iv.  238;  mission 
work  of  World’s  Woman’s  Christian 
Temp.  Union,  iv.  239;  R.  W.  Grand 
Lodge  I.O.G.T.,  1891,  iv.  240;  excur- 
sions of  Sons  of  Phoenix,  iv.  243;  an- 
nual cost  of  liquor  traffic  in  America, 
iv.  244;  American  National  Woman’s 
Temp.  Union,  iv.  244;  Bands  of  Hope 
in  Scotland,  1879,  iv.  255  ; results  of 
closing  seventeen  hotels  in  Geelong,  iv. 
257;  capital  and  labour  in  the  manu- 
facture of  strong  drink  v.  linen  indus- 
tries, iv.  257 ; membership  of  Indian 
Army  Temperance  Assoc.,  1892,  iv. 
259- 

Stead,  W.  T.,  visits  Cardiff,  iv.  259. 

Steele,  William,  Brisbane,  iii.  209. 

Steiger,  Mr.,  Berne,  iv.  179. 

Steinthal,  Rev.  A.,  Manchester,  iii.  72, 
12s,  138,  244. 

Stephen,  Sir  Alfred,  Sydney,  iii.  275. 

Stephens,  Rev.  J.,  Brychgoed,  iv.  95,  99. 

Stephens,  Alderman  'W.  D.,  Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne,  statistics  by,  iv.  78;  sketch 
of,  iv.  217. 

Stephenson,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  B.,  Lon- 
don, iii.  176. 

Sterling,  Madame  Antoinette,  iv.  259, 260. 
Stevens,  John,  Gateshead,  iii.  65. 
Stewart,  Andrew,  Melbourne,  iii.  272. 
Stewart,  Brigadier-gen.,  Royal  Tem- 
plars, iv.  186. 

Stewart,  Councillor,  Montreal,  iv.  188. 
Stewart,  Jamie,  of  Brechin,  iii.  22. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Louisa,  London,  iii.  259; 
iv.  260. 

Stewart,  Mark,  M.P. , iv.  163. 

Stewart,  Mother,  U.S.,  iii.  257. 

Stewart,  Robert,  Forres,  iv.  248. 

Stirling,  James,  Glasgow,  his  early  occu- 
pation, ii.  264;  sketch  of,  iii.  31 ; his  bio- 
graphy, iv.  29;  his  work  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  iv.  247,  252. 

Stockholm,  licensing  in,  iv.  15. 

Stockholm  Temperance  Society,  1831,  ii. 
206,  207. 

Stockport,  Rechabites  at,  1836,  ii.  26. 
Stockport  Female  Temp.  Society,  i.  211. 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  ii.  119. 
Stockton  Heath  Temperance  Society,  i. 
130. 

Stockton-on-Tees,  i.  137,  184. 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  work  at,  i.  247. 

Stone,  Miss  Lucy,  U.  S.,  iii.  50. 

Stoort,  J.,  Veslen,  ii.  208. 

Stott,  James,  Alnwick,  i.  201. 

Stott,  Samuel,  Liverpool,  iv.  84. 

Stowe,  Professor,  U.S.,  iii.  36. 

Strabane,  teetotal  society  at,  ii.  9. 
Strachan,  John,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
i.  200  s;  iv.  84. 

Stratton,  Joel,  U.S.,  ii.  231. 

Strickland,  Mrs.,  quoted,  i.  13. 

Stryker,  Rev.  Dr.  Peter,  Saratoga,  ii.  274. 
Stuart,  Professor  Moses,  Andover,  U.S., 
i.  46. 

Stubbin,  James,  Birmingham,  i.  117. 
Students’  Total  Abstinence  Union,  iv. 
157- 

Sturge,  George,  Sydenham, iii.  144;  iv.  76. 
Sturge,  Joseph,  Birmingham,  i.  219;  ii. 
17  s;  iii.  243. 

Sudduth,  Miss  Margaret  A.,  U.S.,  iv.  64. 
Suevi,  temperance  among  the,  i.  22. 
Sullivan,  Alexander  M.,  ii.  187  s;  iii.  252. 
Sullivan,  Bridget,  Launceston,  iii.  284. 
Sullivan,  Admiral  Sir  James,  iii.  88. 
Sunday  closing,  prize  essays  on,  iii.  i; 
agitation  in  favour  of,  iii.  72;  profits  of 
Sunday  traffic,  iii.  130 ; canvass  of 
Liverpool,  iii.  132;  in  Ireland,  iii.  182, 
184;  in  Queensland,  iii.  280;  in  South 
Australia,  iii.  283;  in  Tasmania,  iii.  285; 
in  New  Zealand,  iii.  288;  effects  of,  in 
Ireland,  iv.  21:  canvassing  in  favour 
of,  iv.  35;  religious  bodies  in  favour  of, 
iv.  36;  resolution  of  1880,  iv.  37;  peti- 
tions in  favour  of,  iv.  40;  motion  (Eng- 
land), 1886,  iv.  H2;  in  Wales,  iv.  197. 
Sunday-closing  Act,  attempted  repeal,  iv. 
47- 

Sunday-closing  Act,  Canada,  iii.  261. 
Sunday-closing  Association,  Hull,  iii.  132. 
Sunday-closing  Bills:  Somes’,  iii.  132, 134; 
Rylands’,  iii.  170,  249:  Birley’s,  iii.  249; 
Smyth’s,  iii.  251,  252;  iv.  13,  14, 18,20; 
Wilson’s,  iii.  252;  iv.  13,  ig,  30,  47; 
Stevenson’s,  iv.  31,  35,  39,  47,  157,  212; 
Pease’s,  iv.  35,  40,  112;  Roberts’,  iv.  35, 
37,  39,  40;  Vivian’s,  iv.  47;  for  1883,  iv. 
48;  Durham,  iv.  112;  Cornwall,  iv.  112, 
141,  149:  introduced,  1889,  iv.  196. 
Sunday  sales,  profits  on,  iii.  130. 
‘Sunday-school  Temperance  Journal,’ 

iii.  2. 
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Sunderland  Total  Abstinence  Society,  i. 
137.  205. 

Sunners,  Edward,  Liverpool,  iv.  114. 
Suntcr,  George,  Middlesbrough,  i.  185. 
Suppression  Society,  ii.  145.  146,  147. 
Surrey  and  Sussex  Temp.  Union,  ii.  151. 
Surrey  Temperance  Association,  ii.  41. 
Sutcliffe,  C.  E.,  Burnley,  iv.  242. 
Sutcliffe,  Rev.  Joseph,  ii.  54. 
Sutherland,  Duchess  of,  iv.  158. 
Sutherland,  John,  Dundee,  iii.  43. 

Swan,  Joseph  W.,  electrician,  i.  202. 
Swan,  Robert,  Monkwearmouth,  iii.  64. 
Swansea,  i.  212,  213,  215:  iv.  99. 
Swansea  Total  Abstinence  Society,  1838, 
i.  215. 

Sweden,  ii.  206,  207;  iv.  15,  16,  180. 
Swedenborgian  Church,  work  in  the,  iii. 
244- 

Swedish  Abstinence  Society,  ii.  207. 
Swift, Rev.  Dr.E.E., Pennsylvania, ii.  274. 
Swindlehurst,  Thos.,  Preston,  i.  75,  87  s, 
90,  91,  162;  ii.  2,  29,  73. 

Swiss  Temperance  Society,  iv.  29. 
Switzerland,  iv.  29,  73,  179. 

Syder,  Mingaye,  ii.  147. 

Sydney,  abstinence  society  at,  iii.  276. 
SjTnington  Family,  Market- Harborough, 
i.  245.  * 

Symons,  S.  J.,  Montreal,  iv.  186. 
Syracuse,  U.S.,  convention  at,  iii.  200. 


T. 

Tabernacle,  Manchester,  accident  at  the, 
1836,  i.  145. 

Tabraham,  Rev.  Richard,  ii.  59s,  70;  iii. 
3.  17- 

Tacitus  quoted,  i.  ii. 

Tackicy,  Edward,  London,  ii.  15a 
Taffinder,  W.,  Crowle,  i.  252. 

Talfourd,  Froome,  iv.  202. 

Tappan,  John,  Boston,  U.S.,  ii.  271. 
Tarrant,  Rev.  Henry,  iii.  66. 

Tasmania,  work  in,  iii.  284. 

Tasmanian  Temperance  Alliance,  iii. 
285. 

Tatem,  Judge,  Michigan,  iv.  186. 
Tatham,  Alderman  George,  Leeds,  iv.  89. 
Taverns  denounced  in  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  i.  12. 

Tavistock,  early  work  at,  ii.  38. 
Tavistock  Temperance  Advocate,  iv. 
33- 

“Taxes  on  knowledge’*  abolished,  i.  3. 
Tayider,  Rev.  T.  W.  P.,  iv.  12. 

Taylor  Family,  Middlesbrough,  i.  187. 
Taylor,  Father,  Boston,  U.S.,  ii.  275. 
Taylor,  G.  W.,  Wales,  iv.  234. 

Taylor,  John,  Batley,  i.  171. 

Taylor,  Dr.  John,  Birstall,  i.  171. 
Taylor,  John,  London,  ii.  280. 

7'aylor,  John  Robert,  London,  iii.  143. 
Taylor,  Provost,  Forres,  iv.  248. 

Tea  introduced,  i.  16. 

Teare,  James,  Preston,  i.  87;  his  claim 
to  be  the  first  exponent  of  teetotalism, 

i.  88,  91;  mission  work  of,  i.  216;  in  Isle 
of  Man,  ii.  14;  lecturing  tour  of,  1837, 

ii.  30:  at  Plymouth,  1836,  ii.  45;  in  Corn- 
wall, 1838,  ii.  47,  50;  his  early  occu- 
pation, ii.  264;  testimonial  to,  iii.  165; 
his  death — his  “ ten  fundamental  prin- 
ciples,” iii.  166. 

'' Teetotal,”  reputed  origin  of  the  word, 
i.  X03,  X04. 

Teetotal  mayors,  meeting  of,  1881,  iv.  42. 
“Teetotal  Stakes”  and  Charles  C.  Wil- 
son, i.  246. 

‘Teetotal  Mirror,*  ii.  171. 


'Teetotal  Times,' i.  236;  ii.  151;  iii.  6,  47. 
Teetotal  Wesleyan  MethodistsofSt.  Ives, 

ii.  57. 

Teetotalism, opposition  10,1.213,223;  iii.  15. 
‘Teetotaller’s  Companion,’  ii.  152. 

Telfer,  John,  Edinburgh,  iv.  254. 
Temperance,  definition  of,  i.  xxii;  orders 
of,  in  Germany,  i.  22,  23;  working  men 
as  advocates  of,  ii.  256. 

“Temperance”  and  “Teetotalism**  or 
“Total  Abstinence,”  i.  59. 

Temperance  Association  of  North  Wales, 
iv.  91,  93. 

Temperance  Book  Depot,  Melbourne, 

iii.  271. 

Temperance  coffee-houses  in  London, 

i.  231. 

Temperance  Colonization  Soc.,  Canada, 
iii.  264. 

Temperance  Councils,  India,  iv.  236. 
Temperance  Courts  of  Foresters,  iv.  85. 
Temperance  demonstrations  in  London, 
1849-50,  ii.  252. 

Temperance  efforts,  earliest,  i.  19. 
Temperance  fete,  at  Liverpool,  1886,  iv, 
141;  at  Manchester,  1887,  iv.  153. 
Temperance  friendly  societies,  i.  148. 
Temperance  Halls:  Barnsley,  i.  174;  Bed- 
minster,  i.  223;  Bradford,  i.  183;  ii.  30; 
iii.  155;  Bridlington,  i.  181;  Burnley, 

ii.  30;  Cirencester,  i.  219;  Garstang,  ii. 
30;  Ipswich,  i.  259;  Leeds  (Persever- 
ance), i.  182;  Leeds  (Woodhouse),  ii.  1 17 ; 
London,  ii.  148,  150;  Queensland,  iii. 
278;  Ripon,  i.  180;  Salford,  i.  154;  St. 
Leonards,  ii.  35 ; St.  Pancras,  ii.  150; 
Sydney,  iii.  275. 

Temperance  hotels, iii.  211;  in  Melbourne, 

iii.  274. 

Temperance  Hotels  Company,  iii.  21 1. 
Temperance  Institutes:  Chesterfield,  ii. 
113;  Leeds,  ii.  126;  Leicester,  ii.  114; 
Liverpool,  ii.  114;  London,  ii.  112 ; 
Manchester,  i.  126;  Preston,  ii.  114J 
Rochdale,  ii.  114;  Rotherham,  ii.  112. 
Temperance  Land  and  Building  Society, 
iii-  55- 

Temperance  League  of  Victoria,  iii.  267. 
Temperance  legislation,  conference  on, 
1886,  iv.  1 14. 

“ Temperance  Lighthouse,”  the,  ii.  30. 
Temperance  literature,  i.  i,  3. 
Temperance  meetings,  religious  services 
at,  iii.  14. 

Temperance  petition  to  the  Queen  from 
the  women  of  England,  iv.  151. 
Temperance  reform,  benefits  of,  i.  xiv;  its 
spread  and  early  difficulties,  i.  xv,  i,  2; 
its  origin,  i.  5. 

Temperance  society,  constitution  for  a, 

i.  69. 

Temperance  Society  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Harlem,  New  York,  iv.  49. 
Temperance  songs,  in  the  early  days,  i. 

141:  ii.  128;  of  Australia,  iii.  274. 
Temperance  Temple,  Chicago,  iv.  64, 259. 
‘Temperance,*  official  organ,  U.S.,  iv.  53. 
‘Temperance  Catechism,’  iv.  255. 
‘Temperance  Cyclopaedia*  (Reid’s)  is- 
sued, iii.  45. 

‘Temperance  Gazette,*  ii.  149,  246;  iii. 
6,  47. 

‘Temperance  Handbook,*  ii.  209. 
‘Temperance  Intelligencer,*  i.  231,  235; 

ii.  147,  222. 

‘Temperance  Journal  and  Treasury,’  iii. 
205. 

‘Temperance  Lancet,*  ii.  148. 
‘Temperance  Lesson  Book,*  iv.  6. 
‘Temperance  Luminary,’  iii.  50. 

* Temperance  Manual  for  the  Young,*  iv. 
218,  240. 


‘Temp.  Messenger,*  i.  249;  ii.  149,  209. 
‘Temperance  News,*  Victoria,  iii.  272. 
‘Temperance  Opinion,’  iv.  82. 
‘Temperance  Penny  Magazine,*  i.  124,231 ; 

ii.  25. 

‘Temperance  Pulpit,*  iii.  18. 
‘Temperance  Record,’  i.  58;  iii.  103. 
‘Temperance  Recorder,’  i.  259;  ii.  147. 
‘Temperance  Revival  in  Wales,*  iv.  90. 
‘Temperance  Star,’  iv.  82. 

‘Temperance  Weekly  Journal,*  ii.  148. 
‘Temperance  Worker,’  iii.  242. 
‘Templar,*  the,  iii.  205;  iv.  82. 
‘Templars*  Magazine,*  ii.  240. 

Temple,  Dr.  Frederick,  Bishop  of  London, 
sketch  of,  iii.  155;  president  of  Na- 
tional Temperance  League,  iv.  109; 
preaches  special  sermon  at  St.  Pancras 
Church, London,  1886,  iv.  110;  preaches 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  iv.  139;  presides 
at  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  1887, 

145:  his  address  at  annual  meeting  of 
Nat.  Temp.  League,  1887,  iv.  152;  at 
National  Temperance  Congress,  Bir- 
mingham, 1889,  iv.  201 ; at  annual 
meeting  of  Nat.  Temp.  League,  1891, 

iv.  238. 

Temple  of  Honour,  ii.  240. 

Tener,  John  Kinley,  i.  56. 

Tennant,  John,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  i.  204. 
Tennessee,  prohibition  in,  iv.  125. 

Texas,  prohibition  in,  iv.  124. 
Text-books, temperance,in  United  States, 

iv.  121. 

Tharme,  William,  Liverpool,  iv.  209. 
Theobald,  Mrs.  Susan,  iii.  89. 
Therapeutae  of  Egypt,  i.  21. 

Thomas,  Alfred,  M.P.,  iv.  100. 

Thomas,  Rev.  B.,  Capel  Hendre,  iv.  93. 
Thomas  Brothers,  Bristol,  i.  222. 
Thomas,  Charles  Wesley,  ii.  25. 

Thomas,  Rev.  D.,  Laugharne,  iv.  94. 
Thomas,  Dr.,  Glasgow,  ii.  171. 

Thomas  Family,  Holyhead,  i.  216. 
Thomas,  John,  St.  Ives,  ii.  49. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  Liverpool,  i.  216; 

iii.  47;  iv.  90,  96,  99,  262. 

Thomas,  Joseph,  Liverpool,  i.  141;  ii. 
241,  242s;  iii.  224. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Joshua,  Adulam,  iv.  96. 
Thomas,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  Cardiflf,  i.  215; 

iv.  100. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Dr.  Owen,  Liverpool,  i. 
216;  iv.  91,  262. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Samuel,  St.  David’s,  iv.  94. 
Thomas,  Rev.  Principal  T.,  Pont3q)ool, 
iv.  100. 

Thomas,  William,  Bangor,  i.  216;  ii.  289. 
Thomas,  William,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

iv.  84. 

Thomaun,  Mr.,  United  States,  iv.  179, 
180. 

Thompson,  Andrew,  Felling,  iv.  206. 
Thompson,  Archbishop,  iii.  156. 
Thompson,  A.  C.,  London,  iv.  208: 
Thompson,  Charles,  Morland,  ii.  287. 
Thompson,  Edmund,  Armin,  iii.  i. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Ohio,  iii.  254. 
Thompson,  F.  J.,  Bridgewater,  i.  225. 
Thompson,  George,  London,  ii.  146. 
Thompson,  Sir  Henry,  iv.  4,  9. 
Thompson,  John,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  iv. 
206. 

Thompson,  Luke,  iv.  203. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Peter,  iv.  152. 
Thompson,  Sir  Rivers,  iv.  173. 

Thompson,  Samuel,  Darlington,  i.  137, 
138. 

Thompson,  T.  B.,  Leeds,  ii.  264;  iii.  is. 
Thompson,  William,  Darlington,  i.  137. 
Thomson,  Joseph,  on  Africa,  iv.  169. 
Thorne,  John,  Watchet,  ii.  49. 
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Thornley,  Rev.  J.,  Grand  Chaplain 
I.O.G.T.,  iv.  258. 

Thornton,  John  Garth,  i.  226;  ii.  192;  iii. 
49  s:  iv.  262. 

Thorp,  Fielden,  iv.  198,  237. 

Thorp,  Joseph,  Halifax,  iii.  214. 

“Three  Georges,”  the,  of  Tyneside,  ii. 
1 18. 

Tierney,  Sir  M.  T.,  M.D.,  ii.  36. 

Till,  William,  St.  John’s,  ii.  233. 

Tilley,  Sir  S.  Leonard,  Canada,  ii.  239; 

iv.  42,  194,  244. 

Timothy  a Nazarite,  i.  21. 

Tobacco,  sale  of,  to  youths,  iv.  138. 

Tod,  Miss,  Belfast,  iv.  260. 

Todd  fallacy,  the,  iv.  8. 

Tolstoi,  Count  Leo,  iv.  181. 

Tombs,  Mrs.  Mary,  Plymouth,  ii.  46. 
Tomkinson, Mrs.,Willington  Hall,  iv.  200. 
Tomlinson,  George,  Derby,  iv.  216. 
Tonkin,  S. , Cape  Town,  iv.  166. 

Topeka,  Kansas,  prohibition  in,  iv.  117. 
Torrens,  Bailie  James,  Glasgow,  iii.  24, 
97  s. 

Torrington,  early  work  at,  ii.  38. 

Total  abstinence,  spontaneous  origin  of, 
i.  88. 

Total  Abst.  Home  Mission  Soc.,  Liver- 
pool, ii.  100,  106. 

Total  abstinence  societies,  lists  of  first,  i. 
138,  139. 

Total  Abstinence  v.  Moderation,  iv.  87. 
Toulmin  Family,  Preston,  ii.  266. 
Towers,  Rev.  James,  Birkenhead,  i.  208; 

iii.  3;  iv.  262. 

Townend,  Rev.  Joseph,  Rochdale,  iii.  6. 
Townson,  Dr.  Benjamin,  Liverpool,  iii. 

59- 

Tracts,  Dublin  series  of,  i.  78;  circulation 
of  temperance,  i.  112;  against  teetotal- 
ism,  ii.  25;  York  series  of,  iii.  55; 
Ipswich  series  of,  iv.  30. 

Tradeston  Temperance  Society, Glasgow, 

i.  82,  83. 

Tradeston  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
Glasgow,  i.  60. 

Tradeston  Young  Men’s  Temperance 
Society,  Glasgow,  i.  81. 

Trask,  Rev.  George,  U.S.,  ii.  275. 
Travellers’  (Showmen’s)  Temp.  Assoc., 

iv.  142,  203,  212. 

Trecastle,  festival  at,  iv.  95. 

Tredegar,  festival  at,  iv.  99. 

Tregelles,  Edwin  O.,  Shotley  Bridge,  iii. 

66. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Walter  C.,  ii.  280,  283  s. 
Troup,  George,  Aberdeen,  iv.  250. 

Truck  Act  Amendment  Bill  passed,  iv. 
149,  150. 

‘True  Scotsman’  newspaper,  ii.  70. 
“True  Teetotal  Union,"  ii.  148. 

Truro,  early  work  at,  ii.  48. 

Tunnicliflf,  Rev.  Jabez,  Leeds,  ii.  192, 196. 
Turks,  temperance  among  the,  i.  21;  pro- 
hibition among  the,  iv.  182. 

Turnbull,  Rev.  A.,  Darjeeling,  iv.  177. 
Turnbull,  P.,  Sunderland,  iv.  84. 
Turnbull,  William  B.,  iii.  35,  92,  93. 
Turnbull,  William  W. , on  the  Good  Tem- 
plar movement,  iii.  198;  sketch  of,  iv. 
56;  becomes  secretary  of  Western  Tem- 
perance League,  iv.  243. 

Turner,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Shrewsbury, 

ii.  56. 

Turner,  Sir  Llewellyn,  iv.  142. 

Turner,  Richard,  Preston,  i.  92,  96,  103s; 
ii.  152,  262. 

Turner,  Thomas,  ii.  134,  264. 

Tweedie,  William,  London,  iii.  102,  103, 
Twiss,  Edward,  Warrington,  iv.  205. 
Twistleton,  Francis,  Horton,  i.  172. 
Tyldsley,  Commissioner,  i.  xx. 


u. 


Ullerton,  Rev.  John  S.,  London,  ii.  42. 

Ulster  Temperance  Society,  i.  53. 

Ulubaria,  Bengal,  memorial  from,  iv.  173. 

Underwood,  William,  senr.,  Luton,  i.  253. 

Unfermented  wines,  arguments  in  favour 
of,  ii.  157;  as  used  abroad — how  it  is 
made  at  Kensington,  ii.  164 ; limited 
use  of,  in  the  churches,  ii.  165. 

Uniak,  E.  H.,  Boston,  U.S.,  ii.  270. 

‘ Union  Signal,’  iii.  257;  iv.  64,  260. 

Union  Temperate  Society  of  Moreau, 

i.  33- 

Unitarian  Churches,  work  in,  iii.  244. 

United  Committee  for  Prevention  of  De- 
moralization of  Native  Races  by  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  iv.  239. 

United  Friends  of  Temperance  Order, 

ii.  276. 

United  Kingdom  Alliance,  instituted  in 
Manchester,  1853  — its  first  meeting 
described  — its  founders  — declaration 
of  principles,  ii.  279;  constitution,  ii. 
280;  its  operations,  ii.  281:  its  publica- 
tions— opposition  to,  ii.  282;  character 
of  its  agents,  ii.  289;  list  of  annual 
meetings,  1853-go,  ii.  292;  sends  depu- 
tations to  Scotland,  iii.  90,  93;  drafts 
a permissive  bill,  1863,  iii.  160;  jubilee 
address  to  the  Queen,  iv.  153;  sends 
deputation  to  Local  Government  Board, 
1888,  iv.  157;  opposes  compensation 
proposals,  iv.  128;  anniversary,  1889, 
iv.  202;  changes  in  agency,  iv.  214; 
annual  meeting,  1891,  iv.  243. 

United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
ii.  1 99:  iv.  240,  259. 

United  Kingdom  Railway  Temperance 
Union,  iv.  no,  208. 

United  Kingdom  Temp,  and  General 
Provident  Institution,  ii.  120:  iv.  86. 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  work 
in,  iv.  210. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  report  on 
temperance,  1887,  iv.  153. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  Abstinence 
Society,  ii.  77. 

United  Presbyterian  Manse  Ladies’  Tem- 
perance Association,  iv.  239. 

United  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  iv.  239. 

United  Presbyterian  Synod,  report  on 
temperance,  iv.  239. 

United  States,  statistics  of,  ii.  229;  cost 
of  liquor  traffic  in,  iv.  244. 

United  States  National  Woman’s  Tem- 
perance Union,  iv.  244. 

United  Temperance  Association,  its  ori- 
gin and  decline,  iii.  210. 

United  Temperance  Council  formed  — 
World’s  Temperance  Convention  pro- 
posed, iii.  138;  address  issued  by  Coun- 
cil, iii.  139. 

United  Templar  Order,  iii.  210. 

Unpaid  advocates  of  teetotalism,  ii.  23. 

Uran,  J.  P.,  York,  ii.  290. 

Ure,  Bailie,  Glasgow,  iv.  211. 

Urquhart,  Alexander,  Forres,  iv.  248. 

Urwick,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  i.  56,  79s. 

Usher,  Dr.,  Melbourne,  iv.  258. 

Utica,  U.S.,  early  work  at,  i.  84. 


V. 


Vale,  John,  Melbourne,  organizing  secre- 
tary of  Victorian  Alliance,  iii.  271;  his 
view  of  local  option,  iv.  148;  welcomed 


in  England,  1889,  iv.  203;  states  the 
policy  of  temperance  reformers  in  Vic- 
toria, iv.  257. 

Vale,  Hon.  W.  M.  K.,  Melbourne,  iii.  268. 
Van  Diemen's  Total  Abstinence  Society, 

ii.  218;  iii.  285. 

Veale,  Richard,  St.  Austell,  ii.  49. 
Vegetarianism,  iii.  239:  iv,  26. 

Veitch,  Thomas  and  Mrs.,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  iv.  241. 

Vermont,  prohibition  in,  iv.  121, 

Verrall,  Rev.  George,  Bromley,  ii.  35. 
Victoria,  Queen,  Dr.  Snow  attends,  i. 
168,  178;  Welsh  temperance  address 
to,  i.  214;  grants  pension  to  Father 
Mathew,  ii.  180;  visits  Glasgow,  1849, 
and  receives  temperance  addresses,  iii. 
27;  jubilee  celebrations,  iv.  152. 
Victoria,  licensing  in,  iii.  273. 

Victorian  (Temperance)  Alliance,  iii.  268. 
Victoiian  Band  of  Hope  Union,  iii.  270, 
272. 

Victorian  drink  bill  from  i842-*90,  iii. 

274»  275;  of  1891,  iv.  257. 

Victorian  Permanent  Building  Society, 

iii.  270. 

Vidal,  Hon.  Senator  A.,  Canada,  iv.  187, 
190,  191. 

Villiers’  committee  of  inquiry'  for  Eng- 
land. iii.  131. 

Vincent,  Henry,  ii.  77;  iii.  162. 

Vineland,  Newjersey, iii.  no,  ii4;iv.i82. 
Virginia,  early  prohibition  in,  i.  32. 
‘Voice,’  the,  iv.  130. 


W. 

Wagener,  C.,  Mundelstrup,  iv.  183. 

Wagstaff,  Rev.  Frederic,  iii.  240,  241s. 

Waifs  and  strays,  gatherers  in  of,  iii. 
172. 

Waiting-rooms  at  railway  stations,  iv. 
196. 

Wakeley,  Rev.  J.  B.,  New  York,  ii.  273. 

Wakely,  Charles,  London,  iv.  140,201,218. 

Walden,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.,  Ohio,  ii.  274. 

Wales,  early  temperance  work  in,  i.  21 1; 
teetotal  membership  in  North,  i.  213; 
temperance  revival  in,  iii.  138;  Good 
Templars  introduced  into,  iii.  209; 
work  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, iv.  90;  progress  of  movement  in, 

iv.  234. 

Walker,  George  Washington,  Cambo,  ii. 
215,  218;  iii.  285. 

Walker,  Jabez,  first  G.W.C.T.,  Scotland, 
iii.  208;  iv.  254. 

Walker,  Rev.  Joseph, Queensland,  iii.  281. 

Walker,  Miss,  Leeds,  ii.  195. 

Walker,  Thomas,  Ripon,  i.  180. 

Wallace,  Rev.  Alexander,  Glasgow,  ii.  69. 

Wallace,  Ale.xander,  Peterhead,  iv.  249. 

Wallace,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  Glasgow^ 
iii.  19  s. 

Wallace,  Rev.  Henry,  Victoria,  iii.  273. 

Wallace,  Miss,  Glasgow,  iii.  26a 

Wallis,  Rev.  John,  Bodmin,  ii.  47. 

Walsall,  early  work  at,  i.  247. 

Wan,  Mrs.  B.  C.,  China,  iv.  63. 

Wanless,  James,  Varna,  Ontario,  iv.  x88. 

Ward,  David  and  Mrs.,  Halifax,  i.  175. 

Wardle,  Joshua  A.,  Liverpool,  ii.  204. 

Wardropper,  Anthony  and  Mrs.,  Sunder- 
land, i.  206;  iv.  80. 

Wardropper,  Henry,  Sunderland,  iv.  80. 

Ware,  Henry,  Boston,  U.S.,  i.  39. 

Wareham,  Noah,  Landport,  iv.  114. 

Warner,  Robt.,  London,  ii.  1x9s,  146, 147. 

Warren,  Sir  Charles,  iv.  17a 
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Warrington,  temperance  manifesto,  i.  56, 
65;  Temp.  Society,  i.  64,  129;  Total 
Abstinence  Sunday-school  Union,  i. 
119;  Total  Abstinence  Society,  i.  130, 
131,  144;  demonstration  at,  1836,  i.  152; 
Temperance  Brass  Band  and  Hand- 
bell Ringers,  iii.  237. 

Warrnambool  United  Temperance  So- 
ciety, iii.  272. 

Warsnop,  Reuben,  Bradford,  i.  155. 

Washington,  Henry,  Huddersfield,!.  120. 

Washington  Court-house,  U.S.,  iii.  254. 

**  Washingtonian  movement,"  ii.  224,  226, 
227,  269;  iii.  202. 

Waterford,  teetotal  society  at,  ii.  13. 

Waterford,  Marchioness  of,  iii.  258. 

Waters,  Edgar  C.,  Montreal,  iv.  186. 

Waterton,  Charles,  Wakefield,  iii.  189. 

Watkins,  B.,  Brecon,  iv.  95. 

Watkins,  Walter,  Merthyr,  iv.  96. 

Watson,  Alexander,  Inverness,  iv.  247. 

Watson,  Alexander,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  iv.  216. 

Watson,  Charles,  Halifax,  iv.  43,  io8. 

Watson,  J.,  Queensland,  iii.  209. 

Watson,  Rev.  Mr,,  Forres,  iv.  248. 

Watson,  Provost,  Forres,  iv.  248. 

Watson,  Robert,  Carlisle,  iv.  216. 

Watson,  Thomas,  Rochdale,  ii.  265;  iv. 
42  s. 

Watts,  Rev.  Dr.  James  C.,  ii.  237. 

Waynesbiirg,  U.S.,  saloons  closed  at, 
iii.  255. 

Webb,  Alfred,  M.P.,  iv.  236. 

Webb,  Richard  Davis,  Dublin,  i.  56. 

Webster,  Francis,  Warrington,  i.  129, 132, 
T52. 

Webster,  John  W.,  Barrow-in-Furness, 
iii.  219. 

Wednesbury,  early  work  at,  i.  245. 

‘Weekly  Record  of  Temperance  Move- 
ment,^ iii.  100,  103. 

Weightman,  John,  Northampton,  iv.  262. 

Wellons,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.,  Virginia,  ii.  276. 

Wells,  early  work  at,  ii.  38. 

Wells,  James,  Kettering,  i.  258s;  iii.  60. 

Wells,  Rev.  James,  London,  iii.  144. 

Welsh  Direct  Veto  Bill,  iv.  237. 

Welsh  Methodist  Churches,  work  in,  iii. 
240. 

Welsh  temperance  societies  at  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  1831-2,  i.  75. 

Welsh  Total  Abstinence  Society,  Liver- 
pool,  1835,  i.  133. 

Welshpool,  temperance  society  at,  i.  213. 

Wemyss,  Earl  of,  iv.  132,  197. 

Wesley,  John,  his  views  on  the  drink 
question,  i.  29;  ii.  58. 

Wesleyan  Conference,  ii.  54,  100;  iii.  16. 

Wesleyan  Methodism  and  teetotalism,  ii. 
52,  66. 

Wesleyan  Methodists,  temperance  statis- 
tics of,  1883,  iv.  67. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Temperance  So- 
ciety, iii.  231. 

Wesleyan  Temperance  Association,  ii.  54. 

Wesleyan  Temperance  Union,  iii.  13, 14. 

‘Wesleyan  Times’  on  abstinence,  iii.  16. 

West,  Rev.  J.  R.  O.,  Manchester,  iv.  202. 

West,  Miss  Mary  A.,  U.S.,  iv.  64. 

West,  William,  Brighton,  ii.  37. 

West  Indies,  temperance  work  in,  ii.  213. 

West  of  England  and  South  Wales  Tem- 
perance League,  i.  226. 

Western  Australia,  work  in,  iii.  285. 

Western  and  Eastern  Unions  (Scottish), 
ii.  75- 

‘Western  Good  Templar,’  ii,  190. 

‘Western  Temperance  Herald,’  i.  226. 

Western  Temperance  League,  i.  226;  ni. 
49;  iv.  243. 
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(Class  Mammalia — Animals  which  Suckle  their  Young),  In  Word  and  Picture.  By 
Carl  Vogt,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Geneva,  and  1^'riedkich  Si’ECHT,  Stuttgart.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Geo.  G.  Chisholm,  m.a.,  u.sc.  Illustrated  by  above  300  fine  Engravings  on  wood. 

This  account  of  the  animals  comprised  in  the  class  Mammalia  has  a decidedly  popular  character — not  through  lack 
of  scientific  value,  but  because  the  author  presents  the  facts  in  an  attractive  form,  and  studies  to  smooth  the  path  of  those 
who  can  give  only  their  leisure  hours  to  learning  the  results  of  scientific  research.  The  author’s  style  is  above  all  things 
clear,  simple,  and  direct,  and  where  occasion  offers,  lively  and  animated. 

The  artist  has  portrayed  in  the  most  spirited  manner  the  animals  as  they  appear  in  the  varied  circumstances  of  real 
life,  in  quest  of  their  prey,  caressing  their  young  ones,  or  sporting  with  their  fellows.  The  engravings  have  been  executed 
in  the  most  careful  and  finished  manner,  under  Mr.  Specht’s  own  direction. 


In  8 divisions  at  8j'.  each;  or  23  parts  at  2s.  6d.  each;  also  2 vols.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  35^.  each. 

Pictures  and  Royal  Portraits, 

Illustrative  of  English  and  Scottish  History,  from  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  to  the 
Present  Time.  This  Work  will  comprise  a Series  of  69  Magnificent  Plates  engraved  on  steel  in  the 
most  finished  manner,  with  descriptive  Historical  Sketches,  by  Thomas  Archer.  Printed  on  fine 
medium  quarto  paper,  forming  2 elegant  volumes,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, with  richly  ornamented  boards. 

“Pictures  and  Royal  Portraits”  will  present  a s^ies  of  line  engravings  of  historical  designs,  beautifully  executed 
in  steel,  and  produced  in  a new  and  attractive  style,  which  imparts  to  them  the  appearance  of  highly-finished  drawings 
in  sepia.  The  series  will  include  faithful  reproductions  of  important  paintings  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  historical 
painters  of  the  present  century. 


In  24  parts,  demy  4to,  at  2s.  each;  or  in  6 volumes,  artistically  bound  in  cloth  extra, 

with  olivine  edges,  at  i is.  6d.  each. 

The  Works  of  Shakspeare, 

Revised  from  the  best  Authorities ; with  a Memoir  and  Essay  on  his  Genius  by  Bryan  W.  Procter 
(Barry  Cornwall),  Annotations  and  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Plays  by  Distinguished  Writers,  and 
numerous  Illustrative  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Kenny  Meadows  and  T.  H.  Nicholson. 

The  most  distinctive,  as  well  as  the  most  attractive  feature  of  this  edition  of  the  Works  of  Shakspeare  consists  in  the 
pictorial  illustrations  with  which  it  is  so  copiously  enriched.  These  are  upwards  of  750  in  number,  and  bring  most  vividly 
before  the  reader  the  scenes  and  incidents  occurring  in  the  different  plays. 

By  far  the  greater  number  are  by  the  well-known  artist  Kennv  Meadows,  and  so  important  are  these  illustrations 
that  the  edition  of  which  they  form  a part  has  been  appropriately  named  the  Kenny  Meadows  Shakspeare. 

Each  play  is  accompanied  by  an  original  introduction,  and  explanatory  notes  from  the  pens  of  various  writers  dis- 
tinguished for  their  critical  acumen  and  their  wide  knowledge  and  high  appreciation  of  Shakspeare’s  writings.  Altogether 
this  work  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of  him  who  “was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time.” 


In  17  parts,  extra  demy  8vo,  at  2s.  each;  or  5 volumes,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  at  8j‘.  6d.  each. 

NEW  PICTORIAL  EDITION. 

The  Works  of  Robert  Burns, 

With  a series  of  Authentic  Pictorial  Illustrations,  Marginal  Glossary,  numerous  Notes,  and  Appendixes. 
Also  the  life  of  Burns  by  J.  G.  Lockhart,  and  Essays  on  the  Genius,  Character,  and  Writings  of 
Burns,  by  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Professor  Wilson.  Edited  by  Charles  Annandale,  m.a.,  ll.d., 
editor  of  the  “Imperial  Dictionary,”  &c. 

In  this  edition  of  Burns  his  writings  are  presented  in  two  sections,  the  one  containing  the  poetry,  the  other  the  prose. 
Marginal  explanations  of  Scottish  words  accomp.any  each  piece  that  requires  such  aid,  enabling  anyone  at  a glance  to 
apprehend  the  meaning  of  even  the  most  difficult  passages. 

The  Pictorial  Illustrations,  which  consist  of  Fifty-six  beautiful  Landscapes  and  Portraits,  engraved  on  steel  in  the  most 
finished  manner,  form  a very  di.stinclive  feature  of  this  edition.  The  Landscapes  embrace  the  principal  scenes  identified 
with  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Poet,  and  are  from  pictures  painted  by  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A. 

Altogether  in  no  other  edition  is  so  much  light  thrown  from  all  points  of  view  upon  Bums  the  poet  and  Burns  the  man, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  complete  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 


Blackie  & Sons  Publicatio^is. 
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In  iS  parts,  demy  8vo,  2s.  each;  also  in  6 vols.,  cloth  elegant,  with  olivine  edges,  "js.  6d.  each. 

The  Casquet  of  Literature: 

A Selection  in  Poetry  and  Prose  from  the  works  of  the  most  admired  Authors.  Edited,  with 
Biographical  and  Literary  Notes,  by  Charles  Girhon,  Author  of  “Robin  Gray,”  “For  Lack  of  Gold,” 
&c.  Illustrated  with  Numerous  Engravings,  exquisitely  executed  on  steel. 

The  Casquet  contains  more  than  a Thousand  Selections  from  the  works  of  upwards  of  Five  Hundred 
Authors,  accompanied  by  about  Four  Hundred  Biographical  and  Literary  Notes.  Whilst  the  chief  aim  is  to  afford 
characteristic  specimens  of  the  writings  of  modern  Poets,  Novelists,  and  Essayists,  extracts  are  given  also  from  the  works 
of  early  and  classical  authors. 


In  14  parts,  2s.  each;  or  4 vols.,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  8^.  6d.  each. 

The  Cabinet  of  Irish  Literature. 

A Selection  from  the  Works  of  the  chief  Poets,  Orators,  and  Prose  Writers  of  Ireland.  Edited,  with 
biographical  sketches  and  literary  notices,  by  Charles  A.  Read,  f.r.h.s.,  author  of  “Tales  and 
Stories  of  Irish  Life,”  “ Stories  from  the  Ancient  Classics,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  a series  of  32  admirable 
Portraits  in  mesochrome,  specially  prepared  for  this  work. 

The  Publishers  aim  in  this  Work  to  supply  a standard  work  in  which  the  genius,  the  fire,  the  pathos,  the  humour,  and 
the  eloquence  of  Irish  Literature  are  adequately  represented.  The  specimens  selected,  which  are  arranged  chronologically 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time,  will  both  present  a historical  view  of  Irish  Literature,  and  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
of  the  individual  style  and  particular  merit  of  each  author,  while  to  those  not  critically  disposed  the  infinite  variety  presented 
in  this  convenient  collective  form  will  afford  both  Instruction  and  amusement. 


In  12  parts,  demy  8vo,  2s.  each;  and  4 half-vols.,  cloth  elegant,  yj.  6d.  each;  or  gilt  edges, 

at  8y.  6d.  each. 

The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland: 

From  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time.  Comprising  Characteristic  Selections  from  the 
works  of  the  more  Noteworthy  Scottish  Poets,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices.  By  James 
Grant  Wilson.  Illustrated  by  Portraits. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Work  the  first  object  has  been  to  present,  not  a collection  of  the  ballads  or  songs,  or  the 
writings  of  the  poets  of  any  particular  district  of  the  country,  but  a comprehensive  view  of  the  poetry  of  Scotland  in 
all  its  forms  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  Besides  original  contributions  and  poems  by  living  authors,  the  Work 
will  contain  poems,  hitherto  unpublished,  by  Robert  Burns,  William  Tennant,  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  James 
Hyslop,  Henry  Scott  Riddell,  John  Leyden,  William  Miller,  and  others. 

The  Illustrations  will  consist  of  Twenty-four  life-like  Portraits,  engraved  on  steel  in  the  most  finished  manner. 


In  15  parts,  2J'.  each;  or  two  handsome  vols.,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  36J. 

The  Works  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

IN  POETRY  AND  PROSE.  Centenary  Edition.  With  a Biographical  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thomson.  Illustrated  by  Forty-four  fine  Engravings  on  steel,  from  Original  Drawings  by 
D.  O,  Hill,  R.S.A.,  K.  Ilalsewelle,  a.r.s.a.,  W.  Small,  and  J.  Lawson. 

Hogg’s  Works  comprise  Tales  in  ProsCf  illustrative  of  Border  history  and  superstitions.  They  comprise  likewise 
Poems  of  great  Imaginative  power  and  descriptive  beauty  ; Ballads  full  of  humour  and  touches  of  tender  pathos;  and  Songs 
which,  besides  being  universally  popular  when  first  made  public,  are  still  cherished  as  among  the  finest  productions  of  our 
native  lyric  muse. 

**  Certainly  we  may  now  recognize  him  as  the  only  one  0/  Bums'  followers  who  deserves  to  be  named  in  the  same 
breath." — Press. 
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To  be  completed  in  four  half- volumes,  super-royal  8vo,  at  I2s.  6d.  each;  or  in 
twelve  parts  at  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Steam  Engine: 

A Treatise  on  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers.  Comprising  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the 
Combustion  of  Fuel,  the  Economical  Generation  of  Steam,  the  Construction  of  Steam  Boilers;  and  the 
Principles,  Construction,  and  Performance  of  Steam  Engines — Stationary,  Portable,  Locomotive,  and 
Marine,  exemplified  in  Engines  and  Boilers  of  Recent  Date.  By  Daniel  Kinnear  Clark, 
M.inst.c.E.,  M.I.M.E.;  Author  of  “Railway  Machinery;”  “A  Manual  of  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data  for 
Mechanical  Engineers;”  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  by  above  1300  Figures  in  the  Text,  and  a Series  of 
Folding  Plates  drawn  to  Scale. 

This  work  provides  a comprehensive,  accurate,  and  clearly  written  text-book,  fully  abreast  of  all  the  recent  developments 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

Written  in  full  view  of  the  great  advances  of  modern  times,  it  expounds  the  principles  and  describes  the  practice 
exemplified  in  the  construction  and  use  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  in  all  their  varieties. 


In  13  parts,  super-royal  8vo,  2s.  6d.  each;  or  one  handsome  volume,  cloth,  351-. 

The  Gardener’s  Assistant, 

Practical  and  Scientific;  a Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Gardens,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  With  select 
Descriptive  Lists  of  the  best  varieties  in  each  department,  and  a Copious  Calendar  of  Garden  Opera- 
tions. By  Robert  Thompson.  New  Edition,  revised  and  largely  extended  by  eminent  practical 
gardeners,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Thomas  Moore,  f.l.s..  Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens, 
Co-Editor  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  by  above  400  Figures  printed  in  the  text, 
by  12  beautifully  coloured  and  18  plain  Plates. 

“ The  best  book  on  general  practical  horticulture  in  the  English  lajiguage.  There  is  no  doubt  about  thisT— 
Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

“ The  best  book  of  its  kmdy  and  the  only  thoroughly  comprehensive  work  adapted  eqttally  for  tJu  gardener^  the 
gentle^nan  amateur^  and  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  plant  production  as  a ^natter  of  trade  f — Gardener’s  Magazine. 


In  20  parts,  2s.  each;  or  5 divisions,  royal  4to,  81-.  each;  or  one  vol.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  42^. 

Suggestions  in  Design; 

A comprehensive  series  of  Original  Sketches  in  various  Styles  of  Ornament,  arranged  for  application  in 
the  Decorative  and  Constructive  Arts,  comprising  102  plates,  containing  more  than  1100  distinct  and 
separate  “suggestions,”  by  John  Leighton,  f.s.a.  To  which  is  added  descriptive  and  historical 
letterpress,  with  above  200  explanatory  engravings,  by  James  Kellaway  Colling,  f.r.i.b.a. 

These  suggestions  are  throughout  original,  designed  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the  proper  art  feeling  of  the  various  styles 
to  which  they  severally  belong,  and  are  the  accumulated  result  of  long  and  arduous  studies,  extending  over  many  years 
of  investigation  and  thought. 

This  work  will  be  found  to  be  eminently  suited  to  the  wants  of  nearly  every  one  who  has  occasion  for  decoration  in 
whatever  form ; — to  the  worker  in  stone,  wood,  metal,  ivory,  glass,  and  leather, — to  the  house-painter,  decorator,  &c.  &c. 


In  20  parts,  super-royal  quarto,  2s,  each ; or  8 divisions,  5j.  each. 

The  Carpenter  and  Joiner’s  Assistant. 

By  James  Newlands,  late  Borough  Engineer  of  Liverpool.  New  and  Improrved  Edition.  Being  a 
Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  selection,  preparation,  and  strength  of  Materials,  and  the  mechanical 
principles  of  Framing,  with  their  applications  in  Carpentry,  Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing;  also,  a com- 
plete treatise  on  Lines;  and  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture  and  Building. 
Illustrated  by  above  One  Hundred  Engraved  Plates,  containing  above  Nine  Hundred  Figures;  and 
above  Seven  Hundred  Geometric,  Constructive,  and  Desoiptive  Figures  interspersed  throughout  the  text. 

" We  know  0/  no  treatise  on  Carpentry  and  yoiftery  which  at  all  approaches  this  in  merit.  ...  We  strongly 
urge  our  practical  mechanics  to  obtain  and  study  itT — Mechanic's  Magazine. 


Blackie  & Sons  Publications. 
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In  12  parts,  small  4to  size,  price  2s.  each;  or  4 volumes,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  gr.  each. 

Our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria: 

HER  LIFE  AND  JUBILEE.  By  Thomas  Archer,  f.r.h.s..  Author  of  “Pictures  and  Royal 
Portraits;”  “Fifty  Years  of  Social  and  Political  Progress;”  &c.  Illustrated  by  a series  of  28  highly- 
finished  Etchings. 

It  is  believed  that  for  the  multitudes  of  men  and  women  who  regard  the  Queen  with  a sentiment  that  may  be  spoken 
of  as  that  of  personal  regard  and  affection,  no  more  fitting  memorial  can  be  provided  than  a convplete  and  worthy  Life  of 
our  Sovereign  Lady — a “ Life"  such  as  that  which  is  here  announced.  The  narrative  presents  a biographical  rather  than 
a historical  record:  a record,  faithful,  interesting,  and  well  illustrated,  of  the  Royal  Family  and  of  the  Queen  as  Sovereign 
Lady  rather  than  as  Sovereign  Ruler. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  a series  of  twenty-eight  highly-finished  etchings,  including  portraits  of  Her  Majesty, 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  all  the  members  of  their  Family;  also  scenes  and  events  in  which  the  Queen  has  personally 
taken  part. 


To  be  completed  in  15  parts,  folio  (size  16X  x iij^  inches),  price  5^.  each. 

The  Practical  Decorator  ^nd  Ornamentlst. 

For  the  use  of  Architects,  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Designers.  Containing  one  hundred 
Plates  in  colours  and  gold.  With  Descriptive  Notices,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Artistic  and 
Practical  Decoration.  By  George  Ashdown  Audsley,  ll.d.,  f.r.i.b.a.,  and  Maurice  Ashdown 
Audsley,  Architect. 

The  highly  practical  and  useful  character  of  this  important  Work  will  at  once  commend  it  to  those  interested  in 
decorative  art,  to  whom  it  is  more  immediately  addressed. 

It  will  be  found  useful  to  the  Modeller,  the  Plasterer,  the  Stone  Carver,  the  Wood  Carver,  the  Fret  Cutter,  the  Inlayer, 
the  Cabinetmaker,  the  Potter,  the  Engraver,  the  Lithographer,  the  House  Painter,  the  Architect,  the  Interior  Decorator, 
and,  indeed,  to  every  workman  who  has  anything  to  do  with  ornament  and  design.  To  the  student  in  drawing  and  orna- 
mental design  it  presents  a wide  field  of  suggestive  study. 


Fourth  Edition.  Large  8vo  (1000  pp.),  cloth,  ibj.,  or  half-morocco,  20j', 

A Manual  of  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data 

For  Mechanical  Engineers,  based  on  the  most  recent  investigations.  By  Daniel  Kinnear 
Clark,  author  of  “ Railway  Machinery,”  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams. 

This  book  comprises  the  leading  rules  and  data,  with  numerous  tables,  of  constant  use  in  calculations  and  estimates 
relating  to  Practical  Mechanics : — presented  in  a reliable,  clear,  and  handy  form,  with  an  extent  of  range  and  completeness 
of  detail  that  has  not  been  attempted  hitherto.  This  (the  fourth)  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  in  its  preparation 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  many  suggestions  made  by  those  using  the  former  editions. 

“Mr.  Clark  writes  with  great  clearness,  and  he  has  a great  perwer  of  condensing  and  summarizing  facts,  and 
he  has  thus  been  enabled  to  embody  in  ifs  volume  a collection  of  data  7-elating  to  mechanical  engineering,  such  as  has 
ccrtamly  tievcr  before  been  brought  together.  IV e regard  the  book  as  one  which  tw  mechanical  engineer  in  j-egular 
practice  can  afford  to  be  without." — Engineering. 


In  14  parts,  medium  8vo,  at  2J'.  each;  or  4 divisions  at  6l  each,  and  one  at  4s. 

Modern  Steam  Practice  and  Enmneerine: 

A Guide  to  Approved  Methods  of  Construction,  and  the  Principles  relating  thereto,  with  Examples, 
Practical  Rules,  and  Formulce.  By  John  G.  Winton,  Engineer,  Author  of  “ Mode-n  Workshop 
Practice.”  Assisted  by  W.  J.  Mili.ar,  c.e.,  Secretary  of  the  Institution  of  iLngineers  and  Shipbuilders 
in  Scotland;  Author  of  “Principles  of  Mechanics,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings. 

The  object  of  the  present  publication  is  to  supply  the  practic.al  Engineer,  Shipbuilder,  and  Mechanic  with  a trustworthy 
guide  to  the  varied  operations  of  the  Workshop  and  the  Huilding-yard  in  a convenient  form  and  at  a moderate  price.  It  is 
written  by  practical  men,  well  acquainted  with  the  operations  which  they  describe,  and  seeks  to  convey  to  the  workman 
detailed  directions  regarding  his  work  in  language  such  as  he  is  daily  familiar  with;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  state  clearly 
the  higher  principles  upon  which  these  operations  are  based  and  on  which  they  depend  for  success. 
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To  be  completed  in  21  parts,  super-royal  8vo,  is.  each;  or  in  6 volumes,  cloth  extra,  gj.  6rf.  each. 

NEW  ISSUE. 

The  Imperial  Bible-Dictionary, 

Historical,  Biographical,  Geographical,  and  Doctrinal.  Edited  by  Rev.  Patrick 
Fairbairn,  D.D.,  author  of  “Typology  of  Scripture;”  &c.  With  Introductions  by  the  Right  Rev. 
J.  C.  Ryle,  d.d..  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  m.a.  Illustrated  by  about 
seven  hundred  Engravings. 

This  Edition  will  be  augmented  by  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Waller,  Principal  of  the  London  College  of  Divinity.  To  this  is  prefixed  a luminous  introduction  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Charles  Ryle,  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

The  Work  takes  up  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  subjects  which  enter  into  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  while  the  several 
books  of  which  the  Bible  is  composed  in  every  case  receive  careful  and  attentive  consideration.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
different  topics,  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  materials  which  modern  criticism  and  research  have  accumulated. 

The  pictorial  Illustrations  include  representations  of  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned  in  Scripture,  notable  scenes  and 
places,  manners  of  social  life,  and  the  manifold  productions  of  human  skill.  In  addition  to  these  illustrations,  a Series  of 
Views  engraved  on  steel  in  the  most  finished  manner,  accompany  the  work. 


New  Issue,  to  be  completed  in  6 half-volumes,  imperial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  95.  ^d.  each. 

The  Whole  Works  of  John  Bunyan, 

Accurately  reprinted  from  the  Author’s  own  editions.  Collated  and  edited,  with  an  introduction  to 
each  treatise,  numerous  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes,  and  a memoir  of  Bunyan,  by  George  Offor. 
Illustrated  by  engravings  on  steel  and  on  wood. 

Among  the  Illustrative  Engravings  will  be  found  the  Portrait  of  Bunyan  after  Sadler;  and  a careful  copy  of  the  inter- 
esting Portrait  by  R.  White,  now  in  the  British  Museum;  Views  of  Bedford,  and  Prison  on  Bedford  Bridge;  of  Bunyan’s 
Cottage,  the  Market-house  and  Church,  Elstow;  and  of  Bunyan’s  Tomb  in  Bunhill  Fields.  Also,  a Series  of  beautiful 
Illustrations  of  The  Pilgrim  from  Stothard’s  elegant  designs;  with  Facsimiles  of  Bunyan’s  Writing,  and  of  the  earliest 
wood-cut  illustrations  to  The  Pilgrim,  and  to  the  Life  of  Badman. 

All  the  excellencies  of  this  much  admired  and  highly  valued  edition  of  Bunyan’s  Whole  Works  (of  which  over  twenty 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold)  are  retained,  the  work  being  simply  reprinted  with  occasional  improvements  in  typography. 


New  Issue,  with  Questions.  Eleven  vols.,  post  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  3j.  (id.  each. 

Notes  on  the  New  Testament, 

Explanatory  and  Practical.  With  Questions  for  Bible-classes  and  Sunday-schools.  By  Albert 
B.arnes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Frew,  d.d.  With  numerous  additional  Notes,  and  an  e.x- 
tensive  series  of  beautiful  Engravings  and  Maps,  not  in  any  other  edition. 

Shortly  before  his  decease  the  Author  completed  a revision  of  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  to  the  end  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  only  section  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  which  modern  research 
had  accumulated  new  and  important  materials. 

In  makiiig  this  new  issue  the  first  three  volumes  have  been  re-set  so  as  to  embody  the  author’s  latest  corrections  and 
additions,  and  they  are  now  presented  for  the  first  time  to  readers  in  this  country.  This  issue  will  consequently  be  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  of  any  published  in  Great  Britain. 


In  25  parts  at  is.  each;  or  one  volume,  royal  4to,  cloth,  2Js.  6d. 

Family  Worship: 

A Series  of  Devotional  Services  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the  Year,  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  Domestic  Worship ; Prayers  for  Particular  Occasions,  and  Prayers  suitable  for  Children,  &c. 
By  above  Two  Hundred  Evangelical  Ministers.  Illustrated  by  Twenty-six  fine  Engravings  on 
steel.  New  and  Improved  Edition. 

The  work  comprises  732  Services,  adapted  to  be  used  in  tbe  family,  being  a service  for  es’ety  Morning  and  Evening 
throughout  the  year,  with  Special  Services  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  of  New  Vear's-Day.  Each  Service  is  composed 
of  Praise,  Prayer,  and  Scriptural  Exposition.  ’I'hus  it  points  out  a sullahle  psalm  or  hymn  to  be  sung;  next  it  refers 
to  a portion  of  Scripture  to  be  read  from  the  Bible  itself,  and  adds  some  brief  explanatory  and  practical  remarks ; and  the 
whole  closes  with  a plain  and  earnest  Prayer. 


LONDON:  BLACKIE  & SON,  LIMITED;  GLASGOW  AND  EDINBURGH. 
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